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EAGLL—Introduction 


NEED FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANCIENT GREEK LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS (EAGLIL) 


Brill has initiated a series of encyclopedic works on languages and their linguistic description. Thus 
far two such works have been published, the Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics (in 
5 volumes; 2006-2009), and the Encyclopedia of Hebrew Language and Linguistics (which appeared 
in 2013 in four volumes). The third work in the series is the present Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek 
Language and Linguistics. The EAGLL is published in a hard-copy print version (in 3 volumes) and in 
an electronic version accessible on-line. 

Greek has one of the longest recorded histories of any of the world’s languages. Ancient Greek has 
also been the basis for much of what is usually referred to as the western literary tradition, as well 
as for the development of science, philosophy, and humanistic thinking in general. This long tradi- 
tion of philological and linguistic study makes Greek one of the best studied (if not the best studied) 
languages of the world. There are numerous publications devoted to the language: reference works, 
such as grammars (descriptive and historical), and dictionaries; special works on specific problems 
and aspects of the structure and/or history of the language; etymological works; an entire host of 
monographs and edited volumes devoted to the study of the language. Therefore, when one thinks 
of an Encyclopedia of Ancient Greek Language and Linguistics, the first thing that comes to mind is 
whether such an undertaking is needed for a language that has been at the epicenter of scholarly 
activity for something like 2500 years! Greek (and subsequently Roman) philological tradition has 
established what we are acquainted with today under the rubrics of “philology” and “language study’. 
This has a long life, and one would have expected that everything relevant to the nature, structure, 
and history of the Greek language has been exhausted. This might be true to a certain extent, espe- 
cially when viewed from a certain point of view that we are accustomed to call “classical philology”. 
Yet, there are aspects of the language, both factual and theoretical, which have not yet been touched 
or have been dealt with only superficially or circumstantially. 

Linguistics has enjoyed a tremendous progress during the last two hundred years, whereas new 
analytical tools and methodologies, theoretical advances and treatments have been growing at a fast 
pace. The EAGLE seeks to apply these contemporary tools to the ancient language in a way that points 
towards new avenues of inquiry. It provides a synthesis of the state of current research on the study 
of Ancient Greek and serves as an aid for the reader to navigate through the enormous bibliography 
on the subject. 


READERSHIP OF EAGLL 


Like the other Encyclopedias of the Brill series, EAGLL is addressed to a wide variety of readers: to 
linguists whose main interest is Ancient Greek, and to students and scholars of classics, as well as to 
all those who are interested in the history of linguistic ideas in antiquity and the nature and struc- 
ture of the Ancient Greek language. Beyond this, EAGLL will also be a reference tool for the general 
linguist who is in need of a standard reference work for authoritative and reliable information on 
various aspects of the Greek language. The focus of this work is on what we generally call “Ancient 
Greek’, ie., the period of the language spanning from Proto-Greek to Late Antiquity. The rest of the 
history of the language is not accounted for in this work (with only very few exceptions). We hope 
that this gap will be soon covered in some other work, although the major unknown for the history 
of Greek still remains the Medieval Greek period, especially the dialectal history of the language 
during this period. Much of this time lapse will hopefully be covered by the upcoming publication 
of the Grammar of Medieval Greek prepared by a research team under the direction of David Holton 
and Geoffrey Horrocks at Cambridge, as well as by three projects that Christos Tzitzilis is preparing 
in Thessaloniki: the first together with Antonin Bartonék on Ancient Greek Dialects, the second on 
Medieval Greek Dialects, and the third on Modern Greek Dialects. And, of course, it is always hoped 
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that an updated form of Jannaris’ An Historical Greek Grammar (1897) will be prepared sometime in 
the near future, although an entirely new historical grammar of the language is still in want. 


SCOPE AND APPROACH OF EAGLL 


A great deal of consideration has been given to the way this work should be organized and pre- 
sented. In the process, many questions have needed to be answered concerning its form. For 
instance, should there be an arrangement by thematic area or on an alphabetical basis? Should the 
Greek alphabet be used, or only transliteration, phonetic transcription, or both? Should there be a 
detailed grammatical annotation and word-by-word translation in the Greek examples or just the 
translation? Should the emphasis be on linguistics, on philology or both? How much theory should 
be allowed in such a work? Should there be separate entries for major authorities (for instance, on 
Aristotle, on Apollonius Dyscolus, on Hesychius, and the like) or should there rather be concepts 
to be covered historically and/or thematically or diathematically? Should topics like the history of 
teaching of Ancient Greek or translation of Greek literary works to modern languages be included? 

These questions and many similar issues were dealt with during a two-day intensive workshop 
that took place in Thessaloniki in June 2010 with all editors present. These questions are settled in 
EAGLL as follows: 


~ the entries are listed alphabetically 

~ the Greek alphabet is kept to a minimum, and is used only in cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, e.g. in inscriptions, in entries on writing, in phonetics, and the like; therefore we opt for a 
full transliteration (in some cases also phonetic transcription, as in the case of Modern Greek and 
elsewhere) of the Greek texts or other examples used 

— the translation is given for all items 

— linguistics and philology are both represented 

— theoretical aspects of modern linguistic theory are also utilized, along with traditional approaches 

— only concepts (rather than individual scholars) are covered 

— asmall section on the teaching of the language is included, as is a rather strong thematic category 
on the translation practices of Ancient Greek literary works into modern languages and their 
reception in modern philological traditions throughout the world. 


The EAGLL is a unique work that brings together the latest research from across the range of disci- 
plines which contribute to our knowledge of Ancient Greek. It will be an indispensable research tool 
for scholars and students of Greek, of linguistics, and of other Indo-European languages, as well as 
of Biblical literature. The EAGLL comprises detailed descriptions of the Greek language from Proto- 
Greek to Hellenistic Greek (Kaine). It addresses linguistic aspects from several perspectives includ- 
ing history, structure, individual singularities, biographical references, schools of thought, technical 
meta-language, sociolinguistic issues, dialects, didactics, generic issues, Greek in relation to other 
languages, etc., and all levels of analysis including phonetics, phonology, morphology, syntax, lexi- 
con, semantics, stylistics. It also includes all the necessary background information regarding the 
roots of Greek in Indo-European. Thus, EAGLL aspires to fill an existing gap by covering efficiently 
in a single work all possible aspects of the language seen trom all perspectives and in all its applica- 
tions, utilizing both traditional approaches as well as theoretical and methodological advances of 
modern linguistic analysis; its target group is much wider and much more versatile, aiming at both 
the philologist and the linguist, as well as people who are working on contiguous fields like classical 
studies, cultural history, the evolution of ideas, discourse analysis, translation practices, reception 
of ancient literature, etc. 

The EAGLL is an encyclopedic work. The entries were designed to be written in a manner com- 
prehensible to non-specialists and the authors were asked to present their topics from as objective 
a view as possible. However, it is understood that the author may have a particular point of view, 
especially when entries deal specifically with theory. The only prerequisite in this respect is that 
one present all possible viewpoints and/or approaches in an impartial and objective manner, and 
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then be as clear as possible in whatever theoretical approach is finally chosen in the presentation. 
In this respect, EAGLL is a meeting place for a wide variety of theoretical approaches, ranging from 
traditional to functionalist, generativist, minimalist, or representative of any other linguistic trend, 
also evidenced in the great variety of the thematic categories covered in the work. A synthesis of the 
most recent research is provided for each entry, with an effort to offer an adequate bibliographical 
documentation. 

In a work like this, which aims to chop up a field into single entries, some overlap between the 
entries is inevitable. For instance, readers of the Encyclopedia may find traditional philological treat- 
ment and modern linguistic analysis of the same linguistic facts side-by-side. As a result, the same 
data are sometimes repeated in several entries, but from different perspectives. For instance, for the 
grammatical category ‘Aorist’, there are three entries: one entry “Aorist (adristos), Ancient theories 
of” where the ideas of ancient grammarians on the subject are given, another entry under the title 
“Aorist” where the concept is defined from a modern perspective, and still a third one “Aorist Forma- 
tion” with full discussion of the Aorist formation in Ancient Greek, whereas there is still more on the 
Aorist under several other headings dealing with tense and aspect, and related matters, accessible by 
means both of the Index and the cross-referencing system. Although they are separate entries, they 
are grouped together in the alphabetical presentation, as their entry titles all start with “Aorist”. 

The EAGLL seeks to present a detailed description of the language (from Proto-Greek to Helle- 
nistic Greek) and the relevant matters, seen from all perspectives. The treatment includes both the 
external and the internal history of the language, as well as the structural analysis of the different 
varieties of the language, the interaction between varieties in mixed levels, the linguistic contacts 
of Greek with other languages or language groups, and the place of Greek within larger linguistic 
groups (e.g. Greek and Anatolian Janguages, Greek and Latin, Greek and Celtic, Greek and Phrygian, 
etc.), or Greek as an Indo-European language. The different thematic areas and/or major subjects 
covered are the following (within parenthesis the subject editor’s name is given; for the detailed list 
of entries, see the Table of Contents Ordered by Thematic Category): 


. Ancient Grammatical Theory (St. Matthaios, A. Lianeri) 

. Dialects (E. Crespo) 

. Epigraphy and Papyrology (E. Crespo) 

. Greek and Other Languages (V. Bubenik, S. Luraghi) 

. Historical Linguistics and Diachronic Changes (E. Crespo, G. Giannakis) 
. History of Teaching of Ancient Greek (G. Giannakis, St. Matthaios) 
. History of Translation (A. Lianeri) 

. Lexicography (G. Giannakis, St. Matthaios) 

. Lexicon (V. Bubenik, S. Luraghi) 

10. Literary Diction, Style and Genres (E. Crespo) 

11. Metrics (C. Golston, E. Crespo) 

12. Morphology (V. Bubenik) 

13. Phonetics/Phonology/Prosody (C. Golston, E. Crespo) 

14. Sociolinguistics (V. Bubenik, 5. Luraghi) 

15. Syntax and Semantics (S. Luraghi) 

16, Theoretical Approaches (S. Luraghi, V. Bubenik, C. Galston) 

17. Writing (E. Crespo) 
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There are also a number of articles that crosscut several of the above thematic areas, a feature of 
the Encyclopedia that is served by means of the internal cross-referencing system employed in the 
work, as well as by the arrangement of the entries by thematic category in the table of contents. 
Furthermore, some background information with regard to the roots of Greek in Indo-European 
is covered in two or three long entries. Depending on the nature of the specific problem discussed 
(e.g. phonetics, accent etc.), some excursions have been made to later stages of the language, e.g. 
Byzantine or even later, but the focus remains on Ancient Greek. However, in a long article under the 
title “Developments in Medieval and Modern Greek" there is a summary of the major developments 
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in later stages of the language, and the reader gets a rough idea as to how the language developed, 
whereas in the entry “Archaisms in Modern Dialects” the significance of the Medieval and Modern 
Greek dialects for resolving issues relevant to the ancient language is explored. 


THE ENTRIES 


The general ‘philosophy’ of EAGLL is to have entries of three sizes: large-size articles of up to 5000 
words for major concepts and themes (e.g. on Ancient Greek dialectology and some major dialect 
groups; many articles on diction; theoretical issues); medium-size articles of up to 2000 words for 
less demanding concepts and topics (e.g. the relation of Greek with other languages); and short-size 
articles of up to 500 words for minor subjects and concepts (e.g, Grassmann's Law, Font, Cohesion). 
In all, the Encyclopedia contains circa 530 articles of all sizes, Of these around 100 are major articles, 
about 300 are medium-size articles and the rest are of the third category (short-size articles). Finally, 
there are around 55 reference entries (“empty” entries referring to entries where the concept is 
treated in detail). 
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In principle, Greek words are given only in trans- 
literated form, sometimes in phonetic transcrip- 
tion as well. Greek characters are used only if 
it is absolutely necessary, e.g. in quotes from 
inscriptions, in entries dealing with issues of 
phonetics, writing and the like. More specifi- 
cally, in the entries on inscriptions, sometimes 
the Greek script is used (but not consistently) 
followed by transliteration within slashes or 
square brackets in roman type; the same goes 
for Mycenaean: the usual transliteration in ital- 
ics, followed by transcription in roman type, 
e.g. ga-si-re-u [g’asileus] (or /g’asileus/), ka- 
ke-u [khalkeus] (or /khalkeus/), etc. For Mod- 
em Greek, the Greek script is used followed by 
the IPA transcription, e.g. Gytipata [zi'timata], 
avpwros ['anfropos], etc. 

Some degree of variation has been allowed 
with respect to the notation of certain pho- 
nemes, as in the following list: 


« Semivowels: j, y, i (front), and w, yw (back; in 
Greek script (F)) 

« Syllabic consonants: marked either by a sub- 
script circle (y, |, m, n) or a dot (r, |, m, n) 

« Laryngeals: hy, H,, a, or simply H when left 
unspecified (although the first is preferred) 

+ Palatals: k, k, ¢, & (although there is an effort to 
pick the first of each pair) 

¢ Phonetic transcription: [a] 

¢ Phonemic transcription: /a/ 

¢ Vowel length: a or a:, é or e: (with a preference 
for the first) 

« Short vowels: either left unspecified, e.g. a, e, 
o, etc. or a, 6, 6 (when needed to be marked). 


In addition to these, some flexibility is also to be 
observed with regard to the marking of crasis: 
kagé or (rarely) kdgo (for kai ega). 

Accentuation of inscriptions: for most cases 
the Attic accentuation system is applied, but, out 
of respect of the preferences of the individual 
authors, we decided not to be absolutely strict 
in this matter; hence in some inscriptions no 
accent is indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING TRANSCRIPTION IS USED 
FOR ANCIENT GREEK: 


upper case lowercase transcription transcription 
uppercase lower case 


QD HOM FE YK - Os mMm KK DR 


n 
OFA BPCANZ VON AZO A-“AONMOOD> 
OS. Bee ie ee ee ee a ee 


Dex SG KHMVIOMmazazrnAT-OIN™PIA> 


FEcé« €8 Cc 4 


* rh- 

Note: Some authors use the symbol q for (9) (qoppa), 
a backed [k], especially in inscriptions. Similarly with 
digamma (F): it is normally transcribed by w or rarely 
u, whereas in inscriptions it may sometimes be left 
as F. 


DIACRITICS AND OTHER SIGNS OR 
COMBINATIONS USED: 


e ‘rough breathing’ (‘): A (Hif a word must he 
capitalized); in a few instances in compounds, 
the 4 is kept within parenthesis even though 
not written in the Greek text, e.g. hiemai but 
compound sun(h)femai (written cuviepat) 

e ‘smooth breathing’ {’ ): is left unmarked in the 
transcription 

* ‘iota subscriptum’: 4, y, w = di, éi, di 

e short diphthongs: at, av, €1, €v, ol, ov, vi = ad, au, 
él, EU, Ol, OU, Ut 


xxil 


¢ long diphthongs: a, av, yl, nu, wt, bt = ai, du, 
Ct, Eu, Ot, ut 

* gamma-gamma ({yy)) is transcribed as ng; 
gamma-kappa ({yx)) as nk; gamma-chi ({yx)) 
as nkh. 


accents are marked as follows: 


acute accent = { ' ) e.g. ows = érds, ‘ATOMwv 
= Apéllon, €A€yyw = elénkho; some variation 
has been allowed with respect to the notation 
of the acute over initial capital vowels, e.g. 
‘Arés and Arés, Tlion and Ilion, ‘Olunthos and 
Olunthos, etc. 

grave accent = (°° ) eg. tov &v@pwrov = ton 
dnthropon, thy nodW = ten pdlin 

circumflex accent = ( ~ ) e.g. tH¢ méAEws = tés 
poleds, tav a&yvav Gedy = tén Aagnén theén; 
since vowels with circumflex accent are always 
long, a macron is not necessary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


For abbreviations of ancient authors and works, 
and epigraphical sources the Neue Pauly system 


EAGLL—TRANSCRIPTION, ABBREVIATIONS, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


is followed, and alternatively the list of abbre- 
viations in the Greek-English Lexicon by Liddell, 
Scott, Jones, gth. edn. 1996; for abbreviations 
of periodicals the standard lists in the L'Année 
Philologique and the Bibliographie Linguistique/ 
Linguistic Bibliography are used. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There is no cumulative bibliography for the work. 
Fach article has a short list of the absolutely nec- 
essary bibliographical entries; this means that 
not all authors and/or works referred to in the 
text are listed in the bibliography. Generally, the 
well-known reference works (such as editions 
of literary and non-literary works like papyri, 
inscriptions, ostraca, etc.) are omitted, and there 
has been a conscious effort to keep the list of 
secondary literature to the absolute minimum 
needed for reference. 
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Ablaut (Apophony, Gradation) 
1. DEFINITION 


Gradation is a morphologically induced vowel 
alternation also called apophony (from Ancient 
Greek apophéné) or ablaut (a German term 
based on the term Umlaut, a somewhat similar 
phenomenon). In Proto-Indo-European (PIE), all 
roots included a single vowel that might undergo 
gradation; this was also true for most athematic 
derivational suffixes (= those that did not endina 
~+ thematic vowel), and also for some inflectional 
suffixes. Thus gradation could show up in both 
derivation and inflection. PIE had three ablaut 
grades, full grade (with e and 0), zero-grade (no 
ablaut vowel), and lengthened grade (with é and 
6). Some scholars assume that a similar ablaut a/ 
zero/a existed as well (most notably Szemerényi 
1990:91). It seems that at least in PIE gradation ina 
derivational suffix depended on gradation in the 
root and inflectional suffix: a zero grade in a 
derivational suffix was not allowed if both the 
root and the inflectional suffix (= ending) were 
zero, and an é-grade in a derivational suffix was 
not allowed if either the root or the inflectional 
suffix was in the e-grade. 

In general, gradation played an important role 
in PIE morphology and continued to do so in 
Ancient Greek, but to a lesser extent. Note that 
one has to distinguish between such morpholog- 
ically induced ablaut grades and sequences that 
just look like ablaut grades on the surface but 
were actually changes induced by phonological 
processes. As Greek developed, such phonologi- 
cal processes sometimes changed old ablaut pat- 
terns, leading speakers to create new patterns or 
to level those that were inherited. 


z. GRADATION IN GREEK VERBAL ROOTS 


In Greek roots the PIE e/o/zero gradation was 
well preserved, for both phonological and mor- 
Phological reasons. Phonologically, PIE short 
vowels remained distinct in Greek and (at least 
in lonic-Attic and Doric) the outcomes of PIE 
zero-grade syllabic sonorants { *R) remained dis- 
tinct from the inherited full grades (eR, oR, Re, 
Ro). Morphologically, we find in Greek many 
categories inherited from PIE that retained the 
e/o/zera grades. E-grades are regularly met in 
thematic root presents, for instance: 


aeid-o 'T sing’ 

leip-0 'T leave’ 

peith-o ‘T convince’ 
trép-6 ‘T tum (tr.)’ 
tréph-o ‘I cause to grow’ 
phér-o ‘T carry’ 


On the other hand, the roots of singular active 
perfect forms of the verb (> Perfect, Formation 
of) regularly have o as the root vowel: 


lé-loip-a ‘Tam gone’ 
pé-poith-a ‘Tam convinced’ 
té-troph-a ‘Tam grown’ 


Deverbal nouns also regularly have o: 


f6m-a-s ‘slice, piece of land’ 
tom-d-s ‘cutting (adj.), sharp’ 
tom-é ‘section, act of cutting’ 
trop-o-s ‘tum, direction, way’ 
trop-6-s ‘twisted leathern thong’ 
trop-é ‘tum, turming’ 
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phor-o-s ‘tribute’ 
phor-o-s ‘bearing (adj.), forwarding’ 
phor-a ‘act of carrying’ 


Wealsosee the gradation in thematic root aorists 
and intransitive aorists (+ Aorist Formation) in 
-€-, which regularly show a zero-grade variant 
(with [a]) when the root is prevocalic: 


é-trap-o-n ‘I turned (tr./intr.)’ 
e-trap-é-n ‘] turned (intr. )' 
é-traph-o-n _—_‘I was reared’ 
e-trdph-é-n _— ‘I was reared!’ 


3. LENGTHENED GRADE 


In contrast, the long vowels é and o that came 
from PIE lengthened grades did not fare as well 
in Greek roots. This was partly because Greek 
long vowels were shortened before a sequence 
of sonorant plus obstruent (- Osthoff's Law, for 
which see Collinge 1985:127-131), but there were 
morphological reasons as well. Thus when one 
looks for Greek equivalents of the lengthened- 
grades found in Indo-Iranian languages, it is 
striking that, e.g., the Greek sigmatic aorists 
(= past tense stems with the suffix -s-) lacked 
stem allomorphs with lengthened-grade é in the 
root (with the possible exception of Hom. egéra 
‘became old’, cf. Jasanoff 1988:231ff.). As for nom- 
inal forms, Greek also has only a handful of the 
so-called “vrddhi formations", nominal deriva- 
tives that mean ‘belonging to X’, which have a 
lengthened grade in the root (such as 6:i-a ‘sheep- 
skin’ based on di-s ‘sheep’; see Darms 1978:111-117, 
323-340). Accordingly, few Greek words with 
root vowels é and oO are actually lengthened- 
grade forms (for the most likely candidates 
among Greek nominal roots with 6, see Vine 
1998); instead, many long root vowels are derived 
from sequences of the PIE *-e/oH- type; in such 
forms the long vowel comes from the loss of the 
laryngeal *H with > compensatory lengthening 
and is not the result of an old lengthened grade. 


4. RooT ABLAUT IN NOMINAL AND 
VERBAL PARADIGMS 


As for root ablaut in nominals, this was almost 
completely eliminated in Greek. The PIE ablaut- 
ing root noun “pod-/*ped- ‘foot’, for instance, 
was levelled to pod-. Similarly, of the three stem 


allomorphs *gon-u-/*gen-w-/*gn-u- for ‘knee’, 
only gon-u(-) survived in the regular paradigms 
for ‘knee’ of the archaic and classical periods. 
Traces of *gen-w- and *gn-u- have been margin- 
ally preserved in the first millennium BCE, how- 
ever, as shown by geun-6n (a genitive plural only 
found in Hesychius) and gn-u-si (a dative plural 
found once in a Homeric hymn, a restored form 
for transmitted ignuisi). 

As for root ablaut in verbal paradigms, the 
e/zero kind only surfaces in the paradigm of e7-»i 
‘I (will) go’ (e-grade)/ é-dsi ‘they (will) go’ (zero 
grade). The o/zero ablaut pattern typical of the 
Proto-Indo-European active perfect fared just 
a little bit better. It is true that some Homeric 
forms still conform to that original scheme of 
o-grade in the singular and zero grade in the 
plural stem: 


oid-a 'l know’ (o-grade) 

id-men ‘we know’ (zero grade) 

gé-gon-e ‘(s)he is born, has become’ 
(o-grade) 

ge-ga-asi___ ‘they are born, have become’ 
(zero grade with [a] for syllabic 
sonorant “r) 

mé-mon-e ‘(s)he has in mind, strives’ (o-grade) 

me-ma-asi ‘they have in mind, strive’ (zero 


grade with [a] for syllabic 
sonorant *7) 


But already in the /liad, the regular o-grade 
singular forms pé-poith-a ‘I am convinced’ and 
pé-poith-e ‘(s)he is convinced’ occur beside both 
the zero-grade pluperfect e-pé-pith-men ‘we were 
convinced’ and the analogical o-grade perfect 
pe-poith-asin ‘they are convinced’. 


5. LARYNGEALS 


A special case of root ablaut is found with roots 
that in PIE ended in a laryngeal { *H). In general, 
the original e/zero ablaut in these roots was 
faithfully preserved. Due to regular phonological 
processes, roots of the PIE *CeH- type showed 
the following patterns of ablaut in Greek: (a) 
full grade é/zero grade e (e.g.,, ~ reduplicated 
presents such as ti-thé-mi ‘I put’ vs. ti-the-men 
‘we put’) (b) full grade (*)a(> é&)/zero grade a 
(e.g., Attic and Ionic Aé-sté-mi (= Dor. hi-sta-mi) 
vs. hi-sta-men ‘we cause to stand’), and (c) full 
grade 0/zero grade o (e.g., di-dd-mi 'I give’ vs. 
di-do-men ‘we give’). This pattern was even 
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introduced into paradigms that would not nor- 
mally have preserved a difference on the surface, 
viz. paradigms from PIE roots of the form *CReH- 
(note that in + Proto-Greek, unstressed *CRH- 
sequences standing in front of a non-syllabic 
were expected to prompt the same results as 
respective full-grade *CReH- sequences). Accord- 
ingly, in the paradigms of pi-m-plé-mi ‘I fill’ and 
té-thné-k-e ‘(s)he is dead’, the zero grades we find 
in the active plural and middle forms pi-m-pla- 
men ‘we fill’, pi-m-pla-tai ‘(s)he fills for herself, 
is filled’, and té-thna-men ‘we are dead’ are not 
inherited zero grades, but are analogical forms 
showing so-called super-zero grades (- Anal- 
ogy): in these forms a short a was introduced 
into the plural and middle stem on the model of 
the pattern mentioned above. However, in some 
categories the phonologically expected results 
of an original zero-grade sequence *CRH- that 
in Greek looked like a full grade were kept. This 
occurred in three contexts: (i) in middle perfect 
forms (bé-blé-mai ‘| am in the state of having 
been hit’); (ii) in intransitive/passive aorists in 
-thé- (e-blé-thé-n ‘| was hit’); and (iii) in par- 
ticiples whose suffix begins with a consonant 
(Homeric te-thné-d-s ‘dead (masc.)’ from former 
“te-thnd-wos). 

On the model of these forms, the original 
outcomes of zero-grade variants were gradu- 
ally replaced by what were synchronically their 
respective full grades (see Peters 1980:345f.). In 
addition, the root vowels -a- and -d- lost their 
original ability to alternate with -o- and -d- syn- 
chronically; this probably occurred as early as 
the 2nd millennium BCE (see Kimball 1988, Vine 
1998). Finally, on the way from + Mycenaean 
to Alphabetic Greek the diphthong ew lost its 
ability to alternate with ow synchronically. 
Thus alongside Mycenaean o-u-ka and o-u-ko 
(exact meaning unknown, but most probably 
verbal abstracts belonging with the verb eukho- 
mai ‘pray, boast’) which have the inherited and 
expected o-gracde, we find in Alphabetic Greek 
the noun eukh-é ‘prayer’ (already attested in the 
Odyssey) with e-grade. 

In nominal suffixes the PIE ablaut vowels ¢ 
and 6 were fairly well preserved in the nomina- 
tive singular, and from there sometimes spread 
through the respective paradigm. This was the 
case with the agentive suffix -tér- (do-ter- ‘pro- 
vider), but not every persistent -d- and -é- in 
nominal suffixes should be understood this 
way. For instance, the allomorphs -dn- and -én- 


found throughout the whole paradigm of vari- 
ous n-stems of Greek (Marathon with 6, original 
semantics ‘possessing fennel’) probably origi- 
nated in nouns with a suffix that contained 
a PIE laryngeal *H, i.e., can be reconstructed 
as *-ol,(e/o)n- or *-eh,(e/o)n-. Nevertheless, it 
seems that Greek nouns often replaced inherited 
oblique case forms with the form found in the 
nominative singular. This kind of paradigmatic 
levelling applied both to original zero-grade 
allomorphs such as (*)-tr- (only preserved in 
kinship terms such as pater, patrdés ‘father’ 
and (*)-(a)n- (as still preserved in mélan, méla- 
nos ‘black’), and to original e-grade allomorphs 
such as *-men- or *-tew-. We also find the reverse 
tendency, however, with levelling to the form 
found in the oblique stem: thus in the Attic- 
Ionic paradigms of aneér ‘man’, Zeus, and kuon 
‘dog’ the allomorphs originally restricted to 
the oblique case forms were generalized (with 
the sole exceptions of the nominative and voca- 
tive singular forms), viz. andr-, (*)Di(w)-, and 
kun-. 

Ablaut in verbal infixes and suffixes was 
often faithfully preserved as well. Thus we find 
(*)-na-/-na- from PIE *neh,-/*-nh,-. Based on 
that model, the inherited verbal suffix *-new- 
/*-nu- was changed into -nu-/-mu-, as we can 
see in pairs like dém-né-mi ‘I tame, subdue’ and 
ddm-na-men 'we tame, subdue’ or in pairs like 
deik-nit-mi 'I show (forth)’ and detk-nu-men ‘we 
show (forth)’. 

All in all, vowel gradation as traditionally 
reconstructed for PIE was well preserved in Greek, 
mainly due to its phonological conservatism. 
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MELANIE MALZAHN 


Absolute Construction 


+ Genitive Absolute 


Abstract Nouns 


Abstract nouns (ANs) are a very heterogeneous 
and diverse class. Any semantic definition of 
such a class cannot describe it in its totality (cf. 
Flaux et al. 1996). However, ANs can be described 
by means of the functional (semantic and prag- 
matic) criterion of reference, i.e., the property of 
linguistic signs to refer to objects in the extra- 
linguistic world. In comparison with concrete 
nouns (such as ‘cat’ or ‘house’), they have a lower 
degree of reference. Even if an extensive defini- 
tion of ANs cannot be given at any other level, 
the following sections will describe the category 
in Ancient Greek (Gk.) from the perspective of 
the linguistic levels which show its most sig- 
nificant facets, i.e., mainly morphology, but also 


syntax. 


1, MORPHOLOGICAL MARKEDNESS 


Because of their low referentiality, ANs are 
considered less typical members of the noun 
category (compared to concrete nouns, which 
are highly referential). According to typologi- 
cal predictions, we should expect these nouns 
to be marked at some level by specific features 
that underline their peculiar position in the 
noun class (cf. Croft 1991:67). For instance, at a 
morphological level such forms should contain 
morphological markers, e.g. suffixes, that carry 
specific functions (+ Derivational Morphology). 
In Gk., a language with extremely rich morphol- 
ogy, this is certainly true at least for part of 
the category, i.e., event/state/process nominals. 
Such nouns are semantically complex because 
their semantic-pragmatic function is not to 
refer to objects (‘reference’, which is normally a 
property of nouns) but to predicate something 
(‘predication’, which is normally a property of 


verbs; + Predicative Constituents). Hence their 
morphological complexity matches such kinds 
of markedness. 

In most cases, as in (i)-(4) below, ANs are 
deverbal nouns (DNs) that nominalize the event/ 
state/process encoded by the verbal] base (the 
roat or the stem) from which they are derived 
by means of suffixes. Suffixation is indeed the 
most frequent morphological device for forming 
DNs in Gk. 


(1) (hé) kré-sis ‘separating, decision’ < kri- ‘to 
separate, decide’ 

(2) (td) bol-é-ma ‘purpose, will’ < boul- ‘to want, 
wish’ 

(3) (ho) hula-g-més ‘barking’ < hula- ‘to bark’ 

(4) (hé) orkhé-s-tus ‘(the) dance, art of dancing’ 
< arkhe- ‘to dance' 


[In all these cases it is quite simple to recognize 
the suffixes (-sés, -ma, -mds and -tués, respectively) 
as separate elements which nominalize the pred- 
icative content of the verbal bases (Ari-, boul, 
hula- and orkhe-, with phonetic enlargements 
in the latter three cases). See also Lallot (2008) 
for the idea of the non-simple/constructed word 
(“mot non simple/mot construit”) in Gk. 


2. SEMANTICS OF ABSTRACT DEVERBAL 
NOUNS 


In (:)-(4) not only the suffixes but also the 
semantic value of these suffixes are likely to be 
identified. In general, whereas -sis, -mdés and -tus 
mostly give the resulting noun a process value, 
the suffix -ma instead has resultative/stative 
meaning (cf. Chantraine [1933] 1979 for a gen- 
eral view; cf. among others Holt 1940, Benveniste 
1948 and Bruno 2000 for more details about -sés 
and -tus; cf. Bader 1974, Hamp 1982-1983 and 
Rico 2002 about -mds; cf. also Wodtko 2005). 
Furthermore, the type of process encoded by 
-sis, -més and -tus can be better specified, Civil- 
leri (2012) proposes a definition of -sis nominals 
as indefinite process nouns, since they express a 
process without reference to duration. Accord- 
ingly, -mds nominals are regarded as definite 
process nouns, since they often encode a process 
which is definite in time and can be iterated, as 
is the case in (3) (cf. Simone 2003 for such termi- 
nology). The suffix -tzis has mainly been studied 
in comparison with -sis. The main difference 
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between the two arguably lies in the higher 
degree of abstractness of -tuis nominals (Ben- 
veniste 1948:74). It must be said that, whereas 
-sis and -mds nominals are productive classes 
throughout the whole development of Gk., -tzs 
nominals are recessive in the later stages of the 


language. 
3. ABSTRACTNESS AND FEMININE GENDER 


In the last century, various scholars argued that 
the main difference between -sis and -ma nom- 
inals was constituted by the value of action 
nominals of the former (i.e., abstract semantics) 
against the value of result nominals of the latter 
(which have more concrete meaning) (cf. Chan- 
traine [1933] 1979 and Bolelli 1953 among oth- 
ers). But words such as (2) clearly disprove such 
an assertion. Certainly the contrast between 
abstract and concrete nouns does not perfectly 
match the distinction between action and result 
nominals (+ Action Nouns); nevertheless, it 
does offer a useful perspective. Examples such as 
(5) - which have usually been taken as showing 
the result value of -ma nominals - demonstrate 
a frequent overlap with the semantic category of 
concrete nouns. 


(5) té poléma ‘anything made, work’ < poie- ‘to 
make’ 


The frequent link between -ma nominals and 
concrete semantics is probably connected to 
their neuter gender (-+ Gender). On the other 
hand it is indeed noticeable that, at least in 
Indo-European languages, a link exists between 
feminine gender and ahstract semantics, the 
grounds for which must be sought in diachrony. 
The earliest expressions of feminine gender are 
derivational: the morpheme which has been 
generalized in most IE languages - the same 
morpheme as for the collective, i.e., nom./acc. 
neut. pl. — originally marked abstract nouns (cf. 
inter alia Schmidt 1889, Lehmann 1958, Luraghi 
2009). 

Apart from diachronic matters, the synchronic 
investigation of the semantic functions covered 
by the different kinds of Gk. DNs shows a strong 
tendency for the distribution of (6) (cf. Civilleri 
2012:190). 


6. fem. DNs masc. DNs neut. DNs 


Event/process/state Animate Inanimate 
arguments arguments 


In the abstractness/concreteness continuum 
linking the three categories, feminine DNs are 
closer to the abstract pole, whereas neuter DNs 
are closer to the concrete pole. However, the 
system of German abstract nouns also shows 
clear regularities for the assignment of a certain 
grammatical gender to a semantic class (Vogel 
2000). Among these nominals, for instance, mas- 
culines denote more concrete and individuated 
actions than feminines (Vogel 2000:463), as they 
also do in Gk. 

Even though many deviations from the above 
generalizations exist, they seem to work reason- 
ably well in the overall system, above all when 
considering a DN in comparison with the other 
DNs derived from the same stem (e.g. otkésis ‘the 
act of dwelling’, oikétés ‘dweller, inhabitant’ and 
ofkéma ‘dwelling-place, room’). 


4. OTHER MORPHOLOGICAL DEVICES 


The system of suffixes forming DNs in Gk. is 
highly articulated and heterogeneous. The suf- 
fixes differ in some parameters, such as the 
degree of productivity and semantic transpar- 
ency. In a number of cases, suffixes have a spe- 
cific semantic value. For instance, -sis, -mds and 
-tués in (1), (2) and (4) do not only encode abstract 
semantics but also a more specific process value, 
as claimed above (cf. Civilleri 2012). However, 
many other suffixes are much more generic, 
such as -ia and -mé in (7) and (8), which simply 
express the abstract value. 


(7) hamart-fa ‘failure, fault’ < hamart- ‘to go 
wrong’ 

(8) rha-mé ‘bodily strength’ < rhd- ‘to have 
strength’ 


Nevertheless, the morphological decomposition 
in lower units is still clear in these words. Some 
morphological markers, on the other hand, 
cannot be segmented easily. There exists, for 
example, a class of DNs derived not by using suf- 
fixes (concatenative morphology) but by vowel 
alternation in the verbal stem (introflectional 
morphology) (cf. Kurytowicz 1956, Krasuchin 
2003; — Ablaut/Apophony, ~ Root Structure 
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(and Ablaut)). In particular, a rather produc- 
tive derivational system is built on the o-grade, 
shown e.g. by the nouns in (g) and (10) (cf. Gag- 


nepain 1959). 


(9) tomé ‘cutting’ < fem- ‘to cut’ 
(10) tékos ‘childbirth’ < tek- ‘to bring into the 
world’ 


It is even more difficult to assign semantic value 
ta this kind of morphological strategy than to 
concatenative morphology. However, the dis- 
tribution of grammatical gender among these 
kinds of DNs confirms the above claims regard- 
ing the link between abstractness and feminine 
gender. 

There is no concurrence between the catego- 
ries of ANs and DNs. However, the latter — which 
are a morphological category — probably form 
the most consistent and homogeneous group 
within the semantic class of ANs (cf. Wodtko 
2005). Yet without dwelling on the details, let us 
note that other morphologically complex (i-e., 
derived) ANs exist besides DNs and are some- 
times marked by specific morphology. As an 
example, let us consider the productive class of 
deadjectival nouns such as (11). 


(11) eusébeia ‘reverence towards the gods or par- 
ents’ < eusebés ‘pious, religious’ 


In any case, morphological markedness, which 
certainly characterizes DNs and other types of 
complex words like (1), is not a suitable cri- 
terion to extensively describe the whole cat- 
egory of ANs. There are many morphologically 
non-complex nouns, i.e., nouns that cannot be 
divided into lower morphological units (root/ 
stem, affixes), whose semantics are undoubtedly 
abstract. Striking examples of this are nouns 
such as nix ‘night’ and Ahrdnos ‘time’. However, 
it is worth stressing that these types of words 
denote abstract concepts very different in nature 
from those considered above, i.e., more basic 
concepts regarding the experiential domain 
which they belong to. Their morphological sim- 
plicity may be linked to such a logical-semantic 
feature. 


5. SYNTACTIC MARKEDNESS 


Besides morphological strategies marking most 
ANs, there are syntactic devices serving the 


same function. For instance, like many other 
languages (cf. inter alia Lehmann 201051), Gk. 
shows a strong tendency to form abstract nouns 
from roots primarily categorized as adjectives 
without any overt morphological marker, i.e., 
by conversion. In fact, given the strongly inflec- 
tional system of Gk. morphology, this phenom- 
enon cannot be labelled as proper conversion, 
since the adjective is inflected as a noun (adjec- 
tives do not differ formally from nouns, and they 
probably derive from the latter; cf. Brugmann 
and Delbriick 1889; + Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background). Nevertheless, it belongs to the 
same kind of mechanism. These types of abstract 
nouns are formed by adding the neuter article to 
to the adjective in agreement, as in (12). 


(12) to kaldn ‘moral beauty, virtue’ < kalds, -é, -6n 
‘beautiful’ 


Indeed, a semantic difference between dead- 
jectival nominalizations such as (12) and corre- 
sponding suffixed nominals exists, as examples 
such as (13) suggest. 


(13) td sophon d’ ou sophia 
‘but cleverness is not wisdom’ (Eur. Bacch. 
395) (transl. by T.A. Buckley) 


Remarkably, in Gk. the neuter singular article 
is commonly used also for nominalizing ver- 
bal forms (and verbal phrases), e.g. to philoso- 
phein 'the fact of loving knowledge’ (cf. Simone 
and Pompei 2007 for further details about this 
kind of nominalization on the basis of Gk. data; 
+ Gerund). However, the boundary between 
morphology and syntax is not completely clear 
when considering examples such as (12). Such 
kinds of nominalizations may be lexicalized at a 
different level: the more they are lexicalized, the 
more they lose the status of phrases and become 
words, thus moving from syntax to lexicon. 


G. MORPHO-SYNTACTIC BEHAVIOR 


From a syntactic point of view, a few interesting 
facts may be underlined in order to highlight 
the main trends of the category. ANs show cer- 
tain (morpho-)syntactic constraints regarding 
pluralization and compounding (+ Compound 
Nouns). ANs are seldom plural, as in many other 
languages (cf. Lyons 1977). Whenever they are 
pluralized, they seem to partially lose the degree 
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of abstractness (and predicativeness) of their 
singular, as (14) shows. 


(14) (hé) akroasis ‘hearing’; pl. ‘thing listened to, 
lectures’ 


Secondly, ANs do in general not occur in com- 
pounds. Yet this feature probably depends on the 
degree of the verbal origin (i.e., predicativeness) 
of such nouns rather than their abstract seman- 
tics (cf. Lazzeroni 2010 and Civilleri 2012), For 
instance, -sis nominals (which are the most 
verbal DNs; cf. Civilleri 2012) are never com- 
pounded. However, the corresponding -(s)ia 
nominals undergo composition according to the 
pattern shown in (15). 


(15) (hé) héxis (= hek-sis) ‘having, possession’; 
compound: pleon-exia ‘advantage’. 
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GERMANA OLGA CIVILLERI 


Accentuation 
1. THE NOTATIONAL SYSTEM 


The accent marks written in modern editions 
of Ancient Greek texts derive from a grammati- 
cal tradition that most likely began in Alexan- 
dria in the early znd c. BCE, with Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, to whom the invention of the 
written signs is attributed, and his successor as 
librarian, Aristarchus of Samothrace (+ Philo- 
logical-Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Lin- 
puistics; Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of). 
Given the important functional role that accent 
played in the language, conveying accentual 
information in writing facilitated the difficult 
task of reading poetic texts written in scriptio 
continua. For example, the unaccented graphic 
sequence aponou could represent ap’ dnou ‘from 
a donkey’ or, apd nowt ‘from (your) senses’ (cf. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1273), or apdnou ‘without toil 
(gen. sg.)'. These lectional signs conveyed the 
accentuation of the Koine spoken during that 
period, and to a lesser extent, the accentuation 
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of other dialects; it is possible that the schol- 
ars also consulted oral traditions, e.g. rhapsodic 
performances of the Homeric poems, to deter- 
mine the accentuation of forms that were 
unfamiliar to them. In the 2nd c. CE, Aelius 
Herodian codified the tradition in peri katholikés 
prosoidias ‘On Prosody in General’, which served 
us the basis for later works on accentuation. 
In the early accented papyri, which date from 
the 2nd c. BCE onwards, notational conventions 
vary, as does the frequency with which writ- 
ten accents were applied. The notational system 
familiar to us, where each accented word is 
marked with an acute, circumflex, or grave, was 
first applied in minuscule manuscripts of the 
gth c. CE by scribes following the precepts of 
the same grammatical tradition. The early works 
on accentuation including Herodian’s do not 
survive as such, but scholia and short treatises 
based on them provide us with indirect access. 
On the grammatical tradition, the papyri, and 
the manuscripts, see Probert (2006:21-52) and 
references therein. 


2, PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY OF 
THE GREEK ACCENTUAL SYSTEM 


Phonetically, accent may be studied from an 
articulatory, acoustic, and perceptual standpoint. 
It is clear that the most salient perceptual corre- 
late of ancient Greek accent — what the Greeks 
themselves ‘heard’ - was = pitch, at least until 
the 2nd c. BCE, Within the word, pitch peaked 
during + syllables marked with an acute or grave 
accent, and it both peaked and fell again dur- 
ing syllables marked with a circumflex. Phono- 
logically, we may say that syllables marked with 
acute accent hosted a High tone, and those with a 
circumflex hosted a High-Low tone, i-e., a falling 
contour tone. Evidence for the phonetic nature 
of Greek accent comes from several sources. The 
words used to refer to ‘accent’ have to do with 
musical pitch, e.g. ténos refers to the ‘tension’ 
and therefore to the perceived pitch of vibrating 
strings, and the basic meaning of prosdidid is 
‘singing along (to music)’. The adjectives used to 
specify the three different types of prosdidid are 
oxeia ‘high’ for acute, bareia ‘low’ for grave, and 
oxubdreia ‘high-low' for circumflex. Fragments 
of non-strophic musical compositions dating 
from as early as the 3rd c. BCE — the Delphic 
hymns in particular - provide a richer source 


of phonetic detail. As in vocal music traditions 
in a number of languages with contrastive tone 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:160-171), the frag- 
ments display a relatively strict correspondence 
between the pitch movements of speech and 
the melody of the music it is set to (Devine and 
Stephens 1994:172-194; Probert 2006:47—48; West 
1992:199). For example, the accented syllable of 
a word is set no lower than its unaccented syl- 
lables, such that the pitch peak of a word corre- 
sponds to a local peak in the music. If 4 syllable 
bearing a circumflex is set to a two-note melism, 
the first is usually higher, respecting the falling 
pitch contour of circumflex accent. The grave 
accent, a phrasal + sandhi variant of the acute, 
proves to be a lowered version of the acute that 
nevertheless represents the pitch peak within 
the word (Devine and Stephens 1994:180-183), 
and it is possible to reconstruct the accentual 
contour of entire words. For example, in a prop- 
aroxytone word of five syllables (e.g, pres. mid. 
ptc. eklegomenos ‘picked’), pitch rose steadily 
over the initia] two unaccented syllables, peaked 
at the accented syllable, then fell steeply over 
the first post-accentual syllable and less steeply 
over the final syllable (Devine and Stephens 
1994183189). The turning point between the 
post-accentual fall in pitch and the rise to the 
following accent coincides with word-boundary, 
which certainly had a ‘demarcative’ function, i.e., 
made word boundaries audible (Allen 1973:246); 
this may point to a Low word-final boundary 
tone in the phonological representation (Devine 
and Stephens 1994180). Statements by grammar- 
ians and other ancient scholars provide a further 
source of information about the phonetic nature 
of word-level accentuation (Devine and Stephens 
1994:171-172; Probert 2003:4—7), and comparison 
with the accentual systems of related languages, 
especially Vedic and Balto-Slavic, suggests that 
in Proto-Indo-European, one syllable of each 
accented word was realized with high pitch (cf. 
Olander 2009:53-100 with refs.). 

The accentuation of a word is determined 
by interacting phonological, morphological, 
and lexical factors. The + phonology plays two 
important roles in this system. First, it places 
restrictions on which syllables can host an 
accent and on what type of accent (acute and/ 
or circumflex) can be realized there. The most 
important of these restrictions, the so-called 
‘+ Law of Limitation’, essentially sets the accent- 
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able domain of a word, which consists of the 
final three syllables if the ultima is light, and 
the final two if it is heavy (Gottling 1835:21-28; 
Steriade 1988:273-275). Note that for the Law 
of Limitation, a single word-final consonant is 
weightless (is not associated with a + mora); 
final syllables ending in a short + vowel (-V#) 
and those ending in a short vowel followed 
by a single + consonant (-VC#) both count as 
light (monomoraic), e.g. basileia ‘queen’, acc. 
sg. basileian. All other syllable rhymes count 
as heavy (bimoraic) (+ Syllable Weight). Within 
the accentable domain, an acute accent is 
phonologically permissible on any syllable (with 
one systematic exception noted below), but the 
circumflex accent is subject to further restric- 
tions. It is phonologically licit on fina] syllables 
containing a long vowel or ~ diphthong (i.e., 
final VV-syllables), where an acute is also pos- 
sible, as reflected by contrasts such as isthmoi 
‘isthmuses’ (nom.) vs. isthmo? ‘on the isthmus’ 
(loc./adv.), The circumflex also occurs on penul- 
timate VV-syllables, where it is in complemen- 
tary distribution with the acute according to 
the so-called ‘sotéra rule’: the accent on a pen- 
ultimate VV-syllable is realized as a circumflex 
if the word-final syllable contains a short vowel, 
e.g. sdtéra ‘savior’ (acc.), ofkos ‘house’; otherwise, 
it is realized as an acute, e.g. sdterdn ‘saviors’ 
(gen.), ofkois ‘houses’ (dat.). In other words, if the 
penult is accented, the phonology determines 
which type of accent is realized there, meaning 
that phonologically, a contrast in accent type 
ts limited to word-fmal VV-syllables. Together, 
these phonological restrictions permit only the 
five combinations of accent location and type 
already recognized by the ancient grammarians: 


~ Oxytone (exiitonos): acute on the ultima, e.g, 
ophthalmoi ‘eyes’ 

— Perispomenon (perispomenos): circumflex on 
the ultima, e.g. ophthalm6n ‘eyes’ (gen.) 

— Paroxytone (paroxititonos): acute on the 
penult, e.g. sdtérdn ‘saviors’ (gen.) 

— Properispomenon (properispomenos): circum- 
flex on the penullt, e.g. sotéra ‘savior’ (acc.) 

- Proparoxytone (proparoxttonos): acute on 
the antepenult, e.g. hélios ‘sun’ 


However, the maximum number of ways any 
given form may be accented is three, as exempli- 
hed by the following nonsense words: 


meidupléré: meidupléré meidupléré meiduplere 
meidupléros; meiduplérds meidupléros meidtipléros 


meiduploros: meiduplorés meidupléros meidiploros 


3. LEXICON, MORPHOLOGY, PHONOLOGY: 
RECESSIVE ACCENTUATION 


Within the bounds set by the phonology, mor- 
phological and lexical factors determine the 
accentuation of a given word (+ Classical Greek 
Morphology (Survey); + Greek Lexicon, Struc- 
ture and Origin of). Thus, Greek accent is only 
‘free’ insofar as the accentuation of a word is 
not determined by phonological factors alone. 
This limited freedom is reflected in minimal 
pairs that differ only in position and/or type of 
accent, e.g. kér ‘doom’ vs. kér ‘heart’, lithobdlos 
‘pelting with stones’ vs, lithdbolos ‘pelted with 
stones’. 

lf every inflectional form of a word is accented 
as early (i.e., as far ‘left’) as permitted by the 
Law of Limitation, that word is said to exhibit 
‘recessive accentuation’, e.g. dnthropos ‘(hu) 
man’, gen. sg. anthrapou, dat. sg. anthropdi, acc. 
sg. dnthropon, etc. In this accentual subtype, 
we observe the second role of phonology inter- 
acting with lexical and morphological factors. 
Recessive accentuation is both the property of 
particular lexical items, such as anthropos, and 
the property of entire morphologically circum- 
scribed classes of words, such as finite verbs, 
3grd-declension neuter nouns, and most types of 
+ compounds, including those whose first mem- 
ber is a governing preposition or verb (Kipar- 
sky 2003; Vendryes 1945:189-196), e.g. phil(o)-X 
‘X-loving’ compounds such as philoinos ‘wine- 
loving’, philésophos ‘wisdom-loving’, phildpais 
‘boy-loving’, philértux ‘quail-loving', philospélunx 
‘cave-loving’, etc. In short, lexical and/or mor- 
phological features determine whether a word is 
recessively accented; the phonology determines 
the accentable domain and locates the accent 
‘leftmost’ in that domain. 

A number of facts suggest that recessive 
accentuation was the unmarked or default type 
of accentuation in the language (cf. Probert 
2006:128-144): among accented words, recessive 
accentuation is more frequent than non-recessive 
accentuation by both type and token; compari- 
son with Vedic and Germanic points to a ten- 
dency within the history of Greek to innovate 
recessive accentuation in inherited lexical items, 
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e.g. pdros ‘formerly’ vs. Vedic purds ‘before’ < PIE 
*prh,6s or *prh,és; entire morphological classes 
of words (noted above) are recessively accented 
in Greek, but no such class is associated with a 
non-recessive type of accentuation; finally, in 
Lesbian, recessive accentuation was generalized 
to virtually all accented words, arguably due to 
an extreme form of the tendency just noted. 

A central question regarding the Law of Limi- 
tation and recessive accentuation is whether the 
accentable domain is related to the rhythmic 
phonology of the language in general (cf. Devine 
and Stephens 1994154). In other words, can the 
accentable domain be equated with a rhyth- 
mic/prosodic constituent that is also reflected 
in meter, word formation, and other (morpho) 
phonological processes? Building on Steriade 
(1988), recent studies suggest that the accentual 
domain is — or is aligned with — a unit of rhyth- 
mic organization known as a + foot (cf. Probert 
2010 with refs.). The span between the accent (’) 
and word-end (#) consists of two light syllables 
(LL), e.g. Aeurémata#, a heavy syllable (H), e.g. 
heurématon#, or a heavy-light sequence (HL), 
e.g. heuréma#® — in other words, ‘LL# or ‘H(L)@. 
This span has been equated with a word-final 
quantity-insensitive trochaic foot (Sauzet 1989) 
and a quantity-sensitive one (Golston 1990). The 
latter, a bimoraic rhythmic unit consisting of 
either two fight syllables (LL) or one heavy syl- 
lable (H) may also be reflected in Greek word 
formation (Gunkel 2011), meter (Golston & Riad 
2000; 2005; Gunkel 2010:43—75), and constraints 
on minimal word size, alias word minima 
(Devine and Stephens 1994:93; Golston 1991). On 
that analysis, in recessively accented words, the 
beginning of the post-accentual fall in pitch (°) is 
aligned with the first mora of the word-final foot, 
e.g. heuré(mata) and - representing the bimo- 
raic long vowel 6 as 00 ~— heurémd(toon), For 
indispensable in-depth treatments of Ancient 
Greek rhythmic organization including alterna- 
tive views on foot structure, cf. Allen (1973) and 
Devine and Stephens (1984, 1994). 


4. FURTHER MORPHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Morphological features also condition the pho- 
nological status of the word-final diphthongs 
-of and -ai in the accentual system. For both the 
Law of Limitation and the sétéra rule, word-final 
-of and -ai have the status of a light word-final 
syllable rhyme consisting of a short vowel plus a 


consonant (-VC#). This is apparent in recessively 
accented paradigms where, for example, nom. 
pl. phildsophoi ‘philosophers’, basileiai ‘queens’, 
and 2 sg. aor. imp. mid. paideusai ‘educate’ are 
proparoxytone like nom. sg. phildsophos, acc. 
sg. basileian, and 2 sg. aor. imp. act. paideuson, 
which end in -VC#. It is also apparent in forms 
where the so¢éra rule applies. For example, nom. 
pl. oikoi ‘houses’, gaiai ‘lands’, and aor. inf. act. 
paideisai are properispomenon like nom. sg. 
oikos ‘house’, acc. sg. gaian ‘land’, and neut. 
nom./acc./voc. sg. aor. act, ptc. paidedsan, which 
end in -VC#, The inflectional endings -vi and -ai 
of the 3 sg. present and aorist optative active 
and the locative singular — or adverbial locative 
~ ending -oi pose morphologically conditioned 
exceptions. Like all other word-final long vowels 
and diphthongs, they have the status of heavy 
-VV# rhymes in the accentual system. This is 
likewise reflected in recessive paradigms where, 
for example, 3 sg. pres. and aor. opt. act. paid- 
euoi and paideusai are paroxytone like paideuo 
‘| am educating’, and where the sotéra rule fails 
to apply: loc. sg. ofkoi ‘at home’ is paroxytone 
like dat. sg. ofkdi. There is no evidence that this 
morphologically conditioned phonological dis- 
tinction between diphthongs existed outside the 
system of accentuation (Probert 2012). 

The distribution of acute and circumflex 
accents on word-final syllables that are pho- 
nologically ‘free’ to host either accent is con- 
ditioned by morphological features as well. 
Specifically, the distribution appears to be based 
on case: nominative and accusative forms bear 
an acute accent, genitive and dative forms bear 
circumflex accents, e.g, ist declension nom. and 
acc. sg. phord ‘carrying, bearing; load, burden’, 
phoran, pl. phorai, phords vs. gen. and dat. sg. 
phordas, phordi, pl. phorén, phordis. 

Morphemes themselves have accentual 
properties (Kiparsky 1973, 2010, forthcoming; 
Probert 2006:145-148; Steriade 1988). Descrip- 
tively, there are four types in Ancient Greek. 
First, there are inherently accented morphemes 
such as the stem agrd- of agros ‘farm, country’ 
and the suffixes -dd- and -ikd- of words such as 
gen. sg. phugddos ‘exile’, manikds ‘mad’. The 
last inherently accented morpheme imposes its 
accent on the entire derivative, e.g. phugad-ikd-s 
phugadikos ‘of/for exile’ (not *phugddikos). Most 
inherently accented morphemes are stems or 
derivational suffixes (+ Derivational Morphol- 
ogy) such as the -evi- used to form nouns of 
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occupational/ethnic appurtenance and agent 
nouns, e.g. khalkeus ‘bronzesmith’ (derived from 
khalkés ‘bronze’), Euboieis ‘Euboean’ (from 
Euboia ‘Euboea’), stigeus ‘tattooer’ (from stizé 
‘| tattoo’), the -rmd- used to form deverbal nouns, 
e.g, biasmds ‘violence’ (from bidz6 'T (use) force’), 
hoplismés ‘arming’ (from hoplizo ‘| arm’), and the 
-téo- used to form deontic verbal adjectives, e.g, 
graptéus ‘to be written’ (from grapho ‘I write’), 
anétéos ‘to be bought’ (from dnéomai ‘T buy’), 
etc. However, there are also inherently accented 
inflectional sufhxes, such as the genitive plu- 
ral ending -6n of tst declension nouns, which 
arose by contraction from d-6n. Compare the 
accented ending in nouns such as nom. sg. pérné 
‘prostitute’, gen. pl. pornén with the unaccented 
ending -on of ist declension feminine adjectives 
such as nom. sg, d/lé ‘other’, gen. pl. d/lén (not 
*allén). Second, there are pre-accenting mor- 
phemes, which differ from accented morphemes 
in that they induce an accent on the preced- 
ing syllable. They include the af used to form 
aorist active infinitives, e.g. telésai ‘complete’, 
poiésai ‘do, make’ (with a circumflex by the 
sotéra rule) and the -stha/ used to form pertect 
medio-passive infinitives, e.g. tetelésthai ‘have 
completed’. Third, there are inherently unac- 
cented morphemes that adopt the accentual 
properties of the base form. Most inflectional 
endings are of this type, e.g. the gen., dat., and 
acc. sg. endings -os, -i, and -a, of phugddos, 
phugddi, phugdda, and the nom., gen., dat., and 
acc. endings of phugddes, phugddon, phugdsi(n), 
and phugddas. The suffix -the(n) that is used 
to form ablatival adverbs also has these prop- 
erties; compare agréthe(n) ‘from the country’ 
(from agrés) with dllothe(n) ‘from another place’ 
(from délos ‘other’). Fourth, there are inherently 
unaccented suffixes that induce recessive accen- 
tuation regardless of the accentual properties of 
the base. The suffix -(jJa has those properties, 
eg, alétheia ‘truth’ (from alethes ‘true’), basileia 
‘queen’ (from basilets ‘king’). 


5. THE EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK 
ACCENTUAL SYSTEM 


Examination of linguistic developments within 
the history of Greek and comparison with related 
languages, especially Vedic, allows us to recon- 
struct the development of the Greek accentual 
system. Perhaps the most important trend in the 
diachronic development of the Greek accentual 


system involves a trajectory from a relatively 
‘free’ accentual system, where accent was primar- 
ily morphologically determined and phonology 
played a minor role — like the Vedic system — 
to a less free, more phonologically constrained 
system. Specific developments along this trajec- 
tory are the Law of Limitation and several pre- 
historic and historic leftward accent shifts which 
also display sensitivity to the distribution of syl- 
lable weight, such as - Wheelers Law, which 
was apparently pan-dialectal, and + Vendryes’ 
Law, which affected > Attic only. The develop- 
ment of the Law of Limitation in Proto- or Com- 
mon Greek was likely facilitated by the fact that 
the inherited morphological accent very often 
happened to ‘obey’ the Law of Limitation before 
it arose (Probert 2012). For example, language 
learners could analyze forms such as phéro, 
phereis, phérei, phéromes/n, phérete, phéronti, 
etc. either as being morphologically accented 
on the verbal root phér ‘carry’, or phonologically 
accented, such that the accent was aligned with 
a rhythmic constituent such as the word-final 
foot mentioned above, i.e., phé(rév), phé(réte), 
etc. An analysis of the latter sort — likely facili- 
tated by changes in rhythmic organization and/ 
or its phonetic expression — produced the Law 
of Limitation. 

In the wake of the accent shifts, speakers 
made sense of new weight-sensitive accentual 
differences within the same word-formation 
type by innovating morphophonological rules for 
accent placement. For example, Wheeler's Law 
produced alternations such as psukho-pompos 
‘soul-escorting’ vs. patro-ktdénos ‘father-killing’ 
in a compound type which was originally oxy- 
tone, to judge by Vedic, eg. hasta-grabhah 
‘hand-grasping’, bhuvana-cyavah ‘world-shaking’. 
Speakers innovated the following rule for the 
formation of these compounds: if the penult is 
light, accent it (teukhes-phdros, teukho-phdros 
‘armor-wearing’); otherwise, accent the ultima 
(pstikho-pompos). Neuter diminutives in -ion 
reflect a comparable nile: they are usually par- 
oxytone if the antepenult is heavy and prop- 
aroxytone if it is light (Vendryes 19452166), e.g. 
thérion ‘little beast’ vs. thurion ‘little door’. 

The Proto-Greek innovation of circumflex 
accentuation offset this trend slightly, insofar as 
it introduced a new kind of accentual freedom — 
the contrast between acute and circumflex — in 
word-final VV-syllables, e.g. gen. sg. phords vs. 
acc. pl. phoras. The circumflex in such forms, 
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and likely in Greek in general ( Jasanoff 2004), 
arose via the contraction of an accented vowel 
with a following unaccented vowel over which 
the pitch fell again, e.g. gen. sg. (PIE *b*oréhzes >) 
*ptordas > phords, dat. sg. (PIE *b*oréh,ej >) 
*p"orduj > phordi, gen. pl. (PIE *sthotéh,om) > 
*statéom > statén ‘placed, standing’; compare 
the Rigvedic and Avestan metrical evidence for 
uncontracted genitive plural forms in *-aam 
(cf. Kiimmel forthcoming). Speakers appar- 
ently found morphological case to be the best 
predictor of accent type, with the result that cir- 
cumflex accentuation was analogically extended 
to forms that originally had acute accentuation, 
e.g. PIE dat. sg. *sthtdj >> statdi (-- Analogy). 

Regarding the accentual properties of mor- 
phemes, Vedic has correlates for the four Greek 
types sketched out above, as well as a fifth type 
of underlyingly accented morpheme that either 
imposes its accent on the derivative, like Greek 
-ikd-, or adopts the accent of the base, like Greek 
-the(n), depending on the accentual properties 
of the base (cf. ‘recessive accented’ morphemes 
in Kiparsky 2010, forthcoming, with refs.). The 
Vedic suffix -(m)and-, the cognate of the Greek 
medio-passive participial suffix -meno-, has those 
properties. Compare sufhx-accented Susamanah. 
‘having labored’ with root-accented ydjamdnah 
‘sacrificing’. Which language innovated in this 
case is a subject for future investigation. 

The complex interplay of phonological, 
morphological, and lexical factors, the robust 
attestation of the language, and a tradition of 
scholarship on the subject that has its roots in 
the 2nd c, BCE make Ancient Greek accentuation 
a unique subject for constructing and testing lin- 
guistic theories as well as for reconstructing the 
accentual system of Proto-Indo-European. 
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DiettTen GUNKEL 


Accommodation 


Language accommodation (LA) is the ten- 
dency of a speaker to modify linguistic behavior 
according to interlocutor characteristics. “Lan- 
guage Accommodation Theory” was developed 
in the 1970s (Giles 1979) in the area of social 
psychology and is based on the assumption that 
speakers are motivated to adjust their speech 
style, or accommodate it, to express their atti- 
tude to others. The motivation for accommoda- 
tion lies in the (unconscious?) desire of speakers 
to associate themselves with (positive LA), or 
keep themselves apart from (negative LA), given 
social groups. In order to have one of the two 
typologies of LA, speakers should possess dif- 
ferent languages and/or social and regional dia- 
lects > (Dialects, Classification of). In order to 
predict instances of LA, a model based on the 
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interaction of linguistic (structural differences 
between dialects) and sociolinguistic (degree 
of reciprocal prestige of interlocutors) factors 
was developed, namely the “ethnic boundary 
model” (Giles 1979). The model suggests that 
structural distance (+ Structural Linguistics and 
Greek) and sociolinguistic prestige determine 
the degree of LA. 

An example of positive LA is present in 
an archaic dedication from the Peloponnese 
(Cartledge 2000) in which two different dialects, 
namely + Arcadian and + Laconian, belonging 
to distinct groups, combine in an unexpected 
manner. Here, the use of the proper name of 
Poseidon (+ Theonyms) in Arcadian (Posoiddni) 
can be understood as chosen by the author of 
the dedication — maybe a powerful person from 
Laconian society — to address the people of 
Tegea, in order to testify to his political power 
in a period during which Sparta was interact- 
ing with some Arcadian cities (Consani 2012). 
On the other hand, the chancery of the City 
of Larisa’s meticulous separation of Philip V's 
decrees written in Koine (+ Koiné, Features of ) 
from the city law decrees in the local dialect, 
and the translation into the dialect of the Mace- 
donian sovereign’s decrees ({G 1X 2, 517, end 
3rd c. BCE), can be interpreted as negative LA 
in that the dialect is heralded as a symbol of city 
independence from external political power. 
A similar tendency indicating distance with 
respect to the Koine, but with greater variety 
in both local and regional linguistic forms, is 
exhibited by another inscription from the early 
2nd c. BCE (Tziafalias-Helly 2004-2005); in this 
example local forms from Larisa’s dialect (-nthi 
/-nthein third pl. active/passive) appear together 
with + Thessalian (-men inf. ending added to 
thematic verbs) and + Northwestern items (to/ 
nom. plur.), A further example of the problem- 
atic nature of the differences between spoken 
and literary language is represented by the use of 
different dialects in literary works, particularly in 
plays which are characterized by greater realism 
compared with other literary genres, such as the 
Old Comedy (+ Comedy, Diction of). The socio- 
linguistic analysis of Aristophanes’ plays con- 
ducted by Colvin (1999) reveals an unexpected 
absence of LA phenomena in the language of 
the characters from > Boeotia and Acarnania, 
whose dialects were perceived as quite differ- 
ent from the + Attic dialect. By reproducing the 
characters’ use of dialect, without any LA, the 


author achieved humor and realism: this could 
be a strictly literary strategy. But, according to 
the “ethnic boundary model’, the absence of LA 
could also be due to the structural and sociolin- 
guistic distance (-- Ancient Greek Sociolinguis- 
tics and Dialectology) between the dialect of 
Athens and that of the Doric area. 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Accusative 


The accusative case in Ancient Greek expresses 
both the syntactic feature of the > direct object 
of transitive action verbs and the semantic fea- 
ture of total affectedness (and of its local mean- 
ing, ie, direction), as becomes obvious from 
its adverbial uses and its variation with other 
cases or prepositional phrases. The above defini- 
tion shows that the term ‘accusative case’ (Latin 
casus accusativus ‘case of accusing’) is a mis- 
nomer, i.e., the result of a mistranslation of the 
Ancient Greek aitiatiké ptésis (= Lat. casus caus- 
ativus ‘case of that which is caused’; cf. Smyth 
1956:353). The original name aifiatiké/causativus 
reflects the fact that in Ancient Greek (where 
the number of PIE cases is already reduced by 
syncretism (+ Case, including Syncretism)) the 
accusative mainly denotes ‘total atfectedness' 
and ‘direction’ (Luraghi 2003, 2009), Both of 
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these, but mainly the former, can be consid- 
ered the basic meanings of the Ancient Greek 
accusative, since its other meanings, such as the 
accusative of (locative and temporal) extension 
or the adverbial use (+ Adverbial Constituents) 
(that is, an abstract accusative of extension), can 
be explained as derivatives from those of total 
affectedness and direction. 


1. TYPES OF ACCUSATIVE IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


This section will offer a detailed description of 
the different uses of the accusative in Ancient 
Greek that can be categorized under the broad 
classes of “total affectedness” and “direction’. 


1a. Accusative of Total Affectedness 

The accusative can denote the effect of the ver- 
bal action (‘Accusative of Result’; other terms for 
this use in historical grammars: ‘causative use/ 
kausativer Gebrauch’, Kiihner & Gerth 1898:299); 
an object (not often a person) emerges through 
the verbal action (e.g. ndémisma kopsonta ‘by 
making coins’, Hdt. 3.56). With some verbs, 
the result of the verbal action can be shown 
in a noun or adjective predicate to the direct 
object (proleptic nouns and adjectives; Smyth 
1956:357 — see (1)). In Classical Greek, intransi- 
tive verbs of movement, sound, light emission 
etc. can be used as transitive verbs (causativiza- 
tion process (+ Causative Formation); cf. Lavi- 
das 2009:65-77) with an accusative case that 
denotes the result of the verbal action (e.g. /ébéta 
krotéousi ‘they beat on cauldrons; lit.: they make 
the cauldrons sound’, Hdt. 6.58; Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:299). As verbs with causative/resultative 
meaning are prototypical of verbs taking the 
accusative case, they do not display any case 
alternation (Lavidas 2009:18—20, 76-78, 94-105). 


(1) touton tréphein te kai auxein mégan 
‘And cherish/nurse him and make him 
greater’ (Pl. Resp. 565c; Smyth 1956:357) 


The accusative can also express the person to 
whom something is done or said (e.g. ew (or kalés) 
poiéd ‘I do well’, therapeuo ‘I am an attendant, 
I do service’, adikéo ‘I do wrong’), or it is used with 
verbs of emotion (e.g. phobéomai ‘be seized with 
fear, be affrighted’, ekpléttomai ‘be panic-struck, 
amazed, esp. by fear’, Aatapléttomai ‘to fear’, 
eulabéomai ‘beware of'), or with verbs, adverbs, 


and particles of swearing (dmnumi 'to swear’, 
epiorkéd ‘to swear falsely by’, with md, ou md, nai 
md, particles used in assertions and oaths, or né, 
a particle of strong affirmation), (Other terms for 
this use include External Accusative and Exter- 
nal Object; Smyth 1956:358fF. ) 

Furthermore, the accusative denotes a qual- 
ity or a state of affairs with respect to which 
the scope of the verb or the nominal is limited 
(‘Accusative of Specification or Reference’; other 
terms that are used: ‘Greek Accusative’, ‘Accusa- 
tive of Respect’; Smyth 1956:360), Hence it can 
indicate the extent to which a predicate applies, 
the part (or a common restrictive close mean- 
ing) of a whole referred to, or qualities and attri- 
butes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, 
etc.). In most cases, the accusative is an area 
expression that denotes an abstract domain. The 
Accusative of Specification/Reference can be 
used not only with transitive verbs, but also with 
intransitives (e.g. médeé tas phrénas hugiainein 
‘his mind too should be diseased’, Hdt. 3.33), pas- 
sive verbs, adjectives (e.g. dtimoi ta somata ‘they 
were deprived of their personal rights’, And. 
1.74) and nouns (e.g. kretéres arithmon hex ‘(he 
dedicated a hoard of gold, among which) bowls 
that were six in number’, Hdt. 114; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:86) as well (Horrocks & Stavrou 
2010:290). This usage can result in some quasi- 
adverbial expressions in the accusative express- 
ing duration or measure (e.g. Athénaios to génos 
‘an Athenian by birth’, Schwyzer & Debrunner 
1950:68; makrdn ‘far’, Humbert 1960:263). Middle 
verbs, whose subject is represented as acting 
either for itself, in its own interest or with its 
own means (porizomai ‘provide for myself’, mis- 
thdomai ‘rent’, tithemai ten pséphon ‘give my 
vote’, upophainomai gnomén ‘express my opin- 
ion’) can also govern a noun phrase in the accu- 
Sative case. 

A noun of the same etymological stem as 
the verb (figura etymologica) in the accusa- 
live strengthens or completes the action that 
is described by the verb (‘Cognate Accusative'’/ 
‘Akkusativ des Inhalts’, Schwyzer & Debrun- 
ner 1950:74ff.; ‘Accusative of Content’, Smyth 
1956:354 see (2)); sometimes the cognate noun 
in the accusative is modified by an adjective 
(dprékton polemon polemizein ‘fought a war in 
vain’, Hom. //. 2.121) or a noun in the genitive 
case. The accusative can have a kindred mean- 
ing with the verb (Smyth 1956:356 — see (3)). 
It sets the particular modality of the action, 
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like an adverb. A cognate accusative can also 
be connected with adjectives (4). If the cognate 
accusative is omitted, its attributive adjective 
is employed as an adverbially used form of a 
neuter plural or singular (etdxanto kuklon ‘(the 
Peloponnesians) ordered their fleet in such man- 
ner as they made thereof a circle’, Thuc. 2.83.5; 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:78). 


(2) (pdnu dimen) philosophein philosophian 

‘(I did feel confident that) I was a student of 
a philosophy (Xen. Mem. 4.2.23; Kithner & 
Gerth 1898:308) 

ton hieron kaloimenon polemon estrateusan 
(The Lacedaemonians) took in hand the 
war called the holy war’ (Thuc. 1.112; Smyth 
1956:356) 

méte ti sophos on tén ekeinén sophian mete 
amathées ten amathian 

‘Neither wise in their wisdom nor foolish 
in their folly’ (Plat. Ap. 22e; Kihner & Gerth 
1898:307) 


~— 
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1b. Accusative of Direction 

It is mainly with motion verbs that the accusa- 
tive expresses the direction or the goal of a 
motion (mnéstéras aphiketo ‘(when the divine 
woman) reached the suitors’, Hom. Od. 1.332; 
Smyth 1956:358); the nouns usually have spa- 
tial referents or denote ‘social locations’, such 
as boulé ‘assembly’ ((5) - ‘Accusative of Direc- 
tion’; other terms for this use: ‘Accusative of 
Extent of Space or Time'/‘Terminal Accusative’, 
Smyth 1956:3571f,; ‘Adverbial Accusative of Space 
and Time’/‘Accusative of Direction and Target’, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:681f.). In this use, 
the accusative has an adverbial role, and one 
could thus replace it with an adverb. In Homer, 
the direction and goal of the movement become 
more transparent through the use of the suffix -de 
(polinde ‘to the city’, Hom. Jl. 5.224). An adjective 
or a noun in the genitive case often modifies the 
accusative (e.g. érkhetai pdlin ten Euruteian ‘(he) 
advanced on Eurytus’s city’, Soph. Trach. 259). 
In many instances the accusative of direction is 
governed by a compound verb with the prefixes 
ana-, en-, eis-, dia-, kata-, pros- (Horrocks & Stav- 
rou 2007:613, e.g. klimaka d’ hupsélén katebéseto 
‘(she) descended a high staircase’, Hom. Od. 
1.330). The accusative can also express the space 
or the path (perlative value) over which a move- 
ment takes place, the distance between the 
object in motion and the landmark (straight tra- 


jectory or motion over a surface) or space mea- 
sure (cf. Luraghi 2003756; non-dynamic state — ee 
(6)), as well as the extent of time of an action 
(how far? how long? when? — duration of time). 
In the case of the temporal interpretation, it is 
implied that the verbal action covers the entire 
time span (émeinen héméras heptd ‘he remained 
for seven days’, Xen. An. 1.2.6). Some accusa- 
tives of limitation and extent have crystallized, 
functioning like mere adverbs. Hence, many 
adverbial expressions have emerged in which 
the accusative noun is replaced by an adjec- 
tive or a pronoun (such as todto ‘this-pron.neut. 
sg.’, t6de ‘this-pron.neut.sg.’): tdde (i.e. taztén ten 
manian) mainetai ‘he does rage so’, Hom. Qd. 
5.185; ten eutheian ‘straight/direct'’, ten takhisten 
‘most swiftly’, to pdlai ‘of old’; see Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:69). 


(5) basilées hésvi kekléate boulén 

‘The kings, all who had been called into con- 
clave’ (Hom. If. 10.195) 

apo mén Souson déka kai diekosious stadious 
apékhonti 

‘(This place) is two hundred and ten stadia 
away from Susa’ (Hdt. 6.119) 


(6) 


z2. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVES 


A number of verbs (especially verbs of teach- 
ing, reminding, asking, demanding, persuading, 
hiding, depriving, (un)clothing) can take two 
accusatives (the so-called ‘Double Accusative’), 
one denoting the affected person and the other 
the Theme (- Patient and Theme) (Jacquinod 
1989, 1995 — (7)-(8)). In the passive, these verbs 
usually retain the accusative of the Theme, 
while the accusative that denotes the person 
becomes the subject in the nominative case (for 
more details, cf. Lavidas 2009:87ff.; ouk epeithonto 
ta esangelthénta ‘(the majority of the generals) did 
not believe the news’, Hdt. 8.81). Verbs of making, 
naming, appointing, choosing, considering, show- 
ing, proving, declaring take an accusative comple- 
ment that denotes a person (external object) and 
a second accusative (noun without the article) as 
its predicate (+ Predicative Constituents) (9). 


(7) ho pdlemos aeimnéston paideian autous 
epaideuse 
‘The war taught them a lesson not to be 
forgotten’ (Aeschin. In Ctes. 3.148) 

(8) khiténa ton heautot ekeinon Emphiese 
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‘(He) put his own tunic on him’ (Xen. Cyr. 
1.3.17; see Smyth 1956:364) 

(9) stratégon te auton euthus heilonto 
‘They presently chose him for general’ (Thuc. 
8.82) 


In some cases, the second accusative (the one 
that refers to a Theme) can be a cognate accusa- 
tive and stand in closer relation to the verb. It is 
frequently modified by an adjective (e.g. oud’ ai 
tosoditon ékhthos ekhthairé se ‘I do not hate you 
with so great a hate’, Soph. El. 1034). Again, when 
these verbs that take a cognate accusative and 
an external accusative (of the affected person) 
are passivized, the cognate accusative (Theme) 
is maintained while the accusative of the person 
is put into the nominative and becomes the 
subject of the passive verb (10). The accusative 
of the whole and the part is another type of 
double accusative construction, and it seems 
to be older than the other accusative constnic- 
tions: it is common in Homer but very rare in 
the subsequent periods of the language, and is 
used in sentences where the part is an inalien- 
able possession ( Jacquinod 1989, 1995; Luraghi 
2003). In these cases one accusative denotes the 
part, especially the one affected by the action, 
and the other the person (e.g. hé se pdédas nip- 
sei ‘she shall wash your feet; lit. ‘wash you [in 
respect to| your feet’) Hom. Od. 19.356; Smyth 
1956:267). 

Finally, there is another type of a double accu- 
sative construction which occurs in compound 
expressions with an abstract accusative and the 
verbs poiéomai ‘make’, tithemai ‘put’ and ékhd 
‘have’; these compound expressions behave like 
verbs with an accusative object (1): 


(10) tenddxasanzémian toisdarkhousizémiouisthé 
‘He shall be fined a fine fixed by the off- 
cials’ (Plat. Leg. 843e) 

Iiiou phthords... pséphous éthento (= epseé- 
phisanto) 

‘They voted for the destruction of Ilium’ 
(Aesch. Ag. 814-16) 


(11) 


3. OTHER USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE: 
THE ACCUSATIVE AS DEFAULT CASE 


When the subject of the infinitive (> Infinitives, 
Syntax) is different from the subject and the 
object of the governing verb (+ Government 
Binding and Greek) (and it is not known in 


the sentence), it stands in the accusative case 
(accusativus cum infinitivo); its predicate noun 
(if any) also stands in the accusative (12). When 
emphatic, the common subject of the main verb 
and of the infinitive is repeated with the infini- 
tive and stands in the accusative (but the reflex- 
ive spheis ‘they-masc./fem.pl.’ is attested both in 
the nominative and in the accusative — (13)-(14)). 


(12) nomizod humds emoi einai kai patrida kat 
philous kai summakhous 

‘For ! consider that you are to me both my 
country and friends and allies’ (Xen. An. 
1.3.6; Jannaris 1897:481) 

hégesdmenos emauton epieikésteron einai 
‘Deeming myself to be too honest’ (PI. 
Ap. 36b) 

ou spheis adikeisthai, all’ eketnous mdllon 
‘(He said that) not they (the speaker and 
the other Lacedaemonians), but rather 
they (the Toroneans) had been wronged’ 
(Thuc. 4.114) 


(13) 


eee” 
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A noun can also stand in the accusative if it is 
ungoverned (the accusative appears to be a kind 
of default case for Ancient Greek), mainly in 
cases of salutation, prohibition, lively questions, 
and expression of displeasure. This (elliptical) 
use of the accusative very often occurs at the 
beginning of sentences, especially in long sen- 
tences, where the object that is the main ele- 
ment of the sentence is presented in advance 
(for reasons of clarity, the object is repeated later 
in the sentence by means of a pronoun — (15)). 


(15) ton dé Manén, danelsas argurion Arkhepo- 
lidi toi Peiraiei, epeide ouk hoids t’ én 
autoi apodounui ho Arkhépolis oute ton 
tékon oute to arkhaion hdpan, enapetimesen 
autoi. 
‘As for Manes, Arethusius lent some money 
to Archepolis of Peiraeus, and when Archep- 
olis was unable to pay either the interest or 
the principal in full, he made over to him, 
Manes, in settlement.’ (Dem. Or. 53.20; cf. 
Kiihner & Gerth 1898:330) 


Furthermore, an accusative neuter participle can 
also stand in an absolute function (instead of the 
genitive (+ Genitive Absolute)), with or without 
an infinitive, when it is impersonal (+ Imper- 
sonal Verbs/Constnuictions) or passive or in the 
construction of dn + adjective. If preceded by Ads 
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‘as’ or hasper ‘just as’, personal verbs can appear 
in the accusative absolute, in all genders and 
numbers (see (16)-(19)). 


(16) (Impersonal verbs) nun axioi tukhein ou 
meton autoi 

‘To which he now demands admission 
without any right’ (Lys. 31.32) 

(Passive verbs) efréménon d’ autais apantan 
enthdde... hetidousi koukh hékousin 
‘Though it was told them to meet here, they 
sleep and have not come’ (Aristoph. Lys. 13) 
(Adjectives with dn) sé oukhi esdsamen... 
hoidn te on kai dunatén 

‘We did not rescue you... although it was 
both feasible and possible’ (PI. Crit. 46a) 
(Personal verbs) Ads ten mén tén khréstén 
homilian dskésin otsan tés aretés, ten dé ton 
poneéron katdlusin. 

‘For the society of honest men is a train- 
ing in virtue, but the society of the bad 
is virtue’s undoing.’ (Xen. Mem. 1.2.20; cf. 
Goodwin 1965:853) 


(17) 


(18) 


Furthermore, in Homeric Greek the accusative 
cuse as a complement of a preposition (+ Adpo- 
sitions, Prepositions) denotes Direction (trajec- 
tory) or Location (or Motion along a path): eis 
‘Into' + accusative; did ‘through’, katd ‘down- 
wards', Aupér ‘over/beyond'’ + accusative or 
genitive; amphi ‘about/on both sides’, and ‘on/ 
upwards’, epi ‘on/upon’, metd ‘among/between’, 
para ‘beside’, peri‘round about’, pros ‘on the side 
of/in the direction of’, hupd ‘under’ + accusa- 
tive or genitive or dative. The contrast between 
the ‘locative’ accusative and the genitive is lost 
in Classical Greek, where certain meanings are 
conventionalized with certain prepositions. The 
accusative case has a high frequency with prepo- 
sitions in Ancient Greek, and it is the only case 
used as complement of prepositions trom Byz- 
antine Greek onward (Luraghi 2003:331). 


4. ALTERNATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
WITH OTHER CASES OR PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES IN ANCIENT GREEK 


The accusative expresses the semantic role of 
Patient and denotes total affectedness, in con- 
trast to the other cases that show partial affect- 
edness (partitive genitive) and no change of 
state (dative) (20). Hence, when there is an alter- 
nation between the accusative and the dative 


or the genitive, the accusative is selected for 
inanimate objects (for example, dphelein ‘help/ 
aid/succor’ + accusative or often [in Attic poets 
and in later prose] + dative; asebein ‘be impious/ 
act profanely/commit sacrilege’ + accusative or 
prepositions eis ‘into’, peri ‘round about’, prds 
‘on the side of/in the direction of’ with a person; 
akhthesthai ‘to be vexed’ or aiskhunesthai ‘make 
ugly, disfigure’ + accusative or dative/preposi- 
tional phrase [epi ‘on/upon’] of person [source of 
the emotion]; Kiihner & Gerth 1898:299). For the 
accusative of reference or respect/specification 
sometimes the dative is also employed (21). This 
becomes frequent in Hellenistic-Roman ~ Koine 
Greek (enedunamothé téi pistei (he) was strong 
in faith’, Rom 4.20; Jannaris 1897:330). 


(20) én dé tis é stonakhés éé ktipou éndon 
akouséi 

‘And should any hear either a groan or 
crash inside’ (Hom. Od. 21.237) 

téi mén trépéi gignou philoproségoros, téi 
dé lég6i euproségoros 

‘Be courteous in your manner, and cordial 
in your address’ (Isoc. Or, 1.20) 


(21) 


The prepositions eis ‘into’, katd ‘downwards’ and 
prés ‘on the side of/in the direction of' can also 
replace the accusative of reference so that not 
only the relation between the verb or adjective 
and the accusative is presented, but the type of 
this relation also is determined in a closer way 
(22). Many verbs that regularly take a preposi- 
tion can also take a noun phrase in the accusa- 
tive case if compounded (for example, with the 
preverbs apo-, ek-, kata-); very often the accom- 
plishment of an action, or a causative meaning, 
is expressed, but in other instances the entire 
interpretation (mainly with verbs of motion) 
depencls on the concrete meaning of the preverb 
(Horrocks & Stavrou 2007:613 — (23)). 


(22) tosoutdéi diaphérein pros aretén 
‘(he) differs in virtue so much’ (Plat. Phdb. 


55C) 
(23) hosper epi skhedias kinduneuonta diapleit- 
sai ton bion =... pleusai dia ton bion 


‘As upon a raft, sail upon it through life in 
the midst of dangers’ (Plat. Phd. 85d; see 
Humbert 1960: 257) 


The prepositions eis ‘into’, en ‘in/into’ and prés 
(epic prot: ) ‘on the side of/in the direction of ' can 
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be used to clarify (i.e., resolve any polysemy of ) 
the (adverbial) accusative of direction and goal. 
(Spatial uses of the plain accusative are restricted 
and decrease through time.) If the accusative 
refers ta a future event, it can be reinforced 
only by the prepositions eis ‘into’ (Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:68). Instead of the accusative, 
the genitive is used if the space is presented as 
consisting of parts (Luraghi 2003:169-171, and 
2009:146; dia déma /did domatos bainein ‘through 
hall-acc/through hall-gen walk’ = ‘to walk around 
in the hall/straight through the hall’). Some 
of the verbs that take a double accusative can 
also take the genitive or dative, or prepositions. 
Verbs of depriving (sterein ‘deprive/bereave/ 
rob’, (apo-)steriské ‘rob/despoil/detraud’, aphai- 
réomai ‘take away from’ + accusative of Theme 
and accusative of Person) can take (apart from 
a double accusative): (i) an accusative of Person 
and a genitive of Theme (aposteréa ‘rob/despoil/ 
defraud’, aphairéomai ‘take away from’); (ii) an 
accusative of Theme and a genitive of Person 
(steré6, aposteréd ‘deprive/bereave/rob’; amérdo 
‘deprive/bereave’, apurraid ‘bereave'); (iii) an 
accusative of Theme or Person and a genitive 
of Person: ‘remove something from somebody 
or take away somebody from somebody’ (aphat- 
réomai ‘take away from’, par-, huph-, aposteréd 
‘rob/despoil/defraud’ — (24)); and less com- 
monly: aphairéé, aphairéomai ‘take away from’ 
+ accusative of Theme and dative of Person; 
(iv) an accusative of Theme and a dative of 
Person (krupté ‘hide/cover; Kihner & Gerth 
1898:329). Instead of a double accusative of 
Person and predicate, a dative can denote the 
Person: dnoma kalein ‘name call’ + dative-Per- 
son, kalein ‘call’, eponomdzein ‘call by a name’ + 
dative-Person + Accusative-Theme (25)). For the 
cognate accusative, a dative is used when the 
cause, the instrument or the way of the verbal 
action are emphasized (zén alupetdi bidi ‘(he 
should) live his life free of grief’, Soph. Trach. 168). 


(24) tén phanerdn éphelian tés péleds aphai- 
roumetha 

‘We lose a certain benefit to the common- 
wealth’ (Thuc. 3.43) 

doxa dé étoi téi didxet ep6ndmastai... 
‘'doxa (opinion) is derived [either] from the 
pursuit (dédxis) ...' (Pl. Crat. 420b) 


5. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACGUSATIVE 
IN GREEK 


Over time, the relative importance of the 
accusative with regard to the other cases was 
enhanced, and the accusative gained an exten- 
sion at the expense of the dative and genitive 
(Jannaris 1897:328, Humbert 1960:266). The 
number of verbs that can take an accusative 
increased with time (for example, the doublets 
Classical Greek/Modern Greek Odbldpto/viapto 
‘disable/hinder'’, phobou&mai/fovume ‘to be seized 
with fear/be affrighted’ retain the accusative, 
whereas sunkhdér6/sinxoré ‘come together/com- 
bine/assent/forgive’ takes an accusative instead 
of the dative; see Humbert 1960:266). Even in 
Classical Greek, several verbs that do not take 
the accusative occur in + passive constructions, 
a fact that shows that they were reanalyzed as 
verbs that govern an accusative (Luraghi 2010). 
In Hellenistic Greek, the accusative replaces the 
dative and the genitive in some of their uses 
(for instance in the Septuagint ¢én mikta ‘at 
night’, ten mesémbrian ‘at noon’; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:70). But the situation in Helle- 
nistic Greek appears to be unstable: on the one 
hand, prepositional phrases replace plain cases 
that have the role of complement of the verb 
(26). On the other hand, the accusative is used 
more extensively with prepositions (instead of 
genitive or dative), since the semantics of the 
prepositions fade as well, and prepositions can- 
not select more than one case anymore (27). In 
Medieval Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek), all prepositions take the 
accusative case (cf. Browning 1983:82). 


(26) mé phobeisthe apo ton apoktennéntén 
‘Fear not those who kill’ (Mt 10.28; Bortone 
2010179) 

héos pote pros humds ésomai 

‘How long shall | be with you' (Mk 9.19; 
Bortone 2010183) 


(27) 
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NIKOLAOS LAVIDAS 


Achaean 
1, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Achaea extended along the northernmost part of 
the Peloponnese from Sicyon in the East to Elis 
in the West. To the South a high mountain range 
separated it from Arcadia. The region remained 
economically and culturally irrelevant through- 
out the Archaic and Classical period. Trying 
to escape from overpopulation, Achaean colo- 
nists founded Sybaris (ca 725-700 BCE), Croton 
(ca 709), and Metapontion (ca 630?) in Southern 
Italy (+ Magna Graecia, Dialects), In turn, Cro- 
ton founded Caulonia (late 7th c.) and Terina 
(early 5th c.), and Sybaris founded Poseidonia 
(ca 600 BCE). 

Reportedly, Zakynthos was an Achaean col- 
ony. The use of the Achaean alphabet might 
indicate that this was also the case for Cephal- 
lenia and Ithaca. A close dialectal affinity to 


Achaea is difficult to demonstrate, however, 
since the epigraphic record in the Ionian islands 
in the Archaic period is scanty and the docu- 
ments of the Hellenistic period are written in the 
North-West Koina (see further below). 

During the 3rd c. BCE the Achaean League 
emerged as a major military power that at its 
apogee managed to control the entire Pelopon- 
nese. After 146 BCE the area fell under Roman 
rule. 

Archaic texts are written in the local variety of 
the ‘red’ alphabet with Y and X representing /k"/ 
and [ks]. The cluster [ps] is normally written ®, 
but the rare ‘starred psi’ occurs in Poseidonia. 
Qoppa (Q) is attested in early inscriptions: cf. 
Quviagog (Sybaris, 525-500) and Yeo, Spot, Sporto, 
Mpotov, on the coins minted by Croton (ca 530- 
ca 450 BCE). The ‘reformed alphabet’ (+ Local 
Scripts) was adopted in the Achaean colonies 
ca 350 BCE, In order to avoid ambiguity with H 
which now represented /e:/, aspiration was indi- 
cated with the sign F (‘half-H’). 

The study of Achaean is hampered by the 
paucity of inscriptions: a handful of brief texts 
of the Archaic period (the situation is a little 
more favorable in the colonies) and a few texts 
emanating from the Achaean League in the 
Hellenistic period, written in a colorless Doric 
Koina heavily influenced by the Attic-lonic Koine 
(see below; > Formation of Doric Koines, the). 
For some of the most diagnostic dialect features 
we simply lack any information. To complicate 
matters further, there are some glaring discrep- 
ancies between the data of the mother city and 
the colonies. 


2. THE ACHAEAN DIALECT 


Achaean is a very conservative + Doric vari- 
ety with few innovations (Bartonék 1972:187). Its 
Doric nature is revealed in the following features: 


a. Retention of /a:/. 

b. Non-assibilation of -ti in verb endings (lon.- 
Att., Arc.-Cypr. -si) and in the preposition poti 
‘to’ (Ion.-Att. prés): didoti he gives’ (Croton, 
500-475), dgonti ‘they carry’, apodosonti ‘they 
will give back’, pot/ ‘to’ (Dyme, 3rd c, BCE). 

c. hiards ‘sacred’ (Att. hierds): hiards (Pellene, 
6th c.), hiarén (Poseidonia, ca 550 BCE), etc. 

d. Contraction @o, a6 > a (Ion. ed, Att. 6): Wasia 
(name, gen.sg.) (Metapontion, ca 600 BCE), 
kritan ‘judges (gen.pl.)’ (Croton, ca 300). 
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e. ae > é: diaitéi ‘he lives’ (Att. diaitdi) (Caulonia, 
500-475 BCE). 

f. Apocope of and and pard: ankle<p>této 
‘let him steal’ (Poseidonia, late 6th c. BCE), 
parka(t)tithemai ‘| trust’ (Croton, ca 300). 

g. Doric future in -sed: esseisthai ‘to go to be’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BCE). 

h. -x- in the future and aorist of verbs in -z0 
irrespective of their etymology: katakhorixai 
‘to record’ (infiaor.), [khré/matixai ‘to pay’ 
(infiaor.) (Att. katakhorisai, khrématisai) 
(208 BCE). 

ii Athematic inf. -men (Att-lon., Arc.-Cypr. 
-(e)nai): eimen ‘to be’, démen ‘to give (aor.)’ 
(3rd c. BCE). 

j. Modal particle ka. 


Whether Achaean was a ‘strict’ or a ‘mild’ Doric 
variety is open to dispute. In the colonies pri- 
mary and secondary long mid vowels merged 
into /e:/ and /o:/ (spelled H, 2): cf. MélikA[iai] 
(dat.sg.) (Att. Metlikhiéi) (Metapontion, qth c. 
BCE), gen.sg. /stiafé (month's name, gen.sg.) 
(Att. -ouw). Conversely, with few exceptions, in 
the decrees of the Achaean League primary /e:/, 
/a:/ (é, 6) contrast with secondary /e:/, /o:/ (ei, 
oi): cf. eimen ‘to be’, eis ‘into’, tous ‘the (acc.pl. 
masc.)' (Dyme, 3rd c, BCE). 

According to prevalent opinion (Bartonék 
1972:79-86, Giacomelli 1988:97-98, Dubois 
2002:6-7), the colonies preserved the original 
situation while the Achaean League adopted a 
more prestigious 7-vowel system. This view is 
based on a few deviant spellings: aulén ‘to play 
the aulos’ (Att. au/ein) in addition to odelod (Att. 
oboloi) ‘obol (gen.sg.)’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE); in 
a lacunary arbitration of the Achaean League 
(Aigion, ca 250 BCE), the ending of the thematic 
gen.sg. is -ou in the verdict (lines 1-6) but -6 
in the list of judges (lines 7-30). Allegedly, é 
and 6 betray the original ‘strict Doric’ vocalism 
preserved in the colonies and among common 
people in Achaea, which contrasted with the 
‘mild Doric’ (ef, ou) officially adopted by the 
Achaean League. But au/én could be explained 
as an interference with verbs in -ao (cf. Dor. 
timén ‘to honor’ = Att. timdn). As for the Aigion 
arbitration, it is likely that the verdict is written 
in Achaean (gen.sg. -ou) while the dialect of the 
unknown litigants (gen.sg. -0) emerges in the list 
of judges. If this is so, the mother city may have 
preserved the original 7-vowel system while the 
colonies are more likely to have merged high and 
low mid vowels under the influence of neighbor- 


ing dialects (Méndez Dosuna 1991:38—42). The 
situation is reminiscent of the contrast between 
metropolitan and colonial Locrian. 

To judge from the available evidence, Achaean 
is not closely related to + Northwest Doric. The 
most characteristic features of this variety (s¢ for 
sth, ar for er, thematic dat.sg. -oi for -oi, dat.pl. 
-ois in athematic nouns, pres.part. in -eimenos, 
en + acc.) are patently absent from Achaea and 
its colonies. The dat.pl. -ois and en + acc. occur 
in ard c. texts of Cephallenia and Ithaca at a 
time when both islands had been drawn into 
the sphere of influence of Aetolia, so that these 
features cannot be extrapolated to the dialect of 
their presumed mother city. As in NW. Doric, in 
the athematic inflection nom.pl. -es is occasion- 
ally used for the acc.pl. (d@mosiophiilakes ‘public 
guardians’, tas g[uj]n[ai]kes ‘the women’ (Dyme, 
3rd c.); Att. démosiophulakas, gunaikas) and the 
optative is used in temporal clauses referring 
to the future (Crespo 1993): éste ka apodoien 
‘until they give back’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). However, 
these late features do not prove a close affinity 
between Achaean and NW. Doric either. 

Three features in a long treaty signed ca 303- 
300 by Stymphalos (Arcadia) and another city 
traditionally identified with Aigeira (Achaea) 
have long been interpreted as loans from the 
NW. Koina (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the): 
(a) thematic dat.sg. in -of: autof ‘to him’ (Att. 
autoi); (b) en + acc.: en tas polis ‘into the cities’ 
besides eis polin ‘into the city’; (c) pres.part. 
-emenos (NW. Doric -eimenos): toi adikéménoi 
‘to the one offended’ (Att. téi adikouménai). 
Arguably, these features bear no relation to 
the NW. Koina: the dat.sg. in -oi is avoided in the 
official documents of the Aetolian League; the 
é of adikeménoi is hardly compatible with an 
Aetolian origin. They can be safely attributed 
to ~ Arcadian. Finally, the athematic dat.pl. in 
-vis, the most conspicuous Aetolian shibboleth, 
is missing in the Stymphalos treaty: e.g. tofs 
drkhousin ‘to the archons’. Actually, the treaty has 
nothing to do with Achaea. Its second signatory 
has now been identified with the city of Dem- 
etrias, as Sicyon was renamed in 303 BCE when it 
was conquered by Demetrios Poliorcetes. 


3. NON-DORIC FEATURES IN 
COLONIAL ACHABAN 


Another intriguing issue concerns the assess- 
ment of some conspicuous non-Doric features 
attested in colonial Achaean: 
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a. In a 6th c. BCE metrical inscription from 
Metapontion most editors interpret the 
sequence FIN as fF’ lv (= wai ‘to him’ + en 
‘in’). Allegedly, in is an + Arcado-Cypriot form 
with the raising of /e/ before a nasal charac- 
teristic of this dialect. 

b. Assibilation in the name of Poseidania, a deri- 
vate of Poseiddn (Att. Poseidén) ‘Poseidon’ vs. 
Dor. Poteidan. 

c, Nom.sg. Aytaés [akhillé:s] for Akhilletis (cf. 
Lat. Achilles) (Sybaris, 580-570 BCE); cf. Arc.- 
Cypr. basilés ‘king’ (Att. basiletis). 

d. té{apa (possibly [tétsara]) ‘four’ (Metapon- 
tion, 550-500) (cf. Att. féttara, Ion. téssara, 
téssera) vs. Dor. tétora. 

e. Nom.pl. of the article (h)Joi as in Att.-lon. 
and Arc.-Cypr. vs. Dor. tof: ol ZuBapita «01 
cbvpayot fojsybari:taiko:isymmak*oj] ‘the 
Sybarites and their allies’ (Sybaris, 550-510 
BCE). Nom.pl, (Ajai is regular in the docu- 
ments of the Achaean League (3rd c.), but in 
this case the form is likely to be a loan from 
the Koine (see below). 

f. oikistas ‘colonist’ (Croton, ca 420 BCE) vs. 
Dor. oikistér. 


Features (a)-(c) and (e) seem to point to Arca- 
dian, while (d)~(e) seem to point to lonian. The 
evidence of (f) is inconclusive since the tendency 
of substituting the agent suffix -fé@s for -tér is uni- 
versal. It is doubtful whether (b), which seems 
restricted to proper names, is related to the 
Arc.-Cypr. type basilés. The preposition in in (a) 
might be a ghost. A pronoun win ‘him (acc.sg.)' 
is a more likely reading (Dubois 1986). Features 
(b), (d), (e) could be interpreted as remnants of 
a pre-Dorian (Ionic?) substrate, but other pos- 
sibilities are conceivable: Were these features 
brought to Italy by a contingent of Ionian colo- 
nists? Did they spread from the lonian colonies 
in Magna Graecia? Did the dialect of Sybaris 
innovate a nom.pl. of on the analogy to the nom. 
sg. o independently of Southern Greek? The pau- 
city of data prevents us from reaching any defini- 
tive conclusions. 


4. OTHER SIGNIFICANT DIALECTAL 
FEATURES 


a. *ts, “tj, *¢4j, *k4j, *tw > z (possibly [ts]): *k”ehwy- 
> tézara ‘four (nom-acc.pl. n.)’ (Metapontion 
550-500), “tweh,wo- > Zao[t]ukh{ai] (name; 
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cf, Att. S6- < Sdo-) (Croton, 500-475), “sed-s- 
> hézato ‘he dedicated’ (Croton, 500-475). In 
recent inscriptions, we find -ss-: hémisson ‘half 
(nom.-acc.sg.)’, phuldssen ‘to watch' (Terina, 
350-300), glds(s)as (Croton, ca 300 BCE). 


. “i “dj, “gj. *g*j > 2 ([dz]?): Zeus (Sybaris, 


550-510), 200s ‘alive’ (Croton, 500—475). 


- -w- only in early inscriptions: Apiotéfis 


[ariste;wis] (name) (Sybaris, ca 600 BCE), 
Acttharo [deksila:wo:] (name, gen.sg.), dweth- 
lon ‘prize’ (Sybaris, 600-550), and Waontiai 
(Aegion, 6th c. BCE), possibly a misspelling 
for *Awontiai ‘windy (dat.sg.)’ (Alonso Déniz 
2009), but already Dids ‘Zeus (gen.sg.)’ (Meta- 
pontion, 600-550; Poseidonia, 6th c.; Croton, 
500-475), 200s ‘alive’ (Croton, 500-475), aei- 
dion ‘permanent’ (Sybaris, 550-510), etc. Post- 
consonantal w is lost at an early date: prdxenci 
‘guarantors’ (Sybaris, 550-510, Croton, ca 500 
BCE). Word-initial w- survives in archaic 
inscriptions: Wiphitos (name) (Metapontion, 
7th-6th c.), Wasia (name, gen.sg.) (Metapon- 
tion, ca 600 BCE), Fépyov [wérgo:n] ‘works 
(gen.pl.)’ (Sybaris, 525-500), woikian ‘house 
(acc.sg.)’ (Croton, 500-475). 


. h- is well documented in archaic texts: e.g. 


Hepag [hé:ra:s] ‘of Hera’, htapév Aiardn ‘sacred 
(n.sg.)' (Poseidonia, ca 600, Croton, 500-450), 
hiapé (hiard:] ‘sacred (gen.sg.)’ (Metapon- 
tion, ca 500), hétato (hé:dzato] hézato ‘he 
dedicated’ (Croton, 500-475). Exceptionally, 
h- is missing in ‘ards ‘sacred (masc.sg.)' (Pel- 
lene, 6th c.), dard ‘sacred (fem.sg.)’ (Sybaris, 
ca 400). As indicated above, after 350 BCE a 
special letter f is used for h- in Metapontion. 
Lack of h- in armokhthen ‘they agreed’ (Syba- 
ris, ca 550-510) and Armoxidamos (Croton, ca 
500-475) (Att. hérmosthesan, Harmoxidémos) 
might be etymological. Psilosis in the arti- 
cle is regular in the colonies: 6 AckiAaré 
[0 dexila:wo:] ‘the [son] of Dexilawos’ 
(Sybaris, Goo—550), ol LuBaptrat xo. cbvpayor 
|ojsybari:taiko:jsymmak"oi| ‘the Sybarites 
and their allies’ (Sybaris, 550-510 BCE), a 
guna ‘the wife’ (Metapontion, 300-250). In 
the mother city, sandhi junctures suggest that 
h-, though no longer written, was still pro- 
nounced: kath’ ekdstan ‘one by one (fem.)' 
(Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 


. Kleémrotos (Sybaris, ca 600-550) for Kleém- 


brotos might be a phonetic archaism, but an 
accidental omission of B is possible. 
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f. autds has a reflexive force in 6{66tT: tauté 
[ dida:ti taryt6é:] ‘he donates his property’ (Att. 
diddsi ta heautoz) (Croton, 500-475). 

g. Apart from the above-mentioned tézara 
‘four (Metapontion 550-500) for Dor. fétora, 
note ékosi (Terina, 350-300), a hybrid of Dor. 
(w)ikati and Koine efkosi. 

h. 3 pl. act. imp. -nté: palésdnté ‘let them sell 
(aor.)’ (Terina, ca 350-300), apotindnto ‘let 
them pay back’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). 

i. The ending of thematic infinitives is usually 
-en, -ein: metrically guaranteed éyév [ék"e:n] 
‘to have’ (Metapontion, late 6th c.). Two 
instances of ‘short’ -en, phuldssen ‘to watch' 
besides palén ‘to sell’ (Terina, 350-300) and 
ékhen besides aulén ‘to play the aulds’ for 
expected aulein (Dyme, 3rd c.) are likely to be 
archaizing spellings or misspellings. 


5. INFLUENCE FROM ATTIC-IONIC KOINE 


In late documents related to the Achaean 
League, some forms borrowed from the Attic- 
Ionic + Koine compete with the corresponding 
local equivalents: 


a. Att.-Ion. Aierds ‘sacred’ is all but generalized. 
One isolated instance of Dor. Aiards co-occurs 
with A/erds in an asylia decree of Aigeira (Cos, 
242 BCE). 

b. Conditional ei ‘if’ is ubiquitous (no condi- 
tional sentences have been documented in 
archaic texts), 

c. The modal particle Aa@ resisted better: cf. ei 
dé ka parbdlletai ‘if one offends’ (Dyme, 3rd 
c.), but already eam mé apodidénti ‘if they 
don’t give back’ (Orchomenos, shortly after 
235 BCE) with Att.-Ion., an. 

d. Simple -s- in Adsoi ‘as many’ (Magnesia, 
208 BCE) for Dor. Adssoi. 

e. In the inscriptions found outside Achaea 
+ apocope of prepositions is avoided: para 
[t]as [p]délios ‘from the city’ (Cos, 242 BCE), 
anagrapsai ‘to copy (aor.)', anathémen ‘to 
erect (aor.)’, parakalotintos ‘inviting (pr.part. 
gen.sg.)', poti td koin[on] ‘to the confederacy’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BCE). 

f. Contraction of eo to ou: poiotintas ‘mak- 
ing (acc.pl.)’ besides epiorkéonti ‘swearing 
falsely (dat.sg.)’ (Orchomenos, shortly after 
235 BCE), parakalointos ‘inviting (gen.sg.)’ 
besides diateléonti ‘spending time (dat-sg.)’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BC). 


g. Apart from isolated esseisthai ‘to go to be’ 
(Magnesia, 208 BC), non-Doric sigmatic 
futures are general: prdxonti ‘they will do’, 
pardéxontai ‘they will receive’, apodésonti 
‘they will give back’ (Dyme, 3rd c. BCE). 

h. The nom. pl. of the article is hoi: hoi Akhaio/ 
‘the Achaeans', hoi dé gérontes ‘and the old 
men’ (Dyme, 3rd c.). 

i. The ordinal ‘first’ is prétos: prétai (fem.pl.) 
(Dyme, 3rd c.), préton (n.sg.) (Metapontion, 
ca 250 BCE). 
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JULIAN MENDEZ DosuNnA 


Action Nouns 


In Greek, action nouns (nomina actionis) are 
derived by means of the following suffixes 
(+ Derivational Morphology): 


ii. -sf-a 
iii. -ei-a 
iv. -mds and -ma 
vy. -ts 
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(i) -sés is the most productive action suffix: lu-6 
‘loosen’ > f-sis ‘loos(en)ing, setting free’. It goes 
back to PIE “ti (phii-sis ‘nature’ < *bhu-ti, cf. Skt. 
bhi-ti ~ bhi-ti ‘being, ability’). In Mycenaean 
and East Greek (Ionic), -ti was assibilated (-ti 
> tsi > si) and from here spread to West Greek: 
Myc. a-pu-do-si /apudosis/ ‘delivery’ > apddo-sis 
‘giving back’ (Hdt.). In Attic-Ionic, its -t- survives 
in clusters such as -st- and -rt-: pis-tis ‘belief’ 
(< *pith-tis), phor-tis ‘ship of burden’ (Od) 
< *bhy-ti (cf. Ved. bhy-ti ‘support, maintenance’); 
see also the ‘minimal pair’ p/id-tis ‘saying, com- 
mon talk’ versus phd-sis ‘assertion’ (Aristot.). 
The composite suffixes -ésis and -dsis arise 
when the suffix -sis is added to > contract verbs 
(timd-0 ‘pay honor’ > tim-ésis ‘valuation’, deéld-d 
‘make known’ > dél-dsis ‘manifestation’), Verbs 
in -et-6 add either the suffix -sis (paid-eu-6 
‘rear a child’ > paid-eu-sis ‘(system of) educa- 
tion’) or -e-a (paid-el-a ‘the rearing of a child’ 
(in ii). 

(ii) The suffix -si-@ appears in compounds 
such as bo-ela-sia ‘driving of oxen; cattle lifting’ 
Ul.) < bo-eld-tés ‘cattle-lifter'. The suffix -s-ia is 
composite and originated from the addition of 
-id to t-stems, whence it spread to other stems, 
e.g. aprak-s-ia [apraxia] ‘inaction’. Palmer 
(1980:253) observes that a compound in -si-a 
frequently corresponds to the simplex in -sis: 
prak-sis ‘doing’; pra-sis ‘selling’ > aprda-sia ‘no 
sale’ (synchronically, the suffix -sa could be 
understood as resulting from the thematization 
of derivatives in -s/), 

(iii) The suffix -ef-@ derives action nouns from 
verbal and adjectival bases (verbs in -ew and 
adjectives in -ei): doulef-d (lon. douléi-é ‘slavery’) 
< douleu-o ‘be a slave’, stratei-d (lon. stratéi-é) 
‘expedition’ < strateu-d ‘serve in war’; andrei-a 
‘manliness’ < andrei-os ‘manly’; basilei-a ‘king- 
dom’ is based on basiletis ‘king’. 

(iv) The suffix -més derives nouns denoting 
an action and also its result: odur-omai ‘wail’ 
> odur-mds ‘lamentation’, spd-o ‘draw’ > spas- 
mos ‘spasm’, aspdz-omai ‘greet; embrace’ > aspas- 
mos ‘greeting; embrace’. The related suffix -ma 
(< “-mn-) denotes the result of an action: dspas- 
ma, esp. in pl. aspdsmata ‘embraces’. Contrast 
kdathar-sis‘purification' (Lat. fustratio) and kathar- 
més ‘purification, cleansing’ with kdthar-ma 
‘that which is thrown away in cleansing’; epaiixe- 
sis ‘increase’ with epauxé-ma ‘increment’. This 
contrast was lost in later development (these 
two suffixes are synonymous in Modern Greek). 


(v) The productivity of -tus is limited to 
Homeric Greek, where there are examples of 
action nouns such as grap-tis ‘scratching, tear- 
ing’, eleé-tus ‘pity, mercy’, oaris-tus ‘fond dis- 
course’, and nouns denoting the result of an 
action such as edé-tus ‘food’ (éd-6 ‘eat'), akontis- 
tis ‘the game of throwing the javelin’, later on 
akonti-sis, akontis-mos ‘javelin throwing’ (Xen.) 
and akdontis-ma ‘a javelin throw’. 

In other Indo-European languages, the two 
suffixes *-ti (see (i) above) and *tu are com- 
monly used for the formation of abstract nouns 
which were later grammaticalized as infinitives. 
In Vedic, the abstract noun in -tu is found in 
several cases: da-tavé (dat.), da-tds (gen./abl.), 
and da-tum (acc.), all meaning ‘to give’. The acc. 
form in -tuym became the only infintive form of 
Classical Sanskrit. The accusative form is also 
found in the Old Prussian infinitive (ddé-tun ‘to 
give’) and Latin and Old Church Slavic supine 
(dormi-tum, stipa-tii ‘to sleep’). The Balto-Slavic 
infinitive in -té (OCS ves-ti, Lith. ves-ti ‘to lead’) 
corresponds to the Old Indic type in -tayé which 
can be traced back to the dative *-tei (or the loca- 
tive *-té/) of the abstract noun in -ti. 
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Vir BUBENIK 


Activa Tantum 


Activa tantum (‘active only’) are verbs that lack a 
+ middle (+ mediopassive) and a passive voice 
(-+ Passive (syntax), + Passive (morphology)) in 
the present, aorist and perfect stems. Activa 
tantum are typically intransitive (- Transitiv- 
ity). Examples are: demi ‘blow’, baind ‘come, go’, 
eimi ‘go’, eimi ‘be’, eméo ‘vomit’, ethéld ‘want, be 
prepared’, geldo ‘laugh’, gethéd ‘rejoice’, hérpo 
‘creep’, khézd ‘ease oneself’, méno ‘stay’, noséo ‘be 
ill’, nostéo ‘return’, omikhéo ‘urinate’, 620 ‘smell’, 
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péddo ‘jump’, pheugo ‘flee’, pipto ‘fall’, rhéo ‘flow’, 
steikho ‘go’, stilbo ‘shine, glisten’, tréd ‘tremble’, 26 
‘live’. Activa tantum often have a middle future 
form, as e.g. geldsomai ‘I will laugh’, pédésomai 
‘! will jump’ (Attic). Schwyzer and Debrun- 
ner also count as activa tantum verbs of which 
middle forms occur with a passive meaning (but 
not with (in)direct reflexive, reciprocal or intran- 
sitive meaning), e.g. verbs of eating and drinking 
such as bibréské ‘eat’, dékné ‘bite’, esthio ‘eat’, 
piné ‘drink’, trogo ‘gnaw’. For activa tantum, see 
further Schwyzer and Debrunner (II:225-226), 
Rijksbaron (2006:155). For the occurrence of the 
middle voice in the future stem, + Voice. 

Semantically, activa tantum tend to be stative 
verbs, verbs of motion or verbs denoting physi- 
cal (bodily) or mental processes. Many activa 
tantum refer to events in which the subject is 
physically or mentally affected as a result of 
the event. This can be explained by the seman- 
tic unmarkedness of the ~ active voice, i.e, 
the active voice is neutral with respect to the 
semantic feature of subject-affectedness. For the 
semantics of activa tantum of bodily motion, see 
Allan (2003:243-244). 
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RUTGER AI-LAN 


Active 


The verbal grammatical category of voice per- 
tains to the relationship between syntactic 
roles and semantic roles (agent, patient and 
experiencer). Ancient Greek has three morpho- 
logically distinct voice categories: active voice, 
middle voice, and passive voice (+ Voice). The 
act. voice is marked by act. endings: -6, -eis, 
-ei, etc. (-» Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of)). 
The act. voice can be viewed as the unmarked 
member in a privative opposition (Garcia 
Gual 1970:11-12, 29-32, Ruipérez 1988, Duhoux 
20007114, Allan 2003:19-30), i.e., the act. form 
is neutral with respect to the semantic feature 
of subject-affectedness: it does not signal the 
absence of subject-affectedness. 


Act. verbs can be transitive and intransitive 
(+ Transitivity). In the prototypical act. transi- 
tive event, the subject is a visible, volitional, con- 
trolling and non-affected agent while the object 
is a visible, result-registering patient. Prototypi- 
cal transitive clauses are marked with the act. 
voice, e.g. ho paisnom anéoixeacr ten thiiranacc 
'the child opened the door’. In prototypical 
transitive clauses, the subject is marked by 
the nominative case, while the object is put in 
the accusative. The act. voice is also used to 
code intransitive events, such as apothnéiskd 
‘die’, baind ‘go, step’, basileio ‘be king’, gelda 
‘laugh’, eimé ‘be’, eimi ‘go', eruthraino ‘be red’, 
méno ‘stay’, 026 ‘smell’, katheuwdo ‘sleep’, piptd 
‘fall’, siopdo ‘be silent’, 26 ‘live’. Many of these 
verbs designate states (often derived from nouns 
or adjectives). A large number of these act. 
intransitive verbs occur only in the act. voice 
(+ Activa Tantum). 

Numerous act. verbs can be used both transi- 
tively and intransitively (so-called labile verbs), 
e.g. dgo ‘lead’ (trans.) : ‘march’ (intr.), edazind 
‘drive’ (trans.) : ‘drive, ride, proceed’ (intr.). More 
examples in Kithner and Gerth (I:g1-96), Smyth 
(1956:389). In some cases, the intransitive use 
is the result of an ellipsis of the typical object. 
An example is the verb elauno which can be 
used transitively efaiino hippon ‘I ride a horse’ as 
well as intransitively (with ellipsis of the object) 
elauno ‘ride’. 

A notable phenomenon in Ancient Greek is 
the use of active-voice forms in passive con- 
structions (Kiihner and Gerth, I:g8—g99, Smyth 
1956:397-398, Rijksbaron 20067139). An example 
of this is the use of the act. form apothnéiské. 
Normally, this verb is used in the sense ‘die’, 
but it also functions as a suppletive lexical pas- 
sive: apothnélsko (hupo + genitive) ‘be killed 
(by)’ of apokteino ‘kill’. The regular formation 
*apokteinomai does not exist in Class. Greek, 
Other examples are: akouo (kid in poetry) ‘hear’ 
and ‘be called’ (passive of /égo 'say’), ekpipto ‘fall 
out’ and ‘be expelled’ (passive of ekbdllé ‘expel'), 
paskho ‘suffer’ and combined with adv. et/kakés 
‘be treated well/ill’ (passive of eit/kakds poiéd 
‘treat well/ill’), pheugo ‘flee’ and ‘be prosecuted’ 
(passive of didkd ‘prosecute’), ‘be exiled’ (passive 
of ekbdllo ‘expel’). 
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RUTGER ALLAN 


Addressee 


According to Luraghi (2003), addressee is the role 
taken by the third argument of some three-place 
predicates, typically verbs of ‘saying’. Address- 
ees are typically human. In ~ Indo-European 
languages in general, and Greek in particular, 
addressees are typically encoded by the + dative 
case, although they can appear with some prepo- 
sitional phrases introduced with eis and prds. 
With verbs like erété ‘ask’ the addressee can also 
surface with the + accusative case. 

Let us look into some examples for each case: 


(1) téé pléthei ta rhéthénta ekoindsan 
‘They announced the discussion to the peo- 
ple’ (Thuc. 2.72.2) 


In the above example tdi pléthei bears the seman- 
tic role of an addressee and appears in the dative 
case. Syntactically, it functions as the > indirect 
object of the main verb ekoindsan. 

In the following example from Luraghi 
(2003:113) the addressee appears within a prepo- 
sitional phrase introduced with the preposition 
eis ‘to’: 


(2) ouk dn aiskhiinoio eis tos Héllénas sauton 
sophisten parékhon 
‘Would you not be ashamed to present 
yourself before the Greeks as a sophist’ (PI. 
Prt, 3124) 


Finally, let us look into a verb with a double 
accusative frame such as erété ‘ask’. The follow- 
ing example is taken from Goodwin (1894): 


(3) ou toit’ eraté s(e) 
‘Tam not asking you this’ (Aristoph. Nub. 641) 


In the diachrony of Greek, dative was lost as 
a morphologically distinct case (Humbert 1930; 
Horrocks 2010:107—108 et passim). As a result the 
expression of addressee has been progressively 
replaced by prepositional phrases and bare accu- 
satives as in examples (2) and (3) above. 
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CHRISTINA SEVDALI 


Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of) 


On the basis of two criteria Ancient Greek adjec- 
tives fall into four groups: 


(1) They have either (a) three (masc., fem, neut.) 
or (b) two (masc./fem., neut.) inflections; 
simply speaking, they are ‘of three endings’ 
or ‘of two endings’; 

(2) Masc, and neut, are inflected as either (c) 
2nd declension stems (o-stems) or (d) grd 
declension stems. 


Ferminines, if there is a separate form, are always 
inflected as ist declension stems; however, their 
types differ according to whether the masc. (and 
neut.) forms follow the and or grd declension. 
Beside 2nd declension masc./neut. o-stems, Att. 
fem. forms have long a (after e, 4 r: > Attic 
Reversion) or é in the nom. and acc. (and gen. 
and dat.) sing.; beside 3rd declension masc./ 
neut. stems, they have short d in the nom. and 
acc. sing, (and long a [after e, i, r] or é in the gen. 
and dat. sing.), Attic é beside @ is an innovation 
of Attic-lonic; + lonic went even further than 
~ Attic, with é also after e, i, r. The other dialects 
have kept original a. As a rule, simple adjectives 
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are of three endings, and compound adjectives 


of two endings. 
Examples (nom. + gen. sing.): 


ADJECTIVES (MORPHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF) 


(a)+(c) masc. fem. neut. 
dtkaios, dikaid,  dikaion, ‘just’ 
dikatou dikaias  dikatou 
sophos, suphé, sophon, ‘wise 
sophoi sophés sophot 
(a)+(d) masc. fem. neut. 
takhus, takheid, takhi, — ‘swift’ 
takhéos takheias takhéos 
mélas,  mélaind, mélan, ‘dark, 
mélanos melainés mélanos black’ 
(b)+(c) mase./fem. —_neut. 
ddikos, adikou ddikon, adtkou ‘unjust’ 
(b)+(d) masc./fem. — neut. 
eugenes, eugen[s, ‘nohle’ 
eugenotis eugenous 


In + Proto-Greek, feminine forms were derived 
from masculine stems by means of a feminine 
suffix: “i. or (b) IE/Proto-Gk *ih, (becoming id/ 
ya) after consonants. Thus from masc. né(w)o-s 
‘new’, fem. *néwo-h, > “néwah, > néa was formed; 
and from masc. mélas, stem mélan-, we get fem. 
*mélan-yé > mélaind (with metathesis any > ayn 
[= ain]) (+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 

The degrees of comparison are formed with 
either -teros (comp.) and -tatos (sup.), or -(i)on 
(comp.) and -éstos (sup.). All of the forms in -os 
are of three endings, irrespective of whether the 
positive is of three or two endings: Att. masc. 
-teros, fem. -téra, neut. -teron — masc. -tatos, fem. 
-tdté, neut. -taton — masc, -istos, fem. -isté, neut. 
-iston. However, those in -(i)on are of two end- 
ings: masc./fem. -(iJon, neut. -(iJon. The forms in 
-teros and -tatos from positive o-stems (masc.) 
exhibit a rhythmic peculiarity: from s6-pho- 
‘wise’ are formed soph6-teros, sopho-tatos, with 6 
before the suffix (likewise, from adi-ko- ‘unjust’, 
adikd-teros, adiko-tatus), but from 6-mo- ‘raw’, 
mak-ro- ‘long’ (with original syllable boundary 
between the two consonants), one gets dmé- 
teros, 6mo-tatos, makré-teros, makré-tatos, with 
6 before the suffix. The difference must be old, 


since we also have stend-teros, stend-tatos from 
sté-no- ‘narrow’, earlier stén-wo- (with the syllab- 
ification required for 6 before -teros, -tatos). The 
comparatives in -(i{Jon continue older s-stems 
(s > A between vowels), the change to n-stems 
being of post-Mycenaean date. The Mycenaean 
(+ Linear B) texts present only forms like plur. 
neut. me-zo-az /medzoha/, du, me-zo-e /med- 
zohe/ ‘bigger’. The absence of n-stem forms in 
the inflection of these comparatives in Myce- 
naean invites one to interpret nom. sing. me-zu 
as masc.-fem. /medzdés/, neut. /medzos/, rather 
than /medzon/. Relics of the s-stem inflection 
are found in classical Att. forms like meiz6 (con- 
tracted form of meizoa) beside n-stem meizona 
(acc. sing. masc./fem.; nom.-acc. plur. neut.). A 
particular feature of Attic is the (expressive) 
lengthening of the vowel to the immediate left 
of the -on- element: meizan ‘bigger’, kreittan 
‘stronger, better’, with long close e (spelled ef) 
instead of the original short é (the base stems are 
még-, krét-), thatton ‘faster’; likewise, e.g., hedion 
‘sweeter’, with long / instead of short Z The other 
dialects have mézén, kréssén, thdssén, hadion 
(lon. hédion), ete. 

Special inflections arise as the result of pho- 
netic developments, e.g. vowel - contractions. 

Attic has a class of adjectives, denoting mate- 
rial, with masc. -oiis, fem. -d (after r) or -é, neut. 
-oln, e.g. masc, argurous, fem. argurd, neut. 
argurotn ‘made of silver’, masc. khalkods, fem. 
khalké, neut. khalkoun ‘made of bronze’. These 
adjectives are formed with the suffix *-éyo-; after 
intervocalic y was dropped, contraction took 
place in Attic (+ Semivowels). Another class of 
adjectives in -oZs is made up of words in -ploits 
‘-fold’: haplods ‘single, simple’, diplois ‘double, 
twofold’, etc., fem. -plé, neut. -ploun, where 
-plous etc. is the result of contraction of -pidos 
etc. The vowel -d of argurda, and the vowel -é of 
haplé etc., are analogical: the regular outcome 
of ed is é, whereas vé (from vd) usually remains 
uncontracted in Att., while va yields 6. The dif- 
ferences between these ou-stems and the plain 
o-stemis are minimal: the ou-stems have ou (long 
closed o, often designated by o and written as 
OY) as opposed to 6 (but not in the diphthong 
-of of the nom. plur. masc.), and @ as opposed 
to d (plur. neut.; not in the diphthong -ai of the 
nom. plur. fem.). Although the -plods-words are 
compounds, they have separate feminine forms. 
Of two endings, as is to be expected, are com- 
pounds like ezinous ‘well-disposed' and kakdnous 
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‘{li-disposed’ (with uncontracted nom.-acc. plur. 
neut. in -oa, for clarity’s sake). 

Another type, the so-called ‘+ Attic Declen- 
sion’ with nom. sing. masc./fem. in -os, neut. in 
-on (of three endings only pléés, pléa, plédn ‘full’) 
is of twofold origin: most of these adjectives have 
ed from éo (with > metathesis of quantity, ie., 
inversion of vowel lengths), e.g. Aileds < hiléos, a 
few 6-stem adjectives are the result of contrac- 
tion, e.g. hupsikerds < -kéraos ‘high-horned’. The 
characteristics of this type of declension are the 
é in all forms that have 6, ou (= long close 0) or 
6 in the corresponding forms of plain o-stems, 
and the fixed accent, irrespective of the place 
of the accent before metathesis of quantity or 
contraction. This type of inflection draws its 
name from the fact that it did not survive in the 
(Attic-based) koine (+ Koine, Features of and 
~ Koine, Origins of). 

Compound adjectives are of various types 
(+ Compounding). Many are built on two lexi- 
cal stems, e.g. politkhrusos ‘having much gold’ 
(polu- ‘much’ + khrusé- ‘gold’). Sometimes, the 
first member is an element that does not occur 
as the stem of a lexical item, e.g. a(n)- ‘un-’ 
(privative alpha), as in ddikos ‘unjust’; in a way, 
a(n)- in compounds is the replacement of the 
lexical item ou ‘not' — ou is itself excluded from 
composition. Similarly, dus- ‘ill-’, as in dustukhés 
‘unfortunate’ (tukhé ‘fortune’) stands for kako- 
(which, however, also occurs, as in kakdnous 
‘ill-disposed’). The element ew- ‘well-' is the stem 
of an adj. meaning ‘good’; after Homer, it only 
survives as an adverb in the form edi ‘well’ (adver- 
bial acc. neut.). The second member of many 
compound adjectives is based on a substantive 
noun; if this noun is a fem. in -@/-é, the element 
-a/-é is dropped and -o- takes its place; a- + dike 
justice’ + ddikos ‘not having justice’: ‘unjust’. 
In this respect, they differ from derived adjec- 
tives (simple, of three endings) like Athénaios 
‘Athenian’ (from Athénai ‘Athens’), diékaios 
‘just’, where the a-vowel of the noun surfaces 
in the diphthong ai in the adjective. Forms like 
eutukhes ‘fortunate’ and dustukhés ‘unfortunate’ 
are atypical (with tukhé, the expected forms 
are eutukhos and dustukhos). Most compound 
adjectives of the 3rd declension are of the type 
masc./fem. aléthés, neut. alethés ‘true. In the 
majority of cases, the second member is based 
on a neuter noun of the type génos ‘race, fam- 
lly, class (etc.)’ (oblique stem gene(s)-). All of 
the compound adjectives dealt with so far can 


be paraphrased with ‘having...’ and ‘not hav- 
ing...’ (a(n)-); therefore, they are called pos- 
sessive compounds (or, with a term from Indic 
grammatical tradition, bahuvrihi (‘with much 
rice’) compounds). Other compound adjectives 
are based on adjectives with a prefixed element 
expressing gradation and the like, like pdnsophos 
‘most clever’. Whereas sophds ‘wise, clever’ is of 
three endings, the compound pdnsophos is of 
two endings (as expected). To conclude, adjec- 
tives can also be negated with privative alpha: 
e.g., délos (of three endings) ‘clear’ + adélos (of 
two endings) ‘unclear’. 

Many simple adjectives (of three endings) 
contain a suffix whose semantic value is some- 
tinies hard to establish (e.g. -ro- in aiskh-rés 
‘ugly, shameful’, mak-rds ‘long’; -u- in takh-ts 
‘swift, quick’, héd-us ‘sweet’), A rather general 
suthx is -io- ‘pertaining to’, which may derive a 
more specific value from the base word: added 
to toponym stems, it makes ‘ethnic’ adjectives 
(Algupt-ios ‘Egyptian’, Pil-ios ‘Pylian’, Thébuios 
‘Theban’), whereas from man’s names - patro- 
nymic adjectives were formed (Myc. e-te-wo-ke- 
re-we-i-jo /Etewoklewéh-ios/ ‘son of Eteocles’; 
Hon: Telamon-ivs Aias ‘Ajax son of Telamon’). 
A similar general suffix is -ikd-, which became 
very popular in the 5th c. BCE. 

More specific are -e(y)o- in adjectives of mate- 
rial and color (khalk-eos / Att. khalkotis ‘made 
of bronze’, porphur-eos / Att. porphurods ‘dyed 
with purple’; Myc. lah-éyos ‘made of stone’), 
-ino- in adjectives of material (xtilinos ‘wooden'’), 
-went- (-ent- after loss of w) in adjectives mean- 
ing ‘well provided with...’, frequent and prosaic 
in Myc. (e.g. fem. tor*id-wessa ‘(richly) deco- 
rated with spirals’, said of a vessel; neut. wordo- 
wen ‘perfumed with rose petals’, said of oil), 
predominantly poetic in post-Myc. times (very 
frequent in Hom.; khari-eis, -essd, -en ‘graceful’; 
often -dent-, as in ikhthu-deis ‘rich in fish’). 
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Adjuncts 


According to the traditional use of the term, 
adjuncts (also called adverbials and satellites) 
are syntactically omissible constituents of a 
+ sentence or ~ clause, or of a noun (+ Noun 
Phrase), pronoun, verb (+ Verb Phrase), adjec- 
tive, adverbial or ~ adpositional phrase. They 
can be omitted without any effect on the gram- 
maticality of the construction, except to dismiss 
the piece of information given by the silenced 
constituent. Adjuncts in this broad sense con- 
trast to arguments (+ Complementation) which 
are necessary for the clause or the phrase to be 
grammatical and complete. The bold constitu- 
ents in the following examples are adjuncts in 
this broad sense: 


(1) ettinkhanon proién eis dstu otkothen anion 

Phaléréthen 

‘the day before yesterday I chanced to be 

going up to town from my house, from Pha- 

lerum’ (Pl. Symp. 1728) 

Here, proién is an adjunct of etinkhanon; 

oikathen of anion, a modifier of the subject; 

and Phaleréthen is appositive to oikothen. 
tén otin gnorimon tis dpisthen katidon me 
pérrothen ekdlese 

‘one then of my acquaintances, catching 

sight of me from behind, called me some 

way off’ (Pl. Symp. 1724) 

Here, fdn [...] gnérimon is an adjunct of tis 

(‘any one’); dpisthen of katidon, modifier of 

tis; and poérrothen of ekdlese. 

(3) ou gar di’ ainigmaton all’ enargés gégraptai 
‘for it is not written by means of riddles but 
with clarity’ (Aeschin. /n Ctes, 121) 

(4) ésds dn eikétés autéi sungnémén eikhete 
‘you might perhaps have some reason for 
pardoning him’ (Lys. 12.29) 

(5) kai prés ge pannukhida poiésousin 
‘and besides they will celebrate a night festi- 
val’ (Pl. Resp. 328a) 


Typically, adjuncts are + adverbs which are 
or are not marked for the semantic role they 
encode, and have the potential to refer to one or 
more entities (prdién, oikothen and Phaleréthen 
in (1), dpisthen and pérréthen in (2), enargés 
in (3), ésés and eékétds in (4), prds in (5)); but 
they can also be nouns, pronouns or adposi- 
tional phrases, as tén gnérimon in (2) and di’ 
ainigmaton in (3), finite verb clauses headed 


by a subordinating conjunction (+ Conjunctions 
(Subordinating)), or, in some contexts, verbs in 
the infinitive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)). Adjuncts 
express place (position, direction, source, path), 
time (position, duration, frequency), process 
(cause, means, instrument, agent), respect, com- 
pany, grade, manner, quantity, reason, purpose, 
result, condition, concession and other semantic 
notions. Roughly speaking, they are less frequent 
than the + subject, the > direct object and other 
arguments (+ Complementation), tend to be 
placed at the periphery of the clause, and, unlike 
most verbs, do not generally trigger the occur- 
rence of other constituents. 

Theoretically, adjuncts are distinguished from 
arguments by means of the criteria of omis- 
sibility and ellipsis. Whereas arguments are 
necessary for completing the meaning of their 
predicate, adjuncts are omissible. Furthermore, 
unlike adjuncts, arguments that are not explicitly 
stated are elliptical and can be recovered from 
the context or from the knowledge of the world. 
In practice, however, there are constructions in 
which it is hard to determine whether a constitu- 
ent is an argument or an adjunct: a) at least with 
verbs that express accomplishments, the direct 
object can be omitted in generic contexts with 
a semantic change (e.g. to drink a glass of wine 
is an accomplishment, and to drink an activity), 
but without any damage to the grammaticality 
of the clause, a fact that leads to suppose a gradi- 
ent between arguments and adjuncts; b) prag- 
matically, adjuncts cannot be omitted whenever 
another unit in the same discourse refers to 
them. Despite these problems, the distinction 
between arguments and adjuncts has proved to 
be useful and is generally accepted. 

Adjuncts and the circumstantial complements 
of traditional grammar refer to similar, but not 
synonymous, notions. While circumstantial com- 
plements only modify verbs, adjuncts can also 
modify members of other word classes, as well 
as syntactic units. Furthermore, circumstantial 
complements express those circumstances that 
can also be expressed by adverbs (time, man- 
ner, quantity or degree and place) or by inter- 
rogative, exclamatory, relative or demonstrative 
~ pronouns accompanied by prepositions, while 
adjuncts also express other notions. 

Adjuncts are often called adverbials, This term 
must be used carefully, because many adverbs 
may also function as arguments (e.g. éntha élthe 
‘he went there’) or as predicates (dna ‘get up!’). 
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Conversely, pronouns and noun phrases as in 
(2) and (3) and verbal groups can also function 
as adjuncts. 

Adjuncts differ from other omissible constitu- 
ents. Unlike adjuncts, + modifiers expressed by 
adjectives and participles cannot refer to an 
entity in a given world and are not marked for 
the semantic role they encode, but for their 
+agreement with their head. + predicative 
Constituents carry marks of agreement, not of 
semantic role. Appositive noun phrases such 
as olkothen Phaléréthen ‘from my house, from 
Phalerum’ in (1) differ from adjuncts in that they 
designate the same referent as the apposed noun 
phrase and have the same syntactic relationship 
to the rest of the clause (+ Apposition). 

Nowadays, the term adjunct has come to be 
used with a narrower sense to refer only to those 
omissible constituents that contribute to the 
verbal representation of an event (Dik 1997). 
Thus, the bold constituents in (1), (2) and (3), 
which indicate temporal position, source, total- 
ity and manner of the event designated by their 
predication, differ from those in (4) which con- 
vey the speaker's modal attitude towards the 
propositional content (isds ‘perhaps'} and the 
speaker's evaluation of the event (eikdtds ‘rea- 
sonably’), respectively (whence they are called 
sentence adverbials). Adjuncts in this narrower 
use are distinguished from the more peripheral! 
+ disjuncts (note the separative prefix dis-) and 
from other constituents that semantically con- 
tribute, not to the verbal representation of an 
event, but to the expression of its propositional 
content, of its presentation by the speaker or of 
the interaction between speaker and addressee. 
Thus, the bold adverbs in (4) are not adjuncts in 
this narrower value, but disjuncts. 

With this semantic difference correlates the 
syntactic fact that despite having the ending 
-Os adjuncts of manner (e.g. takhéos ‘quickly') 
cannot be coordinated to disjuncts of modality 
(e.g. (sos ‘perhaps’), because they lie at different 
layers in the structure of the sentence. 

A similar reasoning applies to prds in (5) and 
to other adverbs and alternative expressions 
used as conjunctives (understood as optional 
constituents that conjoin independent units: 
e.g. hémds ‘however’, homoios ‘likewise’, ad ‘in 
turn’, mdllon ‘rather’), which, accompanied or 
not by a coordinating conjunction (+ Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)), express semantic 
connections between independent units which 


lie at the same level in the syntactic hierarchy. 
From a semantic viewpoint, conjunctives qualify 
the way the speaker presents the semantic link 
between independent units within a discourse. 

Adjuncts in the narrow sense, like arguments 
(complements, subjects and objects), but not 
disjuncts or conjunctives, can undergo a num- 
ber of transformational processes (Quirk et al 
1985:504ff.). Among them, arguments and 
adjuncts, but not disjuncts or conjunctives, can 
be the = focus of a cleft sentence (e.g. He got it 
compared to It is he that got it. He did it just for 
me compared to It was just for me that he did it) 
and can be contrasted in alternative interroga- 
tion, as in (6): 


(6) SOC. arti dé hékeis é pdlat? 
‘Have you just come, or some time ago?’ 
CR. epieikés palai. 
‘Some little time ago.' (Pl. Crit. 43a) 


Instances of such transformational processes, 
trivial in live languages, are rarely attested in the 
Ancient Greek texts that have come down to us, 
but their lack is probably due to mere chance. 

A great many adverbs and their alternative 
expressions are used as adjuncts and as dis- 
juncts depending on the context. Thus orthés is 
an adjunct of manner in poiésa/ ti orthés ‘make 
something correctly’, but a disjunct of evaluation 
in ho orthés kubernétés ‘the rightly called pilot’ 
(Pl., Resp. 3q4ic). Furthermore, adjuncts that 
express the same semantic role are coordinated 
to one another (dikaids kai adtkés ‘justly and 
unjustly’), but disjuncts and conjunctives hardly 
appear coordinated between themselves. 

The narrow notion of adjunct in the sense 
explained above was proposed by Greenbaum 
(1969) and adopted by Quirk et al (1985) for 
the analysis of contemporary English and by 
Pinkster (1972, 1990) for Latin adverbs, whence 
it was transferred to Classical Greek (Cuzzolin 
1995; Rijksbaron 2002; Crespo, Conti & Maquie- 
ira 2003). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Adoption of the lonic alphabet 
in Attica 


1. INTRODUCTION 


From the 8th c. down to the late 5th c. BCE 
Attica, like all regions of ancient Greece, used 
its own local script (+ Local Scripts). The Attic 
script shows some letter-shapes that differ from 
those of the Ionic script: A = gamma, L = lambda, 
$ = sigma; the digraphs X$ and ?$ were used 
to render the consonant clusters & (ks) and 
(ps), and the letter H was used for the aspirate 
{h], More importantly, the letters E and O rep- 
resented both short vowels, e.g. LEAE (= lége 
‘say (pres. impv. 2sg.)’), POPOS (= phéros ‘trib- 
ute’), and long ones, not only the inherited long 
vowels [e:], e.g. STATEP (= statér ‘weight, stan- 
dard coin’), E®EKEN (= éthéken ‘put (aor. ind. 
3sg.)'), and {9:], e.g. KOAON (= kodon ‘bell’), 
later spelled H (é) and Q (6) respectively, but 
also the secondary ones, the so-calJed spurious 
diphthongs [e:] and [o:] later spelled ei and ou, 
e.g. ENAI (= einai ‘be (pres. inf.)’), APXOSI (= ark- 
housi 'chief magistrate (dat. pl.)’). 


z. IONIC LETTERS IN GRAFFIT! AND 
DIPINTI 


Individual Ionic letters are sporadically found in 
graffiti and dipinti in Attic script written on Attic 
vases as early as the 7th c. BCE, cf. two graffiti 
from Hymettos: Zyptot Al (= (in standard spelling 
and transcription) Sémééi Di ‘to Zeus sign-giving’, 
Langdon 1976:13, no. 2) and [--]dela he(p)axaAy|- -] 
(-deia heraklé- '-deia to Heracles’, or ‘-deia the 
(daughter) of Akle’, o.c., no. 9), showing H for 
both the aspirate and the [«:], and Ionic lambda. 
Four-barred sigma is also found in graffiti from 
Hymettos, cf, oc. no. 1: |--| ho 8[. .Jleg (Ao df. . fies 
‘the (patronymic or ethnic)’) and the above men- 
tioned no. 2; also in two sub-geometric graffiti 


from the Athenian Agora: Pidovog (= Philones 
‘of Philo’, Brann 1961:377, no. S 17, pl. 87), [- -] 
atiyog (-dtichos (PN gen.?), Immerwahr 1990-11, 
no. 27, fig. 4). The lonic omega is attested for 
the first time in dipinti of the late 6th c., cf. the 
names “Extewe ((H)éktror ‘Hector’; the aspirate 
is omitted) and NatpdéxAw (= Patrdklou; the let- 
ter w is used for long close [o:] later spelled ou) 
on a black-figure vase of ca 520 BCE (Beazley 
1971:164, no. 31 bis). The use of individual Ionic 
letters before the beginning of the sth c. BCE 
is very unusual in dipinti, Some of the attested 
lonic letters in dipinti could be attributed to 
the non-Attic origin of the painter (Threatte 
1980:38). The Ionic origin of the craftsman can 
possibly be seen in a dipinto on a black figure 
vase (Beazley 1956:57, C painter 112): Xalonv xat 
Tplo pny (= xalpe{v} xat mplw pe{v}, khaire kai 
prié me, ‘Hello, and buy me’). H is used here for 
the short ¢, a phenomenon mainly attested in 
some Ionic islands of the central Aegean (Naxos, 
Amorgos, Delos, Syros). 


3. IONIC LETTERS IN ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 
WRITTEN ON STONE 


In Attic texts written on stone sporadic use of 
H =y is found about the mid 5th c. BCE in a few 
public boundary stones (foroi), cf. IG I 1108: 
mpo|mvAo| | Snp[ocio] | hé[poc] (= in standard 
spelling/transcription pro[ptilou] dém{osiou] 
hé[ros] ‘boundary of the public gateway’); 
1113.6/7: té|t6e he Mloviyla|¢ ect vélpnotc (= téide 
hé Mounikhias esti némésis ‘here is the territory 
of Munichia’). At about the same time or a little 
later the use of a few other Ionic letters can also 
be seen along with H (= », é), cf. /G FP 5n: hi[xz] 
Ac (hilpp]és ‘the horsemen (nom. pl.)’, [é]aolncev 
(epoiesen ‘(he) made (aor.)'), E[€ ]vopdvtos (Xeno- 
phéntos ‘of Xenophon’); /G [3 1390: Boas (with 
onic lambda) baypetév (= boulés hupéretén ‘for 
the servants of the Council’). In Attic public texts 
Iunic letters are attested from roughly the mid 
5th c., cf. the decree on the Praxiergidai (JG I? 7.8, 
10, 20): T2¢ Fem (= tés theott ‘of the goddess’, with 
2 for long close [0:]), AméAwv (Apallon ‘Apollo’), 
[vjew ({njJed ‘of the temple’), and the law of the 
Sypalettians (JG 13 245.6, 10) A€yoews (= léxeds 
‘allotment (gen. sg.)’ with XZ for x), [t]ét xotvée 
(= in standard spelling/transcr. [t]6i koindi ‘to 
the common authorities’; see also the casualty 
list for the cleruchs from the island of Lemnos, 
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IG 164.2: Anpviev Ey Mupty[ys] (Lemnion en 
(= ek) Murin[és] ‘from the Lemnians originated 
from Myrina’). 


4. CONSISTENT USE OF JONTC SCRIPT IN 
DIPINTI AND GRAFFIT] 


Consistent use of the Ionic script is very unusual 
in dipinti before the beginning of the 5th c,; it 
becomes widespread in the second quarter of 
that century, cf. the names on a vase of the Kleo- 
phrades painter: Atopnays (Diomédés), Agpodimys 
(Aphrodités ‘of Aphrodite’), Tpitwy (Tritan), 
"Hpaxdtos (Hérakléous, ‘of Heracles’, Beazley 
19631192, no. 106). 

As for the graffiti, since Attic vases found out- 
side Attica can bear inscriptions written in the 
epichoric script of someone who was not Athe- 
nian, what is of interest here are inscribed vases 
found in Attica. Important is the use of Ionic 
letters in the potsherds (dstraka) used solely by 
the Athenians to write the name of a ‘candidate’ 
in the procedure of ostracism; cf. himmoxpétes 
Adxpewvidw (= Hippokratés Alkmeodnidou in stan- 
dard spelling/transcription, ‘Hippocrates son of 
Alcmeonides’; the long close [0:] is here spelled 
Q, later OY) (Lang 1ggo: nos. 238; 483? BCE), 
Kluwy MiAtiddo "EArivixny AaBav ttw (= Kimon 
Miltiddou Elpiniken labon f6 ‘Let Cimon, son of 
Miltiades, take Elpinice and go’) (Brenne 1994:14; 
471?), Ooxvdidy¢ (= Thoukudidés ‘Thucydides’, 
Lang 1990: no 1050; 4437). 


5. CONSISTENT USE OF IONIC SCRIPT IN 
INSCRIPTIONS WRITTEN ON STONE (OR 
METAL) 


Inscriptions written on stone showing consis- 
tent use of lonic script are found in the late 6th 
c. BCE. They are funerary texts belonging to for- 
eigners, cf. /G I3 1365 (ca 510): E¢ Laplots yewattos 
avyp td onpatt THbe | Aedvak “Hpayopew xeita 
damonpé piAwv (es (= en) Samiois gennaios anér 
hupo sémati téide | Lednax Héragére6 keitai apo- 
pro philon, an elegiac couplet, meaning: ‘Leanax, 
son of Heragores, a noble man among Samians, 
lies under this tomb far away from his friends’); 
IG 17 1366, ca 520-4907): Alaypo 6 ZutlAo | Xapto 
(= Aiskhrou toi Zoiflou Samiou ‘[Grave] of the 
Samian Aiskhros, son of Zoilos’); or that of the 
Teian Euxenos (/G I3 1372; ca 525-5007). 

Apart from funerary inscriptions, Ionic 
script in inscriptions on stone of private char- 


acter is attested later and very sporadically; cf. 
the dedication /G I? 800 (4g0—480?): td&Oyvaiat 
| Sexatyv yoptdw | Abpovdbev Xarpedéno Pirea 
(= t(éi) Athenaiai dekdtén khériou Athmanéthen 
Khairedemou Philéa ‘to Athena as tithe of 
the landed property of Philea, daughter of 
Khairedemos, from Athmonon’); the erotic text 
iG 13 1401 (2nd quarter of the 5th c.): Avat6leo¢ 
Mixtleva giAiv pect palAtcota tay év | té mé6]Aer 
cv|8petog | yap eotlt (Lusitheos Mikiéna philin 
(= philein) phesi (= phési) mdlissta (= mdlista) tin 
en téi pdlei; andreios gar esti ‘Lysitheos proclaims 
to love Mikion most of all in the city; for he is 
manly’). It is clear from the combined evidence 
of vase inscriptions and private stone texts that 
the Athenians used the Ionic script frequently 
for private purposes from ca 450 BCE on (see 
Threatte 1980:34). 


6 OFFICIAL INTRODUCTION OF THE IONIC 
ALPHABET 


Regarding the official introduction of the com- 
plete Ionic alphabet by the Athenian state, it 
is known that the orator Archinos during the 
archonship of Eucleides (403/2) convinced the 
Athenians to use it (see Phot. Lex., Suid. s.v. 
Lapiwyv o Syp0c, Samion ho démos ‘the people 
of the Samians’). Indeed, after this date there is 
no Attic public document and possibly no pri- 
vate one written in the old Attic alphabet. But 
what about the unofficial consistent use of the 
lonic script in Attic public documents before 
that date? The earliest occurrence is thought to 
appear in the decree for the people of Phaselis, 
usually dated to the years 469-450, although 
now a date in the 420s BCE seems more likely 
(Mattingly 1961, Jameson 2003). 


7. CONSISTENT USE OF JONIC SCRIPT IN 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The communis opinio is that the consistent use 
of the Ionic script made its appearance spo- 
radically well before its official establishment 
in 403/2, particularly in the last decade of the 
5th c. (see for example Immerwahr 1990:179-181). 
More importantly, it was thought that the Ionic 
script was used consistently only in public docu- 
ments whose subject matter was closely related 
to Ionia, either for treaties between Athens and 
lonian city-states, cf. that with Eretria, JG I? 39 
(446/5), the decree for the people of Aphytis, 
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IG 13 62 (428/7), or honorary decrees for for- 
eigners of Ionian origin, cf. JG I? 70 (430-420), 
especially when this foreign honorand bore the 
expense for inscribing and erecting the stele 
(Meritt 1936:382). As for the systematic use of 
the lonic alphabet in the last decade of the 
5th c. BCE, Threatte (1980:29) suggested that pos- 
sibly the Four Hundred instituted it in qu, while 
Immerwahr (1990181) preferred to attribute it to 
Athens’ imperial connections with lonia. 

The earliest document pertaining to internal 
Athenian affairs showing the lonic script is the 
second decree for the priest of Athena Nike 
UG 13 36; 424/3). It is inscribed in Attic script up 
to the first three letters of line six; the rest of the 
text is in pure Ionic script. The reason for this 
practice is not known, 

There are, however, public documents writ- 
ten in the Ionic script that do not deal with indi- 
viduals of lonic origin, cf. the honorary decree 
for a Larissaian (JG I? 55; ca 433) and that for a 
Thessalian from Gyrtone (JG I? 92; now dated to 
422/1, Matthaiou 2000:243). Moreover, in JG 13 55 
the expense for the stele was to be given not by 
the honorand, but by the secretary of the boule. 
On the other hand, the second decree for the 
people of Aphytis (/G I° 63; 426 BCE), although 
it was to be inscribed at their expense, is still 
written in Attic script. Interestingly, the treaty of 
Athens with Chalcis (/G I3 40; 446/5) is written in 
the Attic script, although this city is Ionic. 

In 1972 Gerald Lalonde (1972:213) challenged 
the communis opinio for the use of the Ionic 
script, noting that an examination of the epi- 
graphical evidence suggests that lonic letters 
of the Attic public documents (e.g. /G 15 55 and 
36) “are more satisfactorily interpreted as early 
examples of the vernacular use of Ionic, which 
becomes common after 412 BCE, and the official 
rule after 403". 


8. RE-EXAMINATION OF 5TH-C, PUBLIC 
DUCUMENTS WRITTEN IN IONIC SCRIPT 


New relevant epigraphic evidence came to light 
recently (e.g. SEG 33, 147 [cf. IG I? 256 bis], 
258 bis, Parlama 2000) and more importantly 
inscriptions written in Ionic were redated to 
the fifth c. BCE (e.g. JG I? g2, 256, 258). These 
new parameters necessitated a re-examination 
of 5th-c. Athenian public documents — or those 
of public character - written wholly or partly in 
the Ionic script (Matthaiou 2009:201-212). The 


material has been grouped into two categories: 
a) documents from the city of Athens (astuw), 
a total of thirteen inscriptions (state decrees, 
dedications, casualty lists, funerary inscriptions); 
and b) documents of local character, a total of 
ten inscriptions, mostly deme texts (decrees, 
accounts, leases, regulations). Both categories 
contain texts of the period 450-420 BCE. Texts 
later than roughly 420 are excluded, because, 
as is commonly known, towards the end of the 
decade 420-410 public texts in Ionic become 
more frequent. Honorary decrees for foreigners 
of Ionic origin are also excluded. 

The number of texts in lonic script (thirteen) 
from the Athenian astu is small compared to the 
ten deme documents, especially if one takes into 
account the much larger number of documents 
preserved from the city than from the demes. 
The firmly dated material from the astu belongs 
mainly to the 420s. In the second category, the 
tribal lease (/G I 252) and the texts from Rham- 
nous (UG I§ 248) and Ikarion (/G I? 253), dated 
to 450-425, show the use of both the Attic and 
lonic scripts; the rest are in lonic and mostly 
dated to the 430s or 420s. 

As a result of the aforementioned study it 
was suggested that the change from Attic to 
Ionic script was due to the gradual change in the 
pronunciation of certain sounds of the Attic dia- 
lect, especially that of the long open vowels [e:] 
and [a:] and the consonant clusters ks and ps. 
Accordingly, the Ionic letters H and Q were used 
to render these two long vowels respectively and 
letters © and ¥ to render ks and ps respectively. 
There was also a drop of the aspirate (H = h). The 
inscriptions examined showed that this change, 
which presumably evolved over a considerable 
amount of time, began in the demes and gradu- 
ally moved to the city. The crowding inside the 
astu of a large number of Athenians from the 
Attic demes and of foreigners during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War seems to have been one of the 
factors that contributed to this evolution. The 
change in pronunciation began systematically to 
be reflected in the script during the Archidamian 
War, or a little earlier, initially in the demes and 
among their population, as the dates of the sec- 
ond category indicate, The linguistic phenome- 
non reflected in the change from Attic to Ionic in 
the script of the 430s and 420s (> Attic) should 
explain the official adoption of the latter by the 
Athenian state in the archonship of Eucleides 
(403/2). Archinos’ decree produced a law out of 
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what was already common practice among the 
Athenians, especially in demes, since the mid 
420s. The discovery of more documents would 
show if this hypothesis stands on firm ground. 
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ANGELOS P, MATTHAIOU 


Adpositional Phrase 
lL PRIMARY ADPOSITIONS 


Greek has a set of primary adpositions (most 
often referred to as primary prepositions, hence 
I use the words adposition and preposition as 
interchangeable in this entry} which can also 
function as + preverbs, as in most other Indo- 
European languages (see Pinault 1995, Schwyzer 
1950, Luraghi 2003; on Hom. Gk. see further 
Chantraine 1953, Horrocks 1981). They constitute 
a closed lexical class, as opposed to other adposi- 
tions discussed in 1.b. 

Primary prepositions are by the most part 
bisyllables, with an accent placed on the sec- 


ond syllable. Among monosyllabic prepositions, 
some are also written with an accent, while oth- 
ers, notably e&, en and eis, are. not. This indicates 
possible proclisis on the following word. That 
prepositions were proclitic is very likely, no mat- 
ter how they were spelled. An indication of this 
might also be retraction of the accent in post- 
posed prepositions (e.g. peri > péri, apd > dpo; 
see further Auiper in example 13), even though 
it must be kept in mind that graphic accents 
(+ Accentuation) were added at a comparatively 
late stage in the history of Gk., and it is doubtful 
that they could fully capture the accentual status 
of all types of word many centuries before, in 
Hom. Gk. (+ Clitics). 

Primary prepositions can occur with noun 
phrases inflected in various cases. Below is a 
list of primary prepositions with the cases of 
co-occurting noun phrases in Homer (-> Preposi- 
tions in Homer): 


Table 1: Primary prepositions and cases in 


Hom. Gk. 
accusative dative genitive 

amphi + + 
and 1 + 
anti + 
apo + 
did + 
eis + 
ek/ex + 
en + 
epi + + + 
hupér + + 
hupd + + + 
kata + + 
meta + + + 
para + + 
pert + + + 
pro + 
pros + + + 
sun + 


Later, prepositional phrases with primary prepo- 
sitions became fully grammaticalized (Hewson 
and Bubenik 2006, Luraghi 2010), Primary prepo- 
sitions could only occur prenominally, with the 
only exception of peri. When peri was postposed, 
grammarians indicated its position with the 
name of anastrophe or inversion, thus showing 
that they viewed this as a somewhat irregular 
word order. In the case of bisyllabic prepositions, 
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anastrophe is indicated by accent retraction on 
the first syllable, as remarked above. 

In Hom. Gk., all primary prepositions had, at 
least in part, some local meaning, and this was 
true for all cases of nouns with which they could 
occur (-+ Space). Abstract meanings were also 
attested, but to a lesser extent and often still 
clearly connected with the spatial meaning from 
which they originated, In Class, Gk., many of the 
spatial meanings of prepositions are dropped, 
and only abstract meanings remain: often in 
such cases primary prepositions were substi- 
tuted by secondary ones in spatial expressions 
(see 1.b.), Abstract meanings often predominate 
even in cases in which some spatial expressions 
still occur. Examples of this tendency are did and 
metd, which I will survey in the next section. 


La. Post-Homeric Developments of Prepositional 
Phrases’ Semantics 

The preposition did could take the genitive and 
the accusative in Hom. Gk. As compared to other 
types of prepositional phrases, prepositional 
phrases with did already displayed a high degree 
of grammaticalization, as shown by the fact that 
one could not leave out the preposition, which 
determines the syntactic function of the noun. 
Consider the following example: 


(1) kKapnén d’ eni mésséi édrakon ophthalmoisi 
dia druma pukna kai hiilen 
‘In the midst (of the island) I saw with (my) 
eyes smoke through the thick brush and the 
wood’ (Hom. Od. 10.196-197) 


In (1) it would be impossible to interpret the 
noun phrase drumad pukna kai hilén as an adver- 
bial phrase if the preposition were not there: the 
only possible interpretation would be that this is 
another direct object, added to kapndén in some 
unclear way. 

In Homer, did with the genitive always indi- 
cates path and only has a spatial meaning. With 
the accusative, its usage is more complex, even 
though the accusative is less frequent than the 
genitive (77/97). In 64 out of 77 occurrences, did 
with the accusative has the spatial meaning of 
‘through’, ‘over’, ‘across’, while in the remaining 
13 occurrences it indicates cause, as in (2): 


(2) tén pote Néleis gémen heon dia kallos 
‘whom Neleus wedded then, because of 
(her) beauty’ (Hom. Od. 1.281282) 


In Class. Gk., did still occurs with both cases, 
but the accusative only indicates cause. In addi- 
tion, in Att. Gk. the accusative is more frequent 
than the genitive. Spatial meaning remains for 
did with the genitive, but this prepositional 
phrase displays various semantic extensions, 
to time, intermediary and instrument (Luraghi 
2003, 2012). 

In Homer, the preposition metd takes the 
dative, the accusative and the genitive. The fre- 
quency of these three cases is as follows: 215/163/5 
(for the frequency of cases with this and other 
prepositions see Luraghi 1996). This shows that 
the dative was especially frequent, while the 
genitive, which mostly occurs in the Odyssey, 
was a recent innovation. Similar to what has 
been remarked in the case of did, also in the 
case of metd various occurrences indicate that 
the preposition governed its noun, as it clearly 
determined its syntactic function. This is shown 
in the following example: 


(3) metd protoisi mdkhesthai 
‘to fight among the foremost’ (Hom. If. 5.536) 


In (3), the dative without preposition would be 
a second argument of the verb (in the meaning: 
to fight against + dat.), rather than an adverbial 
case. 

With all three cases metd had the meaning 
‘among’, and indicated location. In addition, the 
accusative with motion verbs displayed in a lim- 
ited number of occurrences the meaning ‘after’, 
as in (4): 


(4) ankhimolon dé met’ auton edtseto démat' 
Odusseiis 
‘Close after him Odysseus entered the pal- 
ace’ (Hom. Od. 17.336) 


In Class. Gk., both the meanings of metd and the 
constructions in which it could appear change 
dramatically: the preposition only governs the 
genitive and the accusative, whereas its spatial 
meanings are dropped. Its new meanings are 
‘with’ (+ Comitative) with the genitive and ‘after’ 
with the accusative. Note further that in Herodo- 
tus the comitative was most frequently encoded 
through stn and the dative as in Homer, while 
in Att, Gk. stn was almost completely replaced 
by metd plus genitive (Mommisen 1895, Luraghi 
2003). 
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Table 2 illustrates the use of cases with prepo- 
sitions in Class. Gk., along with the most fre- 
quent meanings of prepositional phrases: 


Table 2: Primary prepositions and cases in 


Classical Greek. 

accusative dative genitive 
amphi around 
and up 
anti in exchange for 
apo from 
dia for (cause) through 
eis to, into 
ek/ex out of 
en in 
epi against on on 
hupér beyond above 
hupé —sunder under by (agent) 
kata about down 
meta after with 
para to,along (near)by from 
peri around around about (topic) 
pro before, instead 
pros toward, (near)by from 

against 
sun with 


(from Luraghi, Pompei, Skopeteas 2004) 


ub. Distribution and Meaning of Cases in Prepo- 
sitional Phrases 

As remarked in 1.a., primary prepositions belong 
to the class of Proto-Indo-European preverbs. 
Preverbs developed into adpositions in virtually 
all Indo-European languages, and show com- 
parable syntax. Adpositional usage of preverbs 
started out from spatial expressions, in which 
preverbs added some semantic specification to 
meanings that could largely be expressed by 
cases alone. Such tendency is exemplified by the 
use of pard with the locative-dative, ablative- 
genitive and allative-accusative in Hom. Gk: 


(5) mé se géron koiléisin ego para néusi kikheio 
‘Let me not find you, old man, by the ships’ 
(Hom. It 1.26) 

(6) iénta par’ Euriitou 
‘coming from Eurytos’ (Hom. Jf. 2.596) 

(7) eimi par’ Héphaiston 
‘lam going to Hephaestus’ (Hom. /L 18.143) 


Note that this preposition is mostly used in 
Homer in source and direction expressions with 
proper nouns, as shown in (6) and (7). Although 
the genitive and the accusative without prepo- 
sitions could, to a certain extent, code source 
and direction, this was not possible with proper 
names. So, strictly speaking, the preposition is 
Not optional even in cases in which the semantic 
role it indicates is coherent with the meaning 
of the prepositionless case. (With some motion 
verbs, direction with proper nouns could be 
coded by the dative, as with eimi in Hom. Il. 
1.652.) 

The other IE languages offer several parallels 
to the Gk. examples in (5)-(7). In Sanskrit, for 
example, one can detect a dependency relation 
by which a nominal modifier is added to the 
adverb/adposition as an apposition, as in dsyé 
ntah, ‘in the mouth, inside’ (with the locative), 
yad antah, ‘out of (the interior of) the mouth’ 
(with the ablative) (adapted from Delbriick 
1901:673). In these phrases, the noun is a modi- 
fier of an adverb, rather than a complement of 
an adposition; evidence is provided by the fact 
that the noun alone could express the same 
spatial relation (i.e., yad can occur alone and 
mean ‘out of the mouth’), The adverb, which 
is not obligatory, denotes a spatial region; the 
case ending adds information as to the specific 
semantic role of the phrase (e.g. locative or abla- 
tive, as above). The same adverbs can also take 
a genitive modifier, thus behaving as a noun, 
as in antdr sdrvasya ‘inside the world’ (antdr 
and antah are forms of the same adverb; from 
Delbriick 1901:673). In such cases, the noun is 
inflected in the genitive, as is normal for nomi- 
nal dependency. 

In Gk., things are not as straightforward as 
they are in Skt., and as they might appear to be 
based on examples (5)-(7): a Gk. (most likely 
Hom.) innovation, not found elsewhere in Indo- 
European, is the use of adpositions with the par- 
titive + genitive (Chantraine 1953, Luraghi 2003). 
In Hom. Gk, the partitive genitive occurred in 
location expressions with and without preposi- 
tions, as shown in (8) and (9): 


(B) &halds é epi gés 

‘either at sea or on land’ (Hom. Od. 12. 27) 
(9) éouk Argeos éen...? 

‘Was he not in Argos?’ (Hom. Qd. 3.251) 
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In this function, the genitive came very close to 
the locative-dative, as one can see by comparing 
(9) with (10): 


(30) pater d’ emos Argei ndsthé 
‘My father lived in Argos’ (Hom, JL 14.119) 


Indeed, the Homeric poems offer evidence for 
ongoing replacement of the > dative by the geni- 
tive, as in the case of metd, mentioned in 1a. 
In post-Hom, Gk. this tendency continues, and 
leads to substantial reduction of the preposi- 
tional dative (see 1.2.). 

In addition to the allative, in Hom. Gk. the 
+accusative could also indicate location or 
non-directional motion on an extended surface 
(the so-called accusative of extension). The non- 
directional usage of the accusative occurred in 
expressions of multi-directional path, as opposed 
to unidirectional path indicated by the partitive 
genitive, as shown in example (1) and (12) (see 
Luraghi 2003 and 2012): 


(11) band’ iénai protéro dia domatos, héos hikonto 
Télémakhon 

‘They walked straight through the hall, 
until they reached Telemachus’ (Hom. Od. 
15.109—110 ) 

has idon Héphaiston dia domata poipniionta 
‘As they saw Hephaestus puffing around 
through the palace’ (Hom. IL 1. 600) 
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As a consequence of the usage of the partitive 
genitive with prepositions, the three-fold asso- 
ciation of the dative with the locative meaning, 
the genitive with the ablative, and the accusative 
with the allative was blurred. This led to the sim- 
plification shown in 1a. reflected by the meaning 
of prepositions with cases in Classical Greek. 
In Hom. Gk. some prepositions could encode 
the same semantic roles, location or direction, 
with three cases, as in the case of meta: differ- 
ences lay in possible contact/lack thereof, struc- 
ture of a trajectory, and so on (Luraghi 2005). In 
Class. Gk., each couple consisting of a preposi- 
tion and a specific case increasingly tended to be 
associated with one or more semantic roles not 
encoded by othercases with the same preposition. 

Regarding the frequency of cases with pri- 
mary prepositions, remarkably the dative, which 
was the most frequent case with many preposi- 
tions in Homer, becomes less and less frequent 


at later stages in the history of the language (see 
Luraghi 1996:65-69). There is also a tendency 
for prepositions that take more than one case 
to only have two possible patterns: either they 
take three cases (dative, genitive, accusative), or, 
if they take two, these can only be the genitive 
and the accusative: double government either 
of (a) the dative and the accusative or of (b) the 
genitive and the dative is not attested in Classi- 
cal Att.-Ion., 

The restriction regarding (a) appears to be a 
recent innovation of Hom. Gk., which spread to 
Att.-Ion. but not to all dialects (see 1.e.), Indeed, 
there were at least two prepositions that at an 
earlier stage must have taken the dative and the 
accusative (but not the genitive): en and meid. 
Regarding the latter, it has already been pointed 
out that occurrences of the genitive in Homer 
were very limited and must be considered a 
recent innovation. 

The case of en is even more interesting, This 
preposition is cognate to Latin in and German in, 
which have the same meaning as their Gk. coun- 
terpart, except that they allow for case variation, 
whereas the Gk. preposition does not. On the 
other hand, the Gk. preposition eis (Ion. es) has 
no cognates: this is because eis itself is an innova- 
tion, deriving from en+s. The form ens is attested 
in the dialect of Crete; elsewhere the nasal 
has disappeared, determining + compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel (the writing ef stands 
for [e:]). Indeed, in literary Att-lon. we find 
traces of the original situation, in which only en 
existed: for example, as a verbal prefix en- often 
occurs with motion verbs (for further details 
on the development of en and eis see Schwyzer 
1950:454-457). [n some other dialects, en or in 
(see example 20 for this form) is used both with 
the dative and with the accusative, as in Arcado- 
Cypriot, Thessalian, Boeotian, Northwest Greek 
and Elean (see further Buck 1955 and the corre- 
sponding articles herein), In this way, it appears 
that eis was created precisely to avoid case varia- 
tion restricted to the dative and the accusative. 


1.c. Emergent Constituency in Homeric Greek 

As remarked in 1.a., prepositional usage of pre- 
verbs was still in part an emerging phenomenon 
in Hom. Gk. Indeed, even the order of adpo- 
sitions and nouns was flexible, and a limited 
number of occurrences display postpositions, as 
shown in example (13): 
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(13) teikhos eteikhissanto neén huper 
‘They built a wall to protect the ships’ (Hom. 
Il. 7.449) 


In this passage, the postposition indicates that 
the phrase nen huper has a + beneficiary mean- 
ing; it also specifies the syntactic function of 
neén, which otherwise would possibly be taken 
as a genitive modifier of teikhos, so it cannot be 
left out. 

Much in the same way as prepositions, pre- 
verbs were not yet fully grammaticalized. As a 
result, there are passages in which it is hard to 
tell if a specific item is used as an adposition 
or as a preverb, as in example (14) (see further 
Schwyzer 1950:430): 


(14) purés epibdni’ (or: épi bdnt’) alegeinés 
‘(Menelaos) set upon the grievous pyre’ 
(Hom. 7, 4.99) 


Compare with (15), where ep/ is clearly an adpo- 
sition (but note that this can only be said on 
semantic grounds and because no compound 
verb *epipnéd exists after Homer, while epibaind 
does): 


(15) Adssa te gaian épl pnetei 
‘whatever breathesonearth' (Hom. Od. 18,131) 


In example (16), we find an occurrence of double 
preverbation (see Schwyzer 1950:428): 


(16) poliés halos exanadisai 
‘coming forth from the gray sea’ (Hom. Od. 
4.405) 


Even if the first preverb ex seems to govern 
the preceding noun phrase poliés halos, a closer 
connection with the verb is more likely in this 
case. Indeed, postposed adpositions with com- 
plex noun phrases usually occurred after the first 
word of the noun phrase (e.g. néds Auper gla- 
phurés ‘over the curved ship’, Hom. Od. 12.406), 
and the occurrence after a complex noun phrase 
as in this case is taken as evidence for preverba- 
tion (Irigoin 1954, De Angelis 2004). 

The original usage of adpositions as modi- 
fers of noun phrases indicating spatial relation 
implies that the relation between the adposi- 
(ion and its noun was not one of government, 
but simply of modification (see Lehmann 1985 
and Luraghi 2009 on the classification of depen- 


dency relations and on the difference between 
modification and government in the case of 
adpositions). One might wonder whether gov- 
emment had already risen in Hom, Gk. That it 
had not, and adpositional phrases basically did 
not exist in Hom. Gk. is the position argued for 
in Hewson and Bubenik (2006). A closer exami- 
nation of the data, however, points in another 
direction. 

Among current definitions of government, 
some envisage obligatoriness of morphologi- 
ca] coding as its trademark, as in the following 
definition by Zwicky (1985): “[government:] the 
selection of the morphosyntactic shape of one 
constituent (the governed or subordinate con- 
stituent) by virtue of its combining with another 
(the governor).” Such definitions do not account 
for case variation with the same governor (adpo- 
sition or verb), even for languages in which it is 
more limited than in Gk., as for example Modern 
High German. Other definitions of government 
focus on the syntactic relation of the governed 
element: “Constituent A governs constituent 
B if the syntactic function of B depends on 
A” (Moravesik 1995). Concerning many of the 
Homeric examples analyzed in this section, it 
has been stressed that the prepositionless noun 
phrase would have a different function from the 
function specified by the preposition (see exam- 
ples 1-4). In this sense, government was already 
a feature of adpositional phrases in Hom. Gk. 
(see further Luraghi 20, Haug 2009). 


1.d. Preverb or Preposition in Homeric Greek 

In several occurrences, preverbs coalesce with 
the verb but still seem to govern noun phrases. 
Compare the following couples of examples: 


(17) a. ek Piilou elthon 

‘coming from Pylos’ (Hom, IL 1.269) 

b. Ads eipon exélthe démén 

‘He said that and left the palace’ (Hom. Od. 
20.371) 

a. hos eipon eisélthe ddmous 

‘He said that and went into the palace' 
(Hom. Od. 21.243) 

b. Ads eis Aided démon éluthen 

‘As he went into the palace of Hades’ (Hom. 
Od. 23.322) 


Verbs such as those in (17b) and (18b) are said 
by Horrocks (1981) to contain ‘prepositional 
preverbs’. Viti (2008 and 2009) has shown that 
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there are tendencies that make it more likely 
for the same spatial relation to be expressed 
through a preverbed verb or an adpositional 
phrase. According to her findings, “prepositions 
are used when the complement is a common 
noun referring to an inanimate landmark, while 
the complement of a preverbed verb has [most 
often] a human, specific, and topical referent, 
which is represented by a personal pronoun." 
(Viti 2009:1). 


ue. Primary Prepositions: Dialectal Variation 
Beside the prepositions listed in 1.a., some others 
occur in Mycenaean and other dialects. Bartonék 
(2003) mentions the prepositions o-pi and pe-da 
in Mycenaean texts. The former is a cognate of 
Att.-lon. epi with a different vowel gradation. An 
example of its usage is the expression opi men(n) 
ei ‘monthly’. Adverbs and adverbial prepositions 
with the same vowel are also attested in Att.-Ion., 
as for example dpisthen ‘behind, at the back’, 

The preposition pe-da corresponds to pedd/ 
peta attested in various dialects, including Arca- 
dian, Aeolic and various Doric dialects, Refer- 
ence grammars usually refer to it as a dialectal 
variant of metd, even though the two preposi- 
tions are not etymologically related. Bartonék 
glosses it as ‘nach’ for Mycenaean; as an example 
he gives pe-da wa-tu, i.e., peda wastu, which he 
translates as ‘in die Stadt’. An example from 
Arcadian is (19): 


(19) pe<t> tois woikiatais tas theu enai 
‘to be among the servants of the goddess’ 
(IG V2 262: 16) 


A peculiarity of Arcadian and Cypriot is consti- 
tuted by the fact that the genitive never occurs 
with prepositions. The prepositional usage of the 
genitive in Att.Ion. corresponds to the prepo- 
sitional usage of the dative in these dialects 
(Schwyzer 1950:447-448, Luraghi 1984). Thus, 
contrary to the process that we have seen in 
Hom. Gk. by which the genitive replaced the 
dative in prepositional phrases, it is the dative 
that takes the place of the prepositional geni- 
tive in these dialects. + Arcadian and + Cypriot 
did not participate in the Hom. innovation, by 
which the partitive genitive was introduced in 
adpositional phrases. Later, the dative extended 
to also cover the ablative usage of the genitive 
with prepositions. Examples are the following: 


(20) in amerais trisi apu tai an to adikema geneto 
‘in three days since the wrong has been 
done’ (IG V2 6:4) 

(21) esdellontes es toi ergoi 
‘banishing from work’ (IG V2 6:49) 

(In 21, es corresponds to Att.-Ion. ex) 


Other prepositions have dialectal forms, some- 
times also occurring in Hom. Gk. For example, 
pros alternates with proti and poti in Homer, 
a form which also occurs in Doric inscriptions 
together with poi and porti (Gortyn Law 5.44). 
The form proti, characterized by Schwyzer as 
Argive (1923:84.3), occurs in various inscriptions 
of the 5th and 4th c. BCE (Tylisus, Argos) and 
in the poet Aleman, while in Arcado-Cypriot 
the corresponding preposition is pds. Sappho 
uses pros at least in compounding, and forms 
with <e> vocalism are attested in Pamphylian as 
well as in some grammatical glosses (see further 


Schwyzer 1923, 1950). 


1.f. Prepositions Functioning as Subordinators 

A major difference between Hom. and Class. Gk. 
is the rise of the definite article. Starting with 
Herodotus, the definite article was increasingly 
used with infinitives, which could also occur in 
prepositional phrases (Schwyzer 1950:360-361). 
Prepositional phrases containing an infinitive 
with the definite article constitute a new type of 
subordinate clause. An early example is meta té 
basiletiein (22): 


(22) eiréta ton Démdréton hokoién ti elé té 
arkhein meta to basiletein 
‘He asked Demaratus what it was like to 
hold office after being king’ (Hdt. 6.67.2) 


Some prepositions became very frequent in 
such constructions: this is especially true for did, 
eis, epi and prds with the accusative in causal 
clauses, as shown in example (23) (see further 
Schwyzer 1950:370): 


(23) ego dé dia td 
xunthdnoim' an 
‘Because I loved my husband I could even 
die with him’ (Eur. Hel, 1401-1402) 


mén stérgein pdsin kai 


This development also took place in the case of 
some secondary prepositions, such as héneka, 
which indicates purpose, as shown in (24): 
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(24) nomizé gar emauton eoikénai légonti tatta 
héneka tot humds mallon ethélein par’ emoi 
katamenein 
‘For I think it would look as if I were saying 
it simply to make you more willing to stay 
with me’ (Xen. Cyr. 5.1.21) 


1.g. Prepositional Phrases in New Testament 
Greek 
In the + New Testament, most primary prepo- 
sitions are still used, but the process of reduc- 
tion of the prepositional dative has gone a step 
futher. The dative no longer occurs with per 
and Aupd, and very rarely occurs with pros. In 
the case of prés, it is not only the dative which 
looses ground: the genitive occurs only once. 
These trends are confirmed by the Ptolemaic 
papyri (+ Papyri, Language of), where neither 
the dative nor the genitive occur with prdés, while 
government by peri and hupé is limited to the 
genitive (Rossberg 1909). Only two prepositions 
are productive in combinations with all three 
cases in the New Testament and in the papyri, 
namely epi and para: the difference with respect 
to Hom. Gk., where eight prepositions combined 
with the three cases, is dramatic. 

In the New Testament in particular, prepo- 
sitions developed new meanings, especially in 
connection with certain verbs, Consider exam- 


ple (25): 


(25) pdnton dé thaumazonton epi padsin hois 
epoiei 
"While they all wondered at all things which 
he did’ (Luke 9.43) 


In Class. Gk., the verb thaurndzein ‘wonder’ takes 
the dative of the stimulus (Luraghi and Cuz- 
zolin 2007). In this and in similar occurrences, 
the preposition may reflect a usage in the lan- 
guage of writers who were not native speakers 
of Greek, but it can also be used to reinforce the 
dative, pointing thus to an initial stage in the 
change that eventually led to its loss. 


2. SECONDARY ADPOSITIONS 


Already in Homer, various adverbs can occur 
with a noun phrase that they modify, in a similar 
manner as the primary prepositions. The main 
difference between such adverbs and primary 
prepositions in Hom. Gk., where primary prepo- 
sitions are also used as free standing adverbs, 


is the impossibility for adverbial or secondary 
prepositions to function as preverbs. Examples 
are dneu ‘without’, which takes the genitive 
(aneu kéntroio ‘without goad’ Hom. Jl. 23.387) 
and Adma ‘together with’, which takes the dative 
(hdma ladi ‘with the people’ Hom. /L. 1.226), 

Mainly after Homer, spatial adverbs, often 
deriving from primary prepositions, tend to 
replace them in their concrete meaning. This 
is a common evolution, which has also been 
observed in other JE languages. Adverbs built by 
reinforcing primary prepositions, and also func- 
tioning as prepositions in Gk. are the following: 
éndon ‘inside’ from en, éxd ‘outside’ from ex, eiso 
‘toward’ from eis, prosthen ‘in front of’ from pred, 
dno ‘up, on top of' from and, kdté ‘down(ward)' 
from kata, etc. Examples are given below: 


(26) exépleusan éx6 tot liménos 
‘They rowed out of the harbor’ (Xen. Hell. 
1.6.20) 

(27) stésai dé stelén... présthen tot agdlmatos 
‘The gravestone must be placed in front of 
the monument’ (IG I]? 34.fr a-d.20-22) 

(28) kai tod Euphratou dé tas pégas elégeto ou 
préso toi Tigrétos einai 
‘They were also informed that the head- 
waters of the Euphrates were not far from 
those of the Tigris’ (Xen. Av. 4.1.3) 


Not all secondary adpositions are consistently 
preposed to the noun: a few are generally post- 
posed, An example is Ahdrin, which means ‘for 
the sake of’ and encodes beneficiary and pur- 
pose, as shown in (29): 


(29) hoi ou ten Athénaion khdrin estrateuonto 
alla ten autén 
‘Who fought for their own sake, rather than 
for the Athenians’ (Hdt. 5.99.1) 


This adposition, which could occasionally be 
preposed, is the accusative form of the noun 
khdris ‘grace, favor’, which has undergone a 
grammaticalization process. The genitive with 
which it occurs is still a hint to its nominal ori- 
gin. Another adverbial adposition which could 
be pre- or postposed is héneka, see example (24). 

Some adverbs can enter more complex con- 
structions, in which they take a prepositional 
phrase with a primary preposition as their 
complement, rather than a noun phrase. Pri- 
mary prepositions which can serve the purpose 
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of introducing complements of secondary prepo- 
sitions are typically es and apo. This type of con- 
struction can be seen as a hint to a development 
which took place much later, in Byzantine 
Greek, when many more adverbial prepositions 
came to be used in this way, with prepositional 
phrases as their complements, again with eis or 
apé (+ Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). An example is given in (30): 


(30) tés hodoti apo tés en Babuldni makhés dkhri 
eis Kottora stathmoi hekaton eikosi duo 
‘The road from the battlefield near Baby- 
lon up to Cotyora was one hundred and 
twenty-two stages’ (Xen. An. 5.5.4) 
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SILVLA LURAGHI 


Adpositions (Prepositions) 
1, THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADPOSITIONS 


The historical morphology of Greek adposi- 
tions is rather problematic, even if we can trace 
back to Indo-European almost all of the Greek 
lexemes traditionally termed ‘proper’ Greek 
prepositions (> Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground), Thus (Bortone 2010:140-142) Greek anti 
is clearly related to Latin ante; Greek katd and 
the prefix kati- in Kasignétos (Thess. katign|eitos) 
match Hittite Aatti and katta; Greek en matches 
Lat. in, Osco-Umbrian en, Old Irish in, and 
Gothic in; Greek epf matches Sanskrit api and 
(probably) Hitt. appa; Greek hupd corresponds 
to Sanskrit upa, Gothic uf and, somehow, Lat. 
sub. Very few > Attic prepositions have no clear 
Indo-European etymon; did is probably a Greek 
innovation, but perhaps based on the root “dis 
(attested in Latin, Germanic and Albanian, but 
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as a prefix), and possibly with the ending of 
metd, and, and katd (cf. Wackernagel 1928:155). 

At least some Greek prepositions appear to 
have derived from inflected nouns. Both within 
Greek and in languages related to Greek, we find 
formally similar prepositions whose meanings 
are very similar or identical, and whose morpho- 
logical differences match case endings: Greek 
anti and dnta (or dntén) have endings that look 
like the locative and accusative; the same alter- 
nation recurs in peri and péran, to which we can 
add péra, possibly an old + instrumental, Sug- 
gestions have long been made (Giles 1895:291, 
300) that amphi, ent, epi, peri, and pros are old 
locatives, and and, did, metd, katd (to which we 
might add Adma) old instrumentals. Likewise, 
kata is probably an inflected noun (see Mor- 
purgo Davies 1983:304ff.) and it obviously has 
a link with kdto, which was perhaps originally 
an ablative. This line of interpretation may also 
explain alternations such as: 


a, pros VS, proti 
b. en vs. enf vs. entds (ablative, like Latin intus, 
cf. ektds) 
. hupér vs. hupé (Latin super vs. sub) 
d. parat (Oscan prai, Lat. prae) vs. para (prob- 
ably acc.) vs. pdros (gen.) vs. peri (Sanskrit 
pari, Latin per, perhaps loc.) vs, pro (abl.) 


io) 


In Ancient Greek we also occasionally have con- 
structions like Auvkloi + gen., lit. ‘in-circle-of', 
i.e., ‘around’, in which an inflected noun func- 
tions as a preposition - probably a repetition of 
the history behind its older synonym per/ + gen. 
The + Aeolic Greek preposition pedd, attested 
also as + Mycenaean pe-da, corresponds mor- 
phologically to the Latin nominal acc. pedem 
‘foot’, and therefore attests the creation of Greek 
prepositions from inflected nouns. We also 
know that Greek used, although very marginally, 
complete prepositional phrases as prepositions: 
ekpodén (ek + puts ‘foot’) was so used, as was its 
counterpart empodén (en + pots in the gen. by 
~ analogy with ekpodon). An etymological link 
between Greek adpositions and body-part nouns 
is further confirmed by evidence from Old Hit- 
tite: the Hittite noun Aa-an-za, which goes back 
to “h,ent- ‘face/forehead’, corresponds to Greek 
anti ‘facing’. The same root recurs in more com- 
plex Greek adverbial/prepositional forms such 
as én-ant-a and én-ant-i (originally, perhaps, en 
governing the acc. and locative of *ant-) and in 


the verb ant-dd ‘to face’. So we can posit that anti 
is anoun “ant- ‘face’ in the locative; the gen. that 
follows was initially adnominal. This also means 
that a ‘proper’ preposition such as anti was once 
(Humbert 1960:301) an ‘improper’ preposition. 


2. THE SEMANTICS OF GREEK 
ADPOSITIONAL SYNTAGMS 


When interpreting the semantics of Greek adpo- 
sitional syntagms, it is helpful to remember 
that Greek oblique cases once had ‘concrete’, 
spatial meanings (cf. Bortone 2002:70-72), 
something still noticeable especially in Homeric 
Greek. The genitive case could have partitive 
sense, besides indicating possession (parts of an 
object are understood as belonging to it, as if 
owned by it); the genitive expressed partitive 
location, ie. a relatively specific or circum- 
scribed area, and was more likely to suggest 
an internally differentiated referent than the 
accusative did. Similarly, verbal objects could 
be in the genitive to indicate that they were only 
partly affected by the action described by the 
verb (esthiousi drtou ‘they eat bread’, like Fr. ils 
mangent du pain). The Greek genitive histori- 
cally continued the Indo-European ablative case 
as well, and could therefore also express abla- 
tival meaning (— Case, including Syncretism), 
although such usages had largely faded by the 
Classical period. 

The dative on its own could still, at least in 
Homer, occasionally express direction: a limited 
movement ending in a location; above all, it 
could express spatial position and comitation, 
since it continued, semantically and morpho- 
logically, not only the older dative case but also 
the Indo-European locative, as well as the instru- 
mental, which had comitative sense. 

The accusative could mark spatial direction 
(mostly implying no contact with the referent, 
unlike the dat.) or extension, the latter meaning 
including pluridirectional motion, i.e.,expressing 
location or movements all over a referent (unlike 
the partial affectedness expressed by the gen.). 

This explains the choice of case in Greek 
prepositional syntagms, which was semanti- 
cally motivated: the prepositions ek ‘out of’, apo 
‘from’, or dneu ‘away from’ required the abl.-gen.; 
en ‘in’ required the dat; stin and hdma ‘with’ 
also both required the dat. since this case also 
had comitative sense; eis ‘(in)to’ and Ads ‘up to’ 
required the acc. The addition of adpositions 
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to case-marked nouns therefore was originally 
meant either to strengthen the intended mean- 
ing of the plain case (thereby also disambiguat- 
ing it, if the case was polysemous), or to add a 
new shade of meaning. This is particularly clear 
in prepositional phrases with pard and hupd; the 
case contributes its own autonomous meaning 
to the overall phrase, e.g.: 


- dat.(locative): hupo possi méga stenakhizeto 
gaia (Hom. /l. 2.784) ‘the earth resounded 
greatly under [his] feet’ 

— gen.(ablative): hAfppous mén lusan hupo zugot 
(Hom. //. 8.543) ‘they loosed [the] horses from 
under [the] yoke’ 

~ gen.(partitive): hupo stérnoio tukhésas (Hom. 
It. 4.106) ‘having hit [somewhere] under the 
breast’ 

— acc.(allative): hupo te spéos élase méla (Hom. 
fl. 4.279) ‘he drove the flock under (= into) 
the cave' 


In some instances, however, combining a prepo- 
sition with different cases had limited semantic 
impact, e.g. epi + dat. could be very similar in 
meaning to epi + gen. and to epi + acc. 

The range of meanings evinced by each of the 
Greek adpositions consists in a network of meta- 
phors; they follow a logic which is often trans- 
parent and usually has ample cross-linguistic 
parallels. Some conceptualizations implied by 
Greek adpositions are common to many unre- 
lated languages, including English (see also 
Bortone 2010:43-45, 58-60, 74-79). Such con- 
ceptualizations include: 


— situations are described as defined spaces that 
someone is in (so for Greek en) 

— comitative expressions also describe circum- 
stances or concomitant events, as well as 
instruments and the manner of performing 
an action (Greek metd) 

— expressions of source-motion often come to 
indicate causes or agents (Greek ek, apd) 

— adpositions locating an area (i.e. ‘about’) com- 
monly indicate also a topic area, or a cause, or 
what is at stake (Greek peri, amphi) 

— a purpose is portrayed as an allative motion, 
and so is a beneficiary or a recipient of con- 
crete objects or of something abstract, like 
information (Greek eis) 

— time is pictured as a course (Greek eA and eis) 


— position under someone denotes being in 
someone's protective or domineering power 
(Greek Aupd and, conversely, hupér, ept) 


Semantic shifts usually have a specific direction, 
e.g. from company to instrument. Nonetheless, 
the meaning of adpositions is not automatically 
clear because semantic shifts are not predict- 
able. The syntagms [preposition + case] often 
developed meanings that cannot be readily 
guessed from those of the preposition and the 
case: to take but one example, and ‘up’ with the 
acc. could mean ‘on average’. Furthermore, a 
given meaning can be arrived at from different 
earlier meanings, e.g. an instrumental meaning 
can be derived not only from a comitative but 
also from a perlative preposition (Greek did, 
English through), Even prepositions that were 
originally antonyms could become synonyms: 
katd ‘down’ could be synonymous with and ‘up’, 
in the spatial sense of ‘through({out) an area’ 
(George 2006:85), and in the abstract sense of ‘in 
groups of’ (Bortone 2010:41). 


3, THE CLASSICAL GREEK ADPOSITIONS 
IN HOMER 


Although Homeric Greek is not an earlier stage 
of Attic Greek but a literary creation integrat- 
ing features of different periods and dialects, 
a comparison of Homeric Greek with Classical 
Greek (6th—4th c. Attic-lonic) can tell us much 
about the development of the Greek adposi- 
tional system (+ Prepositions in Homer; + Epic 
Diction). In Homeric Greek, there is little dis- 
tinction between adverbial, adpositional, and 
preverbal uses of the local > particles that have 
clear adpositional status by the Classical period. 
The adverbial use, eg. gélasse dé pdsa peri 
khthén (Hom. J1.19.362), lit. ‘laughed then (the) 
entire around earth’, is likely to be the origin of 
the adpositional and of the preverbal use. The 
chronological sequence is likely to have been: 
optional particle/adverb > adverb linked to a 
noun phrase > prepositional phrase. 

Scholars disagree as to whether this last stage 
was reached only in Classical Greek or already 
in Homer; some deny that Homeric Greek had 
fully-fledged adpositions: Horrocks (198129) saw 
the noun as the head of the phrase, and the 
‘adposition’ as an adverb with preposition-like 
tendencies. Hewson and Bubenik (2006:4-9, 
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56-57) concur that what we see in Homer are 
adverbial particles, although the first steps 
towards adpositional phrases can be detected. 
Others (e.g. Pompeo 2002:92) believe that in 
Homer there are, besides independent particles 
and adverbs with inflected nouns, also true adpo- 
sitions, albeit not such a generalized system as in 
Classical Greek. 

In Homer, the local particle could precede the 
noun or vice versa, so the development of both 
prepositions and postpositions seemed possible. 
In most Indo-European languages, cognate forms 
came to precede the noun, while in a few others 
(Indic, Iranian, Tocharian) they followed it. In 
Greek, already by Mycenaean times, preposi- 
tions were the rule and postpositions were obso- 
lescent and stylistically marked. Postpositional 
use is attested mainly in Homeric Greek (which 
shows that Homeric usage is a literary archaism 
reflecting, in part, an état de langue older than 
Mycenaean), e.g. nedn dpo (Hom, If. 2.91) ‘from 
[the] ships’ (Greek postpositions were normally 
autotonic, and appear accented on the first syl- 
lable; prepositions were proclitic and a grave 
accent on the last syllable indicated unaccented 
pronunciation). 

Postpositioning is used unly sporadically in 
Classical Greek, as a rare variant of the custom- 
ary prepositional use; both can occur within 
the same author: sophias péri (Pl. Phib. 49a) = 
perl sophias (Pl. Hp. mai. 283a) ‘about wisdom’. 
Ancient grammarians called this usage anas- 
trophe ‘turnaround’, because they saw it as the 
reversal of the unmarked [preposition + noun] 
order. In Classical Greek it was not only uncom- 
mon but totally artificial, as Aristotle (Poet. 22.14) 
explicitly tells us. 

Morphologically, the inventory of the local 
particles/adpositions of Homeric Greek virtually 
matches the prepositional inventory of Attic; 
peculiar to Homer are some phonological vari- 
ants: amphis/amphi, proti/poti/prés. Homer, 
however, also joins forms more frequently than 
Classical Greek: parék ‘past’, apopré ‘away from’, 
hupék ‘escaping’, diék ‘out through’. Homer also 
makes use of a wider range of case combinations: 
and, amphi, and metd in Attic take virtually only 
either the genitive or accusative, but in Homeric 
Greek (and later in elevated poetry) they may 
also take the dative. Moreover, in Homer, plain 
cases are used even in contexts where Attic 
would require a prepositional phrase. Homer, 
furthermore, also combines prepositions with a 


case ending not used in Classical Greek: -phi, a 
relic of the Indo-European instrumental plural 
*-bhis (Mycenaean -pi). Even in Homer this is 
artificial (Chantraine 1948 1:235) and employed 
metri causa; -phi appears there with most avail- 
able prepositions, even with those that required 
different cases: sun, prds, amphi, en, apd, pard, 
ek, kata, hupd, did. Homeric Greek, much more 
than Classical prose, also linked adpositions with 
other case-like endings such as -then (of ablatival 
meaning) and -thi (of locative meaning), e.g. 
apo Troiéthen (Il. 24.492) ‘from Troy’, [lidthi prd 
UZ 8.561) ‘in front of Troy’. Also noteworthy is 
the Homeric morpheme -de (of allative mean- 
ing), because it is debatable whether it is an 
ending or postposition. A postpositional status 
is suggested by the fact that it appears only after 
accusative endings: nikonde, pdlinde. On the 
other hand, its status as an ending is suggested 
by its occurrence also on agreeing possessives: 
hénde démonde ‘to-his [to-]house’ (Od. 1.83, 
Il. 16.445); it looks like a postposition in the 
process of becoming a case-ending (Bortone 
2010:70-72), an unparalleled, unique sighting in 
the history of Greek. In Homer, finally, some 
prepositions (téle, ektés, hekds) occur both as 
prepositions and compounded with a preposi- 
tional phrase: ektés klisiés (Il. 14.13) = ektds apo 
klisiés (Il. 10.151) ‘outside (the) hut’. 


4. GREEK ADPOSITIONS WITH THEIR 
CASE-COMBINATIONS 


Since Greek adpositions could express differ- 
ent meanings according to the case-marking of 
their object (some could take either gen. or acc., 
others gen., acc., or dat.), it is opportune to list 
adpositions with their case-combinations. The 
indications given below aim to convey some of 
the main meanings, not to provide an exhaustive 
translation. 


on both sides; around; 
concerning; for the 
sake of 

moving along on both 
sides; around; during/ 
throughout the time of; 
concerning; for the 
sake of 

onto somewhere 
position onto 


amphi + gen./dat. 
(Homeric) 


amphi + acc. 


and + gen. (Homieric) 
and + dat. (Homeric 
and verse) 
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and + acc. 


anti + gen. 


apd + gen. 


did + acc. 


did + gen. 


eis + ace. 


ek + gen. 


en + dat. 
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up (along), up(on), with — epi + gen. 
movement or with the 

result thereof, e.g. placed 

on; distributed around, 

all over, the length and 

width of; all through a 

time; in groups of, 

every x 

instead of, in exchange epi + dat. 
for 

away from; from time; 

cause; agent (marginally) 

position or movement 

through, all over, across 

(all Homeric only); on 

account of (reason, 

from cause to finality — 

Humbert 1960:304); with 

the aid of 

crossing or straight 

through/along; position — epi + acc. 
through/among; through 

a time; after; each (time); 
through/by means of 

(conduit, instrument, 

interagent, agent); cause 

or manner 

(in)to a place (often with 

contact); towards/until 

a time; up to a number; 

pursuing an aim; with 

respect to katd + acc. 
out of (a defined area); 

originating in; after or 

since; on the...-hand 

side; done by (rarely); 

ensuing, caused by 

in (a defined area); into 

(indicating movement 

but stressing the 

trajectory’s endpoint — 

rare, mostly verse); 

amongst/amidst (with katd + gen. 
pl.); at/in a time or 

situation; by means of 

(rare, usually referring to 

sensory perception) 


meta + dat. 


position (up)on/over 

or movement onto (part 
of an object); position or 
end of a movement on 
an object, also 
horizontally; in charge 
of; at the time of; on 

the basis of 

position on; onto 
(endpoint of 
movement); position or 
end of a movement, also 
horizontally (cf. English 
on the wall), often with 
hostile intent; meant for 
a use or aim; being in 
charge/control; being up 
to, or in the power of 
someone; feeling about; 
on a condition 

directed motion (on) 

to, often horizontally; 
extended motion onto/ 
over; going after 
(seeking something/ 
someone, also in a 
hostile sense); against; 
location along/extended; 
time extended or until; 
for a time; in quest of; 
depending on 
movement downwards/ 
down along, or the result 
thereof; motion or 
location here and there, 
among the referents or 
around inside a referent, 
through[out], sparsely 
in an area; in pursuit of; 
during; according to an 
opinion, measure, or 
categorization criterion 
if the gen. is ablatival: 
down from (Homeric; 
rare in Attic); if the gen. 
is partitive: down on(to)/ 
in(to), also horizontally; 
against (in a hostile 
sense); concerning 
amidst (in Homer); 
together with 


metd + gen. (covering between/amidst (rarely); 


also Homer's meta + 
dat., no longer used 
in Classica] Greek) 
metd + acc. 


pard + acc, 


pard + gen. 


pard + dat. 


peri + acc. 


peri + gen. 
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with (company); 
concomitant situation; 
manner; instrument 
into the midst of; 
together/following 
(Homeric); across/ 
beyond; after (time) 

to the side/to the 
presence of; along (with 
extended referents); 
bypassing/past (with 
non-extended referents) 
from beside/from the 
presence of; by an agent 
at the side (without 
contact)/next to/chez; 
according to 

movement around; 
extension all round/all 
over; by; chez/owned 
by; around a time; 
pertaining; dealing with 
around (Homeric); 
concerning a stake; 
about a topic; being 


worth 


perl + dat. (rare after placed around; 
Homerexceptinlonic; concerning a stake 


absent in the NT) 


pré + gen. 


pros + dat. 


pros + gen. 


in front of; ahead; 
shielding, in defence, for 
the benefit of; before a 
time (most commonly); 
instead of, in exchange 
for, of the value of 
location facing/near, 
onto (often with 
contact); besides, in 
addition to 

if referring to person/ 
god, the gen. is 
ablatival: from the 
presence of, de chez; 
done/said by (origin or 
agent); if referring to a 
thing, the gen. is 
partitive, not very 
dissimilar to prds + 

acc.: somewhere near/ 
towards; in the presence 
of; (swearing) by a deity; 
appropriate for 


pros + acc, 


sun/xun + dat. 


hupér + gen. 


hupeér + acc. 


hupé + gen. 


hupo + dat. 
(especially Homeric) 


hupd + acc. 
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in the direction of, 
riented towards, located 
somewhere near/ 
towards (place/time); 
against or in favor/ 
support of; movement 
to/against a person; 
speaking/looking to; in 
reference to or in 
proportion with 
comitative; with the 
help of; modal, temporal 
concomitance; 
instrument 

position or movement 
above/over; position 

or movement beyond; 
covering/protecting, in 
defence of, for the sake 
of, on behalf of, for the 
benefit of; on account of; 
regarding 

going above/over; (also 
horizontally, hence) 
beyond; exceeding/ 
transeressing; all over/ 
covering 

from underneath (with 
gen. as abl., almost 
exclusive to Homer); 
somewhere underneath 
(with gen. as partitive, 
not unlike the dat.); by 
an agent or a prevailing 
force, by a cause 
position underneath 
(also with limited 
motion and final rest); 
position at or movement 
to the base of; covered 
by, behind; under the 
power of; by an agent or 
a prevailing force 
movement to under; 
extension under; 
position at or movement 
to the base of; under 
circumstances; coming 
under the power; around 
the time of 
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5. ‘IMPROPER’ PREPOSITIONS 


The Greek adpositional inventory comprised a 
second group of items as well. These, however, 
could not also be used as prefixes (cf. English 
inside vs. in), and are traditionally given the infe- 
licitous name of ‘improper’ (German unechte) 
prepositions. Despite the growing importance 
they had in Greek, they are neglected in most 
accounts of Greek prepositional usage (e.g. 
Horrocks 1981, Luraghi 1996, 2003). A compari- 
son between Homeric and later Greek shows 
‘improper prepositions being increasingly used 
in lieu of the ‘proper’ ones, e.g. pre-Classical 
ek béledn (Hom. Jl. 1.163) = Classical éx6 belén 
(Xen, Cyr. 3.3.69) ‘out of (reach of the) darts’. 
They constituted a later layer in the inventory 
(Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:533; Chantraine 
1948147): less grammaticalized, usually polysyl- 
labic, even polymorphemic, frequently intransi- 
tive. The majority governed only the genitive, 
with few exceptions. The commonest ‘improper 
prepositions’, with some of their commonest 
meanings, are: 


antikrué + gen., engus + gen., ‘close to’ 

‘opposite’ 

ektdés + gen., ‘outside’  émprosthen + gen., ‘in 
front of’ 

enantion + gen., héneka + gen., ‘because 

‘opposite; against’ of" 


entés + gen., ‘within’ 
hama + dat., ‘with’ 
makrdn + gen., ‘far 


éxd + gen., ‘outside’ 
héos + gen., ‘as far as’ 
metaxu + gen., 


from’ ‘between’ 
mékhris/dkhris + gen.  dpisthen + gen., ‘from 
‘as far as; until’ behind’ 

péra(n) + gen., périx + acc./gen./dat., 
‘beyond, across’ ‘all round’ 


plén + gen., ‘except’ 
porro + gen., ‘far 


plésion + gen., ‘near’ 
prosthen + gen., 


inside’ ‘before’ 

khérin + gen., ‘forthe khoris/dneu + gen., 
sake of" ‘away from, without’ 
hos + acc., ‘up to 

(a person)’ 


Some ‘improper’ adpositions (khdrin, khdris, 
enantion), like the ‘proper’ ones, could also be 
post-posed, but for them too (except héneka) 
pre-positioning was more common: martiron 
enantion (Dem. Or. 27.18) = enantion martiuron 


(Isocr. 9.12.4, 30.27.2), ‘in the presence of 
witnesses’. 

Only a few ‘improper’ adpositions (notably 
the late dpisé ‘behind’) expressed a meaning 
that no ‘proper’ preposition in Greek conveyed 
unambiguously. Nonetheless, even largely syn- 
onymous ‘proper and ‘improper’ prepositions 
rarely had a total and exact semantic overlap, 
including in their spatial meaning, because the 
‘proper adpositions had wider semantic range 
(Skopeteas 2006:476-8): en was ‘in’ and endon 
‘inside’, so that ‘in the house’ could be rendered 
both with en and endon, but ‘in the street’ only 
by the former. 


6. DIACHRONIC TRENDS IN ANCIENT 
GREEK ADPOSITIONAL USAGE 


These include: 


~ An increase in the use of adpositions (a clear 
trend across the whole history of Greek, start- 
ing from Mycenaean); conversely, the use of 
plain cases for spatial meanings decreases. 

~ Adpositional syntagms with the dative appear 
to be on the wane (mostly replaced by preposi- 
tion + gen.): e.g. meta took the dat. in Homer 
but no longer did in Attic, and in late Attic 
peri too ceased to take the dat. 

— Semantic differences between several preposi- 
tions fade. So apd was abessive or ablative 
(‘away from’), while ek was elative (‘out of), 
and they mirrored, in the expression of source- 
motion, the functions of pros (‘to[wards]’) and 
eis (‘into’) for goal-motion. But in Classical 
Greek we can see the distinction between 
apé and ek blurring. Similarly, hupo was origi- 
nally subessive, while Aatd was sublative (i.e., 
directional); then the directional distinction 
faded. Among the prepositions that could 
mark location in the upper area of the refer- 
ent object, and/epi/huper, in principle epi was 
superessive (izidicating rest on a place), while 
and was superlative; but and + dative was also 
superessive and epi + acc. also directional, 
and and became very rare. As for huper, it 
denoted, unlike epi, lack of contact — but with 
exceptions (Fritz 2005104): epf + gen., both 
when expressing location and movement, 
could also indicate contact. Furthermore, as 
noted above, epi and Aupér could be used 
to indicate not only vertical but also hori- 
zontal movement or position, thus effacing 
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another semantic distinction. The preposition 
amphi initially meant ‘on both sides of’, but 
quickly developed the more diffuse sense of 
‘around’ that was specific to peri (cf. also metd, 
which first meant ‘between’ two items but 
was extended to mean ‘among’ several items); 
in the Classical period amphi was gradually 
replaced by peré. In other synonymous pairs, 
one preposition took over the meaning of the 
other entirely: anti originally meant ‘in front 
of’; but it lost its spatial sense very early on, 
which was then expressed by pro. The prepo- 
sition stim appears comitative already in our 
earliest records: according to Conti (2003:219- 
20) sun + dat. denoted association in space 
and time of two independent entities, as well 
as indicating equipment (Ausstattung), and 
especially helpers, means, and manner; metd, 
on the other hand, was initially interessive: 
‘between/amongst’, not ‘with’ (as Myceneaen 
me-ta; cf. also metaxu ‘between'); later metd 
+ gen, started to indicate comitation and to 
compete with sun (and with Adma, which 
denoted spatio-temporal co-occurrence, 
company, and equipment, but not manner or 
instrument); from Classical Greek on, we see 
sun slowly declining, 


In the expression of abstract meanings too we 
see various synonymous constructions coexist- 
ing, and some, in the long run, being discarded. 
For example, + agency in Greek was expressed 
by a range of constructions, mostly of ablati- 
val or perlative meaning, as in many languages; 
hupd (+ dat., besides + gen.) marks agents already 
in Homer, particularly with verbs denoting sub- 
jugation or action imposed on others (a com- 
mon metaphor; cf. Bortone 2010:75), As George 
(2005:102-3, 108-9, 266-8) noted, Aupd + gen. is 
the most frequent expression for agency in Clas- 
sical texts; if an agent physically sent or gave an 
object, prepositions with a clearer ablatival sense 
were used: ek and prods + gen. in Ilomer (and in 
Attic tragedy too, metri causa, for all types of 
actions), and pard + gen. in Attic prose; other- 
wise, pard + dat. (often for the agent of thinking). 
In + Koine, the main agency-marking construc- 
tion was still hupd + gen.; the main replacement 
of Aupd + gen. as agency marker was first pard + 
gen. (George 2005:222, 262-263), around the 6th 
c. CE. Despite few occurrences in Classical texts 
(and in Biblical Greek, as a literal translation of 
the Hebrew min/mé ‘from’), apo prevailed only 


in Medieval Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 


7. TRENDS IN HELLENISTIC GREEK 
These include: 


a. Further increase in prepositional use. In Hel- 
lenistic Greek we often see prepositional phrases 
where Attic could have used plain cases, particu- 
larly the dat. but also gen. and acc.: esthiousin 
apo tén psikhion ‘they eat [some of the] crumbs’ 
(Mark 7:28). 

b. The cases governed by a preposition often 
become fewer, In the more vernacular parts of 
the + New Testament, such as the Gospel of 
Mark, peri, prds, and hupé had stopped taking 
the dative, as had metd, already by the Clas- 
sical period. Nowhere in the New Testament 
(cf. Luraghi 1996208) do metd or perf govern 
a dative, while epi, pard, prdés, and hupé take 
it more rarely. For some prepositions, notably 
pros, in the Koiné period there is also a stark 
reduction in the use of the genitive (some prepo- 
sitions, such as and and amphi, had genitives 
virtually only in Homer and in poetry). The accu- 
sative remains consistently in use: no preposi- 
tion ceases to govern it. Already in Homer the 
acc. is, for most prepositions, the most frequent 
case, and the only case used with all prepositions 
governing two cases. 

c. Increased frequency of the ‘improper’ prep- 
ositions. This is found in all Koiné styles, from 
Polybius to informal papyri — not only in Bibli- 
cal Greek (where the very frequent ‘improper 
prepositions are also due to calques on Semitic 
prepositional expressions of similar meaning 
and structure, especially Hebrew (/i-/ney, lit. ‘to 
the face of’ and bafeiney lit. ‘in the eyes of’) 
(-- Greek and Semitic Languages). 

d. More ‘improper’ prepositions combine 
with a prepositional phrase. So the same author 
can use madrdn + gen. (Polyb. 3.50.8) and mahkran 
+ apo + gen. (Polyb, 11.20.1) ‘far from’. 

e. New prepositions are appearing. What is 
noteworthy is that they are all of the ‘improper’ 
variety; indeed, some of them had already been 
long attested as adverbs. They include: apé- 
nanti, katenopion, énanti/katénanti ‘in front of’; 
apdnothen, huperdno ‘above’; kuklothen ‘around’, 
opiso ‘behind’. 

f. The ‘improper’ prepositions appear to be 
predominantly or entirely spatial, especially at 
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earlier stages in their history. Conversely, several 
‘proper’ prepositions are clearly used less in their 
spatial sense. Spatial meanings decrease, while 
abstract ones increase (Bortone 2010:169-170). 

g. The semantic differences between cases 
used after a preposition diminish. The use of the 
three cases with their original spatial senses was 
already restricted primarily to hupd, pard, and 
pros, while other prepositions (e.g. per/) could 
indicate position or movement with all three 
cases. In this period this trend spreads further. 
In Koiné we find, for example, pros humds éso- 
mai (Mark g:19) ‘will I be with you?’ in which the 
acc. with prdés has lost its allative sense. Preposi- 
tions combining with different cases without 
semantic difference occur also in syntagms with 
non-spatial senses. The main exception is metd, 
whose case-combinations are specialized: metd 
+ acc. ‘after’; metd + gen. ‘with’ (in the Middle 
Ages, this would be resolved by producing two 
different forms of the preposition, both govern- 
ing the accusative). 

h. The blurring of semantic distinctions 
between pairs of prepositions continues. Both 
en and eis derived from variants of the same 
form: *en/*ens (*ens developed into /e:s/, spelled 
cig or &¢), like ek/ex, and (Hewson and Bubenik 
2006:73) pré/prds. In Attic Greek en and eis had 
diverged semantically, owing to the different 
cases they governed: en + dat. was only inessive 
(i.e., position inside), while eis + acc. was illative 
(motion into). Other dialects (notably + Arcado- 
Cypriot, Boeotian, + Thessalian) had retained a 
single form with two combinations: en + dat. ‘in’ 
and en + acc. ‘(in)to’. Given the semantic bleach- 
ing of cases within the prepositional phrase and 
the fading of the distinction [motion] between 
pairs of prepositions (eis/en, katd/hupd, and/ 
epi), motion was increasingly expressed by the 
verb instead of the preposition (cf. Skopeteas 
2008:62—4). 

i. Some prepositions obsolesce. So amphi was 
largely replaced by pert; sun lost ground to metd 
(also because stim required a dat.); and disap- 
peared except with (the acc. of ) mésos, creating 
ana méson ‘between, amidst’; ef still outnum- 
bered apd in Biblical Greek, but apé was often 
used with the elative meaning of ek; en was 
still extremely common, but eis was becom- 
ing synonymous with it, paving the way for en 
(which required the dative) to disappear in the 
Middle Ages. 


It should be noted, however, that Koine 
Greek also has usages unique to that period. 
Such usages are not limited to the Hebraisms of 
Biblical Greek, but include native constructions 
not used before or after (e.g. hupér introduc- 
ing the second term of +comparison, katd + 
gen. indicating the possessor). Hellenistic Greek, 
therefore, should not be conceptualized as a 
linear evolution between Classical and Medieval 
Greek. 
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Adverbial Clause 


+ Clause 


Adverbial Constituents 


1. CONCEPTS OF ADVERBIAL 
CONSTITUENTS 


Adverbial constituents are, in the strict sense, 
adverbs or adverb phrases that function as a sin- 
gle unit within an immediately higher syntactic 
structure (Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:412). In a 
broader and commoner sense, which only takes 
into account their semantic value, adverbial 
constituents or merely adverbials refer to words, 
phrases and clauses that, being a single part of 
an immediately higher syntactic unit, express 
a semantic role that is typically expressed by 
adverbs (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:14; Quirk et al. 
1985:51—2). Finally, since adverbials are generally 
used as optional elements not lexically selected 
by their predicate or head (Lyons 1977:496), 
adverbial modifier has come to be also used, ina 
purely syntactic sense, to refer to any adjunct or 
optional constituent (e.g. Van Emde Boas-Huitink 
2010:142). In this last sense, adverbial modifier is 
synonymous to satellite or adjunct and opposes 
to argument or complement. This entry deals 
with adverbial constituents in the broad and 
common semantic sense of the expression and 
refers to + adverbs and ~ adverbs for morpho- 
logical adverbs, and to + adjuncts and + com- 
plementation for adverbial constituents in the 
sense of adjuncts. 

The different values with which the expres- 
sion adverbial constituent is used can be illus- 
trated by means of the following examples: 


(1) tén né6n phutén... préton epimeléthénai... 
meta dé toate kai tén allén 
'to take care of the young plants first...and 
after that also of the rest’ (Pl. Euthphr. 2d) 

(2) prosbalon téi tetkhismati exapinalds kai ou 
prosdekhoménon 
‘attacking upon the fortification suddenly 
and when they did not expect it’ (Thuc. 
3-34.3) 

(3) aphikneitai eis Hellésponton tdi mén légdi 
epi ton Hellénikon polemon, téi dé érgoi 
ta... prdgmata prdssein. 


‘he comes to the Hellespont apparently for 
the Hellenic war but really to carry on his 
intrigues.’ (Thuc. 1.28.3) 

(4) kat eket oikoiisin 
‘and they dwell there’ (PI. Phd.113d) 


In (1) and (2), the first bold elements are adver- 
bial constituents in the three senses explained 
above: they are morphological adverbs; express 
a semantic role typically indicated by adverbs 
(order in place, time or rank; and manner, 
respectively); and are not essential to complete 
the meaning of their verbal predicate. However 
the second bold elements are adverbial constitu- 
ents only in the last two senses because they are 
not adverbs, but an adpositional phrase and a 
participle construction, respectively. 

Similarly, the bold units in (3) are not mor- 
phological adverbs, but an adpositional phrase 
and an infinitive construction, respectively. 
However, they are taken to be adverbial con- 
stituents in the syntactic sense, because they are 
optional elements; and in the semantic sense, 
because they indicate purpose, a semantic role 
commonly expressed by prepositional phrases 
and adverbial] subordinate clauses. Note how- 
ever that purpose is not (or only rarely) covered 
by adverbs in Classical Greek. This means that 
there is a partial indeterminacy in the semantic 
definition of adverbial constituents, 

Conversely, the bold adverb in (4) is an adver- 
bial constituent in the semantic sense because it 
expresses position in space, a semantic role typi- 
cally indicated by adverbs; but not in the syntac- 
tic sense, because it is an obligatory complement, 
not an adjunct. 

Adverbial constituents in the semantic sense 
have in common the following features: 


a. They convey a value pertaining to the seman- 
tic domains of place, time, manner, quan- 
tity, modality and other circumstances (more 
below). 

b. Insofar as they generally perform the function 
of an omissible element not lexically selected 
by their predicate and are ‘optional extras’ 
that may be added by the speaker at will, 
their number in a given clause or constituent 
is free and is only limited by their semantic 
compatibility with the other constituents that 
together form the > clause or constituent, by 
their pragmatic adequacy to the discourse, 
and by a syntactic constraint according to 
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which every complement expresses a seman- 
tic role that differs from the one that is indi- 
cated by the other constituents that belong 
to the same syntactic unit and operate at the 
same hierarchical level. 

c. Most of them refer to inanimate entities. 

d. They generally occupy a position at the 
periphery of the constituent of which they 
are a part (+ Word Order), 

e. In other languages, adverbials have a higher 
mobility than other constituents, but such 
a tendency has proven difficult to dem- 
onstrate for Classical Greek: adverbial 
constituents form a heterogeneous class and 
their members appear in diverse positions 
within their unit and present diverse degrees 
of mobility. 


The concept of adverbial constituent vaguely 
presupposes that each morphological category 
correlates, fully or mostly, with a single syn- 
tactic use and a single semantic role. Since the 
evidence contradicts such a one-to-one corre- 
spondence, the notion of adverbial constituent 
is useful only if accurately defined. In addition, 
the concept of adverbial constituent relies on 
that of adverb, a category notoriously difficult to 
characterize because of its great heterogeneity. 

Adverbial constituents differ in their morpho- 
logical form, in the form and category of the unit 
modified by them, in their syntactic uses, and in 
the semantic roles expressed by them. 


2. FORMAL CATEGORIES 


According to their form, adverbial constituents 
can be divided into adverbs (1, 2) and adver- 
bial uses of + particles (5), + noun phrases, pro- 
nouns, prepositional phrases (— Adpositional 
Phrase) (1, 3), + participle and — infinitives con- 
structions (3), and adverbial subordinate clauses 
(i.e, subordinate clauses except for relative and 
substantive clauses) (+ Subordination) (6): 


(5) pola de poli dé khalepétdtous ldgous 
énenkas 
‘You have brought us a very much, very 
much pitiful tale’ (Aristoph. Av. 539-540) 

(6) hoi peri tés bldbés hotitoi némoi pantes, hin’ 
ek touton drxdmai... keletiousin ektinein... 
‘all the laws of damage - to take these first - 
order to pay’ (Dem. Or. 21.43) 


The choice of one or other adverbial constitu- 
ent in each context is partly conditioned by the 
semantic values expressed by the morphologi- 
cal class in question and its alternative classes. 
Thus whereas subordinate clauses, infinitive and 
participle constructions generally refer to events 
or states, noun phrases and pronouns can also 
designate entities. 


3. PREDICATES AND HEADS OF ADVERBIAL 
CONSTITUENTS 


Most adverbs modify a verbal predicate (1-4), an 
adjective (dla oligoi ‘very few’ Pl. Crat. 386b) 
or another adverb (mala khalepds phéron ‘bear- 
ing it very hardly’, Xen. Hell. 3.1.17). Adverbs of 
place, time (7), manner, degree (mdla sumphord 
‘a great misfortune’, Xen. Cyr. 4.2.5) and > Focus 
(8) in attributive position may also modify a 
noun phrase: 


(7) hoimeén palai... phétes 
‘the men of old’ (Pind. stim. 2.1) 
(8) Saidos ho kai Paulos 
‘Saulos, the one also named Paulos’ (Acts 13.9) 


Prepositional phrases, infinitives and participle 
constructions are generally subordinate to verbs, 
adjectives (deinds légein ‘skilful to speak’), noun 
phrases (thauma idésthai ‘wonderful to see’), pro- 
nouns or clauses, but rarely to adverbs. Adverbial 
subordinate clauses modify verbs or, less fre- 
quently, adjectives and noun phrases. Pronouns 
and noun phrases in the function of adverbial 
constituents can also modify an adverb: ou pdrré 
tén bomén ‘not far from the altars’. 

Infinitive constructions (3) and adverbs (par- 
ticularly, those of space and time) can also be 
complements of prepositions: eis aurion ‘for 
tomorrow, étesi engus etkosi ‘nearly twenty 
years’. 

Adverbial constituents that indicate epistemic 
certainty or uncertainty, interrogation, affirma- 
tion or > negation and modality (- Mood and 
Modality) modify the entire clause or sentence. 
The constituents fulfilling this function are 
called sentence adverbs (Smyth 1920:283), sen- 
tence adverbials or disjuncts (see below): 


(9) tatita gar dépouthen ékouet’ autoit légontos 
‘for that was without doubt the sort of things 
you heard him saying’ (Dem. Or. 18.127) 
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4. SYNTACTIC USES 


Adverbial constituents can perform a wide 
range of syntactic functions. Some of them are 
restricted to one or more morphological catego- 
ries of adverbials: 


a. Mostadverbialconstituentsarenon-obligatory 
+ adjuncts and indicate various circumstances 
of an event. There is a general tendency for 
(optional) adjuncts to be expressed by adverbs, 
prepositional phrases or adverbial subordinate 
clauses, whereas (obligatory) complements are 
often represented by pronouns or noun phrases. 
Thus, in (10) the bold adverbs are adjuncts (eta, 
‘then’, being used here as a conjunctive that links 
the quoted sentence to the previous one; see 
below) and the pronoun is an argument: 


(10) efta pés ouk euthis epégeirds me...? 
‘How then did you not wake me up imme- 
diately” (Pl. Crit. 43b) 


However, there are adjuncts that are not rep- 
resented by adverbs (e.g. dlola téid’ en hémérai 
‘| have died the day of today’, Soph. Fl. 674) and 
adverbs in the function of an argument: erotikds 
diatithesthai ‘to be disposed in an amorous man- 
ner’ (Pl. Symp. 207c). 

b. Various uses of adjuncts are specifically 
referred to as + disjuncts. This word formed on 
the analogy of adjunct by means of the separa- 
tive dis- points to the fact that such constituents 
are more peripheral than other adjuncts to the 
structure of the clause or sentence. Whereas 
adjuncts play semantic roles that participate in 
representing an event, disjuncts express speak- 
er’s comments on the content of the whole sen- 
tence or of a part of it, or alternatively on the 
relation between the speaker or the addressee 
and the sentence in which they appear. 

Content disjuncts express an evaluation or 
judgment by the speaker. They are modalizers 
if they specify the degree of or conditions for 
the truth of the content, conveying certainty or 
some degree of doubt (é ‘in truth’, dépou ‘doubt- 
less’, tdkha ‘perhaps’), or evaluative when they 
express the speaker's evaluation of a linguistic 
unit in terms of his or her feelings, the rules or 
standards that apply, or his or her approval vs. 
disproval (aprosdokétos ‘unexpectedly’, eikdtés 
‘reasonably’, orthdés ‘correctly’). Thus, the bold 


segments in (11) and (12) are modalizers, and the 
adverb apeikétos in (13) is evaluative: 


(11) ésos gar an eu légeis 
‘foryou would perhaps beright’ (Pl. Men.78c) 
oudeis dé thnétén tais tikhais akératos 
ou thedn, aoidon eiper ou pseudeis légai 
‘None of the mortals is untouched by woes, 
nor any of the gods, if the tales of the sing- 
ers are not false’ (Eur. HF 1314-5) 
(13) otite apeikétés ékhomen ha kektémetha 
‘we have not unfairly what we possess’ 
(Thuc. 1.73.1) 


(12 


~~ 


It is interesting to note that isds ‘perhaps’ and 
ed ‘well’ in (11) are not coordinated because they 
lie at different levels at the syntactic hierarchy, 
the former being a disjunct and the latter an 
adjunct. 

Style disjuncts express the relation of the 
speaker or the addressee to the proper verbal 
act. They comment on the verbal act from the 
perspective of the speaker or the addressee 
(afekhnés ‘simply’; ‘to speak frankly’, ‘generally 
speaking’, ‘personally’), or state in what respect 
the sentence is asserted (e.g., ‘as regards this 
department’) or the verbal act is relevant (‘eco- 
nomically’, ‘morally’), Thus the accusative noun 
phrase in (14) and the conditional clause in (15) 
indicate in what respect the truth value of the 
sentence is asserted: 


(14) ex Ithtikés génos eimi 
‘lam from Ithaca by race’ (Hom. Od. 15.267) 
(15) Ahrusos pdrestin, ei téd’ aiteseis géras 
‘there lies god ready, if you'll ask this gift’ 
(Eur. RA.169) 


Pronouns, noun and prepositional phrases, infin- 
itives (16) (especially in some fixed expressions 
such as (hés) emoi dokein ‘in my opinion’, oligou 
dein ‘almost’) and adverbial subordinate clauses 
of cause, purpose (17), comparison, consequence 
and condition are used as style disjuncts that 
comment on the verbal act, generally from the 
perspective of the speaker: 


(16) metadé, oupolléildgoieipein, khrénosdiéphu 
‘and afterwards, not to make a long story, 
time went by’ (Hdt. 1.61.4) 

(17) oimai...oud’ dllais pollais, hina me etpé 
hoéti oudemidi, toioutou prosdei oudends 
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‘T think that... neither do many others, not 
to say that none, require anything of the 
sort’ (Pl. Resp. 507d) 


Disjuncts modifying a whole clause or sentence 
are traditionally referred to as sentence adverbi- 
als. Note however that disjuncts can also modify 
a lower unit as in (16) and (17). 

c. Unlike disjuncts, which modify a sen- 
tence or a lower unit, conjunctive constituents 
as hémos ‘however’, generally accompanying 
a coordinating conjunction (+ Conjunctions 
(Non-Subordinating)), express semantic con- 
nections that link independent units (sentences, 
clauses or lower units) lying at the same level of 
the syntactic hierarchy: 


(18) pdsa tékhné kai pasa méthodos, homoiés 

dé praxis te kai proairesis, agathoti tinds 
ephiesthai dokei. 
‘Every art and every investigation, and like- 
wise every practical pursuit or undertaking, 
seems to aim at some good.’ (Aristot. Eth. 
Nic. 10944) 


Pronouns and prepositional phrases (e.g. pros 
toutois ‘in addition to that’, Pl, Menex. 249b), 
adverbial particles (e.g. kai dé kai ‘and besides’), 
and participles (suneldnta ‘to sum up’) are com- 
mon in this function. 

d. Adverbial constituents can also be used 
as an appositive phrase, e.g. Phalérdthen in (19). 
They designate the same referent as the apposed 
phrase and have the same syntactic relationship 
to the rest of the clause: 


(19) ettinkhanon préién eis dstu otkothen anion 
Phalércthen 
‘The day before yesterday I chanced to be 
going up to town from my house, from 
Phalerum’ (Pl. Symp. 172a) 


e. Adverbial constituents are also used as an 
optional predicative element: keitai khoris ho 
nekros ‘the cadaver is lying separately’ (Hdt. 4.62) 
(Kihner & Gerth 1898:38 and 43; Schwyzer & 
Debrunner 1950:414—415). 

f, Adverbial constituents also appear as a 
predicate with (dlloi mén pdntes aken ésan ‘all 
the rest were silent’, Hom. Od. 2.82) or without 
copula (all’ dna ‘up then!’, Hom. JL. 6.331). 

g. Adverbial constituents can also perform 
the function of an obligatory complement (i.e., 


a lexically selected argument other than subject, 
direct object and indirect object) of a verbal 
predicate: kai eket oikotsin ‘and they dwell there’ 
(Pl. Phd. 113d). Adverbs, noun phrases and infini- 
tive constructions can also be used as comple- 
ments of prepositions. 

h. Unlike adverbs and prepositional phrases, 
which cannot be used as subject, direct object 
or indirect object (except in meta-linguistic 
clauses), other morphological categories of 
adverbials can be used in one or more of such 
functions. Infinitive and participle construc- 
tions and some semantic classes of adverbial 
subordinate clauses may fulfill the function of 
a + direct object: mémnémai héte ego pros sé 
élthon ‘| remember when I came to you’ (Xen, 
Cyr. 1.6.12); infinitive constructions and adver- 
bial subordinate clauses that of a > subject; and 
noun phrases and pronouns those of a subject, a 
direct object, and an > indirect object. 

i. Adverbial constituents can also be used 
as an obligatory predicative complement: polun 
khrénon enthdd’ edntes ‘having stayed here a 
long time’ (Hom. //. 2.383), in which edntes is not 
a copula but indicates permanence or persis- 
tence. The construction is frequent with verbs 
such as kalé tind ti '| name someone X’. 

j. Participles and participle constructions 
also function as + modifiers in pronoun and 
noun phrases. 


5. SEMANTIC ROLES 


Adverbial constituents express a wide range of 
semantic roles, which in many contexts are diffi- 
cult to distinguish. Prepositional phrases in par- 
ticular signal a larger spectrum than the other 
formal classes of adverbial constituents. This is 
due to the fact that prepositional phrases are 
syntagmatic devices, whereas adverbs, infini- 
tives and participles are paradigmatic ready- 
made units of a lexical or morphological nature, 
respectively. 

Adverbs that express semantic roles that 
have interrogative, demonstrative, relative 
and indefinite pronominal substitutes (poi 
‘where’?; enthdde ‘here’, eke? ‘there’: hod ‘where’; 
pou ‘somewhere’) are traditionally called cir- 
cumstantial complements. They indicate space 
roles (position, ofigin, direction, goal, path 
and distance), > time (time-position, forward 
span (‘until’) and backward span (‘since’), dura- 
tion and frequency), manner (Aalés ‘well’) and 
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quantity (Adlis ‘enough’, dgan ‘too much’) or 
degree (mdla ‘very’, oligon ‘little'). Adverbs of 
aspect (e.g. éti ‘still’, édé ‘already’) express a rela- 
tionship between two time positions. Most of 
these semantic roles can be expressed by noun 
phrases in the accusative, genitive or dative case 
or by prepositional phrases, participles and rela- 
tive, temporal or comparative subodinate clauses 
(+ Comparative Clauses). 

Other semantic roles expressed by adverbs lack 
pronominal substitutes. Adverbs of instrument 
(+ Agency and Causation) are related to nouns 
that refer to concrete entities that can be used as 
tools (oddx ‘with the teeth’, pztx ‘with the fists’), 
whereas adverbs of manner are mostly deriva- 
tives from adjectival, verbal or abstract nomi- 
nal roots (6ka ‘quickly’, {athra ‘secretly’, spoudeéi 
‘hastily, earnestly’); Adma and svn in the sense 
of ‘together’ can be + comitative adverbs; proika 
‘as a free gift’ is used as an adverb of price or esti- 
mate after Homer. Noun phrases, pronouns and 
prepositional phrases can also indicate instru- 
ment, accompaniment and price. 

Furthermore, adverbs and adverbial uses of 
particles can also express affirmation (nai ‘yes’), 
negation (ou(k) and mé ‘not’), interrogation 
(é, dra ‘is it true?’) epistemic certainty or uncer- 
tainty (¢é¢kha and ésds ‘perhaps’) or a speaker's 
evaluation (e.g. amélei ‘without any doubt’, ety- 
mologically ‘stop worrying’). These semantic 
classes modify the whole clause or sentence and 
lack interrogative, demonstrative, relative and 
indefinite substitutes (Kiihner & Gerth 1904:114; 
Smyth 1920:283). Infinitives, noun and preposi- 
tional phrases of respect (hol per! mén boulen 
Danaon, peri d' este makhesthai '‘[you| who sur- 
pass all Danaans in council and in fighting’, 
Hom. ff. 1.228), like adverbs of modality, function 
as disjuncts. 

~+ Focus adverbs (e.g. kai ‘also’, ménon ‘only’) 
make the constituent modified by them to have 
contrastive focus: 


(20) démenai kai meizon dethlon 
‘Give him an even greater prize’ (Hom, 
Il, 23.551) 


In (20), kai presupposes a greater prize than 
the mare the character Antilochos is discussing. 
The following semantic classes of focus adverbs 
can be distinguished: of inclusion (kaf ‘also, 
even’; audé ‘not even, also not’), which add a 
generally tacit unit to the element modified by 


the adverb; of exclusion (ménon ‘only’), which 
assert the non-existence of any alternative to 
the one that is expressed; of scale (mdlista ‘above 
all’, hékista ‘least’), which presuppose other alter- 
natives to the modified unit within the same 
scale; of approximation (oligou ‘almost’, mdlis 
and mdgis ‘hardly, barely’), which refer to an 
implied concept that is close to the one expressed; 
and of emphasis (komidéi ‘completely’, panta- 
pasin ‘entirely’), which make the unit comple- 
mented stand out by asserting its degree within 
a scale: 


(21) dloisth’ Atreidai mén mdlist’, épeita dé ho 
Laerttou pais 
‘Ruin seize you all, the Atreids above all, 
and next the son of Laertes’ (Soph. Phil. 
1285-1286) 


Conjunctive adverbs express addition (homoiés 
‘similarly’, prds ‘furthermore’), ordering (pro- 
ton...deuteron ‘firstly...secondly’), contrast 
(tounantion'on the contrary’), concession (Admds 
‘nevertheless’), consequence (Aoutds ‘therefore’), 
reformulation (mdllon ‘rather’), and apposition 
(hoion ‘for example’), among other values. 

Infinitives as adverbial constituents express 
manner, purpose or respect with a verbal, 
adjectival or nominal predicate. As arguments, 
infinitives can also express result (+ Patient and 
Theme) and cause and the semantic role that is 
to be attributed to the subject of the verb ‘be’. 

Participles in the function of adverbial constit- 
uents express time-position or duration, cause, 
purpose, manner, concession and condition. As 
arguments, participles express result, cause, pur- 
pose and the semantic role of the subject of the 
copulative predicate. 

Adverbial subordinate clauses express time- 
position, backward span (‘since’), forward span 
(‘until’), frequency, manner, cause, respect, pur- 
pose, concession, consequence (+ Consecutive 
Clauses), condition (> Conditionals) and com- 
parison. There are most likely further types of 
adverbial subordinate clauses. 

Noun phrases in the accusative, genitive or 
dative as adverbial constituents can express 
different functions related to space, time (except 
forward span and backward span), accompani- 
ment, + Recipient, + Addressee, + Beneficiary, 
humanagentandnaturalforce(+ AgencyandCau- 
sation), cause and purpose, experiencer (+ Expe- 
riential Constructions), frequency, instrument, 
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intermediary, manner, patient, possessor (+ Pos- 
session), position, and respect. 

Prepositional phrases can express the follow- 
ing semantic roles apart from those mentioned 
above: subject-matter, material, intermediary, 
beneficiary, agent and force, possessor, expe- 
riencer, totality (‘one of you’), estimate, qual- 
ity, and basis of - comparison (for a detailed 
account, see Luraghi 2003). In many examples 
the semantic value expressed by a prepositional 
phrase by no means fits into the list of semantic 
roles generally agreed upon by the bibliography. 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Adverbs 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Adverbs are a word class (~ Word Classes (meré 
toi légou), Ancient Theories of) first proposed 
by the ancient Greek grammarians on the basis 
of two distinctive features: their morphological 
invariability (dkliton ‘without inflection’) and 
their semantic and syntactic association with the 
verb (epirréma ‘attached to the verb’, translated 
into Latin as aduerbium [+ Verb (rhéma), Ancient 
Theories of |). However, there are no semantic, 
morphological, or syntactic features common to 
all the terms traditionally classified as adverbs; 
moreover, most of them do not have exclusive 
features that differentiate them from other word 
classes. Furthermore, the boundaries of the vari- 
ous subclasses with other word classes - nouns, 
+ pronouns, + particles or discourse markers — 
are indistinct (Pinkster 1972, Ramat & Ricca 1994, 
Villa 2006). Only the fact that most of them can- 
not be morphologically associated, in traditional 
terms, with regular inflections, and the fact that 
they present a higher tendency than other classes 
of words to evolve into prepositions (+ Adposi- 
tions (Prepositions)), + preverbs, or discourse 
markers, still justifies a basically conventional 
grouping of these words into a single class. 

The adverbial word class has its origin in 
the linguistic theories of the Stoics, although its 
complete definition seems to have taken place 
later (IIdefonse 1997:199-205)(+ Ancient Philos- 
ophers on Language). Two ancient texts devoted 
to adverbs have been preserved: one chapter (19) 
in the syntactic handbook of Dionysius Thrax 
(2nd-ist BCE), and a short study by Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2nd CE), ‘On adverbs’. Apollonius’ 
definition of ‘adverb’ (Ady. 119.5) is: “an invari- 
able type of word predicated totally or partially 
on the categories of the verb necessary to obtain 
a complete thought”. This definition, in spite 
of its imprecision, has continued to be present 
somehow in all the approaches to adverbs up to 
the present day. Ancient grammarians include 
among adverbs terms that now are classified in 
different groups, such as + interjections (eithe, 
babai, eia, euof), + conjunctions (hoion, Résper 
‘as, like’), and verbal adjectives (gameétéon ‘it is 
necessary to get married’, pleustéon ‘it is neces- 
sary to sail’), These appear in the class of adverbs 
only because of their (real or supposedly) invari- 
able form. In fact, of the twenty-six different 
subclasses of adverbs recognized by Dionysius 
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Thrax, only fourteen would today be considered 
members of a hypothetical adverbial word class. 

Historically, it is difficult to recognize an 
adverbial word class in Indo-European. A com- 
mon origin can be proposed for a very few 
words, such as those that later on developed 
into prepositions and preverbs in Ancient Greek 
and other languages (e.g. Gk. Atiper ‘over’, Lat. 
super, Germ. iiber, etc.) and a few other terms 
(e.g. Gk. nan ‘now’, Lat. nunc [< “nun-ce ‘at this 
very moment’}). Therefore, the bulk of Greek 
adverbs are forms that appeared after the sepa- 
ration of the Greek branch from the rest of 
Indo-European languages (- Indo-European 
Linguistic Background), and their development 
can be explained within general typological 
patterns of evolution of languages (Cuzzolin 
et al, 2006). 


2. TYPES OF GREEK ADVERBS 


On the basis of semantic and syntactic features, 
Greek adverbs can be conventionally grouped in 
the following subclasses: 


(1) Time (e.g. téte ‘then’, niin ‘now’, pdlai ‘in 
ancient times’) 

(2) Place (e.g. dnd ‘above’, pod ‘where?, ofkothen 
‘from home’) 

(3) Manner (e.g. kalds ‘well’, pix ‘with the fist’, 
ageledon ‘as a group’) 

(4) Frequency (e.g. dés ‘twice’, polldkis ‘many 
times’) 

(5) Aspect (e.g. éti ‘still’, édé ‘already’, oi po ‘not 
yet’) 

(6) Intensive (e.g. fian ‘too’, dgan ‘too much’, 
malton ‘more’) 

(7) Epistemic (eg. isds 
‘certainly’) 

(8) Discourse markers (e.g. hdmds ‘however) 


‘perhaps’, déladé 


Semantically, we cannot identify a common and/ 
or distinctive feature for all adverbs. Sometimes 
they refer to first-order entities, as botrudén ‘in 
clusters’ from bdtrus ‘bunch of grapes’, oikothen 
‘from home’, which derives from ofko- ‘house, 
home’, etc, Some adverbs are formed on roots 
or stems which refer to second-order entities, 
as ethelonti ‘voluntarily’ from the verb etheélo ‘to 
wish’, or agapetés ‘gladly’, regularly formed from 
a verbal adjective of agapdo ‘to love’, etc. Addi- 
tionally, many adverbs are related to lexemes 
that express quantities or qualities, such as pdnu 
‘absolutely’, etymologically related to pds ‘all’; 


isos ‘perhaps’, derived from isos ‘alike, similar’; 
oligakis ‘few times’, derived from oligos ‘few’, etc. 
Finally, there is a large group of adverbs formed 
on pronominal roots. First, we have the indefi- 
nite adverbs pote ‘some time’, pou ‘somewhere’, 
etc., and their corresponding interrogatives pdte 
‘when?’, pot ‘where?’, etc. Second, there are the 
demonstrative adverbs like tdte ‘then’, Aouitds 
‘so’, etc. We also have relative adverbs hdthen 
‘from where’, /idte ‘in the moment when’, etc. To 
sum up, it is not possible to identify a specific 
class of lexemes of adverbial character. 

Morphologically, adverbs come from many 
diverse origins: some are from root terms, with- 
out affixes (e.g, Adma ‘at once’, pitka ‘thickly’, 
metd ‘afterwards’); others are fossilized case 
forms (otkoi ‘at home’, an ancient locative, ménon 
‘only’ nom.-voc.-acc. neuter of an adjective, etc.); 
a third group derives by means of regular, pro- 
ductive processes, such as manner adverbs in -ds 
formed on adjectival and pronominal stems (e.g. 
kakés ‘badly’); and there are still others of differ- 
ent origins (+ Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of )). Consequently, we must conclude that there 
was no typical process of adverb formation, nor 
do most of the subclasses have a characteristic 
morphology. It seems clear that ancient gram- 
marians could not easily associate most of the 
terms traditionally classified as adverbs with the 
most prototypical morphological paradigms of 
Greek (- Classical Greek Morphology (Survey)), 
and this was the main reason for them to cre- 
ate an independent word class that could be 
considered somehow a heterogeneous catch-all 
category (Pottier 1962:53). 

Syntactically, adverbs do not behave as a 
single class, and certain terms seem to have 
idiosyncratic usages. Most Greek adverbs fulfill 
the same syntactic functions as nouns and prep- 
ositional phrases: they appear as constituents 
of + clauses as arguments, > adjuncts, or > dis- 
juncts (+ Adverbial Constituents). Manner and 
place adverbs can be arguments of verbs of state 
(ést’an hé gé houtds ékhei ‘while the ground stood 
so’, Hdt. 4.201; ekel eisi pantes hoi tethnedtes ‘all 
the dead are there’, Pl. Ap. goe). Adverbs of place 
can also be arguments of verbs of movement 
(otkothen hormésan ‘they departed from home’, 
Thuc. 4.90.3). These two classes of adverbs can 
also be adjuncts (Aottto Pérséisi exeurétai touto 
‘Tt has been organized thus by the Persians’, 
Hdt. 8.98; enteithen etdxeuon ‘they threw arrows 
from there’, Thuc. 3.23.2). Adverbs of time, fre- 
quency, and aspect are usually adjuncts. All of 
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these classes can also act as adjuncts within 
+ noun phrases (ek tén engus xummdkhon ‘from 
the allies nearby’, Thuc. 4.30.3; ev t6i prin khrénoi 
‘in the previous time’, Thuc. 4.21.1). In all these 
contexts adverbs behave syntactically exactly 
like nouns or prepositional phrases and can even 
appear coordinated to them (afdktds kai oudeni 
kdsmdi prospiptontes ‘they dashed on without 
discipline or order’, Thuc. 3,108.3). 

It is a general linguistic fact that some adverbs 
can evolve from adjuncts into disjuncts (Ramat & 
Ricca 1996, Traugott 1995). In Ancient Greek 
we can also find this change (Cuzzolin 1993; 
Crespo 1998): some modal adverbs can act as 
deontic disjuncts (ouk orthés Kroisos mémphetai 
‘Croesus is criticized without reason’, Hdt. 1.91.4) 
or epistemic disjuncts (ei aléthédos hoi Phoinikes 
exégagon tas hiras gunaikas ‘if the Phoenicians 
really robbed the sacred women’, Hdt. 2.56.1). [n 
these uses adverbs are semantically close to par- 
ticles like dé, déta ‘certainly’, which can also be 
analyzed as epistemic disjuncts. In some cases 
these adverbs have even lost their original func- 
tion as adjuncts, as, for example, (sos or takha 
‘perhaps’ (Ruiz Yamuza 2000). Some adverbs 
have gone one step further and have become dis- 
course markers (Crespo 2009), such as the tem- 
poral adverb pdilin ‘again’ (Revuelta Puigdollers 
2006), or the aspectual adverb éti ‘still’ (Wak- 
ker 2001), Although nouns and pronouns were 
not excluded from these syntactic develop- 
ments, adverbs seem to have had a particular 
predisposition to them. Finally, some adverbs 
have evolved into conjunctions, and so most 
Greek conjunctions were former adverbs (prin 
‘before’, hdte ‘when’, hds ‘when, because’, etc.; cf. 
Monteil 1963). 

Intensive adverbs have some particular uses 
(Thesleff 1954): they can be applied to single 
words that express a quality of varying degree, 
such as certain adjectives (sphddra néon ‘very 
young’, Pl, Parm. 127c) or adverbs (panu kalds 
sunékas ho eipon ‘you understood very well 
what I said’, Pl. Euthphr. i5c). In these cases, 
their syntactic status is not clear: they could be 
considered either as adjuncts or as a form of 
determination within an adjectival or adverbial 
phrase. Intensive adverbs can also be constitu- 
ents of clauses, probably as adjuncts of polar- 
ity (epeiddn tis sphddra hésthéi ‘when someone 
enjoys something very much’, PI. Phd. 83b). They 
can also sometimes appear as discourse markers 
(fégo dé ati to meta totito, mallon d’ erdtd,...'the 


next thing I say, or rather ask, is...', Pl. Crit. 
49e). 

Some adverbs, mostly of pronominal charac- 
ter, are sometimes used as + determiners within 
adverbial phrases in constructions with some 
kind of agreement (homoiés abasanistos ‘in the 
same neglecting way’, Thuc. 1.20.1; oudamothen 
dllothen ‘because of nothing else’, Lys. 26.19). 
They also show in these uses a clear similarity to 
other pronouns. 

Very often adverbs could evolve into preposi- 
tions and preverbs (Krebs 1884, Skopeteas 2006). 
This is the origin of most of the so-called ‘proper’ 
prepositions, which also became preverbs (prdé 
‘before’, meta ‘after, with’, anti ‘in front of’, etc.). 
Their adverbial use is attested in the oldest Greek 
texts (Horrocks 1991). The process has remained 
active throughout the history of the Greek 
language (e.g. opiso ‘behind’ / opiso to naoi 
‘behind the temple’, Plut. Per. 16.6), and, although 
nouns are not excluded from such a develop- 
ment (e.g. kAarin ‘because’, formerly an accu- 
sative of khdris ‘thanks’), adverbs had a higher 
predisposition to this kind of evolution. 

In conclusion, in Ancient Greek it is not pos- 
sible to recognize a single word class of adverbs. 
Moreover, as a whole, adverbs do not have clear 
and distinctive semantic, morphological, or syn- 
tactic features. Only some subclasses, like the 
intensives, seem to display some particular syn- 
tactic uses; most adverbs behave like nouns, 
pronouns, or prepositional phrases. Only the 
fact that most of them cannot be associated with 
the most prototypical productive morphological 
paradigms, and the fact that they share a certain 
predisposition to change their syntactic status 
more easily than other terms, can be taken as 
particular features of certain terms tradition- 
ally considered as adverbs. This particularity is 
gradual, however, and only affects some of these 
words; most of the words traditionally called 
‘adverbs’ should be classified as non-prototypical 
nominal or pronominal terms. 
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Adverbs (Morphological Aspects of) 


This entry deals with morphological aspects of 
the words traditionally classed as > adverbs, and 
leaves aside the adverbial uses of — particles, 
which morphologically belong to the lexicon. 
By adverbs is meant a lexical class of words 
that have an invariable form and can perform 
the function, among others, of complement of 
a predicate, but not those of > subject, > direct 
object or + indirect object (except in metalin- 
guistic sentences) (+ Adverbial Constituents). 
Most members of this word class express a single 
semantic role and refer to an inanimate entity. 
Adverbs present a high degree of syntactic and 
semantic heterogeneity. It has been argued 


that Greek adverbs do not constitute a single 
word class, but several separate subclasses (De 
La Villa 2006). 

Adverbs consist of a nominal, pronominal, 
adjectival or verbal stem, and an ending which 
is specific or coincident with that of a nominal 
or pronominal declension. Nominal, adjectival 
and verbal roots form open lexical subclasses, but 
pronominal stems constitute closed grammatical 
subclasses (+ Pronouns (Demonstrative, Inter- 
rogative, Indefinite, Relative). In what follows, 
the morphology of adverbs is arranged accord- 
ing to their endings; the roots from which every 
subclass is formed will be mentioned within 
each section. The adverbial endings dealt with in 
sections 1-3 below are coincident with suffixes of 
the nominal or pronominal declensions, and sec- 
tions 4-12 deal with specific endings of adverbs. 


1. ADVERBS IN -a 


The ending -a, common in the ancient Greek 
adverbs that developed into prepositions (and 
‘thereupon’, kata ‘downwards’, pard ‘near’, but 
+ Mycenaean pa-ro), can represent an ancient 
instrumental case (as shown by Dor. hamd 
'together’), but there are no exact cognates in 
other IE languages. As indicated by Lat. dis-, the 
final -a of did is not original, but probably due 
to the — analogy of and, kata and metd ‘among’. 
The adverb dnta ‘face to face’ and the preposi- 
tion anti ‘in front of’ go back to two different 
cases of an ancient noun preserved by Hitt. 
hant- ‘front’. The Greek adverb kata is probably 
related to the Hitt. katti ‘with’ and postposition 
katta(n) ‘down(wards)'. The inherited adverb 
én(i) ‘therein’ (cf. Lat. in) was changed into ens, 
probably by analogy after ex ‘therefrom’. 

In some adverbs, the ending -a forms a part, 
with other suffixes, of the so-called 'Caland sys- 
tem' (Risch 1973:65-12; + Caland System and 
Greek). According to this system, positive adjec- 
tives ending in -ros or -us correspond to com- 
paratives in -ion and superlatives in -istos, to 
adverbs in -a and to > abstract nouns in -es, e.g. 
takhus ‘swift’, thdsson ‘swifter’,, takhistos ‘swift- 
est’, fakha ‘swiftly’ (also takhéés; see section 6 
below), to tdkhas ‘speed’. Such forms are often 
derivatives from verbal roots that end in -ro- or 
-i- when used as first member of compounds, 
e.g. Audros ‘glorious’, kudi-dneira ‘bringing men 
glory’, Audistos ‘noblest’, kiddos ‘glory’, kudaino 
‘give honor’. The Caland system is also attested 
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in Sanskrit and is therefore reconstructed for 
PIE, Further adverbs of this subclass are liga ‘in 
a loud tone’ (also figéds), adj. ligiis ‘clear, shrill’; 
dka ‘quickly’, adj. okis ‘quick’; puka ‘closely, com- 
pactly’ (also pukinds), adj. puknos, pukinds ‘com- 
pact’, pukimeédés ‘of close mind’; refa ‘easily' (also 
réa, réa), superl. rdistos ‘easiest’; éka ‘slightly’, 
compar. féssén ‘inferior’, superl. hékistos ‘worst’; 
mala ‘very, compar. mdllon ‘more’, superl. 
mdlista ‘most’. If its final -a goes back to “hy, 
méga ‘very much’ (Skt. mdhi), meizon ‘bigger’ 
and mégistos ‘biggest’ should be added to the list. 
This group merged with adverbs formed from 
ancient neuter plural forms of adjectives, e.g, 
polla ‘much’, makrd ‘at great length’, etc. 


2, ADVERBS WITH NOMINAL OR 
PRONOMINAL ENDING 


A large number of adverbs show endings that 
are coincident with case endings of a nominal or 
pronominal! declension. A first group consists of 
adverbs that display an ending that is still in use 
in a given declension, e.g. AuA/oi ‘round about’, 
koinéi ‘in common’. Such forms are classed as 
adverbs if they never appear with an article, 
preposition or adjective, and convey a mean- 
ing which differs from that of the declensional 
form. A second group shows an ancient end- 
ing of a nominal or pronominal declension that 
had fallen out of use, e.g. thurasi ‘at the doors, 
abroad’ vs. tais thurais; Athénési ‘in Athens’ vs. 
en Athénais; ofkoi ‘at home' vs. en tdi oikdi. A third 
group contains forms from roots that had been 
otherwise lost, causing these forms to become 
isolated (e.g, dén ‘for a long while’, accusative 
of *dwa ‘space, while’), and forms showing an 
accent of their own (e.g. authémeron ‘on the very 
day’ vs. -émeros). 

Among these pronominal or nominal adverb 
endings, the singular of every case is repre- 
sented, as well as the accusative and dative of 
the plural: 

Nominative: Adlis ‘in crowds, enough’, mdgis 
and modlis ‘with pain, scarcely, Adpax ‘once’ 
(from *s7- ‘one’ and a root as in pégnumi ‘stick’). 
The final -s can be interpreted as the ending of 
the animate nominative (as predicative of the 
subject) (+ Predicative Constituents) or as an 
adverbial -s as in amphi(s) ‘on both sides’ and 
pollaki(s) ‘many times’. Most adverbs ending in 
-$ are compound nouns with a verbal second 


member: e.g. epimix ‘mixedly’ (misgo ‘mix'), ddax 
‘by biting with the teeth’ (ddkno ‘bite’ or odotis 
‘tooth’). The interpretation of the final -s as the 
ending of a nominative is particularly suitable 
to engus ‘near (perhaps related to engié ‘pledge 
put into one’s hand’), which always appears with 
the -s. The adverbs euthii(s) and ithu(s) ‘straight’ 
may represent a nom. masc., or an acc. neut. 
with adverbial -s. The adverbs dphar ‘straight- 
way’, eithar ‘at once’, Aéktar ‘close together’ and 
nuktor ‘by night’ seem to go back to ancient 
-r/-n- stems of + heteroclitic words. 

Accusative of nouns (probably ancient 
direct objects): doredn ‘freely’, dnar ‘in dreams’, 
palin ‘back’ (pdlin iénai ‘go back’), dgan (rarely 
[dgan] ‘too much’; plen ‘except’ (< ‘near’; *plehy- 
‘approach’), acc. of the noun *plé. Many adverbs 
come from adjectives in the sg. fem. (makran 
far’), sg. neut. (méga ‘highly’, poli ‘much’, préton 
‘firstly’, adrion ‘tomorrow’, plésion ‘near’, téds ‘so 
long’ (from *tawos with quantitative + metath- 
esis), sémeron ‘today’), or pl. neut. (éxokha ‘espe- 
cially’, makrd ‘long, loudly’), Pronouns in the 
neut. acc. serve as adverbs of quantity: pdson 
‘how much?’, toson, tosénde, tosotton ‘so much’, 
héson, hoposon ‘as much as’, posén ‘some amount 
(of )'; Att. pdnu ‘altogether’ represents the nom. 
or acc. sg. neut, pan ‘all’ plus the deictic particle 
-u (cf. ho-it-tos ‘this’). There are also compound 
adverbs: antibién ‘face to face’, apriatén ‘with- 
out purchase-money’.. On -da, -dén, -don, see 
5 below. 

Genitive: hexeiés and hexés ‘in a row’, The 
ending -o% in the pronominal adverbs of loca- 
tion in Att.-lon, (pou ‘where?’, hod ‘where’, pou 
‘somewhere’, autou ‘just there’ and so on) may 
represent the thematic genitive with partitive 
value. How to explain exapinés and exaiphnes, 
related to aipsa, all of them ‘suddenly’, is unclear 
(Risch 1973:358). 

Dative (-Instrumental): Att. {athrai and lathra, 
Ion. {dthré ‘secretly’. From pronominal stems 
expressing path or manner: téi, téide ‘here, there’; 
péi ‘in what way?’, péi ‘in some way’ (Dor. pdi; 
pai); alléi ‘elsewhere, otherwise’, pdntéi ‘every 
way’, and so on. The ending -éi in Homer may 
conceal an ancient instrumental in -e. Homeric 
hékhi ‘where’ combines the instr. hé and the 
emphatic particle -khi seen in naikhi ‘yes’ and 
oukhi ‘no’. Adverbs in -éi from nominal a@-stems, 
e.g. andnkei ‘perforce’, komidéi ‘with care’, then 
‘exactly, entirely’. Thematic instrumental in -0: 
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oupo ‘not yet’. The ending -phi, originally an ath- 
ematic plural instrumental, became an adver- 
bial ending that expressed instrument, source 
and even possession in > epic diction. For the 
adverbs in -eé, -ti or -teé, -i and -t/, see 4 below. 

Dative (-Locative) of place or time in -i: 
thematic Jsthmoi ‘in the Isthmus’; eke? ‘there’; 
late oikei ‘at home’. From -a-stems are khamai 
‘on the ground’, para/ ‘near’, hupai ‘under, below, 
beneath’. The forms katai- ‘from above’ and ithai- 
‘here’ appear only in compounds. Athematic: éri 
‘early’, prot ‘early in the day’, drti ‘just now’, Aupsi 
‘on high’; probably, anti ‘in front of’, amphi ‘on 
both sides, all around’, ené ‘within, inside’, inher- 
ited adverbs and regular prepositions. Pronomi- 
nal roots: Dor. pei and hopei ‘where’, toute? ‘there’. 
The ending -i also appears in the first member 
of compounds: pdroithe ‘before, formerly’. Fur- 
ther examples: aiei ‘ever, always’ (cf. aién with 
no suffix) and éfi ‘still’, On -eé, -ti or -teé, -i and 
-tt, possibly ancient locatives, see 4 below. In 
+ Attic, -of added to pronominal stems expresses 
direction or goal: poi (and pose) ‘whither?’, ‘to 
which place?’, ekeise ‘thither, to that place’, Adi 
and hdpoi ‘whither’, poi ‘somewhither’, entauthot 
‘thither’ (Hom. entaithoi ‘there’). Similar is Lesb. 
hupsoi ‘upwards’. 

Ablative: + Doric preserved the thematic sg. 
ablative -6 (< *6d) with ablative meaning in 
adverbs formed on nominal and pronominal 
stems: Delph. woiko ‘from home’, touté ‘from 
here’. According to Risch (1973:360), adverbs in 
-tos (entds ‘within’ and ektés ‘outside’) kept the 
ancient ending -os, the ablative of consonantal 
stems, but not its ablative value. For adverbs in 
-6 and in -ds see 6 below. In view of its value 
of location and direction, the ending -6 in dno 
‘upwards, on high’, kdtd ‘downwards, beneath’, 
efso and éso ‘to within’, éxo ‘out, outside’ is 
obscure. Further adverbs in -6 derived from 
adjectives with local meaning are protéro ‘fur- 
ther, forwards’, prds(s)é ‘forwards’ (“pro-tyos) 
and opis(s)6 ‘backwards’ ( “opi-tyes). 


3. ADVERBS FROM PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASES 


Adverbs can also be formed from prepositional 
phrases (+ Adpositional Phrase), e.g. Hom. kat’ 
dkrés ‘from top to bottom, utterly’. The adverb 
katépin ‘behind’ presupposes the accusative 
*épin, and episkheré ‘successively’ the instru- 


mental skheré (from ékhé ‘hold’). The forms 
endpa ‘facing’ and énanta ‘right opposite’ became 
adverbs at a time when en still governed the 
accusative case, a construction that went out 
of use early in Att.-Ion. Similarly, endéxia ‘from 
left to right’ kept the accent in a position that 
differed from dexids ‘right’. From éndon ‘within’, 
which probably goes back to *en dém ‘at home’, 
a stem endo- was created, from which éndo-then 
‘from within’, éndo-thi ‘within’, Delph. éndé and 
Lesb. éndoi ‘within’, and Ion. enddse ‘to within’, 
were formed. 


4. MODAL ADVERBS IN -e/, -ti OR -tei, -/ 
AND -ti 


Adverbs in -i or -ei, often in negative compounds 
with a nominal second member, represent an 
ancient type: tristoikhei ‘in three rows’, metas- 
toikhe( ‘one after another’, atheei ‘without any 
god’. The ending -éi (the ancient form was prob- 
ably -tef , but it is never written in Homer) 
often derives from ~+ verbal adjectives in -tds and 
forms negative compounds: anouteti ‘without 
a wound’ (anoitatos ‘unwounded’), amakhéti 
‘without fighting’ (makhétds ‘to be fought with’). 
In Homer, only some adverbs in -ti, among which 
megalosti ‘over a vast space’ and aékéti ‘against 
one’s will’, have a final short vowel. After Homer, 
-i and -ei are attested side by side. The ending 
-i as in Ion. amisthi ‘without reward’ is at times 
written -ef in the Attic-lonic Koiné (- Koine, 
Features of), probably by analogy to the loca- 
tive adverbs in -ei. The ending -ti also appears 
in simple adverbs (ethelonti ‘voluntarily’) and, 
under the form -sti, is common in derivatives 
from verbs in -dz0 or -iz0: onomasti ‘by name’, 
Hellénisti ‘in the Greek language’, etc. 


5. MODAL ADVERBS IN -da, -dén, -don 


The endings -da and -dén form simple and com- 
pound deverbative adverbs that generally refer 
to a concomitant circumstance: bddén ‘step by 
step’, Arubda and kridbden ‘secretly’, anaphandd 
and anaphand6én ‘visibly, migda ‘promiscu- 
ously’. The ending -dén also forms adverbs from 
nouns (e.g. Ailadon ‘in troops’, homiladdn ‘in 
crowds’, phalangedon ‘in phalanxes’) and verbal 
nouns (e.g. klangeddn ‘with a clang’, kruphedon 
‘in secret’); skhedon, from the same root as ékho 
‘hold’, developed into the focal adverb ‘almost’. 
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6. MODAL ADVERBS IN -OS 


In Attic -ds, which can be interpreted as an 
ancient ablative or instrumental, is common in 
the formation of adverbs of manner. The ending 
-0s alternates with -d in pronominal adverbs (e.g. 
pds ‘how?’, has, héde, houitd(s) ‘in this way’, hds 
and hdpds ‘so, by which way’, pds ‘somehow’, 
whereas it always keeps the final -s in adverbs 
formed from adjectives and participles. Most of 
these adverbs derive from thematic adjectives 
and participles (e.g. philos ‘friendly’ from philos 
‘friend’, epistaménos ‘skillfully’ from epistamai 
‘know’), but the suffix was spread to other stems 
as well, e.g. saphds ‘clearly’ (adj, saphés), takhé6s 
‘swiftly’ (adj. takhiis). 


7. ADVERBS OF DIRECTION IN -de 
AND -dis 


The ancient postposition -de (+ Postpositives), 
already attested in Myc. pe-re-u-ro-na-de ‘to 
Pleuron’, was still available in classical times to 
form expressions of direction or goal. Though 
it is an ancient postposition, editions generally 
write it without separation from the previous 
word (e.g. oikdnde ‘to one’s house’ instead of 
ofkon dé). -de is added to nouns that refer to 
place names (+ Toponyms), ~ personal names 
and nouns of events (/ékhonde ‘to the ambush’, 
pdlemoénde ‘into the fight’) in the acc., both sg. 
and pl. (thuiraze ‘to the doors’, Athénaze ‘to Ath- 
ens’), or also in the (partitive) gen., Aidésde ‘to 
Hades’, It is sometimes added to an adjective 
(e.g, honde démonde ‘to his own house’) or an 
adverb, enthdde ‘hither’. From phrases such as 
hdlade ‘to, into the sea’, ofkade ‘to one’s house, 
homeward’, phugade ‘to flight’, an ending -ade 
became independent, as in Callim. dgrade ‘to 
the country’. 

Homeric adverbs of direction Ahamddis ‘to 
the ground’, dlludis ‘elsewhither and dmudis 
‘together are taken to be Aeolicisms (~+ Aeolic 


Dialects) of epic diction with the adverbial final -s. 


8 ADVERBS OF LOCATION IN -thi, -tha, 
-the, -then 


These adverbs are all formed on nominal, pro- 
nominal or adjectival stems. 

a) -thi'where?' lacks any IE cognate outside of 
Greek, It is formed on pronominal stems (péthi 
‘where?’, tothi ‘then’, Adthi 'where’), on adverbs 


(enguthi ‘near’, téléthi ‘afar’, éndothi ‘within’, ekei- 
thi ‘there’) and nominal roots: oikothi ‘at home’, 
ourandéthi ‘in the sky’. Adverbs in -thi are com- 
mon in — Ionic but are not found in Attic (Chan- 
traine 1958:244). 

b) -tha ‘where?’ and ‘whence?’ lacks cognates 
in other IE languages: éntha and enthdde ‘here, 
where’, Ion. enthaita ‘here, there’, entheiiten ‘from 
there’; Att. entauitha, entetithen; détha ‘for a long 
time’ (formed on dén), minuntha ‘a short time’. 

c) -the (Att.-lon. also -then) as a response to 
a question introduced by ‘where?’: dneuthe(n) 
‘far away’, huperthe(n) ‘above’, énerthe(n) and 
nérthen ‘beneath, below’, dpi(s)the(n) ‘behind’ 
after opiss6 ‘backwards’; just as prdsthe(n) 
‘before’ is formed from prod, éktosthe(n) ‘outside’ 
and éntosthe(n) ‘inside’ are formed by the mere 
addition of -the(n) to the adverbs éktos and éntos. 
The ending -the can also mean ‘whence?’ in post- 
Homeric literature. 

d) -then as a response to a question ‘whence?’: 
pothen ‘whence?’, pothen ‘from some place’, 
héthen and hopdthen ‘whence, from which 
place’, enthén(de) and ekeithen ‘thence’, ‘from 
this place’, allothen ‘from another place’; hetéré- 
the ‘from the other side’, éxo-then ‘outside’, 
hekatérdthen ‘on each side’, perhaps with ablative 
ending -0-; -othen extended to patréthen ‘from a 
father’ and -athen to other -a-stems, Following 
the pattern of éndon and éndothen, skhedéthen 
‘near’ was created after skhedon ‘almost’. 


g. ADVERBS OF DIRECTION AND GOAL IN -Se 


For example: pdése ‘whither?, to which place?’ 
and ekeise ‘thither, to that place’. 


10. TIME-POSITION ADVERBS IN -te 
(DOR. -ka, LESB. -ta), -ka AND -ta 


Examples: pdéte and pénika, ‘when?’, tote and 
ténika ‘then, at that time’, hdte and hénika ‘when, 
al which time’, pote ‘at some time’; autlka ‘at 
once’ and ‘to begin with’; Att. efta and épeita 
‘then, next, thereafter’. 


u. FURTHER LOCAL AND TEMPORAL 
ADVERBS 


Other examples include detiro ‘hither’ and its 
plural deiite; téle ‘far; opsé (Aeol. dpsi) ‘after a 
long time, late’; t/-pte ‘why?, what for?’; khthés 
‘yesterday’. 
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12. NUMERAL ADVERBS 


a) Greek inherited the suffix -kds with distribu- 
tive value: andrakds ‘man by man’, hekds ‘by 
himself’, whence ‘far off’. From the derivative 
hékastos ‘each’ a radical heka- was created which 
appears in hekdteros ‘each of two’. 

b) Adverbs of multiplication: dis ‘twice’, tris 
‘thrice’, tetrdkis ‘four times’ were inherited from 
PIE. On this basis further multiplicative adverbs 
were created, e.g. polldkis ‘many times’, pollakhéi 
‘in many places, from diverse manners’, hosdkis 
‘as many times as’, posdkis ‘how many times?’, 

c) Adverbs of division: dikha, dikhéi, dikhoti 
‘in, into two parts’, dikhdthen ‘from two parts’; 
trikha, trikhthd, trikhéi ‘in, into three parts’, 
trikhéthen ‘from three sides’; pollakhéi ‘in many 
ways’, pantakhéi ‘in every way’. 


13. ADVERBS IN COMPOUNDS 


Adverbs also appear as the first member of com- 
pounds having an adjective, a noun or another 
adverb as their second member (or secondarily 
a denominative verb): e.g. palin-didia ‘palin- 
ode’, aei-sitos ‘always fed’, opsf-gonos ‘late-born’, 
hupsi-pétés ‘high-flying’, palai-genés ‘born long 
ago’, khamai-léon ‘chameleon’, tris-makar 'thrice- 
blessed’. The adverbial ending is in some cases 
replaced by -o-, e.g. apsdrroos ‘going back’ (from 
dps ‘backwards’ ), opisthodomos ‘back chamber of 
the temple’ (from dpisthen ‘at the back’). 

There are adverbs formed by means of a prep- 
osition plus an adverb, e.g. on dnta ‘face to face’, 
e(i)sdnta ‘right opposite’; on plén, émplén (both 
‘besides, except’); on aiphnés, exaiphnés (‘sud- 
denly’); pardpan ‘altogether, absolutely’; éktote 
‘thereafter’, ap-dneuthe(n) ‘far away’, Adverbs 
formed from relative clauses are hosémérai ‘as 
many days as are, daily’ and Aosété ‘every year’. 


14. DIALECTAL DIVERSITY 


There are many other adverbial forms attested 
in the various dialects and in literature before 
the emergence of the Attic-lonic Koiné, which 
spread linguistic homogeneity in written Greek 
beginning at the end of the 4th c. BCE (~ Koine, 
Origins of ). 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Aeolic Dialects 


In ancient Greek dialectology, since the ioth c. 
(Ahrens 1839) up to the two main studies, 
namely by Garcia Ramon (1975) and Bliimel 
(1982), the term ‘Aeolic dialects’ refers to the 
grouping together of + Boeotian, + Lesbian and 
+ Thessalian. These dialects are quite different 
in historical times, but share some common fea- 
tures: to what extent do these isoglosses indicate 
a prehistoric relationship? In Antiquity, from the 
ist c. BCE on, we find various instances of a clas- 
sification of dialects, all built on common princi- 
ples: (1) “The dialectal] forms are described from 
the point of view of the Koine’ (i.e., the usual 
literary language of the time) and they appear 
as deviating from this standard. (2) “Dialects are 
dealt with through the texts of characteristic 
authors, whose list is known (...). The features 
which are observed in the author taken as typi- 
cally representative of a dialect are subsequently 
attributed to the whole dialect? (Hummel 
2007:402). A canonical list of dialects is: + lonic 
(: Homer), ~ Attic (: Aristophanes), - Doric 
(: Theocritus), Aeolic(: Alcaeus),and+ Koine(see 
Morpurgo Davies 198714; Consani 1991:46, 95). 

As a result of this literature-oriented view, 
“when (ancient) grammarians were speaking of 
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the Aeol. dialect, they nearly always thought 
of the Asiatic Aeolians, rarely of the Boeotians 
or the Thessalians, and never of all the Aeolians 
together” (Ahrens 1839:5). Because of Corinna, 
Boeotian, beside Lesbian, may appear as a rep- 
resentative of Aeolic: “The Aeolic dialect, which 
is one, splits into numerous glossai [here: local 
varieties], of Boeotians, of Lesbians and others” 
(schol. in Dion.Thr., Vottéro 2006:102). As it could 
not be exemplified by any literary author, the 
glossa of the Thessalians was scarcely quoted in 
such a context (cf. Ahrens 1839:218-221). 


1 THE AEOLIAN PEOPLE 


Strabo, at the beginning of the Roman Empire, 
reckons four primeval éthné (‘tribes, peoples’), 
“as many in number as the Greek dialects which 
we have learned to distinguish”: ten mén Idda téi 
palaidi Atthidi ten autén phamen (kai gar lones 
ekalotinto hoi téte Attiko’) (...) ten dé Dorida 
téi Aiolidi ‘we may say the Ionic is the same as 
ancient Attic (for the Attic people of ancient 
times were called lonians) (...) and we may say 
that the Doric dialect is the same as the Aeolic’ 
(8.1.2; transl. H.L. Jones 1954). Strabo goes on 
to explain the original situation of the differ- 
ent tribes in the Peloponnese, their migrations, 
their mixings together: [..] hod d’ dlloi miktéi 
tini ekhrésanto ex amphoin, hoi mén mdllon hoi 
d’ hétton aiolizontes ‘the rest [of the peoples in 
contact with the Dorians] used a sort of mix- 
ture of the two [Dor. and Aeol.], some leaning 
more to the Aeolic and some less’, and he con- 
cludes on their present state: dokousi de dorizein 
hdpantes did ten sumbdsan epikrateian ‘because 
of the predominance which has been gained by 
the Dorians, one and all are reputed to speak the 
Doric’. In Strabo's time, the Att. Koine was the 
common language of the Greek world; the dia- 
lects were nearly all out of use, except mainly 
for the Dor, Koina (-+ Formation of Doric Koines, 
the), that kept on being written. This linguis- 
tic state may justify the Att-Dor. dichotomy 
claimed by Strabo. Clearly, he uses those names 
more as classificatory labels than for their spe- 
cific ethnic or genealogical meanings. 

In more ancient traditions, Aeolians appear 
as one of the three main branches of the Greek 
people, stemming from the legendary common 
ancestor Hellen. For instance, writing in the 4th 
c. BCE, Heraclides Ponticus quotes in his Peri 
mousikés ‘On music’ three musical modes, tria 


gar kai genésthai Hellénén géné, Dérieis, Aioleis, 
jonas ‘since there are also three kinds of Greeks: 
Dorians, Aeolians and Ionians’. Athenaeus who 
cites him (Deipn. 14.624, transl, C.B. Gulick 1937), 
specifies that hoi Dorieis (...) ekdloun (...) Aiolida 
harmonian hen Aioleis etdon ‘The Dorians called 
Aeolian the mode which the Aeolians sang’. 
He adds some appreciations on each génos: on 
Thessalians, he says that howtoi eisin hoi ten 
archén toit génous Aioleiisin metadéntes ‘these 
are they who conferred upon the Aeolians the 
origin of their race’; paraplésion aiei poiotintai 
toi biou tén agdgeén ‘(they) have always main- 
tained practically the same mode of life’. Dealing 
thereafter with to tén Aioléon éthos ‘the character 
of Aeolians’, he concludes that did kat oikeion 
est‘ autois hé philoposta kai ta erdtika kai pasa hé 
peri ten diaitan dnesis ‘hence also their fondness 
for drinking is appropriate to them, also their 
love-affairs, and the entirely relaxed nature of 
their daily life’: that is the familiar topos against 
the peoples of Asia, Greeks and non-Greeks. 
As generally in Antiquity, Heraclides uses the 
name ‘Aeolians’ with two meanings: a) the vari- 
ous peoples whose eponymous founder was 
said to be Aeolus, son of Hellen, and b) the ‘Asi- 
atic Aeolians’, i.e., the fraction of those peoples 
who crossed over the Aegean sea by the begin- 
ning of the ist millennium BCE and settled in 
Lesbos, in Troad, and in the so called Aiolis. 
The Lesb. dialect evolved from the contacts of 
its inhabitants with people speaking various 
languages, and principally with Ionians (Ruijgh 
1995-1996:292—294). 

According to Helly (2007182184), a simi- 
lar ambivalence affects the word ‘Thessalians’ 
in current use, both ancient and modern. He 
distinguishes between (1) “Thessaly’, a term 
with an exclusively geographical meaning, and 
(2) the “Thessalian state” (arkheé tén Thessalén), 
the political organization of the four tetrads 
established by the 6th c, BCE, And he suggests to 
name (1) “Thessalians” the inhabitants of ‘Thes- 
saly’, in any period they lived there, and of any 
origin they could be, and (2) “Thessaloi” the 
group of dominating invaders, coming from the 
Northwest at the beginning of the 7th c. BCE; 
he suggests to call “Thessalic” their original NW. 
Gk. dialect, and to keep ‘Thessalian’ “exclusively 
for the common way of speaking which progres- 
sively emerged in fine for all the inhabitants of the 
region”. Using recent archaeological discoveries 
and correspondences in the place names, Helly 
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gives new interpretations to ancient traditions 
(collected by Thucydides and Herodotus, 
or reflected by the Homeric Catalog of the 
Ships in {fad 2) and proposes “another model 
of development” of the + Thessalian dialect, in 
three phases (194-195): (1) In the Mycenaean 
period, in a large area of central Greece, a North 
Achaean “melting-pot” of pre-Gk., non-Gk.,, 
and ‘Ostgriechisch’ (East Greek: - Southeast 
Greek) components; (2) In the late 12th c. BCE, 
in Thessaly, a second “Koine”, made up of (1) as 
substratum and of an Aeol. component; (3) from 
the 7th ec. onwards, a third Koine (Brixhe 2006:52 
prefers “coproduction”) made up of (2) as sub- 
stratum and of the Thessalic component. Finally, 
classical Thess. was composed of a N. Achaean 
substratum with “additions of Doric, lonic (par- 
ticularly Euboean; — lonic), but also Thracian, 
Phrygian and NW. Gk. components” (— North- 
west Greek) (Helly 2007:219). The same story 
may be told about the Boeotians, and a similar 
model applies to the + Boeotian dialect as well: 
it is a coproduction, a Koine made of various 
layers (Vottéro 2006). As in Thess., the so-called 
Aeol. component does not appear to be the most 
prominent in any phase of its development. 
Searching for the origins of the Aeolians 
in ancient traditions is rather deceptive, not 
because of lack but of overabundance of data, 
coming from too many areas (Sakellariou 
2009:369—434). Homer mentions two sons of an 
Aeolus (A/olos), without a patronymic: Sisuphus 
Aiolidés ‘Sisyphus son of Aeolus (/L 6.154), and 
Kréthéos gune... Aiolidao ‘wife of Cretheus, son 
of Aeolus’ (Od. 1.237). Hesiod is more explicit: 
Héllénos d' egénonto (...)/ Doras te Xouthds te kai 
Alalos hippiokhdarmés.| Aiolidai d’ egénonto (...){ 
Krétheis éd' Athdmas kai Sisuphos aiolémeétis 
(...) ‘And from Hellen (...) sprang Dorus and 
Xuthus and Aeolus delighting in horses. And the 
sons of Aeolus (...) were Cretheus, and Athamas, 
and clever Sisyphus (...)’ (fr. 10 M-W, transl. 
H.G. Evelyn-White 1936). For Hesiod, Aeolus, 
being Hellen’s son, is the eponymous founder of 
the Aeolians, Nevertheless, the two meaningful 
epithets of Aeolus and Sisyphus are confusing: 
(1) aiolémétis is a compound of métis ‘skill’ and 
aidlos ‘quick-moving’ or ‘changeable’, an adjec- 
tive suitable for another Aeolus, the tamié(s) 
anémon ‘controller of winds’ on behalf of Zeus 
(Od. 10.21), and for the place he lived in, which 
was called Aiolié, a ‘floating island’ plotéi eni 
nésoi (Od. 10.3). (2) The first component of 


hippio-khdrmés is the same as the one found in 
the name of that second Aeolus’ father: Aiolos 
Hippotdadés (patronymic adj.) ‘Aeolus son of 
Hippotes’ (Od. 10.2). The choice of the two adjec- 
tives is probably deliberate: it seems that “a 
legendary character, who was related both to the 
keeper of the winds and to the father of Sisyphus 
and Cretheus, had been affiliated to Hellen; per- 
haps, he already [in the Bronze Age] appeared as 
ancestor of the ethnos of Proto-Aeolians” (Sakel- 
lariou 2009:389). 

The offspring attributed to Aeolus son of Hel- 
len increased over time from Hesiod to Tzetzes 
(12th c. CE). Sakellariou mentions 26 Aeolidae 
“who could go back to the legends of the Proto- 
Aeolians” (2009:394). They were localized princi- 
pally in central Greece (Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, 
Magnesia, Achaea Phthiotis, Phocis, Boeotia), 
but also in Aetolia, Athamania, Elis, Macedonia, 
Lesbos, and Rhodes. Closely studying the stages 
and motives of that spreading, he concludes 
that “among all the characters affiliated to Aeo- 
lus by our sources, only Sisyphus and Cretheus 
(and, perhaps, Salmoneus) are likely to go back 
to the mythical heritage of the Proto-Aeolians” 
(2009:400). Furthermore, other traditions report 
the presence of Aeolians, in various periods, 
in Locris, Euboea, Attica, Corinthia, Achaea, 
Arcadia, Messenia, and Laconia (Sakellariou 
2009:417—432). When we add the ‘floating island’ 
of the master of winds, usually located in the 
Tyrhenian Sea, the range of Aeolidae and Aeoli- 
ans is nearly limitless, in keeping with the mean- 
ing of the adj. aidlos ‘changeable’, and “with the 
theories concerning the division of the Greeks 
into a few large tribes, whereby the name A. cov- 
ered everything that could not be ascribed to the 
Dorians or the lonians” (Gschnitzer 2002:228). 
Back in the late 13th c, BCE, “the Proto-Aeolians 
appear as a rather recent and unimportant eth- 
nos. It could have developed in hinterland of the 
Iolcos-Pherae area, perhaps with elements dif- 
ferentiated from another more ancient ethnos” 
(Sakellariou 2009:434). 


2. AEGLIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Let us now turn to the linguistic data. Chart I 
given by Buck (1955, end) exhibits “the distribu- 
tion of many important peculiarities common 
to several dialects”. In a total number of 68, only 
5 of those markers appear as specifically com- 
mon to all three of the Aeolic dialects Lesbian, 
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Thessalian and Boeotian; 3 markers are specifi- 
cally common to Lesb. and Thess., 1 to Lesb. 
and Boeot., and 5 to Thess, and Boeot. An opinio 
communis on the classification of Greek dia- 
lects in the ist millennium BCE may be found 
in Garcia Ramon (2004:2012-1013): “Isoglosses 
between geographically remote dialects gener- 
ally indicate original unity or prehistoric prox- 
imity, especially in the case of an innovation (...) 
or a choice between two alternatives (...)”. For 
‘Aeolic’, he points out 6 markers: 


(1) *°r/r° > or/ro, instead of ar/ra; this marker 
appears also in + Arcadian and in > Cypriot 
(see Buck 1955:20; + Arcado-Cypriot) 

(2) “k¥e- > pe-, instead of te-: “it is a notable 
characteristic of the Aeolic dialects that they 
very frequently show a labial even before 
a front vowel, where the dental is regular 
elsewhere” (Buck 1955:62); actually, Lesb. 
inscriptions show only one doubtful exam- 
ple for the name of the numeral ‘4’ and one 
for ‘5’ (Hodot 1990:152—153) 

(3) -essi as ending of ath. pl. dat.: this marker 
is shared by several other dialects (Buck 
1955:89) 

(4) Fem. adj. fa ‘1’ (Buck 1955:94) 

(5) Masc. pf. act. ptc. -ont-, as in pres. (Buck 
1955:118) 

(6) Patronymic adj. (in -éos) instead of the gen. 
of the fathers name. “Examples in other 
dialects are rare” (Buck 19557134). 


“Probably also”: 


(7) Them. act. inf. in -émen: in Thess. and Boeot. 
(Buck 1955:122), unknown in Lesb. 

(8) “Inherited use of en with the acc.” (Buck 
1955107): in NW. Gk., Boet., Thess., Arc.- 
Cypr., not in Lesb. 

(9) apu for apd: in Arc., Cypr., Lesb., Thess. 

(Buck 1955:27) and in Myc. (+ Mycenaean 

Script and Language), not in Buoevt. 

ai ke (Att. “ei dn > edn > én ‘if'): af is com- 

mon not only to the three Aeol. dialects, 

but also to NW. Gr. and Dor., which use 4a 
in common to Boeot.; ke is specific of Lesb. 
and Thess. 


An uth marker may be added: the timbre of the 
inherited “a is retained in Aeol. as in all dialects, 
with the exception of Att.-Ion. 


Comment on (1) and (2): in the ist mill. BCE, 
the range of these phonetic reflections is lim- 
ited to a few words which, in Lesb. at least, 
appear more as lexical relics than as elements 
of a living system. On (3): it is possible that the 
innovating -essi was not yet completely estab- 
lished in Lesb. at the end of the 7th c. BCE 
(Hodot 1990:100-102): because of its diffusion 
among various dialects, -essi rather seems to 
be the result of a recurrent analogy as, later 
on, the spreading of -oés in the ath. dat. (Buck 
1955:89). On (4): the choice of inherited (a (prob- 
ably derived of the anaphoric “- in view of the 
examples of masc. fos, Buck 1955:94) instead of 
inherited mia < *sm-(a (regular fem. to masc. 
*sém-s > hés, neut. *sém > hén) is a case of lexi- 
cal suppletism. On (5): the extension of -ont- to 
pf. pct., surely an innovation common to the 
Aeol. dialects, could be connected to recessive 
accentuation (+ Lesbian (And Asian Aeolic). 
Eustathius reports that Thettaloi to mikron olizon 
kalousi (...); dokei dé hé léxis Aioléén etnai: did 
kai proparoxtinetai, “Thessalians call the ‘small’ 
dlizon; the word seems to belong to the Aeolians, 
and therefore it is accented on the antepenulti- 
mate” (Ahrens 1839:219). It is possible to wonder 
if recessive + accentuation, a well established 
fact for historical Lesb., had been a common 
marker of prehistoric Aeolic. On (6): present 
in Myc., Greek patronymic adj. are inherited. 
[In Hom. epics, three forms of adj. co-occur to 
express the father's name ofa person, along with 
the adnominal gen.: Dia Kron-i6n-a ‘Zeus son 
of Cronos’ (acc., [1 1.502), Mdkaros Aiol-ion-os 
‘Makar son of Aeolus’ (gen., .Ap. 37); Kron-idé-s 
Zeus 'Z. son of Cr.' (nom., IL 2.375), Sisuphos Aiol- 
fdé-s ‘Sisyphus son of Aeolus (/L 6.154); Telamon- 
io-s Aias ‘Aias son of Telamon’ (/L 2.528); Oiléos 
(gen.) Aas (nom.) ‘Aias son of Oileus’ (If 2.527). 
All the Aeolic dialects retained the -io-s adj., but 
they differ so much in the way each of them uses 
it that it can hardly be qualified as a plain iso- 
gloss (Hodot 2006:175-178). On (7): Gk. conjuga- 
tion was probably not yet entirely settled by the 
end of the 2nd millennium BCE. For instance, 
the forms of imp. 3rd pl. diverge in historical 
dialects (Hodot 1990262). Likewise, the various 
suffixes of act. inf are used in peculiar ways in 
each dialectal system; the selection of -é-men in 
both Thess. and Boeot. may not be ancient. On 
(8): Lesh. shares the innovation “en-s + acc. with 
Att.-lon. Being retained in many other dialects 
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and IE languages (as in Latin), the inherited en 
of Thess. and Boeot. does not probably have any 
dialectal specificity. On (g): the range of api, 
its morphophonemic singularity and its coex- 
istence with apd (see Garcia Ramén 1975:50) 
prevent us from drawing any sound conclusion 
on its original dialectal connections. 

To sum up, inherited (6), (8), (g) and (1) are 
not specific to *Aeolic; (3) and (7) appear as later 
choices. In the present state of the evidence we 
dispose of, only the markers (1), (2), (4), (5). and 
partially (10) (ke in both Lesb. and Thess.) can be 
retained as pointing to a specific “original unity 
or prehistoric proximity” between Lesb., Thess. 
and Boeot. “Genuine ‘Aeolic’ is hard to establish 
as Lesbian is under Ionic influence” (...) and 
Boeotian has a lot in common with Northwest 
Greek” (Garcia Ramdén 200411014; see the outline 
in Buck 1955:9). 

Certainly, the ancestors in the late 2nd mil- 
lennium BCE of the peoples who are known in 
historical times as Thessalians, Boeotians and 
(Asiatic) Aeolians shared a number of linguistic 
peculiarities that the other Greek peoples did 
not possess, at least to the same extent. Such 
common features are signals of direct contacts. 
As any piece of information, this one is useful, 
but is not crucial to conclude the existence of a 
genealogical linking between the three dialects. 
In that age of instability and ethnical mobil- 
ity, their language was probably neither steady 
nor uniform enough to be qualified as ‘genuine’ 
Aeolic. “In any event, there is no clear family- 
tree structure” (Garcia Ramon 2004:1015). The 
‘isoglosses' therefore belong to one substratum, 
among other ones; probably, there was never a 
unitary *Aeolic. The label ‘Aeolic dialects’ (per- 
haps a modem construction rather than a recon- 
struction) has a classificatory, contrastive value. 
It does not prevent us from closely scrutinizing 
how precisely the common features were used in 
each of the three historical dialects. The dialects 
have to be studied per se. 
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RENE Hopor 


Affix 


~+ Derivational Morphology 


Affricates 


~+- Consonants 


Agency and Causation 
1. AGENT 


Agent is the semantic role assigned to the inten- 
tional instigator of a state of affairs who controls 
its accomplishment Prototypically, agents are 
human beings as they must be able to act inten- 
tionally. Beside intentionality, another feature 
of agents is control, that is, the capacity of the 
agent to actually bring a state of affairs to its 
end (Tsunoda 1985). As opposed to intentional- 
ity, which can be conceived of as a preliminary 
condition for the event to take place, control 
is connected with its actual taking place: as we 
will see below, this difference has a bearing on 
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the structure of agency in events that involve an 
intermediary (section 4). 

Agents are typically involved in actions. Pro- 
totypical actions are highly transitive events 
with two participants, a prototypical agent and a 
prototypical patient (- Patient and Theme). The 


Agent 


Energy flow 


most important feature of prototypical patients 
is affectedness: prototypical patients undergo 
a change of state as an effect of an action. This 
is because the event comprises a flow of energy 
which goes from the agent to the patient, as 
shown in Fig. 1: 


© >>> A 


Patient 


Fig. 1: Agent-patient schedule 


The most frequent way to encode the role of 


agent in Gk. is through the + nominative case: 
agents are most often subjects of transitive verbs. 
However, the grammatical relation of + subjects 
of transitive verbs is by no means restricted to 
agents: experiencers (- Experiential Construc- 
tions) are also frequently encoded in this way, 
especially with verbs of perception, such as ‘see’ 
or ‘hear’. Part of these transitive experiencer 
verbs, in particular those indicating sensation 
and mental activity such as ‘know’, also admit 
passivization (+ Passive), thus confirming that 
the encoding of experiencers as agents involves 
the extension of the whole transitive constnuc- 
tion, not limited to coding properties, but also 
including behavioral properties (on the differ- 
ence between coding and behavioral pruperties 
see Haspelmath 2010). 

Experiential events, or experiential situations, 
are different from actions for various reasons. 
One of special concern here is that they are pro- 
totypically states (Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:85), 
and do not imply any flow of energy. Among 
experiencer predicates indicating eniotion, 
passivization is not always possible (Conti 1998). 
Passivization is not possible for other non-agent 
subjects of transitive verbs, such as possessors 
with the verb ‘have’, which indicates a state in 
much the same way as experiencer predicates. 

Possible passivization implies that certain 
non-agentive participants can also be coded as 
passive agent. In this case, too, low — transi- 
tivity verbs may trigger special coding of non- 
prototypical agents, as shown in section 1a. 


1a. The Coding of Passive Agents 
In Classical Greek, passive agents are typically 
coded by means of the preposition hupo and the 


genitive case. This type of coding occurs with 
the passive of all types of verb irrespective of the 
degree of transitivity, as shown in the following 
examples; 


(1) td legomenon hupo ton en Delphois grammatéon 
‘what is said by the Delphic inscription’ 
(Pl. Phlb. 48c) 

(2) Aupd tod hedutot paidds apothneskein 
‘to be killed by one’s own son’ (Hdt. 1.137.2) 


(Note that exaniple (1) does not only feature a 
low transitivity predicate, but also contains a 
non-prototypical viz. inanimate agent.) 

The coding of the agent role through this 
preposition, whose original spatial meaning is 
‘under’, is based on a ~ metaphor which high- 
lights the feature of control: an entity which is 
located under another entity is subject to its con- 
trol (Luraghi 2000, Lakoff & Johnson 1980:32). 
Besides passive agent, Aupd with the genitive 
ellcodes cause (section 2). 

In Hom. Gk., where the passive constructian 
was not yet fully grammaticalized and the inter- 
pretation of a verb form as a passive was often 
a contextual matter (Chantraine 1953:180), vari- 
ous expressions can indicate the agent: Aupd 
with the dative (De La Villa 1998), upd with 
the genitive, ek, and prés with the genitive. 
Only prepositional phrases (+ Adpositional 
Phrase) with Aupo occur with highly transitive 
verbs. Prepositional phrases with ek or prés are 
only used in connection with verbs that do not 
imply a change of state, such as experiencer 
predicates: 


(3) philéthen ck Dids 
‘they were loved by Zeus' (Hom. /L 2.668-669) 
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Interestingly, the occurrence of a hupé phrase is 
one of the contextual conditions under which 
so-called lexical passives, such as piptein ‘fall’ / 
‘be caused tu fall’, thnéiskein ‘die’/ ‘be killed’, and 
pheugein ‘flee’ / ‘be set on flight’, take the passive 
meaning. Note that these are all high transitiv- 
ity verbs, as they involve a change of state or a 
change of location. 

After Homer, in spite of the extension of agent 
coding through Aupo with the genitive, other 
coding devices also occur, such as prds with 
the genitive (limited to Herodotus), ek and apo 
(after Herodotus). These prepositions encode 
the agent role sporadically; crucially, even in 
classical authors they are limited to low tran- 
sitivity verbs or to the verb ‘do’. Finally, some 
intermediary expressions with did and the geni- 
tive indicate involuntary agents (Luraghi 2000). 


.b. Agent with Abstract Nouns 

In Herodotus pros often indicates the agent with 
+ abstract nouns, such as doulosiné ‘slavery’, 
thdnatos ‘death’, ‘killing’ (note that thdnatos 
can well be translated with ‘killing’, given the 
widespread use of the verb thnéiskein as lexical 
~ passive with hupd phrases that denote agent), 
phonos ‘killing’, as in: 


(4) Karkhédénioi mén nun houta doulostineén dié- 
phugon pros Perséon 
‘Thus the Carchedonians escaped being 
enslaved by the Persians’ (Hdt. 3.19.3) 


Note that hupo with the genitive never encodes 
the agent with abstract nouns in Herodotus. 
In this case the degree of transitivity does not 
seem to be relevant, as the abstract nouns men- 
tioned above correspond to highly transitive 
verbs. Rather, there appears to be a difference 
in the encoding of the agent with verbs and 
with action nouns. As remarked in Comrie and 
Thompson (1985:385), in some languages the 
agent of a nominalization cannot be encoded 
in the same way as the agent of a passive verb. 
An example is Italian, in which agent phrases 
with passive verbs take the preposition da ‘from’, 
but with nominalizations they take da parte 
di ‘from the side of’. lonic Greek abides by the 
same rule. 


Lc. inanimate Agents: Evidence for force? 

Force is the semantic role assigned to inanimate 
entities when they occur as passive agents. Some 
languages in which inanimate entities cannot be 


encoded in the same way as prototypical agents 
offer evidence for this role as distinct from the 
role of agent. Other languages, among which 
Greek, do not provide evidence for such distinc- 
tion. Indeed, languages seem to differ on the basis 
of whether they allow non-prototypical agents to 
be encoded as prototypical ones (Luraghi 1986). 
In Gk,, all types of inanimate entities can occur in 
hup6 plus genitive prepositional phrases to indi- 
cate an inanimate agent. Note that this type of 
encoding clearly separates inanimate agents from 
causes (see section 2). In Herodotus, one finds a 
complementary distribution for concrete nouns, 
which only occur with Aupd and the genitive 
when the verb is passive and the prepositional 
phrase has an agent interpretation, as in (5): 


(5) ef mén gar hupo odéntos toi eipe teleutésein 
me,... niin dé hupo aikhmés 
‘If (the oracle) had told you that I should 
be killed by teeth, but no, it was by a spear’ 
(Hdt. 1.39.2) 


When the agent interpretation is not required, 
concrete nouns occur in cause expressions with 
did and the accusative. Cause expressions with 
hupo and the genitive are limited to abstract 
nouns (see section 2). 

Inanimate and animate agents can be coordi- 
nated, and encoded in the same way: 


(6) ithtinetai dé hupoé te dio pléktrén kai duo 
andrén orthén hestedton, kai ho meén és6 
hélkei to pléktron, ho dé éxo othéei 
'Two men standing upright steer the boat, 
each with a paddle, one drawing it to him, 
the other thrusting it from him’ (Hdt. 1.194.3) 


The difference between an inanimate agent and 
a cause or reason is also shown in (7): 


(7) hoi mén otin toioide hupo tén toidnde légon 
did tende ten aitian es ta toidde eupeitheis 
‘So men ofa certain sort are easily persuaded 
by speeches of a certain sort for a certain 
reason to certain actions’ (Pl. Phdr. 27i1d5) 


Animacy is often viewed as necessarily required 
for an entity to take the role of agent. Lack of ani- 
macy then necessarily requires setting up another 
semantic role. However, such an approach 
misses various generalizations reflected in cod- 
ing strategies, and relies on a notion of semantic 
roles as sharply defined categories. In singling 
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out semantic roles, it seems better to conceive 
of them as prototypical categories, with more 
and less central members. Inanimate agents are 
non-prototypical and cannot be said to initi- 
ate an event intentionally. However, there is no 
doubt that ‘speeches’ in (7) is metaphorically 
conceived of as controlling the event, in much 
the same way as a prototypical agent. 


1.d. Dative of Agent 

With certain verb forms, the passive agent is 
encoded through the > dative case. This happens 
regularly with ~ verbal adjectives, as shown in (8): 


(8) hés pdll' éstin ménon hékaston tottén tous 

phiilakas hémin gnéstéon, é kai hdpés hén te 
kai hépei? 
‘Is it enough for our wardens to know that 
each of these is a plurality, or should they 
also know how and wherein they are each a 
unity?’ (Pl. Leg. 12.966a) 


In Homer and in most occurrences in Herodo- 
tus as well, the dative of agent also occurs with 
~ perfect verb forms, as in (9): 


(9) Ads kai préterén moi dedélatai 
‘as | have shown earlier’ (Hdt. 1.18.2) 


‘The reason for the occurrence of a dative in such 
constructions must be sought in the semantics of 
the verb forms involved. The perfect has a stat- 
ive meaning (-+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) 
Verbs), As has been pointed out by several 
scholars (Schwyzer 1942, Humbert 1960:287), the 
dative here must be explained by its frequent 
usage for the encoding of + beneficiary. Hettrich 
(1990:75, 287) correctly calls attention to the fact 
that, as the verb is stative, there is no change of 
state, hence no energy flow and no real agency. 
In the case of verbal adjectives, the beneficiary 
meaning of the dative is even clearer. As the 
verbal adjective expresses obligation, the dative 
indicates the participant concerned with the 
obligation. Such datives of agent also occur in 
the other IE languages under similar circum- 
stances (see Hettrich 1990). 


zg, CAUSE 


Cause is the semantic role taken by an entity 
which brings about a state of affairs of any kind. 


Often, causes are themselves states of affairs. 
Similar to events brought about by agents, 
events brought about by causes also feature a 
flow of energy, but they need not co-occur with 
another entity that undergoes a change of state 
(a patient), as agents do. 

Possible ways of encoding cause in Gk. 
include: 


. the plain dative; 

. did with the accusative; 

hupo with the genitive; 

. various types of source expressions, especially 
prepositional phrases with ek, apd, and para; 

e. héneka with the genitive. 


mpage 


The plain dative can encode the role of cause, 
but it most often encodes instrument (sec. 3). 
Source expressions are understood as encod- 
ing cause mostly under contextual conditions, 
while Aéneka most often encodes the purpose 
(+ Purpose Clauses), rather than the cause. As 
seen above, hupd with the genitive encodes pas- 
sive agent (and occasionally intermediary, see 
below) with animate and with inanimate con- 
crete referents; its usage for encoding cause, 
though comparatively frequent, is limited to 
abstract nouns. Instead, did with the accusative 
indicates cause with all types of referent in post- 
Homeric Greek (in Hom. Gk., besides indicating 
cause, it could also have spatial meaning in a 
limited number of occurrences, see Luraghi 2012 
and > Adpositional Phrase). 

The following examples show that the seman- 
tic role of cause is compatible with all types of 
event and with all types of referent (examples 
from Luraghi 1994): 


(10) Aupo pletheos oudeis an eipoi arithmén 
‘Because of the multitude nobody could say 
their number’ (Hdt. 7.187.1) 

eremié esti dia ten psémmon 

‘TL is uninhabited because of the sand’ (Hdt. 
3.98.2) 

(32) ho Histiaios elpizon ouk apoléesthai hupo 
basiléos did ten pareotisan hamartdda 
‘Histiaeus, hoping not to be put to death 
by the king for his transgression...’ (Hdt. 
6.29.1) 

deisantes Gn hoi Lampsakénoi Kroison 
hisantes metékan Miltiddea. hotitos mén dé 
dia Kroison ekphetget 


(1) 


(13) 
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‘Since the inhabitants of Lampsacus were 
afraid of Croesus, they let Miltiades go. So 
he was able to escape thanks to Croesus’ 
(Hdt. 6.38) 

égage pleié é hdsa eikhon en emautdi dia sé 
etréka 

‘With your help I have already said more 
than there was in me’ (PI. TAt. 210b6) 


(14) 


In (10) the cause is an abstract entity; in 
(11) the event caused is a state. In (12) we find 
co-occurrence of cause and agent, while in (13) 
and (14) the cause is a human being whose activ- 
ity has the unintended consequence of bring- 
ing about an event. An argument can perhaps 
be made for (14) to express means, as | discuss 
below, section 5. 


3. INSTRUMENT 


Instrument is the semantic role taken by an 
entity used by an agent in order to bring about 
an event. As this definition implies, prototypical 
instruments occur in actions, and necessarily 
imply the co-occurrence of an agent which acts 
intentionally, The main feature of instruments is 
manipulation: prototypical instruments are con- 
crete entities that can be manipulated. Abstract 
entities which can be manipulated only to a low 
extent can sometimes occur as non-prototypical 
instruments. Emotions, which typically can- 
not be manipulated, do not normally take this 
semantic role, even though they can occasion- 
ally be conceived of as being manipulated, like 
‘fear’ in (15): 


(15) ou peithon Aéti ouk dmeinon, oud’ hémerén 
l6goi, all’ andnkéi kai phdboi 
‘Not persuading them that it ‘is better not’ 
nor taming them by reason, but by compul- 
sion and fear’ (Pl. Resp. 554d) 


In this example, phdbéi means ‘by inspiring 
fear’, thus indicating that the emotion is brought 
about intentionally by an agent. 

The standard way for instrument coding in 
Gk. is the plain dative, as in (15). Indeed, encod- 
ing of instrument is the main function of the 
plain dative with inanimate nouns at all stages 
of the language (Luraghi 1989, De La Villa 1989), 
including Hom. Gk., in spite of possible coding 
of locative (+ Space) without prepositions (in 


Classical Gk. the dative cades locative virtually 
only with prepositions, or it can code > time 
but only with a number of lexically restricted 
items). 

Especially in Hom. Gk., certain types of instru- 
ment, including means oftransportation and body 
parts, can beconceptualizedas containers; accord- 
ingly, prepositional phrases with en can indicate 
instrument to a limited extent (Luraghi 2004): 


(16) epel oui po tlesom’ en ophthalmoisin hordst- 
hai marndémenon philon huién... Meneldoi 
‘As I can in no way bear to behold with my 
eyes my dear son doing battle with Menel- 
aus’ (Hom. //. 3.306—307) 


Starting with 5th c. Attic, instrument can also 
be encoded with did and the genitive (Luraghi 
1989). This usage is based on an extension of 
intermediary coding to instrument: as we will 
see below, did with the genitive encoded the 
intermediary already in Herodotus. This type 
of coding, though less frequent than the plain 
dative, could be used for all types of instrument, 
both prototypical and non-prototypical. Given 
possible ambiguity of the plain dative, which 
could indicate both cause (non-manipulated) 
and instrument (manipulated), dia with the gen- 
itive was especially useful in contexts in which 
ambiguity had to be avoided (Luraghi 2003 and 
example 11). In (17) and (18) did with the genitive 
occurs with a prototypical instrument (orgdnou 
‘instrument’, ‘tool’) and with a non-prototypical 
one (makhes ‘fight’): 


(17) alla mén kai di’ hoii ge det orgdnou 
krinesthai 
‘but the instrument by means of which we 
must judge’ (Pl. Resp. 582d) 

(18) dia makhés edé egignonto hai eskomidai 
‘Supplies could only be brought in by fight- 
ing’ (Thuc. 7.24.3) 


Note that in (18) the verb egignonto functions 
as the passive of the active prdtto ‘do’, ‘accom- 
plish’, ‘bring about’, and has the meaning ‘to be 
brought about’: this explains its occurrence with 
a verb that might otherwise indicate an uncon- 
trolled and unintentional event. 

The Companion Metaphor, according to which 
an instrument is conceived of as a compan- 
ion (Lakoff and Johnson 1980), frequently found 
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in the modern languages of Europe, did not 
develop in Gk. until a late stage. In Attic, the 
+comitative was encoded through metd with 
the genitive. Occasionally, this type of preposi- 
tional phrase could also encode the instrument 
role with some non-prototypical instruments, 
as shown in (19), which describes a controlled 
event brought about by an agent. The entity con- 
ceptualized as instrument is abstract, ‘poetry’, 
but, being a product of human activity, it can be 
manipulated: 


(19) meta poiéseds epikruptoménén 
‘concealing with poetry’ (PI. Tht. 180c) 


This metaphor had a larger extension in the first 
centuries BCE, and eventually metd with the 
genitive, later replaced by me with the accusa- 
tive (Luraghi 2005), became the standard way for 
encoding instrument. 

The other comitative preposition, sin, also 
underwent the same meaning extension, as 
shown in (2a): 


(20) epistamai dé kai triéreis polldkis ekpempo- 
ménas sun polléi dapdnéi 
'I know that often ships are sent with much 
expense’ (Xen. Vect. 3.8) 


It can be added that, contrary to metd, stin could 
occasionally indicate Instrument even with con- 
crete entities already in Classical Greek (for fur- 
ther examples and discussion see Luraghi 2003). 
4. INTERMEDIARY 

Starting from Herodotus, did with the genitive 


could occur with human referents and indicate 
intermediary, as shown in (21): 


[ntentionality 


Primary Agent 


(21) pémpsas dé ho Harpagos taén hedutok 
doruph6ron tous pistotdtous eidé te dia 
touton kai éthapse tou boukdlou to paidion 
‘Harpagus sent the most trustworthy of his 
bodyguards and he saw through them and 
buried the cowherd’s child’ (Hdt. 1.113.3) 


Events in which a participant takes the semantic 
role of intermediary display a particular struc- 
ture of agency: they are brought about by the 
combination of the agency of more than one 
human being (i.e., more than one potentially 
prototypical agent), An intermediary is so to 
speak a secondary agent with respect to the 
primary agent, who intentionally instigates the 
event. However, the event can be brought about 
only under the action of the intermediary, who is 
the ultimate controller of its actual accomplish- 
ment. Thus, intermediary events feature what 
can be defined as split agency, with a primary 
agent characterized as acting intentionally, and 
a secondary agent controlling the event. 

The original spatial meaning of did with the 
genitive, as shown in Homer and in later Gk., is 
‘through’, and the spatial semantic role encoded 
by this type of prepositional phrase is ‘path’. The 
extension to intermediary is due to a metaphor 
which views the intermediary as the channel 
through which the intentional primary agent can 
convey the flow of energy involved in the event. 
Thus, the agent’s intentionality can achieve 
its intended results even if the agent does not, 
strictly speaking, act and does not directly con- 
trol the event. Taking into consideration what 
was Said above concerning intentionality as pre- 
ceding the event, and control as being necessary 
for its accomplishment, intermediary events can 
be represented as in Figure 2: 


Conwol / Energy Flow 


A— 


Result 


Fig. 2: Split agency in intermediary situations 
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Besides did with the genitive, which is common 
for intermediary coding in Att.-lon., Herodotus 
also has an occurrence of hupd with the genitive 
for the same role: 


(22) Leutukhidés hupd kérukos proégéreue toisi 
fosi légan 
‘Leutychidas made a proclamation to the 
lonians by (the voice of) a herald and 
said...’ (Hdt. 9.98.2) 


This is somewhat reminiscent of Hom. Gk., in 
which intermediary was not encoded through 
did with the genitive, but through hupo with the 
dative: 


(23) ton téth’ hup' Idomenéi Poseiddon eddmasse 
‘Poseidon subdued him through Idome- 
neus’ (Hom. // 13.434) 


As shown in section 1a., hupdé with the dative 
also encodes passive agent in Hom. Gk. Thus, in 
Homer intermediary is encoded as passive agent, 
while Herodotus has the two possibilities, either 
encoding the intermediary as a passive agent, or 
with did and the genitive, whose usage extends 
to human referents in his prose (nv human ref- 
erent ever occurs with did and the genitive in 
Hom. Gk.}. 


5. EVIDENCE FOR MEANS? 


According to Croft (1991178-179) and Radden 
(1989:442—443), means is the semantic role of 
an entity which is used by an agent in order to 
bring about a certain state of affairs, but which 
is manipulated to a lesser extent than an instru- 
ment, In Gk, the instrumental dative can occur 
with all types of entities regardless of the possi- 
ble degree of manipulation; as remarked above, 
it can also encode cause and, to some extent, 
inanimate agent, or force. One can consider the 
dative as being underspecified for manipulation: 
any type of non-intentional effector, including 
instruments, can be encoded in the dative. Con- 
sider example (24), where we find a perfect 
verb form: 


(24) hdsoi genései kai trophais ea pepaideuntai 
‘Those that have a good education owing to 
their birth and nurture’ (Pl. Leg. 920a) 


As noted in section 1.d., the dative often encodes 
the passive agent with perfect verb forms. This 
type of coding became less frequent after Hero- 
dotus, but, interestingly, it could still occur with 
inanimate agents, as in the example above. In 
section 1.d. it has been noted that the perfect 
had stative meaning, and indicates that there 
is no energy flow: this means that there need 
not be an intentionally acting agent. However, 
it is remarkable that the abstract nouns in (24) 
indicate human activities, and so their referents 
can be manipulated. 

In Hom. Gk., as well as in Herodotus, the 
dative is virtually the only way of encoding any 
type of relation that involves an agent and a 
manipulated entity, regardless of the extent of 
manipulation; in addition, it also encodes cause 
and passive agent with certain verb forms, in 
which the agent has the features of a benefi- 
clary (section 1.d.). Non-manipulated entities 
are causes; in cases where lack of manipulation 
must be emphasized, did with the accusative 
occurs. According to De La Villa (1998), this lat- 
ter type of expression could also indicate means, 
in occurrences such as: 


(25) keithi dé aindtaton pdlemon  phdto 
tolmésanta/nikésai kai épeita dia megdthu- 
mon Athénén 
‘There it was, he said, that (Odysseus) dared 
the most terrible fight and in the end con- 
quered by the aid of great-hearted Athena’ 
(Hom. Od. 8.519-520) 


However, in this case it does not seem necessary 
to set up a different semantic role than cause: 
it is true that this is a cause that enables an 
agent to achieve an intended result, but this is 
a contextual inference of a type which remains 
frequent with animate nouns, as one can see in 
example (10). Note further that in (25) we find a 
divine referent: this is not the type of entity that 
can be manipulated, even to a limited extent, 
and the occurrence of did with the accusative, 
which typically indicates a totally non-manipu- 
lated participant, is in line with the way in which 
divine help is presented in the Homeric poems. 
As shown in section 3, in Att. Gk. instrument 
could also be encoded through did with the 
genitive; however, this was true both of highly 
manipulated entities and of entities that could 
be manipulated only to a limited extent, The 
only type of expression which does indeed seem 
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to be limited to lesser manipulated entities is 
meta with the genitive, as shown in example 
(17). However, it would be wrong to consider 
this the standard way in which a specific role 
was encoded: metd with the genitive was used 
only occasionally for the encoding of a relation 
in which an entity is used by an agent. Normally, 
and much more frequently, either the dative 
or did and the genitive were used. Thus, there 
seems to be no specific way of encoding means 
in Gk., hence no need to set up this role as sepa- 
rate from instrument. 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Agent Nouns 


Agent nouns (nomina agentis) in Greek were 
formed by means of the following suffixes (with 
their feminine counterparts): 


i. -tér/-tor, feminine <teir-d, -tri-d 

ii. -fds (Attic-lonic -tés), feminine -t-id- 

iii. -eus, feminine -ei-d 

iv. (late) feminine ‘issa 

v. (late) feminine -aria (?) (borrowed from 
Latin -aria) 


The agent-noun suffixes of (i) go back to PIE *-ter 
and *-tor. The first type was accented on the suf- 
fix and originally displayed zero grade in the root; 
the second type had root accent and full grade in 
the root, as e.g. *dhg-tér (> Gk. do-tér, Skt. da-ta) 
and *déh,-tér (> Gk. do-tor). Whether there was 
any major semantic difference between these 
two formations (in Homer both mean ‘giver, dis- 
penser ) is uncertain (Benveniste 1948:45 distin- 
guished between -tér ‘agent d'une fonction’ and 
-tor ‘auteur d’un acte’; + Derivational Morphol- 
ogy). Palmer (1980:254) observed that the deriva- 
tives in -tor had “a majestic and archaic flavor” 
(e.g. aldstér ‘avenging deity’, NT pantokrdtor 
‘almighty’). There are only a few feminine deriv- 
atives: masc. dréstér (with ‘inappropriate’ -s-) 
laborer > fem. drésteira ‘workwoman’, masc. 
dmétér ‘tamer (of horses)’ > fem. dméteira (epi- 
thet of the night, ‘tamer (of gods)’). 

(ii) Later on, the suffix -tér was replaced 
by -tas (Myc. e-re-ta /erétas/ ‘rower’, Att.-Ion. 
erétés, (cf. Vedic aritdr), Myc. e-qe-ta ‘follower’). 
In Homer, Risch (1974:31ff.) recognizes three 
types of derivatives: compounds (kunégétés 
‘hunter’, lit. ‘dog-leader’), (simple) agent nouns 
and denominatives. Agent nouns are built on 
primary (erétés) and secondary verbal bases in 
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-eu and -iz: théreu-tes ‘hunter’ < théred-6 ‘hunt’ 
(earlier théré-tér < thérd-6). Examples of early 
‘military’ denominatives in -tés include: aspis 
‘shield’ > aspis-tés (also aspis-tér) ‘one armed with 
shield’, thorék-s ‘breastplate’ > tharek-tés ‘armed’ 
(but some can be treated as early deverbatives: 
tharéss-6 < *thdrek-j6 ‘to arm with breastplate’). 
Classical denominatives have their accent on 
the penultima, e.g. nazités ‘sailor’, polités ‘citizen’, 
Their feminine counterparts are formed by the 
suffix -t-id: *pol(-t-id-s ‘(female) citizen’ > nom. 
poli-t-is, gen. polt-t-id-os; oikét-és ‘house-slave' 
(masc.), “oikét-id-s ‘house-slave' (fem.) > nom. 
viké-t-is (gen. oiké-t-id-os). There also are fem- 
inine derivatives in V-tr-ia (with antepenulti- 
mate accent) and -tr-is: poié-tes ‘poet' (masc.) > 
poié-tria ‘poetess'’; orkhés-tér ‘dancer’ (Iliad), 
orkhés-tés (Iliad, Pindar) > orkhés-tr-ia and 
orkhés-tr-is ‘dancing girl’ (Aristotle, Plato). 

(iii) The derivational suffix -eus (< “*éw-s) 
is documented in Mycenaean denominatives: 
qa-si-re-u /e“asileus/ > basil-etis ‘king’, ka-ke- 
u /khalkeus/ > khalk-evis ‘worker in copper; 
blacksmith’ (Ahalk-ds ‘copper'), ke-ra-me-u | 
kerameus/ > keram-eus ‘potter’ (kéram-os ‘pot- 
ter’s clay’), i-(jJe-re-u /ijereus/ > hier-eus ‘priest’ 
(hier-ds ‘holy’). There are numerous derivatives 
in Classical Greek, e.g. phon-etis ‘murderer, phor- 
eus ‘bearer’, etc. Their feminine counterparts are 
formed by the suffix ‘ei-d (< *-ew-ja) with ante- 
penultimate accent, such as basil-ei-a ‘queen’, 
hiér-ei-a ‘priestess’. 

(iv) The feminine agentive suffix -issa, as in 
basil-issa ‘queen’, appears later on in imitation 
of feminine ethnonyms such as Kél-issa ‘Cilician 
woman’ from masc. Kilix ‘Cilician' (Aeschylus). 
In Egyptian papyri, there are a few examples of 
this suffix added to Latin bases (cf. Filos 2009): 
patrén-issa ‘patroness’ (built on Lat. patran-us), 
ploumar-issa ‘(female) embroiderer (Lat. 
plamarius ‘embroiderer’), pomarit-issa ‘fruiter- 
ess’ (Lat. pomarius ‘truiterer’). 

(v) In post-classical Greek there are several 
feminine occupational nouns in -aria borrowed 
from Latin; yet it is questionable whether their 
suffix was abstracted from them and became 
a part of the system ol Greek derivational suf- 
fixes: Lat. bracarius > Gk. brakdrios ‘(trouser) 
tailor’ > brakdria '(trouser/pants) seamstress’; 
légatarius ‘legatee’ > légataria ‘(female) lega- 
tee’; siligniarius ‘seller of siligo' > silignidrios > 
siligniaria ‘(female) seller of siligo’. 
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VIT BUBENIK 


Agreement 


The term agreement is best explained by means 
of covariance. Two elements agree if a seman- 
tic or formal property of one element cova- 
ries with a formal property of the other (Steele 
1978:610; Corbett 2006:4; see 4—26 for alternative 
approaches). Thus, an element carries morpho- 
logical features that correspond to properties of 
another element. 

There are five aspects of canonical agreement 
according to Corbett: the features which covary, 
the controller of agreement, the target of agree- 
ment, the domain in which agreement takes 
place, and the specific conditions (e.g., animacy, 
precedence, pragmatic factors), which them- 
selves are not directly realized in agreement. 


t. FEATURES AND VALUES 


The main agreement features in Greek are 
~+ number, gender, and person (for other possi- 
ble agreement features cf. Corbett 2006:135-141; 
Bickel & Nichols 2007:229-235). The possible 
values in Ancient Greek are for the feature num- 
ber singular, + dual, and plural; for the feature 
gender masculine, feminine, and neuter, and for 
the feature persun ist, 2nd, and 3rd. In the clause 
ho anér érkhetai 'the man is coming’ the article 
ho agrees with its controller anér in number 
(sg.) and gender (masc.), and the verb érkhetai 
agrees with the subject anér in person (3rd) and 
number (sg.). Handbooks and grammars often 
acd case-+ to the list of agreement features. But 
case, unlike number, gender, and person, is nei- 
ther formally nor semantically determined by 
any of the two covarying elements. Its feature 
value rather depends on some third, govern- 
ing element (e.g., on a verb or an ~ adposition) 
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that itself is not specified for case at all (Corbett 
2006:7-8, 133ff.). 


2, CONTROLLERS 


Typical controllers in Ancient Greek are + nomi- 
nal in nature. In the example above aneér as the 
head of a +noun phrase (NP) triggers agree- 
ment on the article Ao, and as the subject on 
clause level it triggers agreement on the predi- 
cate érkhetai. 


3. TARGETS 


The targets of agreement in Greek involve adjec- 
tives, + determiners, demonstratives, copredica- 
tives (participia coniuncta), personal pronouns 
of the 3rd person, relative pronouns, + numer- 
als, and predicates. Not all values of the feature 
gender can be expressed overtly in all target 
classes. In the paradigm of the comparative, for 
instance, the three-way gender opposition of the 
controller may be reduced to a formal two-way 
target gender distinction as in, e.g., bdssdm masc. 
and fem. vs. bdsson n. ‘deeper’. In adjectives that 
follow this inflectional pattern the gender dis- 
tinction appears only in a subset of paradigmatic 
forms, viz. in the nominative and accusative sg. 
and pl. Other stem classes exhibit even fewer for- 
mal distinctions as, for instance, rhododaktulos 
masc. and fem., -on n., ‘rosy-fingered’: the neuter 
differs formally from the masc. and fem. only in 
the nom. sg. and nom./acc. pl. (+ Gender). 

Of the lower cardinal numerals up to ‘four’, 
only ‘one’, eés masc., mia fem., én n., shows full 
gender agreement. Numerals higher than ‘four’, 
(Att.) téttares masc. and fem., -ra n., do not agree 
at all; however, the hundreds from ‘two hundred’ 
to ‘nine hundred’ (-kdsioi masc., -kdsiai fem., 
-késia n.), khilioi/-ai/-a ‘thousand’, and mirtoi/- 
ai/-a ‘ten thousand’ exhibit the same agreement 
as adjectives (+ Numerals). 

As a rule, the subject triggers agreement in 
person and number not only on the finite verb, 
but also in number and gender on the predica- 
tive adjective. Since nouns are more apt to trig- 
ger agreement, a pronominal subject such as 
haute ‘this’ (fem. sg.) in até diké esti brotén ‘this 
is the fate of mortals’ (Od. 1.218) may agree in 
gender and number with the nominal predicate, 
sc, dike (fem. sg.). The dual is a recessive category 
and in all domains of agreement the plural form 
may be substituted for the > dual. 


4. DOMAINS OF AGREEMENT 


The main domains of agreement in Ancient 
Greek are within the noun phrase (article, attrib- 
utive adjectives, — participles, -+ pronouns), 
beyond the noun phrase but within the > clause 
(e.g., subject-verb agreement, copredicatives), 
beyond the clause but within the + sentence 
(e.g., relative pronouns, anaphoric or cataphoric 
pronouns), and beyond the sentence (e.g., ana- 
phoric or cataphoric pronouns), 


5. MISMATCHES AND CONDITIONS 


Ancient Greek is a language with a rich agree- 
ment system, and in most instances the displaced 
information realized on the target matches that 
of the controller. There are certain conditions, 
however, under which the value of the target 
does not match that of the controller (mis- 
match). As for frequency, in a corpus of ca. 1727 
instances of agreement (including the article) 
in + Attic Greek and in > Koine texts (inscrip- 
tions, Pseudo-Xenophon, Thucydides, Ptole- 
maic papyri) 1.85% are mismatches. Typically, a 
semanitic property of the controller overrides the 
tormal value and triggers agreement on the target 
according to the semantic value. Gk. démos ‘peo- 
ple’, for instance, can be conceptualized either 
in terms of the group as singular or in terms of 
the individuals as plural (+ collective noun or 
committee-noun, cf. Corbett 2006:64ff.). If it is 
conceptualized as plural, this value may trigger 
plural agreement on targets as in Argefon [ho] 
sg. [démos]sg....[epéthento]pl....[téresantes] 
pl....‘the Argives... assaulted... observing...’ 
(Thuc. 5.82.2), The number value of the verb and 
of the participle does not match the formal num- 
ber of [démos|sg., but rather agrees kata suinesin 
‘according to the sense’ with the plural semantic 
value of the controller. The likelihood of seman- 
tic agreement for any kind of agreement type 
increases with the syntactic distance between 
the controller and the target. This observation 
is cross-linguistically valid and has led Corbett 
(e.g., 2006:206—237) to establish an implicational 
hierarchy of agreement which ranks possible 
target types according to their susceptibility 
to accept semantic agreement. The targets are 
arranged as follows: attributive (< copredica- 
tive) < predicative < relative pronoun < personal 
pronoun (copredicative inserted for the needs of 
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Ancient Greek and German by Birkenes & Som- 
mer, in press). 

In a sample of Greek texts ranging from the 
5th century BCE (Thucydides) to the 6th cen- 
tury CE (Ioannes Malalas) Birkenes & Sommer 
(in press) count 2105 targets of dkhlos ‘crowd, 
throng’, démos ‘people, inhabitants of a district, 
the common people’ and /ddés ‘people’. In this 
corpus the attributive position never allows for 
semantic agreement. Agreement in this domain 
in Ancient Greek is marginal and restricted to 
poetic diction and constructions (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:53). In all other positions seman- 
tic agreement is possible. The rates of seman- 
tic agreement differ considerably across texts, 
genres, and time: copredicatives show a range 
of variation between 0% (Aristotle) and 46% 
(Malalas), verbs between 3% (Aristotle) and 35% 
(Malalas) and resumptive pronouns between 
o% (Aristotle) and 89% (Thucydides); cf. 
Birkenes & Sommer (in press). 

Gender conflicts also give rise to mismatches, 
in particular diminutives and words for chil- 
dren. Téknon ‘child’, for instance, is a neuter, 
but its referents are semantically either mascu- 
line or feminine. In accordance with the agree- 
ment hierarchy it takes neuter agreement for 
the article and for the attributive modifier, but 
it may, depending on the semantic gender of the 
referent, take feminine or masculine agreement 
for the copredicative and the relative pronoun, 
cf....[téknon]n. [népion](masc./)n., [Ads]masc. 
‘...a feeble child who...’ (H. Merc. 163). 

The neuter plural as subject in some dialects 
and genres tends to trigger sg. agreement on 
the verb. This agreement pattern is most promi- 
nent in Attic (hence skhéma attikén) and may 
exceptionally even be used with a participle 
(déxan taita, Xen. An. 4.1.13. déxanta taiita, 
Xen. Hell. 3.2.19). The verb may also agree 
semantically with a neuter plural subject. This 
agreement choice is linked to the animacy of 
the referent: plural agreement is much more 
likely with animate controllers than with inani- 
mates (cf. Cooper 1997:1015ff., Kiihner & Gerth 
1898:64ff.). 

Precedence also acts as a condition affecting 
agreement in various configurations (+ Word 
Order). In a sample of texts comprising Homer, 
Herodotus, {socrates, Demosthenes, and dialec- 
tal inscriptions, the pronominal adjective hekast- 
‘each, every’, for instance, agrees semantically in 


8.3% of all agreement cases (N = 421; Rieken & 
Widmer, in press). In all of these instances the 
controller precedes its target hekast-. This con- 
dition is absolute in the text sample, but other 
authors and genres may behave differently. To 
cite another such configuration: if the verb pre- 
cedes an overt third-person nominal subject in 
the plural, the verb may be in the singular, as 
in [thuetai|sg. [andres|pl. ‘men are sacrificing’ 
(Pind. fr. 78; skhéma Pindarikon). 

Proximity is another condition that interacts 
with the agreement choice. In the text sam- 
ple cited above, the average distance in words 
between attributive Aekast- and the controller 
is always greater in the case of semantic, as 
opposed to formal, agreement. The ratio seman- 
tic agreement : formal agreement is 2.84 (N = 19) 
: 0.15 (N = 20) in the Iliad, 2 (N = 5): 0.37 (N = 106) 
in Herodotus, and 2.5 (N = 2) : 0.06 (N = 60) in 
the dialectal inscriptions (Rieken & Widmer, in 
press). As in many languages, proximity acts as 
a relative condition on subject-verb agreement: 
the likelihood of semantic agreement increases 
with growing distance between the controller 
hekast- and the verb. The average distance (in 
words) with semantic agreement in the corpus 
of Rieken & Widmer (in press) as compared to 
formal agreement is 1.25 (N = 20): 0.37 (N = 8) in 
the Iliad, 2 (N = 8): 1.08 (N = 57) in Herodotus, 
and 0.75 (N = 4) : 0.18 (N = u1) in the dialectal 
inscriptions, The ratio in Demosthenes does not 
conform to this overall picture, since the aver- 
age distance in words with formal agreement 
(2.69, N = 33) outnumbers the value for semantic 
agreement (0.5, N = 4). This is certainly due 
to the peculiarities of Demosthenes’ style and 
reminds one of the impact of genre, author, and 
style on the choice of agreement. 

Value clashes caused by conjoined noun 
phrases are resolved in various ways (resolution, 
cf. Corbett 2006:238ff.). Person resolution with 
conjoined subjects usually follows the person 
hierarchy (1 > 2 > 3): for conjoined personal pro- 
nouns including the speaker, the 1st person pl. of 
the verb is used. If in the absence of a ist person 
the addressee is included, the and person pl. of 
the verb is used. The 3rd person pl. verb occurs 
if all members are 3rd person (Humbert 1972:74; 
Cooper 19981022). In very few instances the 
verb agrees with the closest conjunct. In a few 
rare cases, singular subjects with a prepositional 
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phrase headed by metd ‘together with' trigger 
plural agreement (Cooper 199871021). 

Gender value clashes are resolved in vari- 
ous ways (cf. Humbert 1972:77ff., Crespo et. al. 
2003:87ff.). Ifthe conjuncts are grammatical neu- 
ters, then the agreement of copredicatives and 
predicative adjectives is neuter pl. If all conjuncts 
are masculine or feminine, then the agreement 
is usually masculine or feminine, respectively, 
but may be neuter, if the conjuncts are semanti- 
cally inanimate. With conjoined feminine and 
masculine controllers the target usually shows 
masculine agreement, but again, if at least one 
conjunct is inanimate, then the neuter may be 
used, Feminine and neuter conjuncts may trig- 
ger masculine agreement, if both are animate, 
but neuter agreement is possible as well. 
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Aischrology 
L INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Aiskhrologia and the related verb aiskhrologéé 
refer to ‘shameful’ and/or ‘offensive’ language. 
Aischrology is a speech act which belongs to 
the vulgar register and causes offense “by obtru- 
sively breaching norms of acceptable speech” 
(Halliwell 2008:219). Although it is often equated 
with obscene language (LSJ s.v.), aischrology also 


includes profane language without reference to 
“the sexual and excremental areas” (Henderson 
1991:2). The grammarian Pollux (2nd c. CE) pro- 
vides a (non exhaustive) list of adjectives and 
related verbs belonging to the semantic domain 
of aischrology: aiskhrolégos, aiskhrorremon 
‘foul-speaking’; kakégoros (kakégoré6), kakolé- 
gos (kakologéd), kakorremon  ‘ill-speaking’; 
bldsphemos (blasphéméo) ‘evil-speaking’; {oi- 
doros (loidoré6) ‘abusive’ (Poll. 8.80). Manetho 
the astrologer (4th c. CE?) adds three others, 
more or less synonymous with aiskhroldgos: 
aiskhedmuthos (4.57), aiskheoremon (4.445), 
aiskhedphémos (4.592). We also have a dubi- 
ously attested adjective /skaiol]/dgos (SEG 4.512) 
with the related verb skaiologéd ‘speak reck- 
lessly’ (Ael. Dion. s.v. rhdzein ‘snarl’). Finally, 
there is the verb aiskhroepéo, which, accord- 
ing to the Atticist Phrynichus, is synonymous 
with aiskhrologéd (Phryn. 46.1). Neither verb is 
attested in Homer, but the former is clearly 
anticipated in the phrase aiskhrois epéessin 
‘words of shame’ (Butler), with which Hector 
chides Paris (//. 3.38, 6.325, 13.768). 

The adj. aiskhrds is ambiguous between ‘caus- 
ing shame’ and being ‘shameful’ in itself. Ais- 
chrology thus reflects badly not only on the 
addressee(s), but by its very nature also on the 
speaker/writer. This is clear from Socrates’ pro- 
scription of certain types of verbal behavior on 
the part of the guardians in Plato’s Republic: 


(1) kakégoroiintds te kai kémdidotintas allélous 
kai aiskhrologotntas, methiontas e kai 
néphontas, é kai dlla hdésa hoi toioitoi kai en 
logois kai en érgois hamartdnousin eis hau- 
tous te kal eis dllous 
‘abusing and ridiculing each other and using 
foul language, whether drunk or sober, or 
whatever other wrong such men do, both in 
words and in deeds, to themselves as well as 
to others’ (Resp. 395e) 


In the same vein, Xenophon notes approvingly 
that, by the custom of their country, there is 
little room for aiskhrologia ‘shameful language’ 
or aiskhrourgia ‘shameful behavior’ in the Con- 
stitution of the Spartans (Lac. 5.6). The idea that 
aiskhrologia provokes aiskhrourgia is explicitly 
expressed by Aristotle who, for this very rea- 
son, would have the lawgiver banish aischrology 
from the state altogether (Pol. 1336b; cf. Pl. Leg. 
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934e). The moral condemnation of aischrology 
in the ethical discourse of Christianity seems 
to be inspired by the desire to present it as 
an essentially pagan vice (cf. peri aiskhrologias, 
Clem. Al. 2.6.49-52). 


2. AISCHROLOGY IN ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


Aischrology was considered neither shameful 
nor offensive during certain religious festivals 
(Brumfield 1996; Halliwell 2008160—206), Dem- 
osthenes accuses Aeschines of shouting rhéta 
kai drréta ‘speakable and unspeakable things’, 
hdsper ex haméxés ‘as from a wagon’ (Dem. 
18.122), ie, in the procession at a Dionysiac fes- 
tival (compare the use of pormpezein ‘abuse’ at 
18.124). The expressions ta ex hamdxés or ta 
ek tén hamaxén, sc. skommata ‘(jests) from the 
wagon(s)' are proverbial (Halliwell 2008178-181, 
cf. Mod. Gk. axobw ta cE apdtnc [a’kuo ta eks 
a'maksis] ‘be showered with abuse’; + Proverbs). 
Another well-known example is the festival of 
Demeter and Persephone called Thesmophoria: 


(2) éthos d’ estin autois en tautais tais hemérais 
aiskhrologein kata tas pros allélous homilias 
did td tén thedn epi téi tés kérés harpagéi 
lupouménén geldsai dia tén aiskhrologian 
‘it is their practice during those days to use 
foul language in their conversations with 
each other, because it was foul language 
which made the goddess laugh even as she 
was grieving over the rape of her daughter’ 
(Timaeus Hist. 64 = Diod. Sic. 5.4.7) 


During the festival, ritual mockery took place on 
the road from Athens to Eleusis on a bridge over 
the river Cephisus, a practice captured in the 
words gephuriz6 and gephurismos ‘abuse from a/ 
the bridge’ (Halliwell 2008:169-171). 

According to the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
Demeter’s laughing was caused by her servant 
lambe (h.Cer. 202-204), the traditional eponym 
of iambic poetry (iambos), an aischrologic liter- 
ary genre whose origins have been traced to the 
cults of both Demeter and Dionysus (Brown 
1997; Carey 2009). The verb iambizo means 
‘assail in iambics’, hence ‘lampoon’ (Aristot. Poet. 
1448b; cf. the use of kakoepés and kakorrémon 
with reference to Archilochus, in the Suda s.v. 
Arkhilokhos). Aischrology was not only permit- 


ted but even celebrated in Old Comedy (Beta 
2004; Saetta Cottone 2005; Halliwell 2008:243- 
263; Worman 2008:62-120), As a matter of fact, 
aiskhrologia distinguishes Old Comedy from 
New Comedy, where Aupdnoia ‘innuendo’ was 
preferred (Aristot. EN 28a). There are several 
indications that comic aischrology had cultic 
roots as well. Comedies were performed in Ath- 
ens at the City Dionysia and the Lenaia, two 
festivals in honor of Dionysus. According to Aris- 
totle, Old Comedy evolved out of the iambic 
tradition and had its origins in the phallic songs 
(phallikd) sung at the Dionysia (Poet. 1449a; cf. 
Halliwell 2008:181-183). References to Dionysiac 
rites abound in the comedies of Aristophanes, 
e.g. Bakkheion ‘Bacchic revelry’ (Lys. 1; Ran. 357), 
the Bakkhébakkhon song (Equ. 408), Dicaeopolis’ 
phallikon (Ach. 263-279, enacted at the Rural 
Dionysia, Ach. 250). Comic as well as iambic ais- 
chrology may have been ritualized to a certain 
degree (Halliwell 2008:206—214), but aischrology 
is certainly not restricted to these two literary 
genres nor to the ‘inferior people’ (phauléteroi) 
represented in them (Aristot. Poet. 14494). 

Two categories of ‘inferior people’ need to be 
singled out, though. The comic poet Ephippus 
(4th c. BCE) has one of his characters rebuke 
another's foul language as follows: Ads skaios ef 
kagroikos uiskhroepon; éa, eparister’ en toi std- 
mati tén gléttan phoreis ‘how stupid and boor- 
ish you are in your shameless speech; ha! you 
wear your tongue at the wrong end in your 
mouth’ (Ephip. 22), The dgrotkos is one of Theo- 
phrastus’ characters portrayed as boorish and 
rude (Theophr. Char. 4; cf. Aristot. EN 1128a). 
He is typically mocked in comedy (Rosen 2006), 
e.g. Dicaeopolis in Acharnians (cf. supra) and 
Strepsiades in Clouds. The latter is characterized 
as follows by Socrates: ouk eidon houtos andr’ 
agroikon oudéna oud’ aporon oudé skaion oud’ 
epilésmona ‘1 haven't seen any man so boorish, 
nor so helpless, nor so stupid, nor so forgetful’ 
(Nub. 628); agreios ei kai skaids ‘you are boorish 
and stupid’ (655; cf. fragm. go1b). The etymology 
of skaids is relevant in the context of aischrologia 
(cf. aiskhroepén in Ephippus and skaiolugéo in 
Aelius Donatus). It is cognate with Lat. scaevus 
< *skai-uo- < “skeh,i-uo- (EDL s.v.): ‘left’, hence 
‘inauspicious’, hence ‘inapt’. The connection 
with eparisteros ‘at the left [ie. wrong] end’ is 
certainly no coincidence. There is a likely con- 
nection with Lat. obscaenus > obscénus < “skat- 
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no- < “skeh,i-no- (EDL s.v.), meaning ‘left’, hence 
‘inauspicious’, hence ‘obscene’. For convenience 
of arrangement, obscene aischrology will be dis- 
tinguished from profane aischrology. 


3, PROFANE AISCHROLOGY 


‘Profane aischrology'’ is here used in a narrow 
sense as “personal, ad hominem vilification” 
(Halliwell 2008:220), excluding ritual apérrhéta 
and blasphemy in the tradition of Christianity 
(cf. the original meaning of Lat. profanus ‘in 
front of the temple’, ie. ‘secular, profane’; the 
Ancient Greeks, to be sure, swore by any or, if 
necessary, all the gods, cf. Aristoph. Lys. 777; 
Dem. 18:324). Profane aischrology is character- 
ized by the use of evaluative terms referring to 
moral, intellectual, physical or habitual charac- 
teristics perceived as imperfect or defective (for 
a concise but useful survey see Hoffmann 1892; 
cf. Opelt 1992). 


3.a, Aischrology with Reference to Moral Qualities 
Profane aischrology involving moral judgment is 
represented most famously in the Iliad (Cairns 
1993a; Friedrich 2002; Brown 2006). Particu- 
larly well-known is Achilles’ ferocious invective 
against Agamemnon: 6 moi anaideién epieiméne 
‘oh my, you cloaked in shamelessness’ (/L. 1.149; 
cf. 9.372); 6 még’ anaidés ‘you shameless dog’ 
(1.158). Achilles’ words of shame (aiskhos, cf. 
aiskhrés) obviously target Agamemmnon’s lack 
of shame (aidés). The Greek words are prob- 
ably etymologically related: aiskhos < *“aid-sk-os 
(DELG and EDG s,vwv.). Note that aiskhinomai 
is synonymous with aidéomai in the sense of 
'be ashamed’, as is aiskhiiné with aidds (Cairns 
1993b138-139, 415); compare the use of unaideia 
‘shamelessness’ (607) with aiskhunés ater ‘with- 
out shame’ (615) in the agon between Electra 
and Clytaemnestra in Sophocles’ Electra (516- 
659), which is entirely centered on the idea that 
aiskhrois aiskhra prégmat’ ekdiddsketai ‘shame- 
less deeds are taught by shameless people’ (621), 
Note, in addition, that anaidés is synonymous 
with anaiskhuntos: Clytaemnestra calls Electra 
thrémm’ anaideés ‘shameless creature’ (Soph. El. 
622), whereas Agamemnon rebukes Menelaus' 
shamelessness as follows: 6 thevi, sés anaiskhun- 
tou phrends ... ouk anaiskhintou téde? ‘Oh Gods, 
your shameless heart! ... isn't this a proof of 
shamelessness?’ (Eur. fA 327-332). 


3.a.1. Evaluative Terms with Reference to 
Badness 

A very common moral evaluative term is kakds 
‘bad, evil’ (Sluiter and Rosen 2008), hence the 
verb kakizé ‘abuse, reproach’ (Dem. 34.2; Isoc. 
6.98). The notions of ‘badness’ and ‘shame’ are 
intimately connected in the words of Eteocles: 


(3) eiper kakon phéroai tis, aiskhunés ater ésto: 
monon gar kérdos en tethnékdsi; kakén dé 
kaiskhr6én outin’ eukleian ereis 
‘If indeed a man should suffer evil, let it be 
without shame, since that is the only benefit 
for the dead. But you cannot speak of any 
glory for things that are at once evil and 
shameful’ (Aesch. Sepé. 683-685) 


Kakés is often used in insults, e.g. kaké duthrope 
‘evil man’ (Hdt. 7.39), kaké kephalé ‘evil person’ 
(Dem. 19.313; cf. Hdt. 3.29); superlative 6 kakiste 
(passim in Soph. and Eur.); kdkiste andrén ‘most 
evil of men’ (Hdt. 2.115, 3.145; Xen. Am. 2.5.39); 
kakén kakiste ‘most evil of evil men’ (Soph. OT 
334, Phil. 984, OC 1384); pankdkiste ‘most evil 
of all’ (Soph. Ant. 742, Trach. 1124; Eur. Cye. 
689, Med. 465, Supp. 513); in combination with 
elenkhes ‘worthy of reproof, cowardly’, eg. 6 
pépones, kak’ elénkhe’, Akhatides oukét’ Akhaioi 
‘you weaklings, base cowards, Greek women and 
no longer Greek men’ (/l. 2.235); aidos, Argeioi, 
kak’ elénkhea, etdos agetoi ‘shame, Argives, base 
cowards, wonderful only in looks’ UL. 5.787 = 
fl, 8.22), Of the compounds in kako- the most rel- 
evant is kakoiirgos ‘ill-doing’, e.g. Aakotirgos aner 
‘mischievous man’ (Soph. Aj. 1043), kKakourgéta- 
fos logos ‘most unscrupulous argument’ (Dem. 
20.125). More frequent, however, is panoitrgos 
‘ready to do anything’: 


(4) pate paie ton panotirgon kai taraxippostraton 
kai telanén kai phdranga kai Khérubdin har- 
pagés, kai panolirgon kai panotrgon, pollakis 
gar att’ erd, kai gar howtos én panourgos pol- 
lakis tés heméras 
‘strike, strike the villain, who is confusing 
the ranks of the Knights, this publican, this 
chasm, this rapacious Charybdis, this vil- 
lain, this villain, I will say it again and again, 
for that man is a villain many times a day’ 
(Aristoph. Equ. 247-250; cl. panourgotatos 
kai diaboldtatos ‘most evil and most calum- 
nious’, Equ. 45) 
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An evaluative term close in meaning to kakds is 
ponerds ‘worthless; bad’, e.g. 6 pondi ponére ‘you 
who take pleasure in doing ill’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 
466); ésti d’ ou ménon ponéros oudé pampéneros, 
alla kai prosexétreke ti ‘he is not only depraved nor 
even utterly depraved, buthe hasactually invented 
something worse’ (Aristoph. Egu. 1281-1283). 


3.a.ii. Evaluative Terms Originating in Ritual 
Taboos 

Two frequently used terms of abuse originate in 
ritual taboos. The first one is katdratos ‘cursed’, 
e.g. 6 katdrate ‘you cursed man’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
530); pankatdrate ‘you all-cursed man’ (Aristoph. 
Lys. 588); triskatarate ‘you thrice-cursed man’ 
(Men. 71; cf. Dem. 25.82). The second term is 
miaros ‘stained, defiled’, e.g. kai tait’ éleg’ he 
miara kai anaides hauté kephalé ‘and such was 
the language of that foul and shameless person’ 
(Dem. 21.17; cf. Aristoph, Ach. 285); 6 miareé 
kai tolmeéré kanalskhunte su, kai miaré kai pam- 
miare kai miarotate, pos detir’ anélthes, 6 miarén 
miarotate ‘you impudent, shameless scoundrel, 
you scoundrel, utter scoundrel, greatest scoun- 
drel, how did you come here, you scoundrel 
of all scoundrels? (Aristoph. Pax 182-184; cf. 
Ran. 465-466). Synonymous in meaning, though 
different in origin, is musards ‘defiled’, as in 
the old men’s characterization of sex-striker 
Myrrhine: pammusard ... miarad miard ‘utterly 
wicked... wicked, wicked’, after which Cinesias 
concedes: miara dét’ 6 Zeti 6 Zed, ‘wicked indeed, 
o Zeus, o Zeus’ (Aristoph. Lys. 969-972). Three 
other common terms of abuse originate in ritual 
contexts as well. The first one is an Aristotelian 
prototype (EN1108a), comparable to the agraikos: 
bomolokhos, lit. ‘one who waylays about the altar’ 
(b6més) to beg or steal some of the offerings and 
is despised tor his foul language; cf. ho panotir- 
gos aner kai pseudoldgos kai bémoldkhos ‘that 
villainous man, that liar, that buffoon’ (Aeschy- 
lus on Euripides in Aristoph. Ran. 1520-1521; cf. 
Ran. 358, 1085); bomoldkhos kolax ‘ribald fawner’ 
(Anth, Pal. 11:323; cf. Aristoph. Pax 756). The 
term kdtharma, lit. ‘that which is thrown away 
in cleansing’, is often used metaphorically, e.g. 
Kathdrmata ‘pieces of rubbish’ (Lucian. Symp. 
16), dual Aatharmate (Aristoph. Plut. 454); syn- 
onymous with pharmakdés ‘scapegoat’, i.e. one 
sacrificed as atonement or purification for oth- 
ers, usually a criminal, cf. pharmakoi... hous kai 
epondmazon katharmata (Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 


1133, with reference to Ran. 733). Finally, moral 
judgments are often expressed in terms of dis- 
ease or pestilence: dlethros ‘ruin, destruction’, 
e.g. dlethros Makédon ‘pestilent Macedonian’ 
(Dem. 9.31), ton bdskanon ton élethron ‘the cheat, 
the pest’ (Dem. 21.209); phthoros ‘ruin, destruc- 
tion’, e.g. sui g’ 6 phthdre ‘oh you pestilent fellow’ 
(Aristoph. Equ. 151, cf. Thesm. 535). 


3-b, Aischrology with Reference ta Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Habitual Characteristics 

Profane aischrology with reference to physical, 
intellectual or habitual characteristics is very 
common. A famous example is Thersites, the 
‘ugliest’ man to come to Troy (//. 2.216). The 
superlative aiskhistos refers in the first place to his 
physical and mental conditions rather than his 
moral qualities, as is clear from the rather uncom- 
plimentary description: bandy-legged, lame in 
one foot, peaked in the head, a pitiful stubble 
growing on top of it, shoulders humped and con- 
tracted on the chest (217-219), His ugliness seems 
to justify his ranking among the ‘inferior people’ 
who typically perpetrate aischrology according 
to Aristotle (cf. supra): he is ékhthistos ‘most 
hateful’ to Achilles and also to Odysseus (220), 
who finds no other mortal Ahereidteros ‘meaner’ 
(248). As a matter of fact, Thersites has all the 
characteristics of the aiskhroldgos. His language 
is defined by a long series of verbs associated 
with aischrology: koldidod ‘brawl’ (212), erizo 
‘quarrel’ (214, 255), meikéd ‘chide’ (221, 277), 
oneidiz6é ‘reproach’ (255; ct. oneidea ‘reproaches’, 
222, 254; oneideinis epéessin ‘words of reproach’, 
277), kertoméé ‘taunt’ (256). Thersites is not 
only chided for his aischrology but also for his 
idle verbosity: his words are dkosmd te polla te 
‘unordered and plentiful’ (213) and he is called 
ametroepés ‘unbridled of speech’ (212), akritému- 
thos ‘reckless babbler’ (246), and epesbdlos ‘word 
slinger’ (275). Other abusive terms for idle chat- 
terers: adoléskhes ‘prater’ (Theophr. Char. 3), esp. 
of reputed sophists like Socrates (Aristoph. Nud. 
1485); babax ‘chatter’ (Archil. 33); /alos ‘loqua- 
cious’ (Aristoph. Pax 653), td fdlon kat ametro- 
epés (Phil. 251), superlative /alistatos (Eur. Cyc. 
315); spermologos ‘idle babbler' (Acts 17:18), 
spermoldgos, peritrimm’ agords, 6lethros gram- 
mateus ‘scandalmonger, marketplace loafer, 
pestilent scribe’ (Dem. 18.127); phlénaphos ‘bab- 
bler’ (Men. 109). A related word is »mdroldgos 
‘speaking foolishly’ (Aristot. Phgn. 810b; cf. 
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morologus, Plaut. Pers. 50), the first member of 
which is mords ‘stupid’ (Simon. 76:6), one of 
many words in the semantic domain of intel- 
lectual backwardness: abélteros (Aristoph. Nué. 
1201), superlative abelterétatos (Aristoph. Ran. 
989); andétos, 6 andétoi (Aristoph. Lys. 572), 
éndéte (id. Vesp, 252); euethés ‘simpleton’ (Xen. 
Hell. 2:3:16); élithios (Aristoph. Ach. 443), super- 
lative: andétos? élithidtatos hapaxapdntén! ‘silly? 
the most stupid of all together!’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 
765); blax, blax kai élithios ‘stupid and dumb’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 1:422), blax kai dphron ‘stupid and 
crazy’ (Aristot. EN 1247a); ididtés ‘private person 
> idiot’ (Men. Sam. 285); mdtaios ‘empty’ (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 338), superlative: Sokrates, andrén 
béltist’ olfgon, polléin dé mataistat(e) ‘Socrates, 
the best of few men, the most empty-headed 
of many’ (Amipsias 9); skaids (cf. supra), 6 skaié 
kapaideute ‘you stupid and uneducated man’ 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1183). 


3.c. Aischrology with Reference to Bad Drinking 
and Eating Habits 

Bad drinking and eating behaviors are a popular 
target of aischrologic language as well: oinobarés 
‘heavy with wine’ (Achilles against Agamemnon, 
Il. 1.225); oinobrekhées ‘wine-soaked' (Anth. Gr. 
7-428.18); oindphlux ‘given to drinking’ (Xen. Ap. 
19; Pl. Eryx. 405e; Aristot. Poet. 1461a); oinokhares 
'merry with wine’ (IG 14:2125), nickname of Philip 
of Macedon (IG 32379); potés ‘drinker’, usually 
feminine pétis (Phryn. 71), superlative 6 gunaikes 
6 potistatai (Aristoph. Thesm. 735); kataphagas 
‘eating head down > gluttonous’ (Aristot. fragm. 
428; Myrtil. 4; Men. 424); gastrfmargos ‘glutton- 
ous’ (Pind. Ol. 1.52; Aristot. EN 8b); askés ‘skin’, 
di’ oinophlugian kai padkhos toi sématos askon 
kalousi ‘because of dipsomania and obesity they 
call him wine-skin’ (Antiphanes 19), proverbial 
aef pot’ ei! mén askos, ett dé thulakos hdnthropds 
esti ‘the guy is always either a pretty wine-skin 
or a pretty meal-sack’ (Alexis 85; - Proverbs), 
cf. thulakos tis {6gon ‘a wind-bag’ (Pl. Tht. 161a); 
pardsitos ‘parasite’ (Epich. 36), titles of plays 
by Alexis (178), Antiphanes (182~186), Diphilus 
(60-63) and of a work by Lucian (peri parasitou 
héti tékhné hé parasitiké ‘On the parasite: the art 
of being parasitic’). 


3.d. Metaphors in Profane Aischrology 

Animal metaphors include: prébaton ‘sheep’ for 
stupid persons, e.g. ho d’ élithios hosper prébaton 
bé bé légon badizei ‘the idiot walks around bleat- 


ing ‘baa baa’ like a sheep’ (Cratin. 43; cf. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1203; Dem. 25.40); pithékos ‘monkey’ 
for ugly persons, e.g, pdteron pithékos andpleds 
psimuthiou é gratis anestékuia para tén pleiénon? 
‘Is she a monkey plastered with white lead or a 
some old hag risen from among the dead’ (Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 1072), cf. pithekomérphoi phthéroi 
‘ape-shaped pest’ (referring to Thersites, Lycoph. 
1000), diminutive pithékion (pithecium, Plaut. 
Mil. 989, Truc. 477); thérion ‘wild animal’, e.g. 6 
deildtaton su thérion ‘you most cowardly beast’ 
(Aristoph. Plut. 439, passim), Krétes ael psetistai, 
kaka théria, gastéres argai 'Cretans, eternal liars, 
wild beasts, lazy gluttons’ (Epimenid. 1). 


4. OBSCENE AISCHROLOGY 


The classic work on obscene aischrology is Hen- 
derson (1991), a treasure trove of aidoia, lit. ‘things 
worthy of shame’ (aidos), the most common 
euphemism for the male and female pudenda 
(passim in Hippoc., Aristot., Gal.). Obscene 
aischrology can be subdivided into voces pro- 
priae, euphemisms and metaphors. Henderson 
makes a useful distinction between ‘proper’ and 
‘Improper voces propriae, the latter called “pure” 
or “primary obscenities” (1991:35). 


4.a, Aischrology with Reference to the Male Sex 


4.a.i, Voces Propriae 

The proper word for the male member is phallds 
‘penis’, a medical term used as such in Aris- 
tophanes (Ach. 243; ithuphallos ‘erect phal- 
lus’, Cratin. 14). The cognate phalés or phalés 
(Hippon. 14; Aristoph. Lys. 771, perispomenon 
according to the scholiast, cf. Hdn. 3.65) has 
the same meaning and is personified in the 
Rural Dionysia enacted by Dicaeopolis (Ach. 263, 
276). The vulgar equivalent with “shock value” 
(Henderson 1991:108) is péos ‘cock’ < *pes-os (cf. 
Skt. pdsas-, Lat. pénis < “pes-n-is; cf. Péon, satyr 
name; Mod. Gk. zéog [‘peos] has become the 
learned equivalent of the vulgar movtoos, nobtow 
[‘putsos, 'putsa]). It is used frequently by Aris- 
tophanes, e.g. the Sausage-seller’s oath to péos 
houtosi dakoi ‘may he bite his own cock’ (Equ. 
1010), or Lysistrata’s anticlimactic anti-war dec- 
laration aphektéa estin hémin tou péous ‘we must 
abstain from the cock’ (Lys. 124, cf. 134). Its prob- 
able cognate pdsthé is much less aggressive, e.g. 
héxeis...pugen megdlén, pdésthén mikrdn ‘you 
will have... big buttocks and a little penis’ (two 
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characteristics of the idea] ephebe, Aristoph. 
Nub. 1013-1014), the diminutive pdsthion (Thesm. 
254, 515, 1188), and the playful nickname posthon 
‘boy’ (Pax 1300), lit. ‘big dick’ (satyr name; cf. 
Lucian, Lex. 12). Similar in tone is sdthé (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 119; Archil. 25, 43, 82) and the nick- 
name sdthon ‘boy' (Telecl. 65; abusively said of 
Plato, Ath. 5.220d, 11.507a). The adjective psdlds 
‘with retracted foreskin’ is used of men who are 
“all phallus” (Henderson 1991:110; cf. Psdl6n and 
Psolds, satyr names), e.g. kékku psoloi pedionde 
‘cuckoo! all hard-ons to the plain’ (Aristoph. Av. 
507), psdlon genésthai dei se mékhri tou murrinou 
‘you must become stiff all the way to the pubic 
bush’ (Equ. 964). The feminine psolé (sc. pdsthé 
vel sim.) refers to the erected penis ready for 
intercourse (Aristoph. Av. 560, Lys. 143, 979), 
the perfect participle apepsdléménos to those 
with ready psolai (Ach. 161, Lys. 136, Pax 903). 
The verb stuomai is the equally vulgar word 
for ‘have a hard-on' (stiilos ‘pillar is etymologi- 
cally related, EDG s.v.), especially in the perfect 
éstuka (prominently in Aristoph. Lys. 214, 8609, 
989, 996, 1178; cf. Shion, satyr name). The vox 
propria for the testicles is drkhis, pL. érkheis, e.g. 
kriow orkheis ‘the balls of a ram' (as a male attri- 
bute, Eub, 63), diminutive orkhidia (Dsc. 4.189; 
Mod, Gk. apyléia [ar'cidja] reanalyzed from ta 
(o)pyidta [tar'cidja]), adjective endrkhés ‘endowed 
with balls’ (Aristoph. Av. 569, Equ. 1385, Lys. 661; 
epithet of Dionysus, Lyc. 212; of rams, Theoc. 3.4, 
cf. If. 23.147), triorkhos ‘with three testicles’, i.e. 
‘very horny’ (Semonid. 9; Aristoph. Av. 1206, 
cf. tridrkhés, Av. 1181). Next to érkheis (passim), 
Aristophanes uses orkhipeda, e.g. méte ddaknein 
totitous emé mét' orkhiped’ hélkein mét' oriittein 
‘not to bite me nor drag me by the balls nor to 
dig in’ (Av. 442, cf. Equ. 772, Plut. 955). The verb 
orkhipediza ‘grab by the balls’ (Orkhipedésas, Av. 
142) has a pederastic connotation according to 
Hesychius (s.v.). 


4.a.i1, Euphemisms 

Commion euphemisms are to pragma ‘the thing’ 
(Aristoph. Lys. 23, 26, 661, 994), to deina ‘so- 
and-so' (Ack. 149), and pointing by means of 
various demonstrative pronouns (Lys. 146, 863, 
937, 991, 1121), Descriptive adjectives often pro- 
vide double entendres, e.g. mégas ‘big’, often in 
combination with pakhis ‘fat’, e.g. ti to pragma? 
pélikon ti? - méga! - m6n kai pakhi? - kai né Dia 
pakhu! ‘what kind of thing is it? how great is it? - 
great! - it wouldn't be big as well, would it? - 


hell, yes, it’s big as well! (Aristoph, Lys. 23-24), 
megdlén apodos6 kai pakheidn soi kharin ‘I will 
render you a great and fat gratitude’ (Eccl. 1048); 
orthds ‘upright’, e.g. orsa Lakedaimon pdaha kai 
toi simmakhoi hdpantes estiukanti ‘all Sparta ts 
straight and our allies are all erect’ (Lys. 995- 
996; explicitly Ach. 243, 259; cf. the punning 
name Orthagoras, Eccl. 916). Other euphemisms 
are metonymical, e.g. drthra ‘limbs’ (Hdt. 3.87; 
Aristot. HA 504b); mélé ‘limbs’ (Archil. 222), cf. 
lusimelés ‘\imb-relaxing’, epithet of Eros (Hes. 
Theog. 9; Archil. 85; Sappho 130); démas ‘body’, 
eg. to démas anéros orthoi ‘it straightens up 
a man’s meat’ (munching bolbous, ‘tassel hya- 
cinths’, as an aphrodisiac, Pl. Com. 173.10; cf. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 1092); dérma ‘skin’ for ‘foreskin’, 
e.g. to dérma dephoménon apérkhetai ‘the skin 
of masturbators comes off’ (Aristoph. Equ. 
29; déphomai, cf. Equ. 24, Pax 290)), or for the 
entire penis (Pl. Com. 174.18); kolé ‘thighbone 
with the flesh on it’, e.g. kdlén mikrdn ‘small 
penis’ (characteristic of the bad ephebe, Aris- 
toph. Nub. 1019, cf. Nub. 989; Hippon. 75); neron 
‘nerve’, a technical term for the erect penis (Gal. 
8.442), e.g. triglé ouk ethélei netrén epiéranos 
einai.,.stumata misei ‘the red mullet does not 
want to assist the nerves... it hates hard-ons’ (PI. 
Com. 173.19-20), cf. neneurétai hede sumphord 
‘this situation has strained up’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
1078); similarly és ‘sinew’, e.g. drthron inas ‘sin- 
ews of the limbs’ (Pax 86; cf. Archil. 222); phléps 
‘vein’, e.g. gonimen apo phléba ‘from the gen- 
erative vein' (Anth. Pal. 6.218; cf. Ant. Gr. 4.261); 
drros ‘rump, tail’, e.g. poios gar an néphros antisk- 
hoi, poia psukhé, poioi a’ érkheis, poia d’ usphis, 
poios d’ 6rros katateindmenos kai mé binén tous 
érthrous? ‘for what kidney, what human being, 
what balls, what loin, what tail could endure 
being stretched and not being able to fuck in 
the morning?! (Aristoph. Lys. 962-966; cf. Poll. 
2.173); nephrds ‘kidney’ for testicle, plural nephrol 
(Philippid. 5), dual nephra (Aristoph. Ran. 475), 
eg. bouboniéd t6 nephré ‘I suffer from swollen 
balls’ (Ran. 1280; boubodnidé ‘suffer from swollen 


groins’, Lys. 987, Vesp. 277). 
4.a.iii. Metaphors 


4.a.jiia. Animal Metaphors 

As in any other language, sexual metaphors 
abound. Animal metaphors include: kiion ‘dog’, 
perhaps the most aischrological of all, both pro- 
fane (cf. IL 6.344, 6.356, 8.423, 21.481; Kundpeés 
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‘dog-eyed’, JL. 1.159, fem. Aundpis, Od. 4.145) and 
obscene (Hsch.), e.g. Auni te kai kunégétain ‘dog 
and dog-drivers’, i.e. ‘cock and balls’ (Pl. Com. 
174.16); hippos ‘horse’ (Hsch.), e.g. leukon hippon 
‘white horse’ (Aristoph. Lys. 191-193, cf. Hen- 
derson 1991227), hippike stolé ‘equestrian equip- 
ment’ (Aristoph. Eecl. 846) and the satyr names 
Phlébippos and Stusippos, ‘hung like a horse’; 
tairos ‘bull’ (Sud. s.v.), e.g. kan taiiron dnkhois 
‘you could take on a bull’ (Aristoph. Lys. 81), cf. 
ataurété ‘unmounted’, i.e. ‘chaste’ (Lys. 217; cf. 
Poll. 2.173); 6phis ‘snake’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 908, 
Lys. 759); strouthés ‘sparrow’ (Aristoph. Lys. 723; 
cf. Hsch.), cf. strouthias (Com. Adesp. 592), stru- 
theum membrum virile (Paul. Fest. 4.4). Met- 
onymically: kérkos ‘tail’, e.g. hé andnumos kérkos 
‘the unspeakable tail’ (Herod. 5.45; cf. Aristoph. 
Ach. 785, Thesm. 239; Eub. 130; Hippon. 12); oura 
‘tail’ (Antiphanes 129), cf. apomuzouris ‘cock- 
sucker (apomuzdo ‘suck off’, name of a cour- 
tesan, Com. Adesp. 1352); ptérux ‘wing’ (double 
entendre at Aristoph. Lys. 774), cf. ptéron (Com. 
Adesp. 592); kéntron ‘sting’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 225- 
226, 408, 1115, 1121), e.g. eis oukh hoslén trumalién 
to kéntron otheis ‘you are thrusting your prick in 
an unclean hole’ (Sotad. 1). 


4.a.iii.2. Vegetable Metaphors 

Vegetable metaphors include: bdlanos ‘acron’, 
the medical term for the glans penis (Aristot. HA 
4932; Gal. 10.381), but also meaning ‘bolt-pin’, e.g. 
hé bdlanos ekpéptdken ek toit trematos... elthan 
ekeinéi ten bdlanon endrmoson ‘the bolt-pin has 
fallen out of the orifice... go and fit the bolt-pin 
into her (Aristoph. Lys. 410, 413), cf. balaneito, lit. 
‘behave like the bath-man’ (balaneus), i.e. ‘peg 
sexually’, e.g. nttn mén gar hottos bebaldnoke ten 
thuran ‘now he is pegging my back-door’ (Aris- 
toph. Eccl, 361, cf. Lys. 337; Timocl. 2); erébinthos 
‘chickpea’ (Aristoph. Ach. 801, Eccl. 45, Pax 1136, 
Ran. 545), e.g. ho pater ho tatttés pol mégistds 
esti krids erébinthos ‘her father is a huge chickpea 
ram’ (Sophil. 8); Arithé ‘barley-corn’ (Aristoph. 
Av. 506, 565; cf. the comic name Krithon, Hsch.), 
e.g. ouk éstin oudeis hdstis ou krithen ékhei - oukh 
hai gunatkes g’ élabon — all’ eis hespéran désousin 
autais hdndres ‘there is no-one who doesn’t have 
barley — well, the women didn’t get any — yes, 
but their husbands will give them some this eve- 
ning’ (Aristoph. Pax 965-967). 


4.a.iii.3, Metaphors Based on Tools and Imple- 
ments 

Phallic metaphors based on tools and imple- 
ments include: érnbolos ‘peg’, e.g. hdstis epegerei 
ton émbolon ‘whoever shall raise his peg’ (Aris- 
toph. fragm. 317), sttomai trimbolon ‘I have a 
triple hard-on’ (Aristoph. Av. 1256); Adplon ‘tool’ 
(Nic. 74.30; Eryc., Anth. Pal. 4.242; Hsch.); déru 
‘stem, shaft’ (Aristoph. Lys. 985); kaulds ‘stem, 
shaft’, as a technical term (Hippoc. 14; Gal. 14.12; 
Ruf. Onom. 101; Mod. Gk. xavAl [ka'vli] ‘hard-on’), 
cf. lénkhai ekaulizonto ‘the spears were shaft- 
ing’ (Aristoph. fragm. 404; cf. Mod. Gk. xavAwve 
[ka'viono] ‘become sexually aroused’); eretmdn 
‘oar’ (Hsch.), e.g. ke mén elauméné lathriois eret- 
mois, ho dé elaunon ‘she was being propelled 
by secret oars, he was doing the propelling’ (PL. 
Com. 3.4); xiphos ‘sword’ (Aristoph. Lys. 156, 632), 
cf. sk{phos (Hsch.). 


4.b. Aischrology with Reference to the Female Sex 


4.b.i. Voces Propriae 

The medical term for the female pudenda is 
kélpos ‘vagina’ (Sor. Gyn. 1.16-17; Ruf. Onom. 196; 
Hippocratic according to Poll. 2.222), whose pri- 
mary meaning is ‘bosom’ (LSJ). The vulgar vox 
propria is kusthos ‘cunt’, whose etymology is 
unclear, though it is probably related to the 
equally vulgar Ausds ‘cunt, arse’ (Hsch.) and Lat. 
cunnus ‘cunt’. It is used in “especially indecent 
scenes” (Henderson 1991:130), e.g, niin ge khoiros 
phainetai atar ektrapheis ge kusthos éstai ‘she 
may look like a piggie now, but once grown up 
she will be a real cunt’ (Aristoph. Ach. 781-782, 
cf. Lys. 1158, Ran. 430, Thesm. 114; Eup. 233; 
Hippon. 174), cf. Austhokoroné ‘clitoris’ (name 
of a hetaera, Com. Adesp. 1060), Austhonephéle 
‘pubic hair’ (name of a hetaera, Com. Adesp. 
1059). Remarkably, there are almost no euphe- 
misms for the female parts (Henderson 1991:193), 
but metaphors abound. 


4.b.ii, Metaphors 


4.b.ii.1. Animal Metaphors 

Animal metaphors include: kAhgiros ‘young pig’, 
referring to “the pink, hairless cunt of young 
girls as opposed to that of mature women" (Hen- 
derson 1991:131), as in the Megarian scene in 
Acharnians (Ach. 765-835, cf. supra), e.g. kai 
ginetat ga tande tan khoirdén to krés hddiston an 
ton odelon ampeparménon ‘the flesh of these 
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piggies will be most sweet if fixed on the spit’ 
(Ach. 795-796, the Megarian equivalent to obelds 
being a metaphor for the penis). The word is 
used to refer to young girls (Aristoph. Plut. 308, 
Thesm. 28g) or to depilated women (Aristoph, 
Eccl. 724, Lys. 151, Vesp. 1353), cf. khoiropoles 
‘piggie-merchant’ (Ach. 818), an epithet of depil- 
ated prostitutes (Aristoph. fragm. 578), khoiréth- 
lips ‘piggie-squeezer’, of a whoremonger (Vesp. 
1364). The mature equivalent is délphax ‘pig’ 
(Hsch.), e.g. édé délphakes, khotroi dé toisin dllois 
‘already pigs, but still piggies according to the 
others’ (Cratin. 3), the diminutive delphdkion 
‘piglet’ referring to depilated women (Aristoph. 
Lys. 1061) or even depilated men (Tkesm. 237). 
Note also the khofros which does not yet have 
a kérkon ‘tail’ (cf. supra): neara gar estin, alla 
delphakouména héxei megdlan te kai pakheian 
kéeruthran ‘no, because she’s still young, but once 
grown up to pighood she will have a big, fat, red 
one’ (Ach. 785-786). Another, even more mature 
equivalent to khoiros is his ‘sow’ (Aristoph. Ach. 
741, Lys. 683; cf. sts ‘cunt’, Anth. Pal. 12.197) and 
the possibly related word Aissakos ‘cunt’ (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 1001); Aippos ‘horse’ could refer to the 
female pundenda as well according to Hesychius 
(cf. supra), but its primary metaphorical sense is 
that of ‘lecherous woman’ (Aristot. HA 18:572a: 
Ael. NA 4:1), with particular reference to female 
hippiké ‘horsemanship’ (Aristoph. Lys. 676), e.g. 
hippikdtaton gar estin khréma kdpokhon guné ‘for 
a woman is a very horsey and mounted creature’ 
(Lys. 677, cf. 679), hippdpornos ‘horsey whore’ 
(Ath. 13.565¢; Alciphr. 1.38), the + pun on the tyr- 
anny of Hippias (Vesp. 502, cf. Lys. 191-192), and 
the punning names Hippdbinos (Aristoph. Ran. 
429, cf. binéo, infra), Hippokleidés (fragm. 703), 
Hippé (Ath. 13.583a—b); aédon ‘nightingale’, e.g. 
eis ten [dkhmén eisbaine kanégeire ten aédéna ‘go 
into the thicket and rouse the nightingale’ (Aris- 
toph. Av. 207, cf. Av. 664), aédonis (Archil. 263), 
and the diminutive aédénion (Hsch.); khelidon 
‘swallow’ (Aristuph. Lys. 770, 775), cf. burbuta che- 
lidon ‘bearded swallow’ (of a fellator, Juv. 6.06 — 
no pun intended). 


4.b.ii.2. Vegatable Metaphors 

Vegetable metaphors include: sikon ‘fig’, e.g. 
sitka trogein ‘eat figs’, ie. ‘eat pussy’ (Aristoph. 
Pax 1324), toii mén méga kai pakhii, tés d' hédu 
to stikon ‘his [the bridegroom’s] big and fat, 
hers (the bride’s] a sweet fig’ (Pax 1349-1350, in 
response to the punning sukologoiintes ‘gather- 


ing figs’ at 1346); the postponement of td sitkon is 
relevant as it does not normally refer to the penis, 
for which suké ‘fig-tree’ is used, e.g. diphoros suké 
‘the two-bearing fig-tree’, i.e. the testicles (Eccl. 
708), ten diphoron sukén kato ‘the fig-tree below 
bearing two kinds of fruit’ (Antiphanes 97), sitka 
t6n diphéron ‘figs from the two-bearing’ (Pherecr. 
97), cf. Sukds (name ofa prostitute, Alciphr. 13:2); 
iskhds ‘dried fig’ (Hippon. 124), e.g. siika m’ aiteis? 
‘you ask me figs?’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 302) in reply 
to the boy’s request for iskhddas ‘dried figs’ (296) 
instead of the expected astragdlous ‘knuckle- 
bones’ (295), eisébainon iskhddes, to pardsémon 
ton Athénén kai thimou désmai tinés 'the dried 
figs were coming in, the emblem of Athens and 
some of them full of warts’ (Alexis 17; thimos 
‘warty excrescence’, esp. in the genital region, 
Gal. 7.731), cf Iskhds (name of a prostitute, 
Axionic. 1.4); mrton 'myrtle-berry' (Hippon. 174: 
cf. Hsch.), e.g. trégousi mirta ‘they eat myrtle- 
berries’ (Theopom. Com. 67), phorésé to xiphos 
en murtou kladi ‘I will forever wear my sword 
in a branch of myrtle’ (Aristoph. Lys. 632), the 
nostalgic (anamnésthéntes) tén palasién ekeinon, 
tén te sukon ton te murtén? ‘(do you remember) 
those dried fruit-cakes, and the figs and the 
myrtle berries?’ (Pax 574-575, cf. Lys. 1004; Com. 
Adesp. 1416), cf. the punning names Murriné, lit. 
‘myrtle’ (Aristoph. Lys. 69; Eup. 44; Timocl. 25:3) 
and Murtia (Aristoph. Vesp. 1396); rhddon ‘rose’, 
e.g, hébollidsai ta rdda kai kekarménai ‘bloom- 
ing in their roses and freshly cut’, ie., depilated 
(Pherecr. 108; cf. Aristoph. Ran. 516), rhdédion 
miron ‘rose-scent’, with puns on rhddon and 
murton (Aristoph. Lys. 944), and the punning 
names Rhodippe ‘horsey rose’ (lys. 370) and 
Rhodia (Lys. 270; Eup. 215); pedion ‘plain’, e.g. 
hés Boidtla kalén g’ ékhousa té pedion — kai né 
Dia kompsétata ten blékho te paratetilméné ‘(the 
Boeotian girl) like Boeotia having a beautiful 
plain — and by God very neatly depilated at the 
penniroyal’, i.e., the campus muliebris (Aristoph. 
Lys. 160, cf. Ay. 507, supra; 6lékhd, Hippon. 84). 


4.c. Verbs of Sexual Congress 

The classic study of verbs for sexual congress is 
Bain (1991). The vox propria is binéo ‘fuck’, active 
of men (Archil. 152; Hippon. 84; Com. Adesp. 
55; Aristoph. passim), e.g. epibdllein sphragid’ 
autois epi ten psdlén hina mé binds’ ét’ ekeinas 
‘to put a seal on their cock so they (the gods) 
can’t fuck those women any longer’ (Aristoph. 
Ay. 560), apothanein binoiinta ‘die fucking’ 
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(Philetaer. 6.2), pinein kai binein ‘drink and fuck’, 
of the easy life (Ran. 740); passive of women, 
e.g. apéthanen binouméné ‘she died while she 
was getting fucked’ (Philetaer. 9.4), oukhi bineitai 
guneé kdneu muirou? ‘Can't a woman get fucked 
without perfume?’, with a possible pun on muir- 
ton (Aristoph. Eccl. 525); desiderative binétidd 
‘be desperate to get fucked’ (Aristoph. Lys. 715; 
Ath. 13.583c; active sense, Lucian. Pseudol. 27). 
Originally used metaphorically, some verbs 
ended up being used as primary obscenities: 
kinéo ‘move’ (Aristoph. passim), e.g. oukét’ arkei 
tama soi skélea kinein ‘you are no longer satisfied 
to move my legs and mine alone’ (Herod, 5:2), 
gunaika ekinoun kollubou kai paida kai géronta 
kaxén hélén ten héméran ton kusthon ekkorizein 
‘he was fucking women for a penny, young and 
old alike, and could de-bug cunts all day’ (Eup. 
233; ekkorizein ‘de-bug’, from kédris ‘bug’, with a 
pun on kdré ‘girl’, cf. Aristoph. fragm. 266), cf. 
Kinésias, the punning name of Myrthine’s friend 
Cinesias, who is desperate for a fuck: binein 
bovilomai ‘| want to fuck’ (Lys. 934), tina binésa 
‘who will I fuck?’ (954), cf. tina kinésomen ‘who 
will we fuck?’ (166); /ekd6 ‘jump’ (DELG & EDG 
s.vv., formed like péddo ‘jump’, cf. Mod. Gk my8w 
[pido], a euphemism for screw’), e.g., dékésai 
‘fuck’ (Pherecr. 177), cf. eka ‘penis’ (Hsch.); pas- 
sive of women, e.g. lekoumeth’ holén ten niukta 
‘we are being fucked all night’ (Pherecr. 177; cf. 
Aristoph, Thes?. 493-494); probably related is 
the synonymous (but see below) /aikaz6 (Aris- 
toph. Equ. 167, cf. Thesm. 57), e.g. oukhi laikd- 
sei ‘you will not fuck’, as a curse (Strato Com. 
.36; cf. Men, Dysc. 892), laikasom’ dra ‘we will 
fuck’, as an oath (Cephisodor. 3), cf. laikastai 
‘male prostitutes’ (Aristoph. Ach. 79), laikdstriai 
‘whores’ (Ach. 529, 537; Men. 235); spleko6 ‘fuck’ 
(also plekdd, Hsch.), e.g. (ei) stiointo d’ han- 
dres kapithumoien splekoun ‘if the men have 
hard-ons and want to fuck' (Aristoph. Lys. 
152), diasplekouménéi hupo murion te ténde kai 
triskhilién ‘(an uld woman) fucked apart by 
these thirteen thousand men here’ (Plut. 1082). 
Euphemisms include: baino ‘go’, especially the 
compounds anabaind ‘mount’, cf. anabénai ten 
gunatka boulomai ‘I want to mount the woman’ 
(Aristoph. fragm. 329; cf. Pherecr. 131), eisbaino 
‘enter (Aristoph. Av. 207, cf. supra); paio ‘strike’, 
eg. (hen) epaiomen Braurdndd(e)? ‘(Theo- 
ria who) we used to bang at Brauron’, where 
Artemis was worshipped (Pax 874), including 
the following agén ‘contest’ (894): pa‘ein orittein 


pux homo kai téi péei ‘striking, gouging with the 
fist along with the cock’ (899), cf. Paidnides, lit. 
from the deme of Paeonidae, punning epithet of 
Cinesias (cf. supra); paizé ‘play’, both amorously 
and sexually (passim), e.g. boule’ prés me paisai? 
‘do you want to play with me?’, with a pun on 
paio (Aristoph. Plut. 1055, cf. paidian tina? ‘what 
kind of game?’, 1056, fellatio being suggested, cf. 
pésous ékheis odéntas? ‘how many teeth do you 
have?’, 1057), t/ pote paisomai? ‘what shall I play 
with?’ (Eccl. gui, cf. Av. 660, 1098), cf. sumpaistria 
‘playmate’ (Ran. 413). 


4.d. Aischrology with Reference to Homosexuality 
Obscene aischrology includes many _reler- 
ences to male homosexuality, especially the 
“abuse of pathics” (Henderson 1991:209), “Aus- 
driicke ... welche eine Schattenseite des antiken 
Lebens beriihren,” as Hoffmann (1898:5) unwit- 
tingly observed. The vox propria for the pathic 
pudenda is proktds ‘ass’ (passim), e.g. (hoi Korin- 
thioi) tous dOrkheis exélkousin kai tin proékton 
dionittousin ‘(the Corinthians) are grabbing my 
balls and digging through my ass’ (Aristoph, Nub, 
714, with a pun on koris ‘bug’, cf. supra). The ais- 
chrological word par excellence to refer to a pathic 
is eurtiproktos, lit. ‘wide-ass' (passim). The verb 
associated with euruproktia, ‘wide-assedness’ 
(Aristoph. Ach. 843, Vesp. 1070), is khasko ‘gape’, 
e.g. proktos khdskei ‘the ass-hole is gaping’ (Vesp. 
1493, cf. Equ. 380-381, 641), cf. Ahaundprodktos 
‘gaping ass’ (Ach. 104) and khaunopolités ‘gap- 
ing citizen’ (Ach. 635), Aristophanian epithets 
of the Athenians, whose city is punningly called 
he Kekhenaion polis ‘the city of the Gapers’ (Equ. 
1263). Much less aischrological is pugé ‘rump’ 
(Aristot. Phgn. 8i0b), used with reference to both 
women and men (passim), the diminutive pugi- 
dion once with reference to a homosexual (£qu. 
1368), The derived katapugon, lit. ‘bad-ass’, is 
used as a general term of abuse in the sense of 
‘bad’ (passim), e.g, hd sophrén te kho katapugén 
‘the goud une and the bad une’ (Nué. 529); some- 
times with reference to the sexual depraved- 
ness of women, e.g. 6 pankatdpugon theméteron 
hdpan génos ‘how very lewd is our kind’ (Lys. 
137, cf. 776); often with reference to homosexu- 
als, e.g, kai mén sti g’ 6 katdpugon, eurtiproktos 
ei? ‘and aren't you, you wanton, wide-assed?' 
(Thesm. 200), meirdkion katapugon...diakini- 
theis t6i somati ‘a bad boy... wiggling his ass’ 
(Vesp. 687-688, cf. Ach. 79, Equ. 638-639), cf. 
katapugosuné ‘lewdness’ (Cratin. 53; Aristoph. 
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Nub. 1023, fragm. 130). Pathics are referred to 
as leukédpugos (Alexis 321) or leukoproktos (Call. 
Com. 11), lit. ‘white-ass’, as opposed dasuproktos 
‘rough-assed’ (Pl. Com. 3) or meladmpuges ‘black- 
assed’ (Eub. 61; epithet of Heracles, Aristoph. Lys. 
802) for hairy, virile men. The verbs pugizd and 
proktizé both refer ta sodomy, as in the foreigner 
talk of the Scythian archer: ef spddr’ epitumeis té 
géronto ptigiso, té sanido trésas exépiso proktison 
‘if you are so eager to sodomize the old man, you 
should bore through his seat and bugger him' 
(lhesm. 123-24). 


4.e, Conclusion: Aischrology and Oral Sex 
Aischrologia could be translated as ‘bad-mouthing’, 
so a few concluding words on oral sex are in 
order. The vox propria for fellatio is lesbiza (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1346) or lesbidzo (Aristoph. Ran. 1308; 
Luc. Pseudol. 28), ‘behave like a Lesbian woman’, 
i.e. a Lesbian prostitute (laikastria, Pherecr. 149, 
cf. supra). This Lesbian behavior has nothing 
to do with female homosexuality, but rather 
with the art of sex 4 la td palaion totito kai thru- 
loimenon di’ hémeteron stomaton ... sdphism’ ho 
phasi paidas Lesbion heurein ‘that old technique 
repeated over and over through our mouths 
which they say the Lesbians invented’ (Theo- 
pomp. 35). Henderson (1991183-184) suggests 
the /l/ in words related to ‘Lesbian sex’ could 
be used onomatopoeically with reference to a 
passage in Ecclesiazusae: dokeis dé moi kai labda 
kata tous Lesbious ‘as | see it, you put the £ in Les- 
bianism’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 920, transl. Henderson). 
The /dbda could be from l/etkho ‘lick’, indicating 
fellatio (Pax 854-855) or cunnilingus (Equ. 1285, 
fragm. 409; cf. Eup. 52). Alternatively, it could be 
from laikézo which, according to Jocelyn (1980, 
cf. DELG s.v.), refers to fellatio: the verb would 
then mean ‘suck’ instead of ‘fuck’ (cf. supra). 
The Stoic Chrysippus, in a hotly debated but 
lost passage, is said the have interpreted the 
sexual ritual called hkieros gamos ‘holy marriage’ 
between Zeus and Hera as depicted on an infa- 
mous painting in Samos (alas also lost) as a 
case of divine fellatio (Gilabert Berbera 2008). 
Origen, admitting that Hera was depicted as 
arrétopoioisa ton Dia ‘committing unspeakable 
acts on Zeus’, notes that Chrysippus provides 
an allegorical interpretation of these: tous sper- 
matikots ldgous toi theot dexaméné ‘(Hera) 
having received the generative principles of 
the god’ (Cels. 4.48). More intimate details on 
Chrysippus’ description are provided by Clem- 


ens Romanus: pros tdi tot Dids aidoidi phéron 
tés Heras té prdsdpon ‘bringing the face of Hera 
close to the pudenda of Zeus’ (Homiliae 5.18, 
cf. SVF 2.1072), suggesting that Hera was ‘giving 
head’, Theophilus Antiochensis is even more to 
the point: sémainein ten Héran stémati miar6i 
sunginesthai tdi Dit ‘(Chrysippus) indicates that 
Hera with impure mouth was having inter- 
course with Zeus’ (Ad Autolyticum 3.8, cf SVF 
2.1073). Diogenes Laertius, observing that many 
had accused Chrysippus of having written much 
aiskhrés kai arreétos ‘in a shameful and unspeak- 
able manner’, concludes: 


(5) aiskhrés ta peri ten Heran kal ton Dia anap- 
lattei légon... ha médeis étukhékos molunein 
to stoma eipoi an 
‘in a truly shameful manner does he rein- 
terpret the story about Hera and Zeus using 
words that no one could say without defiling 
his mouth’ (Diog. Laert. 7.187) 

No pun intended? 
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MARK JANSE 


Allegory (‘allégoria’), Ancient 
Theories of 


The Greek word allégoria was thought in antiq- 
uity to come from alla agoreuein ‘to say some- 
thingelse’ than what one really means (Heraclitus 
Quaestiones Homericae 5.2), and is not attested 
before the ist c. BCE (Plutarch De audiendis 
poetis 19e-f still presents it as a relatively recent 
term). Two distinct, though deeply related mean- 
ings, coalesce in it. On the one hand, it identifies 
a rhetorical trope, a sort of ‘extended/sustained 
metaphor (mmetaphora continuata, continuatae 
tralationes: Cic. Orat. 94, as alia oratio; Cic. De or. 
3.166; Quintilian /nst. 8.6.44; see already Philo- 
demus Rhet. 4.3) through which authors of texts 
simply conceal - and commentators discover — a 
fact, a character or a concept behind an appar- 
ently unrelated or different item or narrative 
(+ Metaphor; > Metaphor (:etaphora), Ancient 


Theories of). On the other hand, it identifies a 
philosophical move, intended to treat literary or 
artistic products as vehicles of hidden universal 
truths, accessible to initiated exegetes, but not 
apparent to the Jaymen. The latter meaning is of 
course the more wide-ranging and chronologi- 
cally the earlier one. 

In both cases, the object and main focus of 
allegory is literature, and above all poetry. Over 
the centuries all sorts of debates have raged over 
the discrimination between allegory and sym- 
bol (to the benefit of the latter in the Koman- 
tic age), between allegory and allegorism (the 
activity of the author vs. that of the interpreter), 
between allegory and - typology (the latter 
bearing on the religious dimension of the pro- 
cess), between ‘defensive’ and ‘philosophical’ 
allegory (one aiming at protecting a text against 
criticism, the other at discovering its hidden, but 
immanent truths). At any rate, allegorical read- 
ing ~ as opposed to, for example, moralistic or 
philological reading(> Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics) — fundamen- 
tally presupposes a form of linguistic and/or 
narrative obscurity in a given text: it is no won- 
der that the earliest traces of allegory are to 
be sought in the exegesis of poetry, starting 
with Homer, due to its leading pedagogical role 
(+ Poetic Language). 


1 EARLY HtSTORY 


In fact, according to Porphyry of Tyre (3rd c. CE), 
the first man to read the Battle of the gods in 
Iliad 20 as an allegory of the clash between 
various elements of the world (air, water, fire) or 
between psychological dispositions (prudence, 
love, loquacity), was Theagenes of Rhegium, a 
philosopher of the 6th c. BCE (fragm. 8.2 D.-K.). 
Perhaps even earlier, Pherecydes of Syros (fragm. 
7Bs D.-K.) read the structure of the cosmos into 
Zeus’ threat to Hera in /liad 15. What exactly 
this reading implied in these old times, and 
whether it was simply meant as a response to 
those who charged Homer with impiety or moral 
indecency (such as Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and 
later Plato), that is unclear; so are the features of 
a possibly even older Pythagorean mystic read- 
ing of myth, as well as the ideological and cul- 
tural! frame of some very puzzling approaches to 
Homer on the part of the sophists, most notably 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus’ reading of the heroes 
as natural elements and of the gods as parts of 
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the body (Agamemnon as the aether, Hector 
as the moon, Demeter as the liver: fragm. 61Aq4 
1).-K.). As a matter of fact, looser ethical read- 
ings (Circe as pleasure, Chiron as virtue) can 
be found from Antisthenes to Diogenes, which 
would enjoy a long Nachleben ever since. 

But the extent to which allegory permeated 
classical Greek culture, well outside the field of 
Homeric exegesis, has become clear with the 
sensational discovery of the + Derveni Papy- 
rus (P.Thessaloniki), a fragmentary scroll of the 
mid-4th c. BCE carrying an earlier running com- 
mentary to an Orphic poem. The commentary 
declaredly tries to solve the + riddles (ainigmata) 
of the lines it explains, resorting for this purpose 
to a precise interpretation of every single deity, 
as well as to elements of divination, esoteric 
philosophy and cultic practice. This may explain 
why one of the earliest definitions of allegory, 
while focusing on its rhetorical purport, also 
adds that it is the language of mysteries, and that 
it “resenibles darkness and night” (Demetrius De 
elocutione 101). 

Plato himself, albeit fighting against most 
of poetry tout court, acknowledged hupénoiai 
(‘undermeanings’, grosso modo the old name of 
allegories) as a very significant element in the 
contemporary discussion on Homer, particularly 
in pedagogic discourse (Resp. 2.377d-378c; lon 
530c). When tackling the issue of the natural, 
ontological connection between language and 
reality in the Cratylus, Plato's Socrates identifies 
a viable (even if to him ultimately unsatisfying) 
method in + etymology, for the first time open- 
ing the door to a ‘mimetic’ reading of the gods’ 
names — Hera as the ‘air (Hera — aer), the gods 
themselves as stars ‘minning’ in the sky (theof - 
théein), etc. This epistemological move will be of 
paramount importance, for it will influence the 
philosophical school that will prove the most 
sensitive to allegory in Greek culture, namely 
Stoicism (+ Theonyms (Names of Gads)}. 

On the other hand, Aristotle, a firm conven- 
tionalist, assumed the fundamental clarity and 
univocity of language, praising sapheneia as 
opposed to riddling and allusion, and confining 
ainigma to a (very objectionable) stylistic choice. 
He thus paved the way for the long rhetorical 
tradition (+ Rhetorical Tradition in Ancient Lin- 
guistics) that would consider the enigmatic use 
of language (including hupdnoia or allegory) as a 
mere trope like metaphor, irony or sarcasm (see 
Poet. 1457b1; Rh. 1404b27). This did not prevent 


Aristotle from actually allegorizing some pas- 
sages of Homer, but the Peripatetic tradition will 
rather mouth in rationalistic or euhemeristic 
explanations of myths such as those proposed in 
Palaephatus’ On incredible tales (e.g. ch. 5: Act- 
aeon's taceration hy his bitches as the financial 
ruin of a man fond of courtesans). 


2. STOIC ALLEGORY 


However, a very different philosophical! option, 
namely the identification of symbols in litera- 
ture as a key to understanding the basic work- 
ings of the world, was adopted a few decades 
later by the Stoic school (+ Semiotics in Antiq- 
uity). For the Stoics, language, being a mate- 
rial manifestation of the overall spirit (pnedma) 
governing the world, is natural. However, words 
and names do not refer to any essential quality 
of the things which they designate, but rather 
to the shape the prewmna happened to take on 
the lips of those ancient, wise name-givers and 
mythmakers who were the first to translate their 
conceptions of things (énnoiai) into words and 
names (SVF II.83). Interpreting language thus 
means to unravel the shape of its individual ele- 
ments (nouns and names rather than sentences 
or fektd ‘phrases, statements’), for which task ety- 
mology represents the primary and most effec- 
tive approach. By reconstructing the thought 
processes which created names in the first place, 
etymology attempts to recover the doctrine of 
those primitive philosophers who once mate- 
rialized the natural link between things and 
names (+ Ancient Philosophers on Language): 
concurrent etymologies are acceptable, if they 
are sound, because different traditions, different 
epithets, different versions can help reconstruct 
an original starting-point (see Strab. 10.3.23). 
Zeno, Cleanthes and above all Chrysippus thus 
assume that myth as embodied in poetry is what 
remains of an ancestral tradition, once spelled 
out by outstanding sages, and later handed over 
to subsequent generations through a succes- 
sion of alterations and accretions. Therefore, the 
poets, and Homer in particular do convey (more 
in the original formal! aspects of the narrative, 
e.g. the narrated stories and the chusen names, 
than in the narrative itself — often the fruit of 
later fancy) a philosophical knowledge about 
the world, but the latter has to be interpreted. The 
Stoics are of course primarily interested in the 
gods (SVF [].1009 delves into the seven roots 
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of Greek theology), who all represent different 
aspects and qualities of the unitary divine force 
presiding over the world (SVF I1.1021 and 1070). 
Chaos is water that ‘flows’ (khéetai: SVF 1.103), 
Apollo is the sun rising ‘from constantly varying 
places’ (ap’ allon kai allon: SVF 1.540), Athena is 
(the) reason which ‘observes’ (athrei: SVF [1.910), 
and Zeus (acc. Dia) traverses (diékei) everything, 
or it is through (did) him that things exist, or 
through (did) him that living (zén) is possible 
(SVF I[1.1021). For the Stoics, allegory is de facto 
part of theology. 

The later generations of Stoic philosophers 
deepened and modified their predecessors’ 
interpretative model, although the lack of evi- 
dence makes reconstructions rather speculative. 
Stoic influence was heavy in Pergamon (less so 
in Alexandria, where Aristarchus of Samothrace 
fiercely opposed any kind of allegory, advocat- 
ing the clarity of poetic language in a Peripatetic 
fashion, cf. schol. D IL 5.385): in the 2nd c. BCE 
it surfaces in some of the fragments of Crates 
of Mallos, and it certainly permeated the most 
important treatise on the gods, their attributes 
and their names, the Peri theén by Apollodo- 
tus of Athens. Later, Panaetius’ and Posidonius’ 
views of theology in poetry must have greatly 
impressed Cicero, who discussed and criticized 
them, most notably in his De natura deorum. 
Cicero also imsists on the inevitable temptation 
of Stoic exegetes to read the tenets of their own 
doctrine into the poetic discourse (cf. SVF [L.1077; 
the same charge in Philodemus and Galen: SVF 
[1078 and 886). We also find a Stoic and Pla- 
tonic flavor in Philo Judaeus (ist c. CE), both in 
some of his Biblical allegories and in his view 
of Greek poets as ‘strong allegorists’ who speak 
to those who are initiated into their mysteries 
(De providentia 2.40-41). Philo's structured (not 
piecemeal) allegorical reading of the Pentateuch 
will lead to a new kind of religious interpreta- 
tion, crucial to the development of Christian 
thought in the Greek Fathers. 


3. CORNUTUS AND HERACLITUS 


The most complete evidence about the extent 
and shape of the ancient allegorical tradition 
belongs to the early Roman empire. Two of the 
three extant ancient works on allegory appeared 
some time between the mid-ist c. CE (Cornutus’ 
Manual of Greek myth) and the early 2nd c. CE 
(Heraclitus’ Homeric Questions). The major dif- 


ference between these two books is that Cor- 
nutus (inter alia the teacher of Lucanus and 
Persius) is a real Stoic, and therefore does not 
explain texts, but myths, or actually gods, devot- 
ing his attention - one by one - to a series 
of divine and semi-divine characters, to their 
names, attributes and cults. Of course most of 
his material is derived from poetic accounts, but 
what appeals to him is the demonstration that 
myths, being the outcome of an ancient wisdom, 
can be shown to be perfectly rational and, when 
properly understood, propaedeutic to piety and 
religion. His inventory of etymologies is one of 
the most remarkable ones to survive from Greek 
antiquity. Heraclitus, on the other hand, being 
no orthodox Stoic, attempts an unsystematic 
allegorical reading of Homer's epics in order 
to free the poet from any charge of impiety, 
above all from Plato's attacks. He shares sev- 
eral interpretations, above all etymologies, with 
Cornutus, but the overlap is grounded in the 
common sources they both used. 

Cornutus' approach is to a certain extent more 
obvious, and resorts very often to physical read- 
ings, but Heraclitus’ is more varied. He believes 
that Homer is a ‘theologian’, a deliberate alle- 
gorist, i.e., that he has deliberately clad deeper 
truths in darkness, but refrains from giving an 
overarching interpretation of either the /liad or 
the Odyssey, and rather puts forth readings of 
single passages in a physical, cosmological, ethi- 
cal, psychological, or even historical (‘palaepha- 
tean’) key. While claiming that allegory — a word 
he is the first ta use systematically in a non- 
rhetorical context - is a hallmark of all poetry 
(he openly refers to Archilochus’ and Alcaeus’ 
allegory of the ship-state [fragm. 105W and 6 V 
respectively], and to Anacreon's allegory of the 
filly-girl [fragm. 417 P]), Heraclitus insists that in 
order to understand it one has to be initiated into 
Homer's ‘mysteries’, thus configuring a rhetoric 
of separation between the knowledgeable and 
the blind. The same idea will surface in another, 
probably contemporary essay on Homer, Ps.- 
Plutarch’s De Homero (ch. 92). While preemi- 
nently concerned with rhetorical and literary 
aspects, and keen on demonstrating the abso- 
lute omniscience of Homer, Ps.-Plutarch does 
leave some room for allegory in order to solve 
theological issues (Hera’s deception of Zeus in 
Iliad 14; the love of Ares and Aphrodite in Odys- 
sey 8; again, as in Theagenes and in Longinus' De 
sublimitate 9.7, the battle of the gods in Iliad 20), 
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in the frame of an esoteric tendency to give the 
wise the pleasure of understanding and recogni- 
tion. Ironically, the same rhetoric will flourish in 
a very different time and milieu, namely in the 
Neoplatonic school from Numenius to Plotinus 
and Proclus (2nd—sth c. CE). 


4. NEOPLATONIC ALLEGORY 


By assigning to Homer the status of a ‘theo- 
logian’, Neoplatonic philosophers rescued him 
from Plato’s attacks, and viewed his entire poetic 
discourse as a deeply symbolic repository of enig- 
matic wisdom. Philosophical study was essential 
in order to attain the hidden kernel of truth, to 
unravel symbolic language in the search for that 
which cannot be named - for human language 
is unsuitable for accommodating non-human 
truths. No trace here of a ‘substitutive’ allegory 
like in the Stoic tradition, rather the search 
for universal truths in the macro- and micro- 
structures of the poems. Numenius of Apamea 
(fragm. 33, ed. by E. des Places (1973)) might have 
been the first to read the Odyssey as the journey 
of man through the successive stages of genera- 
tion, and Proclus (5th c. CE) certainly saw in that 
poem (and, to a lesser extent, in the Iliad) a tale 
of emanation and return to be understood in the 
frame of the Neoplatonic image of the cosmos, 
centered on the universal triad of soul, mind, 
and the One. Proclus numbered Homer amongst 
the inspired witnesses of transcendent truths, 
and his readings of passages (or lines) from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in the Commentary to 
Plato's Republic went well beyond etymology or 
obyious equivalences, in the search for a proper 
linguistic analysis of myths. Neoplatonic alle- 
gory worked even better in magnifying micro- 
contexts. Well before Proclus, the third extant 
Greek treatise of ancient allegory, Porphyry’s 
Cave of the Nymphs, is a lengthy and surpris- 
ingly detailed interpretation of Ithaca’s cave in 
Odyssey 13 as a symbol of the rational crystalliza- 
tion of the material cosmos by means of divine 
perfection, which takes into account all textual 
peculiarities and relates each of them to the 
broader meaning of the poem. 
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Alphabet, Descendants of 
L. INTRODUCTION 


The Greek alphabet has had a fundamental and 
lasting influence on the history of writing in 
Europe (as well as other parts of the world), and 
the effects of such a tradition are still felt today 
in the way European (and non-European) lan- 
guages are written. Its historical legacy and role 
as blueprint for other scripts varied greatly, both 
in time and place. In the first millennium BCE, 
in its path of transmission westwards, the script 
reached the Latin cultural milieu and ultimately 
provided a foundation for the Roman alphabet, 
the most widely used script in the world today, 
while eastwards it came to be used to record 
Phrygian, various Anatolian languages (+ Greek 
and Anatolian Languages) and Armenian. West- 
wards its influence was felt in the Iberian region 
and further north it was adapted to record some 
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inscriptions in the Gaulish language. With the 
advent of Christianity in the Roman Empire of 
the East, Greek became the language of refer- 
ence, and in the first centuries CE the alphabet 
was adopted to register Coptic. On the same pro- 
pulsive dynamic, the Gothic language came to 
be written down with a Greek-inspired alphabet 
and, later in the oth c. CE, within the Slavic envi- 
ronment, it provided a template upon which the 
Cyrillic and its graphic variants were developed. 

The Greek alphabet itself is not an ex nihilo 
creation (+ Alphabet, Origin of), as it derives 
from a radical adaptation of a consonantal writ- 
ing system (typologically known as abjad), used 
to record a West Semitic language known as 
Phoenician (+ Greek Writing Systems). Enter- 
prising Greeks were involved in the systemic 
change of the repertoire of the Phoenician 
model script, adjusting and converting some of 
the consonantal graphemes to spell the Greek 
vowel system (Woodard 2010). The precise tem- 
poral and geographical setting in which this 
transmission took place is still under much dis- 
cussion, but it must have been multicultural as 
well as, necessarily, multilingual, and most likely 
its diffusion was a by-product of the process of 
expansion in maritime trading routes that saw 
Phoenicians and Greeks as active agents in the 
Mediterranean basin. 

The script branched out geographically into 
two graphically distinct types, an eastern (Ionian) 
one and a western (Chalcidian} one (Bodlel 
2012:69; + Local Scripts). In all likelihood, before 
this division took place, a Euboean variant script, 
which preserved the three signs for the sibilant 
sounds of Phoenician (samek, sade and shin - 
while the other two branches preserved only 
one, either sade or shin) was brought to Italy and 
borrowed by the Etruscans in the 8th c. BCE. 

The Etruscans, insoumental in their role as 
intermediaries between the Greeks and non- 
Greeks of the Italian peninsula, were the conduit 
for the adoption of the alphabet not only by the 
Romans, but also by other Italic populations, 
especially those inhabiting the northern (Lig- 
urian, Lepontic, Rhaetic, Venetic) and central 
portions of the peninsula (Faliscan, Northern 
Picene, Oscan and Umbrian). These local popu- 
lations derived their graphic repertoires directly 
from the Etruscan template, preserving, in the 
process of adaptation, some diagnostic charac- 
teristics of their source script, rather than draw- 


ing directly from the original Greek model, as 
did the peoples of Southern Italy (such as the 
Messapii, in modern day Apulia, who adopted 
a Greek alphabet possibly connected to that of 
Locri) and Sicily (Bonfante 1996). 


2. ETRUSCAN 


The earliest inscribed abecedarium extant from 
Etruria (a tablet from Marsiliana d’Albegna, 
dated to ca. 650 BCE) shows that the Etmus- 
cans at first borrowed and copied the Greek 
model wholesale, with none of the graphic 
modifications or innovations that will feature 
at a later date (26 signs, including letters they 
later disposed of, such as 4, d, and o). There are 
more than seventy examples of such ‘model’ 
alphabets, which served a decorative and, pos- 
sibly ‘magic’ function (Bonfante and Bonfante 
2003:75), proving that writing in its early stages 
can be a powerful social instrument, a symbol 
of status rather than a strictly utilitarian device. 
When the Etruscan literate elite recognized the 
necessity to modify the borrowed script and 
adapt it to their own non Indo-European lan- 
guage, they applied orthographic adjustments 
to suit their own phonological repertoire, and 
by the 6th—sth c. BCE their alphabet and writing 
conventions (word-division, writing direction) 
came to their standard form. 

From the eastern branch of the archaic Greek 
alphabet derive several direct offshoots (called 
‘Asianic’ by Diringer 1948:462), deployed to 
record various languages of Asia Minor of the 
first millennium BCE, such as Phrygian, Lycian, 
Lydian, Pisidian, Sidetic, Pamphylian and Carian 
(Swiggers and Jenniges 1996). The level of adher- 
ence to the Greek graphic model varies and was 
possibly also subjected to the influence of other 
writing traditions (such as, perhaps, and to an 
extent not fully investigated, the Cypriot syllabic 
one (- Cypriot Syllabary). This makes tracing 
every aspect of their individual developments 
a problematic endeavor. What is likely is that 
the Greek template was transmitted in the 7th 
c. BCE, and then branched out into local alpha- 
bets, with a varying degree of redeployment of 
the sign-sounds correspondences of the adopted 
script, so that letters that look like the Greek 
ones do not have the expected sound values, 
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Drawing of Etruscan tablet from Marsiliana 
d'Albegna. Source: Minto 1921: 238. 


3. OLD PHRYGIAN 


Almost identical to the original template is the 
Old Phrygian script (+ Greek and Phrygian), 
whose similarity ta Greek is not only related 
to the graphic repertoire it develops, but is also 
linguistic and of long-standing tradition, to the 
extent that the language is not thought to belong 
to the Anatolian family proper (Woodard 2007:3), 
even though it shares a few isoglosses and mor- 
phological features with it (Brixhe 2007). Wor- 
thy of note is the fact that there is evidence for 
Phrygian texts in Gordion, which appear to be 
coeval with the Greek alphabet’s first attesta- 
tion (De Vries 2011). The Phrygian civilization, 
occupying the central part of Anatolia, reached 
its apogee in the 8th c. BCE. Most of the textual 
attestations of Old Phrygian date to the 7th-6th 
c. BCE, while Neo-Phrygian inscriptions date to 
the 3rd—2nd c. BCE. 


4. THRACIAN 


Even more poorly understood are a handful of 
inscriptions (less than a dozen in total) written 
in the Thracian language, attested from the 6th 
c, BCE in the area comprising the present con- 
fines of southeastern Bulgaria and northeastern 
Greece (~ Greek and Thracian). The alphabet 
used was clearly developed under the Greek 
cultural influence and the establisment of Greek 
colonies in that period, but the language itself, 
and especially its affiliation to a clear lineage, 
remain problematic. It has been variously classi- 
fied as an isolated branch of the Indo-European 
family group, or closely related to Dacian, or 
even to Phrygian (a theory now superseded). 


5. GRECO-IBERIAN 


A century or so later, in the westernmost section 
of Europe, Greek merchants in Iberia promoted 
their alphabet, in its Ionic variant, on a pro- 
pulsive endeavor to facilitate trading relations 
(Dominguez 2002) with the local population. 
The earliest attestations of this Greco-Iberian 
script date to the qth c. BCE and come mainly 
from Alicante and Murcia, Writing traditions in 
the latter centuries of the first millennium BCE 
in Spain were vibrantly active and ingeniously 
sophisticated: at least three paleohispanic 
scripts were developed, but as opposed to the 
pure alphabetic structure of the Greco-Iberian 
system, these were semi-syllabaries, relying on 
syllabic phonograms to record plosive conso- 
nants specifically. It is interesting to note that 
such complex systems eventually replaced the 
streamlined and agile Greco-Iberian alphabet, 
proving that simplicity in script development 
is not necessarily a criterion for continuity and 
survival. 


6. LYCIAN AND LYDIAN 


Again in the Anatolian environment, the Lycians 
(+ Greek and Lycian) and Lydians occupied the 
areas to the southwest and west central coast, 
respectively. Texts in their languages, however 
meagre, are contemporary, the bulk of them dat- 
ing to the 5th and 4th c. BCE. The Lycian alpha- 
bet, used to record two different dialects, shows a 
high degree of similarity to a Greek > Doric pro- 
genitor, but additional signs were incorporated 
to record particular sounds, such as nasalized 
vowels, that were not present in Greek (Carruba 
1978). These letters appear to show a faint simi- 
larity in shape with the coeval Cypriot Syllabary, 
though the sound-values do not correspond 
(Diringer 1948:465, fig. 3). Lydian (+ Greek and 
Lydian), instead, distances its repertoire from 
the Greek model to a greater measure, with sev- 
eral modifications, and an intriguing rendition 
of the sound /f/ with the sign 8, a phonographic 
feature shared with Etruscan (Melchert 2007a 
and 2007b, Gusmani 1978). 


7. PAMPHYLIAN 


+ Pamphylian, attested in the south Anatolian 
coast, derived its alphabet from the eastern type 
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of the Greek model, whereas the alphabet proto- 
type developed for Carian ( Greek and Carian), 
sandwiched between Lydia and Lycia, showcases 
an exciting example of creative and ingenious 
borrowing act: while all other Anatolian scripts 
kept close - admittedly to different degrees — to 
the sign-sound correspondences with the Greek, 
Carian reshuffled the phonetic values to a great 
extent, so that even its decipherment took ten- 
tative steps until a breakthrough in the 1980s 
(Melchert 1996, Adiego 2006). Bilingual inscrip- 
tions were unsurprisingly critical, both Carian- 
Egyptian examples and a recently discovered 
Carian-Greek text from Kaunos which helped 
to confirm the partial decipherment (Frei and 
Marek 1997). The paucity of the texts, however, 
still hinders a full comprehension of both script 
and language. 


8. SIDETIC AND PISIDIAN 


Similar problems surround the small corpus 
of Sidetic inscriptions (from the city of Side), 
incised on coins of the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE. 
Even more poorly attested and understood is 
Pisidian, attested in southern Anatolia, north of 
Lycia, mostly registering proper names, which 
are notoriously inconclusive elements for the 
reconstruction of linguistic characteristics. 


g. GAULISH 


At about the same time, in the last centuries of 
the first millennium, the Greek alphabet reached 
Southern Gaul, especially the area around the 
Rhone delta. The adaptation was clearly success- 
ful: various graffiti in the Gaulish language were 
found in an eastern variant of the Greek script, 
a typology of document that tends to testify to 
an extended literacy level in the society, and to 
longevity in use, since these are attested down 
to the time of Caesar’s conquests. Caesar himself 
(De Bello Gallico 1.2g) states that ‘public and 
private accounts’ were written with the Greek 
letters, and even when these became obsoles- 
cent due to the pervasive process of latinization, 
some graphic elements of the Greek writing sys- 
tem were still preserved in the newly adopted 
Roman alphabet. 

Different historical dynamics underscore 
the influence of Greek and its writing tradi- 
tions in later periods. The widespread conver- 


sion to Christianity in the first centuries CE was 
the cultural impetus for the creation of new 
alphabets on the basis of a template that had 
a long-standing cultural legacy tied to the new 
religion. Greek was the liturgical idiom of the 
Early Christian Church, inextricably bound with 
the standard biblical canon in use, the + Septua- 
gint; as a result, the Greek alphabet in its uncial 
(majuscule) form (+ Palaeography) was the writ- 
ing tradition of reference, a source of inspiration 
and graphic foundation upon which to base new 
inventions such as the Coptic, Armenian and 
Glagolitic-Cyrillic alphabets. 


10. COPTIC 


Like Etruscan, Coptic is a non Indo-European 
language that uses the Greek alphabetic model 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic). It is attested 
from the 4th c. (or somewhat earlier, Diringer 
1948:467) until the 13th c. CE. Coptic denoted the 
last stage of Egyptian in its vernacular register, 
before the Arab conquest, and the script devel- 
oped to record it mixes the Greek uncial reper- 
toire with several supplementary signs derived 
from the cursive Demotic script, applied to 
register phonological characteristics not shared 
with the Greek language. The number of addi- 
tional signs varies according to different dia- 
lects. Notable is the fact that, contrary to other 
Egyptian scripts, the Coptic alphabet registers 
vowels. 


nu. GOTHIC 


Coptic may be the earliest language to adopt 
the Greek writing practice in the context of 
the Christian traditional canon, but it was by 
no means the only one. A bishop of the East 
Germanic tribe of the Goths, Wulfila, is said 
to have been single-handedly responsible for 
the development of the Gothic alphabet for the 
sole purpose of translating the Greek Bible, in 
the late 4th c. CE, forsaking the Runic alphabet 
as a possible foundation for his endeavor, as it 
was associated with pagan customs. However, 
the Greek writing tradition has not been unani- 
mously accepted as his definite source: Wulfila is 
variably said to have relied on the Greek uncial 
system, solely (esp. Ebbinghaus 1979, 1996) or 
in combination with some other phonograms 
drawn from the Latin system (used to record the 
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sign for /f/) and the Germanic runes (to record 
the glides /w/ and /j/, see Bibliographia Gotica, 
after Ebbinghaus 1996). Whatever the actual ori- 
gin, the Gothic alphabet seems to have died out 
with its language, leaving no offshoots. 


12, ARMENIAN 


An analogous functional purpose led to the 
establishment of a new alphabet a century or so 
later, in the 5th c. CE, devised to record the Clas- 
sical Armenian language. Tradition assigns the 
adaptation to the sole initiative of St Mesrop, but 
the precise historical circumstances are unclear 
and, especially, the source model for the new 
script has been the subject of much scholarly 
discussion. There seems to be a generally unani- 
mous consensus now in accepting a cursive (as 
opposed to uncial) form of the Greek alphabet 
as the template (+ Greek and Armenian). The 
newly-adapted alphabet is perfectly accurate 
in registering the complex phonemic realities 
of the Armenian language (Clackson 2007:126), 
which indicates a remarkable degree of creative 
input in devising new phonograms at adapta- 
tion stage, with a total of 15 additions, part of the 
complete repertoire of 39). 


13. GLAGOLITIC AND CYRILLIC 


A new, unconnected, process of graphic revival 
of the Greek alphabet took place some five cen- 
turies later for the same cultural and religious 
purposes, and it appears that this process was 
dual, enacted to record the Slavic language and 
its liturgy, especially in Bulgaria and Croatia, 
through the creation of two alphabets, Glagolitic 
(glagol, ‘word') and Cyrillic (named after the 
alleged ‘inventor’, Saint Cyril). The former is 
now almost universally accepted as being an 
earlier template for the latter, though its graphic 
source is less than clear (most likely a form of 
cursive Greek, Cubberley 1996, but see Diringer 
1948:486—7 for other counter hypotheses). Cyril- 
lic was normalized from the more ‘formal’ Greek 
uncial style instead, with an additional set of lig- 
atures drawn directly from Glagolitic, together 
with a series of modified Greek letters (/b/ and 
/z/ for instance) and, possibly, new arbitrary 
signs invented to render the wealth of phonolog- 
ical makeup of the Slavic language. Ultimately, 
the development of the written languages of 


the Slavic family follows the course of religious 
affiliation: Russia, Ukraine, Bulgaria and Serbia 
accepted the Cyrillic alphabet as their instru- 
ment for religious communication under the 
aegis of the Byzantine Empire, while Roman 
Christianity brought with it the tradition in Latin 
letters, to which Croatia, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia ultimately adhered. 
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Alphabet, The Origin of the Greek 
1. HISTORICAL REMARKS 


The construction of the first complete alpha- 
bet — that is, a segmental script representing 
both consonants and vowels — is probably the 
greatest technological legacy of ancient Greek 
culture, but it was not a writing system invented 
from scratch. Its origins must be traced back at 
least to a strategy employed by scribes in Egypt, 
whose hieroglyphic writing (along with its cur- 
sive derivatives, hieratic and demotic) involves 
complex orthography. In addition to logograms, 
which represent entire words, and determina- 
tives, which limit or define other signs, phono- 
grams represent phonetic components of words 
(employing both the rebus principle and acro- 
phony), a tool particularly useful for introducing 
abstract concepts or foreign names. The earliest 
evidence of Egyptian hieroglyphs (from Abydos 
ca 3200 BCE) already contains phonograms, and 
therefore provides a terminus ante quem for the 
fundamental strategy which underlies all later 
alphabetic scripts. These phonograms repre- 
sented consonant features — not vowels, which 
had to be supplied by the reader - and are of 
three types: those representing a single conso- 
nant and those representing a sequence of two 
or three consonants (whether vowels would have 
been voiced between them or not). Although 
there existed a nearly complete set of monocon- 
sonantal phonograms, these never constituted a 
distinct orthographic subsystem (a consonantal 
alphabet), but at all periods were used in con- 
junction with the logographic and determina- 
tive symbols (Loprieno 1995713). The Egyptians, 
therefore, used a consonantal strategy as part 
of a larger and more complex writing system. 

The next step in the evolution of the alphabet 
was precisely this realization: that a consonantal 
strategy had the potential to be an independent 
system. If Egyptian scribes recognized the advan- 
tages of such a system for their own language, for 
some reason they refrained from developing it, 
perhaps due to the combined weight of religious, 
educational, aesthetic, and socioeconomic tradi- 
tions. In any case, such an independent system 
is first attested by the so-called Protosinaitic 
inscriptions, which adapted symbols from the 
Egyptian scripts to represent a West Semitic 
language. These West Semitic speakers used 
the acrophonic method employed by Egyptian 


scribes to create a new set of monoconsonantal 
symbols representing the consonant phonemes 
of their native language. Acrophony works by 
taking a logographic symbol and assigning it a 
phonetic value abstracted from the onset of the 
word it represents. For example, the logogram 
for the word “hand” was chosen to represent 
/d/ in Egyptian because the Egyptian word for 
“hand” began with /d/. The same logogram was 
used to represent /k/ in the West Semitic system, 
however, because the West Semitic word for 
“hand” ( *kapp) began with /k/, 

These Protosinaitic inscriptions of the Serabit 
el-Khadim region of the Sinai were described by 
the 6th c. CE Alexandrian merchant and traveler 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, but were first treated 
archaeologically in 1905 by Sir William Flinders 
Petrie following his excavations of the Serabit 
el-Khadim region of the Sinai. Cosmas, remark- 
ably, seems to have recognized them as part of 
a Semitic tradition preceding the Greek alpha- 
bet. It was Sir Alan Gardiner who first realized 
the Semitic-alphabetic nature of the inscriptions 
eleven years after Petrie's dig (McCarter 1975; 
Woodard 2010:25). New inscriptions found at the 
site of Wadi el-HGl, northwest of Luxor (ancient 
Thebes) in Egypt, are thought to be earlier still 
and have been assigned to the reign of Amen- 
emhat III (ca 1853-1809 BCE), or, with a higher 
degree of confidence, to the period ca 1850-1700 
(Darnell et al. 2005:90; Woodard 2010:26; Hackett 
2004 places them ca 1800 BCE), They cannot 
be read but are formally consistent with the 
Protosinaitic symbols and therefore our oldest 
evidence for the second conceptual act underly- 
ing the later Greek alphabet. Based on this new 
evidence, the date of that act, the invention of 
a Protosinaitic consonantal alphabet, has been 
placed as early as ca ig00 (Woodard 2010:26) or 
even ca 2000 BCE (Hackett 2004:84). 

Although these Wadi el-H6l inscriptions can- 
not be read, they provide us with new information 
about the development of independent alpha- 
betic systems. They have shown, for instance, 
that the character which would become beta 
in the Greek script originates from a hieratic 
character, rather than hieroglyphic, as was pre- 
viously assumed (Darnell et al. 2005:77). They 
are the first Protosinaitic inscriptions found in 
Egypt, and their chronological priority suggests 
that the adaptation happened there too, rather 
than the Sinai or Syrio-Palestine, the sites of sub- 
sequent inscriptions. Wherever this action took 
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place, it involved interaction between speakers 
of Egyptian and an unknown West Semitic lan- 
guage. Western Asiatic populations were already 
moving into Egypt during the First Intermedi- 
ate Period, and are attested in records through- 
out the Middle Kingdom. Wadi el-Hdl was both 
economically and militarily important, facilitat- 
ing travel between Thebes and its neighbors 
to the west and northwest in peacetime, and 
serving as a base to forestall attacks from that 
direction (see Darmell et al. 2005:74 for a map 
of the area). A late Middle Kingdom hieratic 
inscription at Wadi el-H6I mentions a “general of 
the Asiatics” (apparently Egyptian had a generic 
word for Semitic-speaking peoples; elsewhere 
during the Middle Kingdom we find a “scribe 
of the Asiatics,” Darnell et al. 2005:88), who was 
presumably the leader of an Egyptian unit com- 
prised largely or solely of Western Asiatic mer- 
cenaries, which, like all Egyptian military units, 
would have a scribe attached, who would have 
frequent occasion to write out Semitic names 
at least. In the absence of earlier evidence, an 
adaptation at Wadi el-Hdl, the site of the earli- 
est Protosinaitic inscriptions, or even nearby 
Thebes, is at least explicable in the framework of 
military administration. 

In any event, use of this isolated consonan- 
tal system seen in the Protosinaitic inscriptions 
spread among West Semitic speaking popu- 
lations, and a local variant, known as Proto- 
Canaanite, is attested in the archaeological record 
of Syria-Palestine from the 17th-12th c. BCE 
(McCarter 1975). Over the course of these centu- 
ries the system evolved. Whereas initially, like its 
Egyptian model, the signs could be written either 
vertically or horizontally, there was an early pref- 
erence for horizontal writing; they also gradually 
lost their pictorial quality, becoming more linear 
in shape. Sometime before the 10th c. BCE it 
was adapted for the Phoenician language, and 
sinistrograde writing quickly dominated over 
dextrograde and boustrophedon (Hackett 2004; 
Woodard 2010:27). It was the Phoenician version 
which would provide the model for the Aramaic 
and Hebrew adaptations, and, of course, for the 
Greeks too. 


2. THE PHOENICIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
GREEK ALPHABET 


Maritime trade spread the Phoenician alpha- 
bet west across the Mediterranean. Among the 


Greeks themselves there was a strong tradition 
of the alphabet’'s Phoenician origin. Herodotus 
(5.58) tells us that Ionian Greeks adopted the 
Phoenician letters, “remodeling some of them” 
(metarruthmisantés sphedn oliga), and contin- 
ued to refer to them as “Phoenician” (cf. Plin. 
HN 5.13, 7.16; Diod. Sic. 5.58.2—3; Critias fr, B2.g 
West), Tacitus (Amr. 11.14) reports a tradition 
in which the Phoenicians learned their char- 
acters from the Egyptians and taught them to 
the Greeks. Direct Phoenician involvement is 
clear, however, even independent of tradition, 
not only from the similarity between the Greek 
and Phoenician symbols, but from their Semitic 
names and common order. The Greek adapta- 
tion stands out for one (systemic) change in par- 
ticular: the introduction of vowel signs. 

This was the final step to a functionally trans- 
parent phonemic system. With the isolation of 
the monoconsonantal strategy and the forma- 
tion of the Protosinaitic script, its inventors had 
drastically simplified literacy by permanently 
reducing the characters required to adequately 
represent a language, making it, in that sense, 
universal. It remained incomplete, however, 
in that vital information had still to be sup- 
plied by the reader: the inherent vowel sounds 
interspersed between consonants could not be 
extracted from the script alone, but had to be 
known, Command of the Greek alphabet, on the 
other hand, allowed someone to approximate 
even unknown words in speech. Although it 
is revolutionary for this reason, many adapta- 
tions of individual characters are conservative, 
as were the retention of their Semitic names and 
traditional order. 

There are 22 consonant phonemes (- Con- 
sonants) in the standard Phoenician inventory 
(Hackett 2004:369) and only 17 in the inventory 
of 8th c. Greek (Woodard 2004a:616, 2004b:657— 
658). If we ignore some of the finer phonetic 
details, these two languages overlap in some 
13 consonants. Both have a series of bilabial, 
dental, and velar voiceless stops, /p/, /t/, and 
/k/ respectively, and their voiced counterparts, 
/b/, /d/, and /g/. The Greeks adopted these char- 
acters wholesale: Phoenician pe ‘) was used for 
Greek pi!" (with the same value /p/); likewise 
Ph. faw + > Gk. tau T, and Ph. kap 4 > Gk. 
kappa *; Ph. bet 9 > Gk. beta B; Ph. dalet 4 
> Gk. delta A; Ph, gimel “\ > Gk. gamma. Greek, 
however, had a corresponding series of voice- 
less aspirated stops, /p'/, /t*/, and /k®/, which 
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were lacking in Phoenician, while Phoenician 
had two other stops, so-called emphatic-t and 
emphatic-k, without equivalents in Greek (on 
their pronunciation see Woodard 1997:168-169). 
To represent the voiceless aspirated dental stop 
/t®/, the Greek adapters repurposed Ph tet © 
(emphatic-t) to create Gk theta ®. They made 
no provisions, however, for representing the 
corresponding bilabial /p"/ and velar /k"/ voice- 
less aspirated stops; for that, two new charac- 
ters would be created sometime later, This 
brings us to the first peculiarity of the adapta- 
tion process. 


2.a, The Adaptation Process 


2.a.i, Consonants 

While the adapters repurposed a Phoenician 
character to represent the aspirated dental stop 
/t®/, they let pé do double duty for /p/ and /p*/, 
and had kappa stand for both /k/ and /k"/. There 
was no corresponding emphatic-p in Phoenician 
to continue the mapping scheme with /p*/, but 
note that the adapters decided not to use Ph. gop 
? (emphatic-k) for /k"/, which could have paral- 
leled Ph. tet > Gk. theta. What is peculiar, though, 
is that they repurposed Ph. gop not for any dis- 
tinct Greek phoneme, but for an allophone of 
/k/ — that is, a backed variant occurring only 
when followed by certain vowels — and called it 
goppa ©. It soon fell into disuse. Why would the 
adapters effectively waste raw material afforded 
by Ph. gop 9 on an insignificant Greek allophone 
while at the same time asking pi and kappa to 
assume double functions? 

The treatment of nasals and liquids was again 
conservative: the two Phoenician nasal charac- 
ters mem “ and nun “ were cast as Greek mu 
and nu , with roughly the same values, while 
the liquids famed and res 4 became Gk. lambda 
L and rho P. The shared glide /w/ is more puz- 
zling: what becomes Gk. wau shares the name, 
value, and position of Ph. waw, but it takes 
the novel form F; the form of Ph. waw ‘’, how- 
ever, is employed for the Greek vowel upsilon \, 
with a different position, value, and name (on 
which more later), The new Greek form of wau 
F, as its alternate name digamma suggests, was 
based on the morphology of gamma. Turning 
to the treatment of fricatives and vowels, the 
double consonants, and the appended charac- 
ters, we find many of the innovations which 
distinguish the Greek alphabet; as we will see, 


these features are at the heart of the most con- 
tentious questions, such as the date and location 
of this process. 

Phoenician possessed four symbols represent- 
ing sounds characterized, at least in part, by a 
sibilant feature. Greek shared the fricative den- 
tal sibilant /s/ and so employed Ph. shin W as 
Gk. sigma &. The Greek name of the letter, from 
a root meaning “to hiss” (Woodard 2010:32), was 
a secondary one: although we refer to the Phoe- 
nician characters by their Hebrew names, the 
Phoenician name was probably shan (Woodard 
1997188), and it was called san by some Greek 
populations, as Herodotus informs us (1.139). 
The remaining three Phoenician symbols were 
probably affricates, with no clear equivalent in 
Greek (Woodard 2010:32). One of these, Ph. sade 
[’, probably represented a glottalized version of 
the affricate Ph. samek = /t§/ (Hackett 2004:369- 
370); it was employed by the Greeks as the letter 
san M. The early value of Gk. sam is uncertain. 
When followed by an i-vowel, the Proto-Greek 
labiovelar */k*/ became the dental /t/ in most 
dialects (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek); in 
Arcadian, however, an intermediate stage is pre- 
served, probably something like [ts] (similar to 
the value of the Phoenician exemplar sade) and 
this is found spelled with a truncated version of 
the letter san (Woodard 2010:33). If the original 
value of san. was in fact [t’] - which is of course 
not clear — then this would provide us with valu- 
able information about the dialect of the adapt- 
ers. The letter san, however, typically alternates 
with sigma in the local alphabets, and the latter 
eventually prevails. 

The other two Phoenician symbols in this 
group, having no close equivalent in Greek, were 
repurposed in a new and surprising way. The 
Ph. zayin I, with the value /d2/, became Gk. zeta 
i; and Ph. samek =, with the value /t?/, became 
Gk. xi £ The values assigned to the Greek let- 
ters, however, were not single phonemes but 
double consonant sequences: the Greek letter 
zeta representing [z]+(d]} and the letter xi stand- 
ing for [k]+[s]. These letters have always posed a 
problem. Whereas goppa at least represented an 
allophone, these symbols are completely redun- 
dant: zeta could be spelled with the symbols 
sigma and delta instead (where /s/ would natu- 
rally be voiced [z] before a voiced consonant), 
and xi could be spelled with the symbols kappa 
and sigma — and in fact they were so spelled 
in some local alphabets (- Local Scripts). This 
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violates the spirit of simplicity at the heart 
of technology: to minimize the character set 
required to reasonably represent the sounds of 
a language. 


z.a.ii. Vowels and Semivowels 

Both Greek and Phoenician had a glottal frica- 
tive /h/ (the spiritus asper), but the adapters did 
not use Ph. fe 4, instead employing Ph. fet A 
(representing a voiceless pharyngeal fricative) 
to create Gk. (Aj)eta 8 /h/. Some Greek dialects 
lacked this sound, however, and in those alpha- 
bets the letter eta was repurposed as a vowel. 
This brings us to the treatment of Ph. fe % and 
to the great innovation of the Greek system: 
it was repurposed Instead in an entirely new 
way, as Gk. epsilon &, representing three dis- 
tinct vowels /&/, /é,/, and /é,/ (where /é,/ cor- 
responds to the sound of later Euclidean-reform 
eta <H> and /é,/ to that of the digraph <EI>) 
(-+ Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in Attica). The 
Phoenician letter ‘alep ¢ stood for a glottal stop 
with no counterpart in Greek, and the symbol 
was repurposed as Gk. alpha A, the symbol 
for the vowels /4/ and /a/. The Phoenician 
symbol] ‘ayin 0, which represented a voiced 
pharyngeal fricative (see Woodard 1997:188-189 
for phonetic details), without a Greek coun- 
terpart, became Gk. omikron O, standing, like 
epsilon, for three distinct vowels, /d/, /6,/, and / 
0/ (where /6,/ corresponds to the sound of later 
omega <Q> and /6,/ to that of the digraph <OY>). 
The choice of Phoenician models for these three 
Greek letters, alpha, epsilon, and omikron, might 
well have been arbitrary, although Lilian Jeffery 
pointed out their Semitic names: the onsets of 
‘alep, he, and ‘ayin, she proposed, would have 
reminded a native Greek speaker of the vowel 
groups a, e, and a, respectively (1990:2; Brixhe 
2007b:284-285). 

In addition to the supplemental letter omega 
mentioned briefly already, two more Phoeni- 
cian letters, both representing — glides, would 
be employed for vowel sounds in Greek. The 
first, Ph. yod 1, was a palatal glide /y/ (which 
sound in Greek had already vanished), and it 
was used to create Gk iota $, representing the 
vowels /i/ and /i/. This choice is understand- 
able: “cross-linguistically, it is common for the 
consonant [y] and the vowel |i| to alternate as 
context-conditioned phonetic variants, as do, in 
parallel fashion, [| w] and [u}” (Woodard 2010:36). 
The Phoenician letter waw ‘’ — the value, name, 


and position of which, as we have already seen, 
being given to a Greek letter with a new form 
F — was used to create Gk upsilon \, the first 
supplemental letter, representing the vowels /1i/ 
and /t/. 

Omitting Greek upsilon for the moment, we 
have now described the sequence of 22 char- 
acters — from alpha to tau — comprising the 
‘original’ Greek adaptation, as the identical 
sequence and Semitic nomenclature of the two 
alphabets reveal. This very sequence of Greek 
letters appears on three copper plaques found 
at Fayum, which represents an early form of 
the Greek alphabet, if not the earliest evidence 
(Woodard 2010:36; Brixhe 20074). The epichoric - 
or local — alphabets of Greece display greater 
formal variation (including stance) than the 
typesetting of this article represents; see Jeffery 
(1990) for comprehensive charts and illustra- 
tive plate (+ Local Scripts). The fine details of 
these local alphabets are beyond the scope of 
this article, as is the interesting question of their 
eventual demise with the Euclidean reforms, in 
which a standardized Greek alphabet was widely 
adopted within three decades of its implementa- 
tion during the archonship of Euclides at Ath- 
ens (403-402 BCE). The interpretation of those 
details, however, underlies intense controversy 
about when, where, and why the Greek alphabet 
was adapted, and the avenues of its dissemina- 
tion. It remains for us to examine the supple- 
mental letters, which, not being original, show 
greater variation in the local alphabets. 


3. VARIATIONS OF THE GREEK ALPHABET 


We have already described one supplemental 
letter, upsifon, the first addition in the extended 
alphabet, as shown by its place in the traditional 
sequence; and we have mentioned another, 
omega, which was attached at the end of the 
sequence in lonia, Knidos, Paros, and Melos, 
sometime during the second half of the 7th c. 
(Jeffery 1990:325). That leaves three letters, phi, 
chi, and psi, which show such variation in local 
treatment that they are used to classify Greek 
alphabets. The addition of phi /p"/ and chi X 
/k*/ completes the triple series of voiced aspi- 
rated stops (/t"/ was already covered by theta). 
In alphabets lacking these characters, the sounds 
were represented by pi and kappa, respectively. 
The letter psi Y, like zeta and xi, represents a 
sequence of two consonants: in this case [p]+[s], 
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a [stop]+[sibilant}] sequence analogous to xi. 
Like the two other double consonants, it could 
be — and was - spelled using a combination of 
existing letters, which indicates some motiva- 
tion, or explanation, for their existence. Based 
on an influential map of alphabets by Adolf 
Kirchhoff in 1877, the local Greek scripts are 
now often classified largely by the treatment of 
these three characters, according to the follow- 
ing color scheme. 

Dark blue alphabets (including those of Argos, 
Knidos, Corinth, the Ionic Dodecanese and some 
Aegean islands) contained phi, chi, and psi, with 
the values we have given above; light blue alpha- 
bets (including those of Attica and some Ionic 
islands in the Aegean) were missing the let- 
ters xi and psi. The two blue versions, there- 
fore, had different, but self-consistent, strategies 
for spelling the sequences [k]+{s} and [p]+[s]; 
red alphabets, for the same sequences, were 
inconsistent, Red alphabets (such as those from 
Euboea, Boeotia, Arcadia, and Laconia) lack a 
letter for ps/ (using phi + sigma) and its character 
‘lis assigned the value of /k*/ instead; they also 
lack the character £, assigning the value [k]+(s] 
to X (see Woodard 1997:215 about a possible 
subdivision of red alphabets). Green alphabets 
(including those from Thera, Melos, and Crete) 
lack phi, chi, and psi altogether, for which reason 
they are often called ‘primitive’; they also lack 
xi, but they do possess upsilon. (Note well that a 
common alphabetic system [blue, red, etc.] does 
not necessarily indicate shared morphology.) 

Roger Woodard (1997) offers an explanation 
of several peculiar choices in the adaptation 
based on linguistic and orthographic analysis. 
The linguistic sensitivity of the adapters — such 
as the treatment of allophonic goppa — suggests 
to him some experience with writing systems, 
and he focuses on the sole remnant of Bronze 
Age writing in Greece, the + Cypriot Syllabary. 
The + Cypriot dialect of Greek is closely related 
to ~ Arcadian, where, as mentioned above, the 
letter san is found representing the onset of 
the word tis (ts) ‘any one’, with the possible 
value [t’], being an intermediate stage between 
Proto-Greek */k¥/ and Gk. /t/. The same word 
in the Cypriot script is spelled with the syllabo- 
gram [si], which could mean that the Proto- 
Arcado-Cypriot affricate had become a fricative 
/s/ in Cypriot, or it could indicate a Cypriot 
strategy for spelling the now rare affricate with 
an s-character, thus providing a motivation 


for the inclusion of the seemingly redundant 
character san (Woodard 1997:77-184; 2010:33). 
Woodard also argues that the syllabic strategies 
of Cypriot scribes can explain — and seem to 
be the only current explanation — for assign- 
ing characters to the redundant [z]+[d], [k]+{s], 
and [p]+[s] sequences (Woodard 1997:ch.6). It 
should be stressed, however, that such analysis 
claims knowledge of the Cypriot system, which, 
although perhaps most naturally to be found on 
the island of Cyprus, is not itself geographically 
specific. Inscriptions with Cypriot syllabic char- 
acters have been found elsewhere, most recently 
an archaic 8th or early 7th c. BCE pottery sherd 
at Kilise Tepe in Cilicia (Egetmeyer et al. 2010). 


4. PLACE AND TIME OF ADAPTATION 


The question of where the adaptation took place 
is never entirely distinguished from the ques- 
tions of when and why. We can be sure that it 
happened at some location where Phoenician 
and Greek speakers interacted, but the extent 
of Phoenician trade routes provides a long list 
of possibilities by that criterion alone. Looking 
beyond mere commercial importance, Crete’s 
Green or ‘primitive’ alphabet has made it attrac- 
tive to some scholars. Al Mina, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus have all been favored at various times as 
major centers of trade with geographical prox- 
imity to the Phoenicians. A bilingual military 
context, such as that of Wadi el-Hél mentioned 
above, could be found in Greek mercenary 
activity documented throughout the Near East 
(Woodard 2010:42—43). Euboea, a cultural center 
during the Iron Age and always a candidate, 
has recently been championed by Powell (1991; 
2002), who, following Wade-Gery, argues that 
the adaptation was engineered by a single per- 
son in order to record Homeric poetry (— Epic 
Diction), Although many scholars have ques- 
tioned the likelihood of a high-literary motive, 
both on comparative grounds and within the 
context of a potent oral tradition, any criticism 
is forced to account somehow for the fact that 
early evidence is largely metrical — and predomi- 
nately hexametrical (- Metrics). 

Dating the adaptation is likewise bound 
up with questions of geography and motiva- 
tion. The Wade-Gery and Powell hypothesis, 
for example, inextricably links the problem to 
the Homeric question. The date of the earliest 
inscriptions traditionally places us in the late 
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8th c., but the formal variation of these inscrip- 
tions probably pushes the adaptation back at 
least to the beginning of that century. Claude 
Brixhe re-dates some Phrygian grafhti — the ear- 
liest to the beginning of the 8th century — based 
on radio-carbon work at Gordium, and argues 
a much earlier date still for an adaptation in 
Anatolia and extended collaboration with Greek 
speakers (2002:25-28; 2007:278). He explains 
the lack of earlier evidence on the fragility of 
media, which, incidentally, can also explain 
why the first surviving inscriptions are metrical: 
more prosaic inscriptions and their flimsy media 
have perished. In support of an earlier date, 
although the direction of the Phoenician script 
was uniformly sinistrograde by 1000 BCE, early 
examples of Greek writing can be sinistrograde, 
dextrograde, or even boustrophedon. It is hard 
to reconcile this feature with a later date, but 
perhaps no harder than explaining the complete 
lack of earlier inscriptions. In addition, various 
features of Greek letters (such as the dotted 
omicron or stemless delta) argue for an earlier 
date. If this leads us to imagine a “complicated 
and extended process” of adaptation, instead of 
a single moment (Hackett 2004:86), it must be 
a process with moments sufficiently decisive to 
account for, among other things, the traditional 
mnemonic sequence and common vowel signs. 


5. CLOSING REMARKS 


The search for the adaptation’s motivation can 
be immediately subdivided into at least three 
questions. Why did the Greeks adopt a writing 
system? Why did they adopt a Semitic conso- 
nantal system in particular? Why did the adapt- 
ers introduce vowel signs? In answer to the first 
question, we might ask back why any useful 
technology is adopted cross-culturally, although 
context-specific motivations, both literary and 
administrative, have been proposed. The quasi- 
magical status to which writing systems are 
often elevated by illiterate (and even some liter- 
ate) people contributes to their replication, as 
does the reach, simplicity, and even mnemonic 
sequence of alphabetic systems. The reach 
and simplicity no doubt appealed to the Greek 
adapters, but in answer to the second question: 
it was probably Phoenician maritime trade that 
brought it to them, or some other chance bilin- 
gual context, such as mercenary activity. 


It is the third question which is most curious, 
being unique to the Greek adaptation. While 
possible that the adapters had an elegant vision 
of a more transparent and powertul system, 
they might merely have been solving cross- 
linguistic problems when they introduced vow- 
els. Semitic languages have a triconsonantal root 
structure (> Root Structure (and Ablaut)), where 
interspersed vowels distinguish the actualized 
words of any given root. For example, the Arabic 
root KTB — meaningless and unpronounceable 
in itself — possesses a generic sense, ‘writing’, 
which is abstracted from its realization in nouns, 
like Autub ‘books’, and verbs such as kataba ‘he 
wrote’ (Healey 1990:207). In the absence of vowel 
marks of some kind, readers have to supply them 
from memory. Although this type of system 
would perhaps be manageable for Greek, it con- 
tains not only words which begin with vowels, 
unlike Semitic languages, but also many words 
with several consecutive vowel sounds (like 
dnoia ‘feeblemindedness’, or hugieia ‘health’), 
and even words made up entirely of vowels (like 
the conjunction é ‘or’, or the verb edd ‘I permit’), 
all of which make it a very unsuitable system. 
On the other hand, it is also quite unsuitable 
for Semitic languages, in which words based 
on common roots can be distinguished only by 
their vowels, and anyway Greek had managed, 
to a limited extent, with the similar unsuitability 
of + Linear B. 
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NIcHOLAS SWIFT 


Alphabetical Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The use of a strict alphabetic arrangement in 
Greek lexicography has not been the most wide- 
spread system among scholarly works. In Antiq- 
uity, onomastica, i.e. works ordered according 
to (wider or narrower) semantic fields and hav- 
ing a ‘horizontal’ structure (+ Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period), were gener- 
ally preferred to lexica, which are works with a 
‘vertical’ structure in which lemmata followed by 
explanation(s) are mostly set out in alphabetical 
order (Esposito 2009:260). The Glosses of Zeno- 
dotus (4th/3rd c. BCE) are the first collection of 
words displaying an alphabetical arrangement by 
the first letter (2). The first examples of fully alpha- 
betized lexica are to be placed in the 2nd c. CE 
(Galen, Harpocration, P.Oxy. 15.1802+71.4812), 
even if such an arrangement may date back to 
the second half of the 1st c. CE, as allegedly in the 
case of Pamphilus’ synonymic lexicon On plants 
(3). Nonetheless, such a system never became 
the standard in Greek and Byzantine lexica, 
which show different degrees of alphabetization 
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(4). A reason for avoiding full alphabetization in 
ancient and Byzantine lexicography could per- 
tain to the troublesome and expensive operation 
of writing (lists of) words several times in order 
to reach a perfect arrangement (Daly 1967:89- 
90; Naoumides 1969:188; Alpers 1990:18, 2001:196; 
Esposito 2009:261—262). More generally, in Greek 
lexicopgraphy “progress toward the regular use of 
absolute alphabetic order does not [...] follow 
anything like a straight line” (Daly 1967:67). 


2. ORIGINS 


The origins of alphabetization can possibly be 
traced to scholarly activity in Alexandria (Daly 
1967:22—29; Alpers 1975213), A meaningful exam- 
ple is provided by the Pinakes (frr. 429-453 
Pfeiffer) by Callimachus (ca. 303—240 BCE), a crit- 
ical inventory of past literary authors and works 
in 120 books that probably was alphabetically 
arranged within its sections (Daly 1967:22—23; 
Pfeiffer 1968:129; Alpers 19751216; > Dictionaries 
of Onomastics: From Antiquity to the Byzan- 
tine Period). Yet onomastica were much more 
widespread at that time (see, for instance, the 
Atakta by Philitas: Alpers 1975:113; Tosi 1994:149). 
Initially, the alphabetic arrangement seems to 
have been used in subsidiary scholarly works for 
reading literary texts, especially Homer. The first 
scholar who applied an alphabetical arrangement 
in his lexicographical collection of Glosses (Glés- 
sai) was Zenodotus of Ephesus (4th/3rd c. BCE; 
sch, Od. 3.444b1 Pontani; Pfeiffer 1968215 n. 2; 
Wouters 1969:290; Nickau 1972:40; Alpers 1975:113, 
116; 2001195). The alphabetic arrangement of this 
work — chiefly devoted to the vocabulary of epic 
and lyric poetry (Pfeiffer 1968:15), and possi- 
bly to dialectal words (Nickau 1972:40—43; Tosi 
1994:151-155; + Dictionaries of Dialects: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) — was proba- 
bly limited to the first letter and could have been 
conceived as a way of supplying readers with 
a ready account of a word (Nickau 1972:39—40; 
Tosi 19945151155). 


3. HELLENISTIC AGE 


Furthermore, fragments of lexicographic works 
alphabetically organized by the first or second let- 
ter can be recovered in some papyri. Besides the 
‘poetical onomasticon’ of P. Hib. 2.172 (ca. 270-230 
BCE), which shows an “apparent impulse toward 
alphabetization” even though “the alphabetic 
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appearance is [...| somewhat illusory” (Daly 
1967:29; see Esposito 2009:260), the Homeric 
and Epic lexicon of P.Hib. 2.175 (ca. 260-240 
BCE) is alphabetized up to the first two letters 
(Daly 1967:29; Tosi 1994:151; Esposito 2009:263, 
287 nr. 1). This kind of arrangement can also be 
observed in P.Berol. inv. 9965 (3rd/and c. BCE) 
and P.Heid. 1.200 (3rd/2nd c. BCE) (Esposito 
2009:263, 287-288 nrr. 2-3). This system hardly 
was used systematically by glossographers (Alp- 
ers 19753113; Dyck 1987230), yet slight evidence 
of it could possibly come from Neoptolemus 
of Parium (3rd c. BCE) (see frr. g-10 Mette; 
cf. Tosi 19941254; Ascheri 2010). More generally, 
the evidence of lexicographical papyri proves 
that alphabetization in lexicography remained 
a process in fieri, depeding on the typologies 
and purposes of every single lexicon (Naou- 
mides 1969182-183, 188-190; Esposito 2009:263; 
Schironi 2009:32-35). 


4. IMPERIAL AGE 


Different typologies of alphabetization can 
be recovered for Imperial times. A two-letter 
arrangement was, for instance, adopted in the 
Homeric lexicon of Apollonius Sophista (1st c. CE; 
Daly 1967:32; Alpers 1975:113-114; Dickey 2007:24- 
25), and can also be noticed in some papyri 
(Esposito 2009:263). On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Galen's De simplicium medicamentorum 
temperamentis ac facultatibus, the six books of 
the synonymic lexicon On plants (Peri botanén, 
Gal. 11.792-798 Kiihn) by Pamphilus (2nd half 
of the ist c. CE) may have been fully alpha- 
betized, possibly representing the first lexicon 
with such an arrangement (Wendel 1949:345; 
Perilli 1999:442; 2006:174-175; > Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine 
Period). Nonetheless, the first surviving lexica 
fully alphabetized date to the 2nd c. CE, viz. 
Galen's Lexicon to Hippocrates (Tén Hippokrd- 
tuus glossdn exegesis; Daly 1967:34—-35; Alpers 
1975:114; Perilli 1999:445, 455; 2000; 2006:66; 
Dickey 2007:45-46; Alpers 20082255) and Har- 
pocration's Lexicon to the ten orators (Léxeis ton 
déka rhétdrén; Dindorfi853; Keaney 1974; Per- 
illi 2000:50-51; Dickey 2007:94). Furthermore, 
Galen's 48 books On names in the Attic prose 
writers (Para tois Attikois sungrapheusin ono- 
mata) were alphabetically arranged “according 
to the order of the initial letters” (19.60 Kiihn; 
Alpers 1975214; Perilli 1999:442; 2000:38; see 


also Galen in the preface to his Hippocratic 
lexicon, Gal. 19.62-63 Kiihn; Perilli 1999:441; 
2000:38). An almost strict alphabetization was 
also used by Timaeus in his lexicon to Plato 
(3rd c. CE?), as he briefly explains in his prefa- 
tory epistle (p. 92 Valente; Esposito 2009:261; 
Valente 2012:58—59). 

Evidence for the development towards alpha- 
betical ordering also comes from some papyri, 
such as P.Ryl. 3.532 (2nd/3rd c. CE; Alpers 1981:116 
n. 74; Esposito 2009:263, 292 nr. 12), and espe- 
cially P.Oxy. 15.1802+71.4812 (2nd/3rd c. CE), the 
oldest example of a fully alphabetized lexicon 
closely linked to the erudite tradition coming 
from Pamphilus’ onomasticon via Vestinus and 
Diogenianus (Esposito 2009:263, 272-286; 291— 
292 nr. 12; Schironi 2009). In his epitome of 
Pamphilus’ work, Diogenianus furthermore used 
“an order dependent upon the first three or four 
letters" (Daly 1967:66), according to Hesychius' 
prefatory epistle to his lexicon (Il 12-15 Latte; 
see Latte 1953:XXXI), to the excerptum from 
Diagenianus’ lexicon (Latte 1925137-147; Alpers 
1975:04), and to P.Oxy. 47.3329 and PS! 8.892 
(Esposito 2009: 263, 268-270, 294-295). 

Among the Atticist lexica (-+ Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period) the largest number of different typolo- 
gies can be discovered: the lexicon of Minucius 
Pacatus Irenaeus (ist c. CE) is said to have been 
alphabetically arranged (Suda «1 190, 7 29 Adler; 
Degani 1995:519), as are those of Aelius Dionysius 
(ist/2nd c. CE) and Pausanias (2nd c. CE) (Erbse 
1950); yet it is difficult to establish the extent 
(Schwabe 1890:5, 9-10; Daly 1967:33-34; Alp- 
ers 1975114). In Phrynichus’ Ecloga (2nd c. CE), 
some entries alphabetically arranged upon the 
first letter — probably due to the sources used 
by the lexicographer, such as the so-called Anti- 
atticista - can be acknowledged in a gener- 
ally unordered disposition (Fischer 1974:38-41; 
Alpers 1975:113-114; 2001:198). 

On the other hand, alphabetization in lexica 
could also be due to later rearrangements, such 
as in Erotian’s Collection af Hippocratic terms 
(16n par’ Hippokrdtei léxeon sunagdgeé; ist c. CE): 
the lexicon survives in an abridged and alphabet- 
ized version, yet originally, the entries followed 
the order of their occurrence in the so-called 
‘dogmatic’ sequence of the Hippocratic corpus 
(Alpers 1975:114; Perilli 2000:33; Alpers 200821255; 
~ Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: Antiq- 
uity and Byzantine Period). The same procedure 
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can be traced in the glossary to Herodotus, whose 
author is unknown (Alpers 1975:114). 


5. LATE ANTIQUITY AND BYZANTINE AGE 


In Late Antique and Byzantine times, alpha- 
betization follows the trends of the previous 
centuries. A strict alphabetic arrangement can be 
observed, for instance, in the Ethnica (Ethnikda) 
by Stephanus of Byzantium (5th/6th c. CE; 
Billerbeck 2006-z0u; > Dictionaries of Scientific 
Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine Period), 
as testified not only by the surviving epitome 
but also by the fragment of a more complete ver- 
sion in ms. Par. Coisl 228, ff. 16-122 (Daly 1967:66; 
Billerbeck 2006:5"-6*), The same degree of 
alphabetization can also be found in Methodius‘ 
etymologicum (between the 5th and gth c. CE: 
+ Etymological Dictionaries: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period) and possibly in Hesy- 
chius’ lexicon (5th/6th c. CE), leaving aside later 
interpolations (Latte 1953:XI-XVI, XXIX—XXXIII; 
Daly 1967:66-67), A source for these interpola- 
tions is represented by the lexicon ascribed to 
St Cyril (Latte 1953:XII—XIII, XLIV-LI; Cunning- 
ham 2003:43, 48; Alpers 2008:1263-1266), whose 
(often defective) alphabetization is extended 
to the first three letters (Drachmann 1936:5-7; 
Alpers 2008:1263-1264). 

In Byzantine times, the Synagoge (8th/gth c. 
CE), one of the most important Byzantine lexica 
closely dependent on St Cyril's lexicon, pres- 
ents “clearly a determined attempt at complete 
alphabetisation, an attempt which was by and 
large successful” (Cunningham 2003:48). Partial 
degrees of alphabetization can be recovered, for 
instance, in the Etymologicum Genuinum (gth c. 
CE), where the general three-letter order is inter- 
rupted by (groups of) entries gathered from well- 
determined sources (Reitzenstein 1897:44-47), 
and in the so-called lexicon of Zonaras (first half 
of the 13th c.), in which the two-letter arrange- 
ment is set out within yrammiatical categories 
(i.e., parts of speech, gender etc.) (Alpers 1981:19 
with n. 23; Perilli 2000:35), 

A Byzantine typology of alphabetic arrange- 
ment is the so-called ‘antistoichic’ (kat’ antisto- 
ikhian, lit.: according to the correspondence of 
letters). It is used, for instance, in the lexicon 
Suda (ca 1000 CE): here, vowels and diphthongs 
whose pronunciation has become identical are 
arranged together (a with ¢; «1 and y with 4 w 


with o, ot with v); moreover, double consonants 
are counted as single ones (Adler 1931:679—680; 
Daly 1967:68; Alpers 1990:26). Nevertheless, a 
first-letter arrangement was still used in the 
13th c. CE, e.g. in Thomas Magister’s Ecloga of 
Attic names and verbs (Ritschl 1832:XVI-XVII). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Anagrams 


+ Poetic Language 


Analogy 


Greek science was based on an analogical grid of a 
contiguity axis (also known as causal or indexical) 
and a similarity axis. Thus Aristotle defined genera 
in the following way (Hesse 1966:61; often quoted, 
e.g., Anttila 197728, 2003:425, Itkonen 2005:2): 


SIMILARITY FUNCTION ANALOGS 
BIRD FISH paradigm sentence 
(morphology) (syntax) 

wings fins locomotion nom. subject 
= 
: lungs _ gills intake of oxygen acc. object 
s feathers scales skin protection dat. verb 

x y Z 


Lining up secure similarities provides an anchor 
for going into the uncertainties of x, y and z. This 
method still represents the essence of scientific 
analysis and everyday perception and under- 
standing. Later, water waves led to sound waves, 
then to light waves, and so on (Hesse 1966:11, 68, 
93-6). Particularly useful in everyday life is the 
application of persuasive analogy — e.g. the state 
is to its citizens as a father is to his children — and 
such analogies are the backbone of cultural con- 
cepts and mythologies. There is in fact nothing 
else. Analogy mediates between actuality and 
potentiality. 

Analogia, mathematical proportion (1:10=2:20, 
2:4=4:8, etc.), was applied to language, resulting 


in the notion of declension and inflectional regu- 
larity. Declensions were paradeigmata ‘exam- 
ples’, handy sanénes ‘guidelines, standards for 
determining other things’. Two schools known 
to us from grammatical tradition, the Alexandn- 
ans and the Stoics of Pergamum, hotly debated 
the analogy-anomaly controversy (understood 
as analogia ‘regularity’ versus anémalia ‘irregu- 
larity’ (+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), 
Ancient Theories of); on their dissenting views 
regarding the crucial concepts of tékAné ‘science’ 
vs. epistemé ‘understanding’ and empeiria 
‘experience’ see Pfeiffer 1968 (- Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 
Another major concem was whether language 
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is created ‘by convention’ (zhései, as symbols are 
chosen to refer to concepts) or ‘by nature’ (phi- 
sei, as in onomatopoeia), see Plato’s Cratylus 
(397a-437d) for these two opposing approaches 
to language. Notice the analogical application 
in logic and linguistics of the concept of pdthos 
‘suffering, experience; what befalls one’, in medi- 
cine ‘attack of sickness, disease’. In logic, ta pdthé 
were properties of things, in grammar, inflec- 
tions of words (declensions, conjugations). In 
language, oblique cases in a way ‘fall away’ from 
the nominative (ptésis ‘fall(ing) > Latin casus), 
like a patient falling ill. 

In Rome, Marcus Terentius Varro produced 
more explicit (‘Alexandrian’) paradigms, but 
the confusion between structure and process/ 
change remained. His ideas came to fuller frui- 
tion in the top Neogrammarian Hermann Paul. 
According to him, language is a system of “groups 
of ideas", mutually related by various associa- 
tions on the basis of similarity of form and/or 
meaning. These are material groups and formal 
groups, roughly corresponding to roots/stems 
vs, grammatical declinations/conjugations (see 
Anttila 1977:25—32, Itkonen 2005:78-80). Thus in 
Latin verb forms, five distinct paradigms inter- 
sect (Itkonen 2005:80~3). In the Greek science 
diagram (above), functions have been added to 
show the parallelism to language paradigms. One 
paradigm is taken as a model, showing the regu- 
larity (analogia) in other paradigms. The labels 
for the columns (BIRD and FISH, animal groups) 
mirror Paul’s stems, his material groups (e.g. 
the Lat. concept/stem mens(a)-). The biological 
components (parts) are parallel to grammatical 
categories, formal groups (e.g. nom. mensa, acc. 
mensam, dat. mensae). 

All this is still quite relevant today, and, 
indeed, the Word-and-Paradigm model for mor- 
phology is the best, and psychologically real. 
Without analogy, there are no paradigms. Even 
further, without analogy there is no meaning, 
and no syntax either. 

However, there is a paradox in the work- 
ings of analogy, which in linguistic literature has 
become known as Sturtevant’s Paradox; sound 
change is regular producing irregularity, whereas 
analogy is irregular (it cannot be predicted) pro- 
ducing regularity (Anttila 1989:94). This refers 
only to dynamic analogy (change). Latin oculus/ 
ocull sg./pl. ‘eye’ ended up in French as /cej — ja / 
through a kind of metathetic suppletion; Old 


ANALOGY 


English ci/cy ‘cow should give cow/*ki [ail]. 
The plural took on an analogical -n, hence kine 
(from the similarly formed children, oxen, etc.). 
The final allomorphic leveling (i.e, analogy) 
re-established regularity: cow/cow-s. 

Apollonius Dyscolus’ sentences grdpheis 
‘you are writing’, graphoiés ‘may you write’ and 
graphe ‘write!’ seem dissimilar at first (Itkomen 
2005:5). But they are similar or analogous once 
they are derived by transformation (metdlépsis) 
from performative verbs in the 1 sg: horizomai se 
graphein ‘| declare you to be writing’, euAhomai 
se grdphein '! wish for you to write’, grdphein se 
epitdsso ‘1 order you to write’. (On the work of 
Apollonius Dyscolus, described as the highest 
expression of ancient ‘analogical grammar’ see 
Blank 1993 and + Philological-Grammatical Tra- 
dition in Ancient Linguistics.) 

Another Greek achievement was the mapping 
of the modes of reasoning, apagdgé, epagdge 
and aphairesis, now known through Latin as 
abduction (hypothetical inference), induction 
and deduction. Abduction is a reasoned guess 
how an observed fact may have come about. It 
suggests that something may be, it introduces 
a new idea; it stands for predictions. Deduc- 
tion is to infer those predictions, it proves that 
something must be; and induction shows that 
something actually is. Abduction shades into 
perceptual judgment (proto-abduction): we do 
not just see, but see something as something. 
Such perceptions cannot be criticized. Abduc- 
tion is extremely fallible; abduction and induc- 
tion are called ampliative inferences, since both 
produce new ideas, increase our knowledge and 
create change. Dynamic analogy is a subtype of 
abduction, and also of deduction. This bridging 
function or aspect of analogy prevents miring 
into formal problems of abduction (see Itkonen 
2005:13-35). In fact, in linguistics one uses the 
concepts of reanalysis and extension or gener- 
alization of the ends of this bridge. Reanalysis 
is analogical, because in it the observed fact or 
situation is aligned with some kind of previous 
knowledge. Reanalysis has a rational character 
(Itkonen 2005:113) (cf. perceptual judgment). 

The following presents some examples of 
analogy. In Pre-Greek (— Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek), intervocalic -s- dropped out (VsV 
> VV). This wreaked havoc with the marking of 
both the future and the dative plural. The situa- 
tion is as follows: 
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PRESENT FUTURE 

A. root ends in trép-o ‘turn’ trép-s-d 

consonant detk-nu-mi ‘point’ detk-s-6 

B. root ends in lu-6 ‘loosen’ lit-s-6 

vowel poié-6 ‘do’ poié-s-6 

C. root ends in meén-O Temain’ men-€-6 

nasal or liquid stél-16 ‘send’ stel-é-6 


Group B has not lost its s-future: that would have 
abolished the distinction between the present 
and the future. Either the -s- was lost here too, 
and then reintroduced from A (dynamic/proces- 
sual analogy — teleology of purpose); or the loss 
was prevented, canceled (strong static/structural 
analogy — teleology of structure). 


trépo 
trépsd 


X = lii-s-6 


Both scenarios use the same analogy for expla- 
nation (ignore length alternation here). Group 
C does lack the -s-. Here the future morpheme 
shape was -es- (from “-/A;s-), which could afford 
to lose the -s-, as it were, since the contrast 
remained with the present (also when con- 
tracted: mend, stel6). 

Greek inherited the pattern nom. Zeus, gen. 
Diwés, dat. Diwei, acc. Zén (*dyezus, diwés, diwet, 
dye:(w)m). These forms are continued in Attic- 
Ionic (Zeus, Dids, Dit) with the exception of the 
acc. Dia which was remodelled by analogy to the 
other oblique cases (gen. and dat.), its suffix -a by 
analogy to the acc. of athematic nouns. Elean, on 
the other hand, preserved the Proto-Greek stem 
form of the accusative Zen and built its oblique 
cases on that: Zénds/Zéni/Zéna, by analogy to the 
oblique cases of meis ‘moon, month’, gen. meénds, 
dat. méni, acc. ména. The nominative meis was 
then changed to meus, by analogy to the nom. 
Zeus. Sky and Moon are hoth celestial entities 
and so the two unique paradigms converged 
formally: Zén- : Zeuis :: mén- : X. 

The Modern Greek future is formed with a 
prefix /9a/, as in /den 9a su yrafo/ ‘| won't be 
writing to you’ ( Joseph 2003:479-84). This prefix 
$a is an offshoot of the verb of volition thélo 
‘want’, as in Classical and later thélo graphein 
‘I want to write’. The infinitive construction gets 
a future reading: thélo grdphein ‘| will write’. 
The situation is analogous to the parallel dual- 


ity in English will (see Tsangalidis 1999). At this 
stage, the Greek situation is quite parallel to 
Germanic have/haben or Romance habere/avoir, 
etc. To return to the example of the Greek future, 
the infinitive-final -n was lost next: thélo [1 sg.| 
graphei and thélei [3 sg.| grdphei ‘I/[s}he will 
write’; the 3 sg. gave the pivot to analogize it 
as ‘he will, he writes’ (reanalysis). This inter- 
pretation surfaced in théla grdpho ‘I will write’. 
Later Greek introduced a subordinate clause 
with Aina ‘[in order] that’: thélé hina grdphé 
‘l want to write [lit. [-want that I-write]’. Now 
this expression also allowed a future reading, 
and the redundant person-marking fossilized 
into a generalized form 9éli (still ‘wants’): Séli 
yrafo and $éli na yrafo, both ‘I will write’. As pur- 
poseless variety is shunned, the ‘fuller’ structure 
got the upper hand. 9éli was reduced to 9€ (and 
at some point deaccented to 9e), Sound change 
blurred the original pattern and it was expanded 
into a fuller unambiguous syntactic diagram; 
then, part of this diagram could wear down to 
snappier morphology. Here starts the interplay 
between sound change and analogy. With some 
permutation, we roughly get: Sél na > $é na > $4 
naV > GanV > 9anC > $a C + 9a V, thus resulting 
in the Modern Gk. future marker (cf. English /in 
Ml do it, I'll ask). 

Analogy is the main instrument in scien- 
tific discovery, when the object of study is not 
directly visible or available. Greek has a fair 
number of n-stems, among which the type agén/ 
agénos (‘assembly, place of agon; contest’) sticks 
out (Anttila 2000:18—43). This is taken as the 
oldest such form. It lacks a plural, although a 
few are attested. Comparative evidence gives it 
as a legitimate analogy. The central Proto-Indo- 
European neuter paradigm was sg.*(H)nom-n 
‘name’ (cp. Lat. nomen), pl. *(H)nom-on-hg (cp. 
Lat. nomina). In the Greek sg. dnoma, *n shows 
as a and a prothetic vowel o- appears (whether 
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or not from a laryngeal is unclear; Laryngeal 
Changes). The plural was remodeled with a -t- 
after the stem: ondmata. The original plural may 
have been *-on-H > *-on-n > “o(n), attested in 
Vedic nama, and Avestan n@mg(n). The same 
ending in words like agon would explain nicely 
the collective meaning. As neuter plurals take 
the predicate in the singular (*agon agetoi ‘an 
agon is taking place’), there was reason to inter- 
pret the ending as masculine singular. Another 
case is kheimon ‘winter, frosts (i.e., cold spells)’ 
and kheima ‘winter weather, cold, frost’ (again 
with a suffix -ma < “mn, cf. Lat. -men). When 
one lines this up with agon, one gets: 


kheiman agon 
kheima xX 


(aga - ‘very, much’) 
X=aga 


How to test this “new” aga-? How does it fit 
in? Games were ‘drives’ (ag-), as in many other 
languages. *ag-y was also a driving unit, and 
in Indo-European cattle herds also gave (meta- 
phorical) names for social units, particularly in 
Greek (e.g, Cretan agélé ‘herd; social group’). 
The adjective agaklutos has a curious accent, 
which agrees best with a phrase with accusative 
of respect, “dga klutds ‘famous with respect to 
the aga, the game’. This kind of fame was the 
highest one could achieve in Ancient Greek cul- 
ture. When the phrasal compound bleached into 
‘very famous’, aga- could be (and was) analogi- 
cally extended beyond the tumults of the games 
or rushing water, and so on. The epiphenomenal 
meaning seepage in compounds like agaklutds is 
well known. English pitch-black is not only ‘black 
as pitch’, but also 'very black’. This reinterpreta- 
tion surfaces in extensions like pitch-white ‘very 
white’ and pitch-red ‘stark red’ (and similarly in 
other languages, e.g. German eiskalt ‘ice cold’ > 
eiswarm ‘very warm’, Swedish /dttestor ‘giant big’ 
> jdtteliten ‘very small’). 

We can solve another long-standing problem 
and provide a convincing etmology for agathés 
‘nobleman’, as “agn-dhh,-o-s, i.e., ‘upholding the 
social unit’ (Anttila 2000:57-74). The agathoi 
were leaders of oikos-sized families/tribes. Here 
belongs also the noun Agd-pd ‘observance of 
social obligations’, and on its basis alse a fair 
number of social graces and functions (agapd- 
zomai, agapdzo ‘treat with affection’, agapétés 
‘beloved’). aga has now been tested inductively, 
it has been validated with analogical prediction, 
it has hermeneutically removed some dtopa, 
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and it has plugged gaps through pattern expla- 
nation (for details see Anttila 2000). 

To sum up: Analogy is central in all mental 
life and most linguists in history have applied it. 
It is also theory-neutral: most models are based 
on it. Typology, cognitive and universal gram- 
mars float on it. Sign language, mythologies and 
cultural frames use it. Finally, analogy belongs 
with its congeners to a fold where linguistics is a 
pure hermeneutic science (~ agent's knowledge, 
understanding from within), not a natural sci- 
ence (~ natural laws, observer's knowledge). 
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Anaphoric Processes 
1, INTRODUCTION 


Anaphoric processes (< Greek anaphord, liter- 
ally ‘carrying back’, but known as a grammatical 
concept already to the ancient grammarians) 
are processes of interpretation in which the ref- 
erence of a linguistic expression is determined 
not directly by interpretation of the descriptive 
material of that expression, but by coreference 
(direct anaphora), or sometimes a more loose 
connection (indirect anaphora), with another 
referent that has already been established in the 
previous discourse. We will refer to this process 
as anaphoric resolution, For example, (ho) hélios 
‘the sun’ by itself refers to the unique entity that 
lights up the earth, so it is not (necessarily) ana- 
phoric. In contrast, hé buts ‘the cow’ will often 
be interpreted as direct anaphora, coreferent 
with a previously mentioned cow (although it 
could also refer generically to the animal cow). 
Finally, hé métér ‘the mother will, in many cases, 
be interpreted as the mother of a previously 
mentioned referent and thus acquires its refer- 
ence via connection to that referent, These are 
prototypical cases only, and all of these noun 
phrases (NPs) can be used in different ways, as 
we will see below. 

Anaphoricity is related to discourse in several 
respects. First, anaphoricity is a major contribu- 
tor to discourse + cohesion: texts get their unity 
partly by being about specific entities, which 
then typically recur throughout them. Secondly, 
the way the discourse is structured places con- 
straints on anaphoric resolution. Thirdly, the 
construction of discourse cohesion can itself be 
viewed as an anaphoric process whereby new 
discourse segments connect to previous dis- 
course segments and only become meaningful 
in the context of this connection. As a direct 
corollary of this, discourse connectives can be 
seen as anaphoric, and like nominal anaphora, 
they can find their antecedent further back and 
not in the immediately preceding discourse units. 

Other categories that must sometimes be 
understood as anaphoric are modality and itera- 
tivity/habituality (+ Mood and Modality): in the 
prototypical case, all the linguistic material that 
is to be understood within a single embedding 
of this kind is syntactically subordinate to the 
expression creating the embedding, but some- 
times embeddings are stretched out over several 


sentences in a way reminiscent of anaphoric 
connections. 

Anaphoricity is therefore quite a general fea- 
ture that is involved in the construction and 
interpretation of coherent discourses. However, 
nominal anaphora remains the prototypical case 
of anaphoricity and will be treated first here. 


2. NOMINAL ANAPHORA 


Ancient Greek has three kinds of ‘nominals’ 
that are primarily used for anaphoric reference 
(but none of these is specialized for anaphoric 
reference alone). Pre-theoretically, the three 
types signify different degrees of remoteness or 
accessibility of the antecedent, with definite NPs 
(+ Definiteness/Definite Article) signaling more 
remote antecedents than + pronouns, which 
again mark more remote antecedents than — null 
anaphora. For the linguist, the difficult part is to 
capture the notion of remoteness/accessibility in 
a more precise way. We will look more closely at 
the factors affecting accessibility in section 2.d., 
after a closer presentation of the three types of 
nominal anaphora. 


2.a, Definite NPs 

The pronoun Ao/hé/té (in the three genders) 
functions as a demonstrative pronoun in Homer, 
but by Classical Greek it has developed into the 
definite article. From a cross-linguistic perspec- 
tive, definite articles typically have a core use 
as markers of anaphoricity and a periphery of 
related usages. Apollonius Dyscolus (p. 25-26 
Uhlig) noted that anaphord was the core use of 
the Greek article as well. Articles are found in 
both direct (1) and indirect (2) anaphora: 


(1) theisai mélainan kulika megdlén huptian 
mélosphagotsai Thasion oinou stamnion 
amésémen eis tén kilika me 'pikhein hidar. 
‘We put up a big, black, hollow cup, slaugh- 
ter a jar of Thasian wine and swear not to 
pour any water in the cup.’ (Aristoph. Lys. 
195-197) 

éimen olin oikade eis tot Polemarkhou (...) 
én d’ éndon kai ho pater ho tot Polemdrkhou 
Képhalos (...) tethukés gar ettinkhanen en 
téi auléi, 

‘We went to Polemarchus’ house (...) and 
Polemarchus’ father was in (...) for he had 
just sacrificed in the courtyard.’ (Pl. Resp. 
328b4-c2) 


ie 
ts 
—" 
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In (1) tén kvilika is identical with the previously 
mentioned cup, so we have direct anaphora. In 
(2), by contrast, téi auléi is not identical with any 
previously mentioned courtyard — instead, it is 
the courtyard of a previously mentioned house, 
so we have indirect anaphora. 

In addition to anaphora, definite NPs have a 
number of other uses. According to the typol- 
ogy in Napoli (2009:578), we may distinguish 
pragmatic definiteness from logical definiteness, 
which encompasses generics (3), proper names 
(4), and unique entities (5): 


(3) def tén stratidtén phobetsthai mdllon ton 
drkhonta é tots polémious. 
‘The soldier should fear the commander 
rather than the enemies,’ (Xen. An. 2.6.10) 

(4) tots stratiotas autin tous para Kléark- 
hon apelthéntas hés apidntas eis ten Hel- 
lada pdlin kat ou pros basiléa eta Kiros ton 
Kléarkhon ékhein. 
‘Their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus 
with the intention of going back to Greece 
and not against the King, Cyrus let Clearchus 
keep.’ (Xen. An. 1.4.7) 

(5) hé seléné d’ exéleipe tas hodots. 
‘The moon left her orbit.’ (Aristoph. Nub. 584) 


These are related to the anaphoric use in that the 
article marks referents whose identity is acces- 
sible to the hearer: the mental picture of the 
generic soldier with his commander and his ene- 
mies, Clearchus of Sparta, and the moon, How- 
ever, they crucially differ in not being coreferent 
with previously mentioned referents in the text, 
and therefore do not contribute to discourse 
cohesion. The boundary is not always so clear, 
since unique referents do not always haye to be 
unique in the real world: uniqueness in a specific 
context is often sufficient, and if that context 
has been created by the discourse, such relative 
uniqueness can come close to indirect anaphora. 


2.b. Pronouns 

Ancient Greek has a wide range of pronouns, 
not all of which are relevant for anaphoric refer- 
ence. Some pronouns, such as the indefinite and 
interrogative, mark unknown referents, whereas 
others get their reference (at least partly) by 
way of various syntactic processes: this is true 
for relative, reciprocal and reflexive pronouns, 
although the interpretation often involves a 
pragmatic component as well, especially in the 


case of reflexive pronouns. Demonstrative pro- 
nouns typically mark referents that are known 
from extra-linguistic context, and hence do not 
count as anaphoric according to our definition. 
However, they are sometimes used in “textual 
deixis”, with meanings like ‘the former’ or ‘the 
latter’, which are in many respects similar to 
standard anaphora. As a further development of 
this usage, demonstrative pronouns are some- 
times employed as simply emphatic personal 
pronouns, 

The core anaphoric pronouns are the per- 
sonal pronouns, and in particular the third- 
person forms, as the first- and second-person 
forms are deictic in the sense that they assume 
their meaning from the non-linguistic context. 
However, the boundary between demonstrative 
and reflexive pronouns on the one hand and 
personal pronouns on the other is not always 
clear in Greek, and it varies across dialects. In 
Attic, third-person pronominal reference is pro- 
vided by the oblique cases of autds ‘this one’; 
in the nominative, a null argument (see below) 
is the most common expression, but forms of 
the demonstrative pronouns hoiitos ‘this’ and 
ekeinos ‘that' can be used whenever an overt 
expression is desired (Havers 1906; see Bonifazi 
2009 for the situation in Homeric Greek), 

Compared to definite NPs, personal pronouns 
are almost devoid of descriptive material that 
can help identify its referent: only number and 
gender information is ayailable to guide the 
interpretation. It is therefore no surprise that 
personal pronouns are used mostly for direct 
anaphora. However, indirect anaphora (6) is also 
possible, and if there is a sufficiently salient 
group in the context, that group can even be 
construed as uniquely identifiable through 
knowledge common to the speaker and the 
hearer (7). The following are examples from the 
New Testament: 


(G) detxon tdi hiere? kai prosénenke peri tov kath- 
arismou sou ha prosétaxen Moiisés eis mar- 
turion autois. 

‘Show yourself to the priest and offer for 
your cleansing what Moses prescribed, as a 
testimony for them.’ (Mk. 1:44) 

(7) meta mikron dé proselthdéntes hoi hestétes 
eipon tal Pétroi, aléthds kai st ex auton ez kai 
gar hé lalid sou délén se poieé. 

‘After a little while, those standing there 
went up to Peter and said, “Surely you are 
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one of them, for your accent gives you 
away.” ' (Mt. 26:73) 


In (6), autois presumably refers to the priest and 
his entourage, i.e., the group of people that are 
associated with the priest, just like a courtyard 
is associated with a house. In (7), there is a very 
salient group, namely the disciples of Jesus, who 
at this point in the narrative appears before the 
Sanhedrin in a building outside of which Peter 
and the other group are waiting. So it is suff- 
ciently clear to both Peter and the speaker who 
“they” refer to. 


2.c. Null Arguments 

Perhaps the most distinctive property of Greek 
when compared to languages such as English is 
that if an argument of the verb is known from 
the previnus context, it can simply he left unex- 
pressed. This is true not only for subjects (8), but 
also for accusative objects (9), non-accusative 
objects (10) and indirect objects (11): 


(8) Ad ge sds pater péponthe mén oud’ hotiotin 
pé kakén. phobeitai ge méntoi et. oid’ hati mé 
panta ta éskhata pathéi. 

‘Your father has suffered no ills. But he is 
afraid, to be sure, that he will suffer the 
worst.’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.1.22) 

édése ton hippon ek tott rhdéptrou tot 
hieroti hos apodidous, téi d’ epiowsei nukti 
hupheileto. 

‘He tied the horse to the ring on the temple 
door as if he were giving it back; but on the 
following night he took it back.’ (Lys. 6.1) 
toi d’ ouk idon ophthalmoisi nikta di’ 
orphnaién, alla kldénxantos dkousan. 

‘They could not see it in the dark night, 
but they heard it screaming.’ (Hom. JL. 
10.274—-276) 

ton Didnos de khrémdton out’ ego éti epeitoun 
oute tis apédoken. 

‘As for Dion’s money, neither did] ask forany, 
nor did anyone pay me any.’ (Pl. Ep. 350b5) 


(10 


~~” 


The traditional explanation for null arguments 
is that they are expressed through the verbal 
endings: “Since IE times, finite verbal forms have 
contained their subject in the personal endings.” 
(Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950:620). Yet this 
explanation is only available for null subjects of 
finite verbs; nul] arguments in other functions 
and null subjects of non-finite forms would have 


to rely on pragmatic inference alone. But notice 
that resolution of null arguments amounts not 
simply to inferring that some discourse-salient 
referent participated in the event: there must 
also be a syntactic, case-bearing element pres- 
ent to explain case agreement of predicates in 
examples such as (10). In view of this, it is more 
plausible to find the explanation in the contribu- 
tion of the argument structure of the verb, which 
itself tells a competent hearer what arguments 
to expect with a given verb, and what their mor- 
phological realization is. The lexical representa- 
tion of the predicate, then, tells the hearer what 
arguments it needs, and a general rule of Greek 
then allows the inference of any argument not 
overtly present. This approach, which relies on 
a rich structural representation of the lexicon, 
explains nul] arguments in all grammatical func- 
tions, as well as the reason why adjuncts cannot 
be left out in the same way. 

Obviously, nul] arguments have no descrip- 
tive content, so they are even more dependent 
on the context for correct anaphoric resolution 
than pronouns. We therefore expect a strong ten- 
dency for direct anaphora, but here too we find 
other uses of nul! arguments. The most common 
other function is generic, and null arguments are 
the standard means in Greek for the expression 
of English one, German man and so on. 

There are both pragmatic and syntactic con- 
straints on null arguments, as argued by Luraghi 
(2003). Beside reference to discourse-prominent 
participants, null arguments are also used in 
specific syntactic environments, notably coor- 
dination and related phenomena such as serial 
constructions consisting of one or more par- 
ticiples that express events leading up to that 
which is described by the finite verb. If in such 
cases several verbs have the same argument in 
the same function, the rule seems to be that it is 
expressed only once, in the first clause (12). 


(12) idon dé tottto kai huperthémenos toisi onei- 
ropdloisi... 
‘Having seen this and communicated it to 
the interpreters of dreams...’ (Hdt. 1.108) 


Exceptions to this pattern seem to be limited to 
coordination of verbs rather than verbal phrases 
(VPs), with the corollary that the two actions are 
simultaneous: 
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(13) én dn sit totitous periidéis diarpdsantas kai 
kataskhéntas khremata megdla... 
‘If you let them seize and occupy great pos- 
sessions...’ (Hdt. 1.89.2) 


In (13) there is no reason to assume a null argu- 
ment in the first conjunct; rather we have struc- 
tural encoding of the shared argument, in the 
sense that diarpdsantas kai kataskhontas is a 
complex verb which takes a single object. In 
(12), by contrast, we have two independent VPs 
denoting temporally distinct events, and it is 
natural to assume a null anaphora in the second 
conjunct, although this null anaphora is special 
in being virtually obligatory. 


2.d. Choice of Referential Expression in Direct 
Anaphora 

We have seen that there are three basic means 
of expressing nominal anaphora in Greek, corre- 
sponding loosely to different degrees of remote- 
ness of the antecedent. Is it possible to say more 
about what affects the choice of expression? 
Similar questions have been vigorously pursued 
in general linguistics literature, but there are no 
large-scale studies specifically on Ancient Greek. 
The following points must therefore remain ten- 
tative. 


2.d.i. Contrast and Emphasis 

A factor that has been described as affecting 
argument realization is emphasis or contrast 
(see e.g. Kiihner and Gerth 1898:556, 649-650). 
When an element is contrasted or otherwise 
emphatic, this can result in the use of an overt 
pronoun instead of null (especially in the nomi- 
native, as in (14), or a stronger pronoun such as 
a demonstrative rather than autds as in (15), or 
a full noun phrase instead of a pronoun/null, as 
in (16)): 


(14) autos niin ide péma. 

‘Te now spotted the drink.’ (Hom. Od. 8.443) 
all’ hétan en téi géi horésin hémds deiountds 
te kai takeinon phtheirontas... 

‘But when they see us plundering and 
destroying their possessions...’ (Thuc. 2.11.6) 
basiléds dkontos en basiléés khordi pollds te 
kai eudaimonas kai megdlas péleis oikotisin. 
‘{[the Mysians] inhabit many prosper- 
ous and large cities in the King’s territory 
against the King’s will’ (Xen. An. 3.2.23) 


(15) 


(16) 


In all these examples, the use of a more marked 
anaphoric expression than expected leads to an 
emphatic, insisting tone, but not necessarily to 
contrast in the technical sense. 


2.d.ii. Non-emphatic Contexts 

What governs the choice of anaphoric expres- 
sion in non-emphatic contexts? One factor is 
clearly syntactic: null arguments are much more 
likely to appear in + subject function than in 
other grammatical functions. Other factors have 
been discussed in general linguistics literature, 
but must remain speculative for Greek. 

The choice of anaphoric expression is gener- 
ally thought to be dependent on the accessibility 
of the antecedent. Accessibility is often cast in 
psychological terms (e.g. Gundel 1993) whereby 
a certain type of anaphora is possible only if the 
antecedent referent is activated in the short-term 
memory, while another one merely requires that 
the antecedent referent is represented in the 
memory. While interesting from a theoretical 
perspective and for psycholinguistics, such an 
approach is only indirectly applicable to Ancient 
Greek since we only have access to how referent 
accessibility plays out in texts. 

One variable that quite obviously influences 
the accessibility of the antecedent is the distance 
between anaphora and antecedent (Givén 1983, 
Ariel 1990). However, it is not immediately clear 
how to measure distance — do we count words, 
clauses or sentences, or perhaps non-syntactic 
units like “discourse segments”? (Asher and Las- 
carides 2003) Also, it has been observed (e.g. 
Ariel 1990719) that larger units such as “scenes” 
are important — referents are less accessible 
across scene boundaries. 

According to Dahl and Fraurud (1996), ani- 
macy also affects accessibility: human referents 
are more accessible than animals and concrete 
objects, which in turn are more accessible than 
abstract concepts. A similar tendency is in fact 
noted in Greek grammars (Schwyzer and Deb- 
runner 19507191) when it is said that pronouns 
rarely refer to non-human beings, 

The topicality of the antecedent is another 
variable affecting accessibility: topical anteced- 
ents are easier to access than non-topical ones 
(Ariel 1990:22-23). Topicality obviously corre- 
lates with other factors such as animacy and syn- 
tactic hinction, since human subjects are more 
likely topics than concrete objects, 
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Syntactic function affects a number of pro- 
cesses cross-linguistically, as shown in Keenan 
and Comrie (1977), who posit the following 
hierarchy: subject > object > indirect object > 
oblique > possessive. The higher the antecedent 
is on this hierarchy, the more accessible it is; 
but parallelism could also have an effect, in the 
sense that an anaphora in object function would 
be more likely to refer to an antecedent that is 
also an object. 

As pointed out in Bever and Townsend (1979), 
there are differences in the processing of main 
and subordinate clauses, and it is argued that 
referents that appear in main clauses are more 
accessible for anaphoric reference than referents 
in subordinate clauses. 

A couple of factors may influence the choice 
of anaphoric expression without being directly 
linked to accessibility. First, there is ambiguity, 
discussed in Givon (1983): there may be several 
referents, perhaps of (nearly) the same acces- 
sibility, that are possible antecedents for a null 
argument, which does not constrain its ante- 
cedent (although verb agreement in number 
will constrain the number of the antecedent), 
or for a pronoun, which only constrains the 
antecedent’s number and gender. In such cases, 
a full NP may be preferred to make the reference 
clearer. 

Second, while the hearer depends on what has 
already been said, the speaker's choice of expres- 
sion is determined not only by the preceding 
context, but also by whether he or she intends 
to pick up the referent in future discourse. Such 
forward saliency effects are discussed in Givon 
(1983) and Bolkestein and van de Grift (1994). It 
also plays an important role in Centering Theory 
(Grosz et al, 1995) through the notion of forward- 
looking center. 

All in all, the choice of anaphoric expression 
can be influenced by several, often interrelated 
features. Beyond that, there remains a subjective 
choice for the speaker. This makes the process 
difficult to model. For the moment, we lack good 
studies dealing with Ancient Greek specifically, 
but with the advent of corpora with sophisti- 
cated annotation, it is to be hoped that such 
studies will appear. 


2.e, Indirect Anaphora 
As pointed out above, anaphora can be indi- 
rect in the sense that the anaphoric expression 


is not coreferent with a previously introduced 
referent, but only related to it. Such cases of ana- 
phora are typically expressed through full NPs, 
although, as seen above, pronouns are possible 
in some contexts. We must distinguish two cases 
of indirect anaphora, depending on whether the 
indirect connection is implicit (17-18) or overtly 
expressed (e.g. by a possessive adjective/pro- 
noun, as in (19)). The motivation for using an 
explicit anaphoric possessor is not always clear, 
though it is sometimes necessary to avoid the 
wrong resolution, as e.g. in (17) where the closest 
antecedent for the hands would in fact be Agesi- 
laos himself. (18) could perhaps be constructed 
as a contrast, but it is clear that more research 
on this subject is needed. The tendency to use 
explicit indirect anaphora becomes stronger in 
time, and in New Testament Greek overt posses- 
sives are very common. 


(17) akousas taiita ho Agésilaos eldbeto tés 
kheiros autou kai eipen... 

‘When Agesilaos heard that, he seized his 
hand and said...’ (Xen. Hell. 4.1.38) 

meé taphénai en téi Attikéi, ta dé khremata 
autot demosia einai. 

‘(He shall not) be buried in Attica, and 
his money will be confiscated.’ (Xen. Hell. 
1,7.22—23) 

Kiréds te katapédésas apo toit hdrmatos ton 
thoraka enedteto kai anabds epi ton hippon 
ta palta eis tas kheiras élabe. 

‘Cyrus leaped down from his chariot, put 
on his breastplate, and then, mounting his 
horse, took his spears in his hands.’ (Xen. 
An. 1.8.3) 


(18) 


(19) 


As shown by (19), the relationship between an 
indirect anaphora and its antecedent can be of 
several types. In the context of this example, 
only the chariot has been explicitly mentioned. 
The breastplate, the horse, the spears and the 
hands are indirect anaphora, but only the last 
one can count as inalienably possessed. In fact, 
after the introduction of a human character, the 
body parts are always accessible to indirect ana- 
phora. The other anaphora relies on “scenario 
knowledge”, i.e., the knowledge that kings in the 
field are likely to bring certain equipment. 
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3. ANAPHORICITY AND DISCOURSE 


3.a. Discourse-referent Lifespan 

In the seminal paper that introduced the notion 
of discourse referents, Karttunen (1976) noted 
that such referents have varying “lifespans”. For 
example, referents that are introduced in the 
scope of a negation, a conditional or an inten- 
sional verb only live for the extension of that 
embedding, e.g.: 


(29) John wants to catch a fish and eat it. “Do 
you see the fish over there? 


Such constraints on anaphoric resolution have 
been subject to detailed analysis in so-called 
dynamic semantics, especially Discourse Repre- 
sentation Theory (Kamp and Reyle 1993, Kamp, 
van Genabith and Reyle 2011). The same phe 
nomenon is clearly found in Ancient Greek, 
although specific studies are lacking. 

From the point of view of discourse cohesion, 
it is interesting to observe that the lifespan of a 
referent can be extended if its embedding is also 
extended: 


(21) é@ tis guné drakhmds ékhousa déka, ean 

apoléséi drakhmeén mian, oukhi hdptei hikh- 
non kai saroi tén oiktan kai zétei epimelés 
héos hétou hetréi; kal heuroisa sunkalei tas 
philas kai geitonas... 
‘Or what woman with ten drachmas, if she 
loses one drachma, would not light a light 
and sweep the house and search carefully 
until she finds it? And when she finds it, 
she invites her friends and neighbors...’ 
(Lk. 15.8) 


In this case, the question sets up a hypotheti- 
cal referent (‘what woman?’) and the embed- 
ded conditional sets up another (‘one drachma’). 
These are hypothetical, non-specific referents — 
they clearly do not refer to a specific woman or 
a specific coin in the speaker's world. As such 
they are not available for anaphora outside the 
hypothetical scenario. But here the hypothetical 
embedding is extended beyond the syntactic 
scope of the question, the conditional and its 
consequent. The following discourse units attach 
anaphorically to the consequent and elaborate 
on what would happen in this scenario. The 
anaphoric resolution depends on this discourse 
structure: as soon as the discourse exits the 


hypothetical scenario, the discourse referents of 
the woman and the drachma cease to exist. 

However, discourse constraints on anaphoric 
resolution are not limited to such cases, which 
ultimately rely on a syntactic embedding that is 
extended by discourse connections. it has been 
noted in the literature (especially Asher and Las- 
carides 2003) that there are also “pure” discourse 
effects. For example, if in a sequence of four 
sentences [a b c d], b is discourse-subordinated 
to a (for example by being an elaboration on a) 
whereas c does not relate to b, but rather directly 
to a (for example by being another elaboration 
ona or by continuing the narrative from a), then 
anaphora in d cannot normally be resolved to 
referents in b, as this part of the discourse has 
been “closed”. 


(22) a. Socrates had a great day yesterday. 
b. He went to the market and questioned a 
slave boy). 
c. Then he got a nice dinner from Xan- 
thippe. 
d. *He,/?The slave boy, belonged to Meno. 


These effects remain to be studied in Ancient 
Greek. 


3.b. Anaphoric Tense 

[t was noted by Partee (1973) that, in many ways, 
+ tense behaves in a similar way to pronouns. 
For example, the sentence “! didn’t turn off the 
stove” does not mean that the speaker did not 
turn off the stove at any past point in time, nor 
that there is some time at which the speaker 
did not turn off the stove. Rather, the sentence 
seems to be a claim about some time interval 
that is salient in the discourse (or the extra- 
linguistic context), Similarly, to know if “he got 
a nice dinner from Xanthippe” in (22) is true, we 
not only need to establish the reference of “he”, 
but we also need to know what time this sen- 
tence relates to. Intuitively, (22c) is true only if 
Socrates got his nice dinner on the same day and 
after he had been to the market and questioned 
the slave boy. 

The effects of anaphoric tense in Greek are 
studied in Bary (2009, in particular p. 134-140), 
In narrative texts, the default is that a verb in the 
+ aorist denotes an event immediately follow- 
ing upon the previous event, an effect referred 
to as narrative progression. Imperfects, on the 
other hand, typically do not move the narration 
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forward in the same way, but rather elaborate 
upon the same time interval as the previous verb. 
However, these patterns are only defaults that 
can be overruled by other discourse effects. For 
example, an aorist can refer to a moment preced- 
ing rather than following the previous sentence 
and therefore be translated by a pluperfect in 
English, This can happen, for example, when 
the particle gar is present, signaling that the sen- 
tence gives a cause/reason for the previous dis- 
course unit rather than continuing the narration. 
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DAG HauG 


Anaptyxis 


Anaptyxis or vowel > epenthesis is the insertion 
of a + vowel between two consonants, Cross- 
linguistically, anaptyctic vowels (also referred 
to by the Sanskrit term as svarabhakti vowels) 
develop between clusters of stop + sonorant 
(Skt. ratna ‘jewel’ > Pali ratana), sonorant + 
stop (Lat. argentum ‘silver > Osc. abl. sg. arag- 
etud) and sibilant + stop (Eng. speed > Korean 
[sip"idi]). Dissimilatory in nature, vowel epen- 
thesis is due to a tendency to broaden the per- 
ceptual and articulatory distance between two 
segments (Ohala 1992, Hall 2011). Like the related 
phenomena of prothesis and paragoge, anap- 
tyxis is sourced from hyper-articulated forms of 
speech (Blevins 2004). 

Some Anc. Gk. prehistoric changes are due 
to sporadic anaptyxis: *septmo- (cf. Lat. septi- 
mus) > Att-Ion. hébdomos, Dor. hébdemos 
‘seventh (masc.). An epenthetic -i has been 
used to explain several developments (Vine 
1999): *k*tures > Lesb. pisures ‘four (masc./fem.)’, 
*sp-nd- > *sipnd- > ipnds ‘oven’, *pt-n(e)-hy- > 
*ntnd- > pitnémi ‘spread out’, *skd-n(e)-hyg- > 
*skdna- > skidnémi ‘disperse’ (but a morpho- 
logical innovation cannot be ruled out in the 
last two examples). The prehistoric evolution of 
inherited syllabic sonorants (+ Syllabic Conso- 
nants) is also anaptyctic: 


JE *CyrC > Gk. CarC or CraC 

IE *CrHC > *CrVHC or *CVrHC > Gk. CrVC or 
CVrVC 

IE *C{C > Gk. CalC or ClaC 

TE *C[HC > *CIVHC or *CVIHC > Gk. CIVC or 
CVIVC etc. 


(see + syllabic consonants and - laryngeals for 
examples). 

Evidence for word-initial and word-internal 
anaptyxis within the history of Gk. is marginal 
and unsystematic: PN Bardnkhos = Brdnkhos 
(Hippon. fr. 105.6 West), manasios = mnasious 
‘corn-measure (acc. pl.)’ (Olympia, 5th c. BCE), 
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Att. Heremés = Hermés ‘Hermes’, Askalapids = 
Asklépids ‘Asclepius’ (Thessalia, grd c. BCE), 
place name Salaména = Salméné (Olympia, 
5th c. BCE), Some of these examples may be due 
to anticipatory or perseverative graphic repeti- 
tion of the vowel. Arguably, Hom. pélethron is 
a variant of p/éthron ‘measure of length of 190 
feet’ with epenthetic -e-. The anaptyctic vowel 
mirrors the vocalic nucleus of the syllable con- 
taining the resonant. Deviations from this norm 
are extremely rare and may be due to spelling 
mistakes: peristiraphésthd = Att. peristrephéstho 
‘whirl round (3rd sg. pr. imp. mid./pass.)’ 
(Selinous, 475-450 BCE), ethinén for ethnén ‘race 
(gen. pl.)' (papyrus, 3rd c. BCE), galoios for gloids 
‘thick (masc.)' (papyrus, 4th c. CE). 

In +Lesbian and > Thessalian, when an r 
was preceded by a stop and followed by the 
+semivowel /j/ (from older prevocalic /i/), an 
epenthetic -e- or -a- developed; subsequently, 
as frequently in these dialects, gemination of 
r occurred (e.g. kurion > Thess, kirron ‘valid 
(nom./acc, neut.)’; + Synizesis): 


PN Priamos > Lesb. Pérramos (Alc. fr. 42, L.-P.) 
Agridnios > Lesb. Agerranias'the (month) Agerranios’ 

Lagétria > Thess. Lageitarrai ‘to (Athena) Lag- 
etarra’ (Larissa, 1] BC) 

*Korotria > Thess. Koroutdrra(i) ‘to (Ennodia) 
Korotarra’ (ca. 350 BC), 


A similar phenomenon seems to have developed 
in Mycenaean, resulting in an epenthetic -i-: 
a-ke-ti-ri-ja /askétri(j)ai/ ‘finisher (fem. nom. pl.) 
> a-ke-ti-ray /askétirrai/ (but this interpretation 
has not gained universal approval), 

Lento-style articulation is probably responsi- 
ble for the strictly orthographic epenthetic vow- 
els in + Mycenaean and > Cypriot syllabaries, 
e.g. Myc. ¢i-ri-si ‘three (dat.)’ for /trisi/, In a 
similar fashion, vowel epenthesis occurs once 
in the first Delphian hymn (128 BCE), one of the 
few documents of antiquity attesting tou musical 
notation: pétras ‘stone (gen. sg.)’ was sung as 
trisyllabic and thus spelled peteras (Bélis 1993). 
This is paralleled by the 1971 song Annabella 
Umbrella, in which Cliff Richard systematically 
sings wnbrella as /Ambeiela/. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Anastrophe 


~+ Prepositions in Homer 


Ancient Bidialectalism and 
Bilingualism 


One of the most outstanding characteristics of the 
ancient Mediterranean world is the great variety 
of languages and dialects which have coexisted 
within this vast area. In the ancient world as a 
whole, individual or social unilingualism is the 
exception, while bilingualism is the rule. How- 
ever, by contrast to other regions in the Near 
East, the Hellenic world can be characterized as 
a monolinguistic area (Rochette 2010:282), From 
Herodotus (8.144 [Miletti 2008:29]) we learn that 
the Greeks were conscious of their cultural and 
linguistic unity as Greeks: they were united by 
common race, language, religion and custonis. 
Non-Greeks, on the other hand, spoke ‘barbar- 
ian’, a language which was thought to sound 
like the twittering of birds. Archaic and classical 
Greece was little concerned with bilingualism 
and with contacts with other languages (Werner 
1983, 1989). Even during the Roman Empire, 
Greeks who knew Latin — still a barbarian or 
‘mid barbarian’ tongue according to the Greeks — 
are few (for example Plutarch, Lucian, Appian). 
For the Romans Greek was like a mother tongue, 
as demonstrated for example by the +> code- 
switching in Cicero’s Letters to Atticus (Adams 
2003:308—346), for the Greeks Latin remained a 
foreign language. 


1. THE ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL PERIOD 


Before the 5th c. BCE, the evidence of contact 
with other languages is scant. Only two passages 
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in the /liad mention the linguistic diversity 
among Trojans’ allies (2.803805, 4.436—438). In 
the Catalogue of the Trojans and their allies 
(IZ, 2.867), the Carians are called barbaréphonoi 
‘barbarian-speaking’. The most ancient evidence 
of bilingual people in the Greek literature appears 
in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (7th c. BCE ?). 
The goddess says that she is the daughter of 
Otreus, the king of the Phrygians, adding that 
she knows the language of the Trojans because 
she had a Trojan nurse (11-115). Herodotus is 
the first Greek author who manifests an interest 
in foreign languages and bilingualism (Miletti 
2008). According to him, the Pharaoh Psammeti- 
chus instructed Ionians and Carians to teach 
Greek to young Egyptians who were intended 
to become interpreters in Egypt (Torallas Tovar 
2010:257-258). He met their descendants during 
his travels in that country. One of them read 
and translated for him a hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion engraved on the walls of Cheops’ pyramid 
(2.125, 6 [Miletti 2008:48]). Herodotus alludes to 
contacts between various languages like Lydian 
and Persian (1.86, 4.6) or Greek and Persian 
(3.38, 4; 140, 3) (+ Greek and Iranian). He men- 
tions the seven tongues used by the Scythians 
for the trade in the Borysthenes river and in the 
Pontus (4.24 [Miletti 2008:47]). We also find 
in his work bilingual people, for example the 
Scythian Skyles, born from a woman of Istria. 
His mother, who was presumably lonian, taught 
him Greek language and letters (4.78 [Miletti 
2008:51]), which was a reason of anger for the 
Scythians and even the cause of bis death (4.80). 
We know the name of a few other bilinguals 
(diglossoi), i.e... men who knew Greek and a 
barbarian tongue: the Carian Mys, who dur- 
ing the Persian wars received from Mardonios 
the mission to consult all the Boeotian oracles 
(Hdt. 8.133 {Miletti 2008:56-57]) and another 
Carian, Gaulites, sent by Tissaphernes as ambas- 
sador to the Spartans (Thuc. 8.85, 2) (> Greek 
and Carian). Thucydides gives evidence of the 
knowledge of the Persian language in Athens 
when he refers to Artaphernes who was sent to 
Sparta by the Great King and led to Athens as 
a prisoner in 425 BCE. The Athenians read the 
letters Artaphernes carried after having trans- 
lated them from Assyrian letters (ek tén Assurion 
grammaton) (4.50, 2). In Xenophon’s Anabasis 
there are some references to interpreters’ bilin- 
gualism, especially between Persian and Greek 


(1.2, 17 ; 2.3, 17 ; 4.2, 18 ; 4.5, 343 5.4, 4). In Plu- 
tarch's Lives we find other attestations of bilin- 
gualism: Greek and Persian (Themistocles, 28, 1), 
Greek and barbarian tongues (Themistocles, 6, 
4), + Greek and Latin (Sulla, 27, 2; Cato Maior, 
12, 5). He also mentions the multilingualism of 
Queen Cleopatra (Antonius, 27, 4). 

Aristophanes’ comedies reflect linguistic 
diversity in Greece in another way, but it is 
difficult to tell to which extent the barbarized 
(incorrect) Greek of the foreigners is supposed 
to reflect the real talk of foreign speakers from 
various countries. In the Thesmophoriazusae, 
staged in 41 BCE, a Scythian archer talks in 
a tongue half Scythian, half Attic. According 
to Willi (2003198-225), the language of non- 
Greeks in Aristophanes is a literary expression 
of Greek ethnocentrism, but not in an absolute 
way. In a passage from the Acharnians (100— 
107), an envoy of the Great King delivers before 
the assembly of the Athenians a sentence which 
nobody can understand (100 : iaptapov eEapEav 
anmiggova oatpa, fartaman exarxan apissona 
satra). Even if this verse has a humoristic char- 
acter, it is possible to reconstitute its meaning 
taking into account what one knows today about 
the Old Persian at the end of the 5th c. BCE 
(Willi 2004). If this sentence is authentic Old 
Persian (with the verb “write” as a central ele- 
ment), we can conclude that there were some 
biJingual speakers in Athens (Greek/Persian) 
able to translate Greek into Persian or Per- 
sian into Greek. But such an assertion remains 
speculative, 


2. THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


The Greek world remained to a large extent 
monolingual at least until the Hellenistic 
Period. After the conquests of Alexander, Greek 
became the Weltsprache of the Orient, but it 
did not replace the regional languages (Ara- 
maic, Phoenician, Egyptian, Persian, Arabic, 
aboriginal languages of Asia Minor etc. | Bubenik 
1989:257—283]). The bilingualism is perceptible 
through the foreign influences, especially in the 
Koine (for example Semitisms in the New Tes- 
tament [Bubenik 1989:64-65] or Latinisms in 
Polybius [Dubuisson 1985]). The literary works 
produced by bilingual authors like Josephus 
Flavius (Greek/Aramaic; [Bubenik 1989:69—70]) 
are few. During this period, the most important 
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phenomenon is the contact with Latin. Accord- 
ing to Dickey (2003), the influence of Latin starts 
to appear in the Greek of the papyri from Egypt, 
which document the multilingual situation in a 
Greek province of the Empire (Bubenik 1989:70- 
71), already in the ist c. BCE under Ptolemy XII 
and reaches its peak at the 4th c. CE. If the Greek 
influence on Latin has been very important from 
the beginnings of the Latin literature (Hor. Epist., 
2.1, 156-157), the Latin influence on Greek, by 
contrast, was more restricted to the standard use 
of borrowed/calqued lexical items and phrase- 
ology in the official documents of the Roman 
administration (+ Latin Loanwords in Greek; 
see examples and bibliography in Rochette 
2010:291-292). Typical examples include legal 
and administrative terminology, military terms, 
and words of the everyday language (Horrocks 
2010:127—128). However, syntactic influence is 
much more controversial and its direction (Latin 
on Greek or Greek on Latin) is often uncertain. 
The linguistic impact of Latin on Greek also 
appears in Byzantine and even in Modem Greek 
(examples in Kahane 1982). 

From the Hellenistic period on, the Greek lan- 
guage developed in a multilingual environment 
and the Greeks were in close contact with speak- 
ers of other languages, as attested by bi- or even 
trilingual inscriptions widespread across the 
Greek world (Bubenik 1989:266-268, 274~275). 
Asia Minor was a very heterogeneous linguistic 
area (Bubenik 1989:276-277; Brixhe 2010:244- 
249). In addition to Greek (including the dia- 
lect of Pamphylia, where a peculiar situation 
of bilingualism has developed with Greek used 
as Official language and the indigenous speech 
for private communication [Brixhe 1976:148-149; 
Bubenik 1989:170-172, 279-281]), at least eight 
languages are attested there by epigraphical evi- 
dence (+ Greek and Anatolian Languages). All 
these languages must have mutually influenced 
each other (on the mutual interference phe- 
nomenon, see Bubenik 1989:G4—67), as we see, 
for example, in the trilingual stele of Xanthos 
(mid 4th c. BCE) where the Greek text, writ- 
ten essentially in the Attic dialect with a few 
fonic or Koine forms, shows a Lycian influence 
(Blomquist 1982; Bubenik 1989:278-279; ~ Greek 
and Lycian). In Asia Minor, from the beginning 
of the Roman presence until] the end of the 
3rd c, CE, Greek-Latin bilingualism is well 
attested by many bilingual inscriptions, but it is 


more appropriate to speak of diglossia because 
the two languages are generally used for differ- 
ent purposes (Kearsley 2001). 

Herodotus was also interested in the Greek 
dialects (Colvin 1999:59—61), saying of the Ioni- 
ans that they do not all speak the same lan- 
guage (1.142). From inscriptional evidence we 
learn that each region had its own dialect and, 
down to the end of the 5th c., its own alphabet. 
However, the Greek authors do not seem to be 
aware of the contacts between Greek dialects. 
Yet such contacts are attested, but it is difficult 
to understand the synchronic relationship of the 
dialects from a socio-linguistic point of view. It 
is difficult to determine the extent of the mutual 
exchanges between the dialects, in other words 
the degree of bidialectalism in Ancient Greece, 
since there was no ‘prestige’ dialect serving as 
the ‘high’ variety for the linguistic community 
as a whole. According to Meier-Briigger (2005), 
within the Greek dialects there existed an inter- 
dialectal contact almost since the first millen- 
nium (between North-Greek and South-Greek, 
Bueotian and its neighbors, lonic and Aeolic, 
Arcadian and its Doric neighbors). There is also a 
supradialectal contact (Mycenaean, Ionic, Doric 
and Aeolic). With the appearance of the Koine 
as the supraregional language these contacts 
were gradually reduced. The question of the 
interdialectal communication in Greek cities 
from the Archaic to the Hellenistic period is 
very complex (Buck 1913; Bubenik 1989:67—6g9, 
287-289). It involves the investigation of the 
phenomena of adaptation and transposition 
among speakers or writers of different varieties 
of Greek as in the bidialectal (Ionic/Attic) stele 
of Sigea in Troas (/G I? 1508), ca 550 BCE, studied 
by Minon (2009), or in the letters of Philip V 
and the decrees of Larissa (Koine/Thessalian), 
21g and 214 BCE (JG, IX, Il, 517), examined by 
Consani (1989). 

We can conclude that there were bidialectal 
speakers throughout continental Greece. Mure- 
over, the testimony of Attic Comedy contributes 
to our understanding of the way the Athenians 
perceived other dialects. Aristophanes makes a 
mockery by producing imitations of other dia- 
lects (Ionic, Laconian, the speech of Sybaris, 
etc.), This literary play is the sign of a certain 
degree of bidialectalism in so far as some dia- 
lects must have been more familiar and easier to 
understand than others. 
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BRUNO ROCHETTE 


Ancient Greek Sociolinguistics and 
Dialectology 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek presented several geographically 
distinct varieties for almost a millennium, i.e. 
from the Mycenaean Age (15th c. BCE) to the 
Hellenistic Age (4th c. BCE). The period of great- 
est dialectal diversity was the Archaic Age (8th- 
6th c. BCE), when inscriptions were written in 
different forms of Greek according to their place 
of origin. Yet, irrespective of its archaic struc- 
ture, even Mycenaean Greek, which dates back 
to the Bronze Age (15th-13th c. BCE), gives some 
indications that it was dialectally diversified. 
The first form of common Greek appeared only 
during the Hellenistic Age, subsequent to the 
formation of the Koine, literally the “common 
(dialect)”, which was used as the official lan- 
guage by the Macedonian monarchy. Certain 
dialects continued to be used in literary genres 
which were connected with the authors who 
were considered canonical by the grammarians 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
Notwithstanding its dialectal diversity, Greek 
was considered ‘one’ language by all Greeks, since 
its fragmentation was seen as a consequence of 
its speakers’ different ethnicity. This can be seen 
from the well known Hesiodic fragment Héllenos 
degénonto philoptolémou basiléos/Dérds te 
Xotithos te kai Alolos hippiokhdrmes ‘From Hellen 
the warlike king sprung Doros and Xouthos and 
Aiolos who fights from a chariot’ (gq M—W): the 
myth of Hellenic origins shown in this quote is 
largely taken up in the following centuries so as 
to become a ‘construction of identity’ which was 
obtained by the correlation of different factors, 
particularly ethnic, linguistic, religious and cul- 
tural ones. One of the most eloquent statements 
of this idea is found in Herodotus, where the 
Athenians reject doubt concerning a separate 
agreement between Athens and the Persians by 
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arguing that it was impossible “in consideration 
of the fact that Greekness (to Hellénikdn) is of 
the same blood (hémaimon) and of the same 
language (Aomodglosson) and that the temples of 
the gods and sacred rites and customs are simi- 
lar” (Hdt. 8.144.2), As a consequence, the Greeks 
created the word didlektos to refer to the frag- 
mentation of their language, a word which is 
still used in modern linguistics to refer to dia- 
lects. The word didlektos was used by ancient 
authors with the meaning of “a way of speak- 
ing” (Consani 1991:15-19); in the classical period, 
some statements, for example by Aristophanes 
(fr. 552/706 K-A), showed that the term was tak- 
ing on a more technical meaning and referred to 
urban and/or social varieties (+ Language and 
Variation in Greece), 


2. DIALECTOLOGY 


Modern research on Greek dialects began in the 
19th c. with Ahrens (1839-43), but his research 
is based on limited sources. Much progress was 
made by Meister (1882-9) and Hoffmann (1891-8) 
who, on the basis of the decipherment of the 
Cypriot syllabary, classified a group of dialects 
different from Doric and Tonic and called them 
‘Achaean’; this new group included Aeolic dia- 
lects, later “nord-achdisch", and Arcadian and 
Cypriot, which were defined as “siid-achaisch”. 
In an 1887 pamphlet, H. W. Smyth recognized 
a different group, namely Arcado-Cypriot. This 
classification, which was promoted at the begin- 
ning of the 2oth c. by Thumb (1909), Buck (1910) 
and Meillet (1913), is widely accepted and still 
maintained. In the 19th c., following the progress 
of historical-comparative linguistics, the main 
goal of scholars was to reconstruct the various 
undocumented phases of Greek and analyze the 
process which led to the dialect geography of 
classical Greece. Today, scholars analyze both 
the description of dialects and their classifica- 
tion, considering the description a priority. The 
analysis of the structural characteristics of each 
variety forms the basis for inter-dialectal com- 
parisons that serve to determine the affinity 
among the various groups and to understand the 
way in which dialects are genetically related. 
The methods used by modern dialectology, in 
particular those used for spoken dialects, cannot 
be employed for reconstructing the linguistic 
system of any ancient Greek dialect, since such 
an investigation is necessarily based on written 


sources. This fact has several implications: first 
of all, the spontaneity of speech is dimmed by 
the process of writing, particularly in the case 
of official documents. The differences between 
spoken dialects and their respective written form 
can only be gauged by the example of the Ionic 
dialect; but in fact, the epigraphic corpus from 
lonia does not show any trace of the four variet- 
ies of the area to which Herodotus refers (1.142). 
Secondly, since writing was introduced in differ- 
ent periods in the different regions of Greece, 
some dialects were documented in the Archaic 
period (e.g, Cretan, Ionic, Attic), while most of 
the documentation available dates back to the 
Hellenistic period when the lonic-Attic Koine 
and other Koinai, above all in the Doric area, 
interfered considerably with the dialect system. 
Furthermore, important phenomena of ancient 
Greek dialects are not adequately recorded in 
the writing systems that were used in different 
periods (e.g. the Linear B script, the Cypriot syl- 
labic script, the alphabet). The relative inadequa- 
cies of these writing systems can be explained 
by the fact that all of them derived from other 
scripts related to non-Indo-European languages 
and were only later adapted to record Greek. 

An example of this inadequacy can be seen 
in the way the vowel system was recorded, since 
in both the syllabic writings and the alphabet 
the difference of vowel length and openess are 
not marked. With the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet for Attic and the Kaine, at the time of 
the so-called Euclidean reform (403/402 BCE), 
the six phonemes /e, e:, €:, 0, 0:, 9:/ were written 
as <E, El, H, O, OY, Q>, thus using one graph- 
eme for each phoneme; this differs from archaic 
writing, which employed just the two graph- 
emes <E, O>. Since long vowel quality resulting 
from + compensatory lengthening, is the most 
important way to distinguish the dialects (e.g. 
Attic kdré (KOPH) vs. lonic kouré (KOYPH) vs. 
Laconian kérd (KPA) < *korwa) ‘girl’, it is clear 
that only through an adequate writing system it 
would be possible to reconstruct the dialectal 
phonological systems, as well as to determine 
the inter-dialectal differences. 


2.a. The Classification of Dialects 

In the second half of the 2oth c., and particularly 
in the last thirty years, important findings and 
developments in the field of description and 
analysis of ancient Greek dialects were made 
by various scholars, overcoming the dialectal 
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description of the igth and the beginning of 
the 2oth c, (Consani 2006:1-16; + Dialects, Clas- 
sification of ), From a methodological point of 
view, both the proximity among dialects and the 
geographical distribution of isoglosses — that is, 
the ideal lines which link all the points ofa place 
that are characterized by the same linguistic 
trait — should be considered. Secondly, in order to 
establish the relationship between two varieties, 
it is important to consider the following criteria 
(in increasing order of importance): a) the pres- 
ervation of archaic linguistic traits; b) the choice 
among elements which are supposedly present 
at the same time also in Proto-Greek (+ Proto- 
Greek and Common Greek); c) the presence of 
those innovations which are unlikely to have 
developed independently (Adrados 1952), 

On the basis of these criteria, it is possible to 
distinguish the following four dialect groups: 


(1) lIonic-Attic (JA) 

Ionic (Euboean, Western Ionic, Eastern Ionic) 

Attic; 

Arcado-Cypriot (AC) 

Arcadian 

Cypriot; 

Aeolic (Ae) 

Thessalian 

Boeotian 

Lesbian; 

(4) West Greek (WG) 
Doric (Argolic, Laconian, Messenian, Saronic, 
Insular Doric, Cretan) (D) 
North-West Greek (Phocean, Locrian, Achaean, 
Elean) (NWG) 


(2) 


~~” 


(3 


Pamphylian: unclassified 


However, certain issues remain unresolved, 
above all in cases where isoglosses were diffused 
beyond the geographical area to which they orig- 
inally belonged and thus influenced neighbor- 
ing dialects of other groups. This is the reason 
why Aeolic (+ Aeolic Dialects) and + Arcado- 
Cypriot, which are characterized by geographi- 
cal discontinuity, present contact phenomena 
with other neighboring dialects that belong to 
different groups. For example, + Thessalian 
and > Lesbian share the athematic inflection 
of vowel-stem verbs with the AC group; Eastern 
Thessalian shares a nasal demonstrative (hone / 
anu) with AC and with Cretan, while Boeotian 
features various characteristics of the WG group 


and Attic. As is clear, this typology of phenom- 
ena poses several problems for the dialectal clas- 
sification in the four major groups, showing that 
the family tree model can be integrated with the 
principles of the wave model, so that linguistic 
phenomena should also be considered accord- 
ing to their spatial distribution. 


2.b. The Prehistory of Dialect Distribution in the 
Classical Age 

At the beginning of the 2oth c., P, Kretschmer 
(1909) suggested that the Greeks settled in their 
historical locations in three waves. According 
to him, the lonic group and their dialect arrived 
in Greece at the beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium BCE; the second wave took place between 
the 18th and 17th c. BCE, supposedly marking 
the arrival of the Achaeans and the speakers 
of the Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot dialects; finally, 
the Dorians arrived in Greece at the end of the 
Bronze Age, between the 13th and 12th c. BCE. 
This reconstruction was much debated towards 
the end of the last century. By applying the 
methods of modern dialect geography, it was 
attempted to establish the chronology of the 
various isoglosses independently from supposed 
setUements of the population (e.g. Risch 1949). 
Furthermore, shortly thereafter (1952), a highly 
important event for Greek dialectology radically 
changed the positions formerly held: the deci- 
pherment of + Mycenaean. In fact, the existence 
of a dialect which was diffused during the 15th 
and 13th c. from mainland Greece to the Pelo- 
ponnese and Crete and that had isoglosses in 
common with JA and AC (e.g. the ti-assibilation 
and ist-person pl. ending -men) would allow us 
to solve the issue of the spatial discontinuity of 
the AC group. 

Therefore, on the basis of Mycenaean, it was 
hypothesized that dialect fragmentation in the 
Archaic period was preceded by the existence of 
two groups in the 2nd millennium. Essentially, 
Mycenacan and the ancestors of Arcadian and 
Ionic were supposedly diffused in all southern 
and eastern areas, while the Doric and North- 
West Greek dialects remained in the western 
and northern areas; furthermore, the first group, 
which was characterized by innovative isoglosses, 
distinguished itself from the second group, 
which maintained archaic features that were 
not very distant from Proto-Greek. At the end 
of the Bronze Age, after the collapse of the 
Mycenaean kingdoms, populations who spoke 
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northern dialects may have migrated towards 
the Peloponnese and the Aegean islands, creat- 
ing the dialectal situation of the Archaic period 
(Porzig 1954, Risch 1955). 


2.c. Unresolved Problems 

The position as described above is widely 
accepted, even if two issues continue to fuel 
debate. One, related to Mycenaean, has impor- 
tant consequences for inter-dialectal relation- 
ships and concerns the language of the tablets, 
The other regards the possibility that dialect 
differentiation was already present in south- 
erm or eastern Greek in the Mycenaean or sub- 
Mycenaean Age. 

Linguistic variation among the various con- 
tinental archives, and between these archives 
and the archive from Knossos, is limited in com- 
parison to the great differences faund between 
the first millennium dialects spoken in the same 
areas formerly dominated by Mycenaean culture 
(Duhoux 1987). Conversely, for some time now, 
slight differences in the language of the Pylos 
tablets have been detected compared to that of 
e.g. Mycenae and Knossos, and other continental 
archives have revealed differences as well (Varias 
1994-95, Hajnal 2006) and, to a lesser degree, 
for the Knossos archive (Woodard 1986, Hajnal 
1997). Essentially, the differences consist of the 
following: the dative ending of consonant stems 
(<Ce-i> [-ei] vs. <Ci> [-i])}, the vocalization of syl- 
labic nasal and liquid (o-color vs. a-color) and the 
variable color (e/é) in nouns and lexical items that 
often do not have an Indo-European etymology 
(Risch 1966); to these features Nagy (1968) added 
the presence/absence of ~ assibilation (ti vs. sé). 

In the course of the 1960s, E. Risch and other 
scholars asserted that ‘normal Mycenaean’ (MN), 
i.e., the most frequent forms of the above four 
phenomena, corresponded with the administra- 
tive language, while ‘special Mycenaean’ (MS) 
was the language spoken by scribes; therefore, 
MN would have disappeared with the fall of 
the Mycenaean kingdoms, while MS would have 
found continuity in the dialects of the 1st millen- 
nium in southern Greece (Risch 1979), or alter- 
natively in Doric dialects, if this ethnicity was 
present in Greece from the onset of the Myce- 
naean era, in a subordinate position to the elite 
in the palaces (Chadwick 1976), Even though the 
significance of the variation within Mycenaean 
was interpreted differently (Consani 1983, Negri 
1988:13-24, Brixhe 1991), further research has 
shown that it may be attributed to chronological 


differences among various archives or among 
series of tablets from the same archive (Hajnal 
1997, Thompson 1996-1997 [1998]). In addition, 
given the co-presence of ‘conservative’, ‘innova- 
tive’ and ‘incoherent’ scribes (Hajnal 1997:220- 
236) and the fact that tablet authors might have 
been functionaries in the administrative hier- 
archy rather than simple scribes (Palaima 1988, 
2003, Driessen 2000), it may be the case that 
Mycenaean archives show a natural language, 
codified in written form for practical purposes, 
rather than an administrative language. This 
implies that these phenomena, which have been 
the object of such a long debate, are to be taken 
as diaphasic or ‘diamesic’ variables, which occur 
in every language. As a consequence of this, the 
phenomena described above do not have any 
direct implication either for the co-presence of 
standard and sub-standard varieties in Myce- 
naean texts, or for the continuity of one of these 
varieties with respect to the dialects of the ist 
millennium (Consani 2006:17-24). 

Concerning the second issue, two elements 
could shed light on the gap that exists between 
the Bronze Age and the dialectal situation of 
the ist millennium. On the one hand, the new 
Theban tablets favor the hypothesis that some 
innovative forms, typical of — Aeolic dialects, 
existed in continental Mycenaean; for example, 
the athematic inflexion of the Theban vocalic 
stem verbs; the suffix generalization in cases of 
feminine oblique nomina agentis, /-tirrd-/ vs. 
/-tria-/; expressing ‘son’ by means of the innova- 
tive noun Au(j)os, characteristic of Thebes and 
Mycenae, rather than the conservative /hijus, 
hijeu-/ of Pylos (Hajnal 2006:64-66, 2007:149- 
152). Furthermore, in the area of southern 
Greece in contact with the Aegean Sea, it is 
possible to identify three innovative isoglosses 
that date back to the Mycenaean period and 
that brought together Mycenaean and > Arcado- 
Cypriot in opposition to Ionic: 1) the reduction 
of triptotic to diptotic prepositional government 
with ablative and dative syncretism (Thompson 
2000:429); 2) the palatalization of groups formed 
by voiceless stop + j/w and the reduction of 
the labiovelar stop before back vowels occur in 
opposite sequence in Mycenaen, Arcadian and 
Cypriot, in contrast to [onic (Brixhe 1991:265- 
266); 3) the innovation which results from the 
transformation of the voiceless labiovelar in 
front of i, which in Arcadian became an affricate 
consonant and in Cypriot became voiceless. This 
feature is in opposition to Mycenaean and Ionic 
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types, implying that there was communication 
between the Peloponnese and Cyprus (Consani 
2006:26-29). 

The above phenomena allow us to identify 
the existence of different dialects in different 
areas of the Mycenaean world during the period 
from the 15th to the 12th c. BCE. The differences 
correspond to distinctive characteristics of the 
two dialect groups, namely Aeolic and Arcado- 
Cypriot, which in historic times were used in 
these areas. However, the isoglosses that existed 
between Mycenaean and Aeolic may have been 
due to contact and interference between Myce- 
naean and ‘northern’ dialects; whereas the iso- 
glosses that were common to Arcadian, Cypriot 
and Mycenaean may have arisen as a conse- 
quence of internal dynamics in the southern 
Aegean area, in opposition to the lonic dialect. 


3. SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


3.a. The Sociolinguistics of Dialects 

According to speaker attitude, dialects have dif- 
ferent types of prestige that are due to a num- 
ber of factors (> Attitudes to Language). During 
the Archaic and Classical periods, the role of 
politics in each city was a fundamental factor in 
determining the prestige of each dialect; Sparta 
and Athens are an example of this, even if the 
governments of the two cities adopted differ- 
ent approaches in their language policy towards 
Laconian and Attic. In fact, Sparta demonstrated 
a unique disinterest for promoting and elaborat- 
ing its own dialect; this policy may even have 
influenced the continuity of Laconian up until 
Roman times and beyond (Morpurgo Davies 
1993:265-270). This behavior seems peculiar if 
compared with the policy of other areas towards 
dialects belonging to the same group, such as 
Boeotian (Morpurgo Davies 1993:270-273), and 
particularly with respect to the policy of Athens 
(+ Language Policies and Attitudes). Indeed, in 
this case, the promotion of standard Attic in 
all the cities of the Delian league — a true form 
of “linguistic imperialism” (Crespo 2006) - is 
accompanied by a widespread speaker-positive 
attitude towards one’s own dialect which is can- 
sidered superior to others, as can be deduced 
from a number of original sources and indirect 
documents. Furthermore, the moral, physical 
and linguistic disapproval of + Boeotian and 
the Boeotians could be considered an example 
of negative ethnolinguistic stereotype (see also 
Morpurgo Davies 1993:263-264). 


However, Old Comedy (+ Comedy, Diction 
of), and particularly Aristophanes’ representa- 
tion of dialects other than Attic, reveals that 
dialect diversity was not considered as linguistic 
inadequacy involving the use of a non-standard 
code (Colvin 2000). This may be because there 
were various forms of Attic differing from the 
standard, as can be seen in Aristophanes and 
in other documents of semi-literates (Colvin 
2005); the diversity of Attic could be so deep 
as to create two phonological systems; the for- 
mer, more conservative and closer to the written 
standard, became the basis for the Hellenistic 
Koine (+ Koine, Origins of), the latter, which 
was more innovative, anticipated several phe- 
nomena of the Greek spoken in Roman times 
(Teodorsson 1974, 1977). Another factor which 
might have influenced the prestige of each dia- 
lect is that some varieties were used for literary 
purposes and were linked to specific genres; for 
example, Doric was used for choral lyric, Lesbian 
for monodic lyric, and Attic for oratory. ‘Liter- 
ary’ dialects are not identical with their spoken 
counterparts, but rather appear to have been 
influenced by literary language (Tribulato 2010). 
Interestingly, grammarians in Hellenistic and 
Roman times increasingly turned their attention 
to literary dialects and their respective authors, 
rather than to spoken dialects, which were no 
longer in use. This is the reason why the gram- 
matical tradition of late antiquity is founded 
mainly on literary dialects. 


3.b. Sociolinguistics of the Common Language 

The sociolinguistic panorama of Greece became 
more complex in the 4th c. BCE with the devel- 
opment and spread of the Hellenistic Koine. 
Even though Great Attic had been a means for 
creating pan-Hellenic cohesion and _ identity 
in the course of the 5th c. (Colvin 2009), it 
is certain that Hellenistic Koine was the first 
form of ‘standard’ Ancient Greek; this can be 
deduced by the appearance of the Koine (Con- 
sani 1998) as well as by the functions it had in 
Greece and in its territories (Bubenik 1989:9—-10) 
(+ Koine, Origins of ), The term koiné (didlektos), 
i.e., “common (dialect) has several] meanings in 
moder research and in grammatical inquiry of 
late antiquity (Brixhe-Hodot 1993). In a general 
sense, it can refer to post-Classical Greek, both 
in its written and the spoken form, the latter 
viewed by grammarians in a derogatory manner. 
Notwithstanding this, Koine as the standard form 
of Greek was intended to be the language used 
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in administration and state institutions by the 
Macedonian monarchy. This language was struc- 
turally based on Great Attic, and in its spoken 
form had a conservative phonological system. It 
soon became the language used by the military 
as well as the international lingua franca for 
trade and broad-range communication. There- 
fore, the situation naturally gave rise to bilingual- 
ism with diglossia, with the Koine functioning as 
the high variety and the dialects as low varieties, 
even though certain regions tried to maintain 
their local varieties, with different degrees of suc- 
cess, as a symbol of political independence and 
local identity. Consequently, the linguistic rep- 
ertoire of Greek-speaking communities became 
more complex than before and can be outlined 
as follows: 


(1) the standard written Koine; 

(2) regional Koine varieties formed through 
the interference with other dialects or with 
other adstrate languages; 

(3) dialect Koines (used in literature and by 
political institutions such as the Aetolian 
and Achaean Leagues); 

(4) spoken local dialects, which were increas- 
ingly in decline. 


This type of socio-linguistic repertoire was 
reflected in the speaker's language use, which 
was hence characterized by + code-switching 
and + code-mixing, as well as various forms of 
interference. This has two fundamental conse- 
quences, namely: 


a. Pressure from the Koine on dialects, which 
was caused by diglossia, producing dialect 
forms featuring interference from the Koine. 
At the same time, the Koine may have com- 
prised some traits (phonetic/phonological 
and lexical) from local varieties which were 
either ancient dialects or different languages. 

b. Resistance of dialects to the Koine for reasons 
of identity linked to political independence; 
the consequence is the preservation of vari- 
ous dialectal forms or the revitalization of old 
dialect features. 


The first situation is well represented by the case 
of Cypriot. Historically, the island distinguished 
itself from other regions of Greece through a 
marked local peculiarity, the use of a syllabic 
writing system (+ Cypriot Syllabary) for the local 
dialect (see Egetmeyer 2010:8-19). Throughout 


the Archaic period up until the end of the 5th c. 
BCE, Cypriot inscriptions in the Greek alphabet 
were rare and by authors which could not be 
local. Instead, Cypriots used their local script 
and dialects for public and private settings (Con- 
sani 1990). In the 4th c. BCE, there was a rapid 
and decisive diffusion of the alphabet and of the 
Koine in all types of inscriptions and throughout 
all regions of the island (Collombier 1991:437- 
438) at the end of Cypriot political indepen- 
dence, when the island was taken over by the 
Macedonian monarchy and the Lagid dynasty. 
By the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, only the 
alphabet was used in inscriptions as the vehicle 
for a type of Koine that did not have particular 
characteristics. Hence the use of the syllabary 
and of the dialect in the inscriptions on Kafizin 
pottery (225-218 BCE) is a special case in point. 
In fact, it is worth noting that this example 
cannot be considered as representative of the 
sociolinguistic situation on the island, since it 
is restricted to a religious setting, a particular 
social group and a rural environment, and that 
these are the reasons for the low competence 
in dialect and in the use of the syllabic writing 
shown by the Kafizin potters (Consani 1986). 

A particularly meaningful example of this 
situation is the use of prepositions of motion 
from a place, apd and ek, in the Kafizin corpus. 
The first preposition never appears in the dia- 
lect phonetic form (apu), and in the alphabetic 
inscriptions it takes the genitive case, similarly 
to the Koine, while in the syllabic inscriptions 
(11 examples) it takes the dative, similarly to the 
local dialect (Consani 1986:62-64), Therefore, 
the only exception, a-po to [...ve]-te-o-se (apo 
té wéteos) ‘since the year’, found in a syllabic 
inscription (Kf 136), is highly important since 
it shows that the use of the syntactic model of 
the Koine does not only depend on occasional 
instances of digraphia/diglossia, but also on indi- 
vidual] speaker competence, even in cases when 
potters wanted to use the syllabic writing and 
the local dialect. Conversely, the preposition ek/ 
ex, characteristic of alphabetic texts and of the 
Koine, appears in dialect form in syllabic texts as 
e-se (es), and takes the genitive case, rather than 
the dative of the dialect (Consani 1986:65-66). 
Therefore, it seems clear that in the production 
of Kafizin pottery the use of the dialect was a 
conscious choice by force of its symbolic values, 
which were strengthened by the use of syllabic 
writing. However, this type of dialect can no lon- 
ger be considered a living language. 
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On the other hand, the use of dialects by local 
institutions of Hellenistic Thessaly, particularly 
in the area of Pelasgiotis, is a perfect example of 
resistance to the introduction of Koine. That var- 
ious Thessalian cities maintained their local dia- 
lect can be understood as a symbol of political 
autonomy (first from the Macedonian monarchy 
and then from the Romans); moreover, the vari- 
ous uses of the dialect reveal different degrees of 
competence and different forms of reaction to 
the Hellenistic Koine. The great inscription con- 
taining the letters of Philip V and the response of 
the city of Larissa (IG IX 2 517) is characterized 
by a planned opposition between dialect and 
Koine (Consani 1989). This text generally exhib- 
its coherent dialect forms and important dia- 
lect traits, such as the 1st person plural singular 
active ending -men or the lexical form mespodi 
(= mékhri(s) ‘until’ in the Koine), used only in 
this dialect. However, pressure from the Koine 
is manifest in an isolated instance, namely the 
lapsus tan dé dilan rather than tan ma allan ‘but 
the other-fem. sg.’, and in the use of words and 
formulaic items which were characteristic of the 
bureaucratic language of the Hellenistic period 
(Horrocks 2010:90—-94). 

The inscription from Scotussa on the inves- 
tigation and the reconstruction of the city wall 
(Missailidou-Despotidou 1993), which dates to 
the Hellenistic period, evidences the will to main- 
tain the local dialect. This results in hypercorrect 
forms, characteristic of low dialect competence, 
arrived at only by the use of some fixed rules of 
automatic conversion and reflecting the actual 
diglossic situation, An example of this is oidends 
(= oudends, singular genitive of oudets ‘no one’): 
the initial of- does not exist in the dialect and 
appears to be an attempt to create a difference 
with respect to the ou- of the Koine, applying a 
rule of automatic conversion that is applicable 
only in certain inflectional morphemes (o-stem 
genitive: dialect <-oi> vs. Koine <-ou>) (Consani 
2004:152). 

The honorific decree issued at the beginning 
of the 2nd c. BCE by the city of Larissa for Bac- 
chus, a Mytilenean citizen, is a complex example 
of the different types of forms used and of the 
extra-linguistic setting of the text (Tziafallias- 
Helly 2004-2005). The desire of the city to act 
in an international context and the writing of 
the act in 196 BCE, the year when the Thessalian 
koinén was rebuilt, immediately after the defeat 
of Philip V by the Romans, are sufficient reasons 
to justify the use of the dialect as a sign of the 


city’s reafhrmed autonomy. From a linguistic 
point of view, the long text allows us to recon- 
struct a particularly complex repertory in which 
forms typical of the Larissa variety are combined 
with Pelasgiotis regional forms and occasionally 
with traits of western Koine (Consani z2a10). It 
is worth mentioning that most of the dialect 
traits occur at the morphological level, more 
specifically in verb morphology, rather than the 
phonetic or lexical levels, as usually happens in 
similar situations. 

Interferences among dialects and between 
dialects and the Koine allow us to dismiss the 
zoth-century dialectology paradigm, which is 
characterized by its neglect of the dialect farms 
of Hellenistic and Roman times. In fact, the anal- 
ysis of ancient Greek dialects is a means not only 
for reconstructing dialectal relationships from a 
diachronic point of view, but also for an accurate 
description of the language as used by different 
speech communities in different periods of time. 
If this is the case, the analysis of interference 
phenomena may shed some light on linguistic 
forms which in the traditional approach would 
have been lost. This means that we should ana- 
lyze ancient Greek dialects of the Hellenistic age 
as context-linked phenomena. 
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CARLO CONSANI 


Ancient Philosophers on Language 


Reflection on language is intrinsically related 
to the concept of philosophy itself, since it is 
only via language that statements about reality 
and knowledge can be communicated. From the 
origins of Greek philosophy in the 6th c. BCE to 
the end of antiquity, conventionally dated to the 
6th c. CE, linguistic thought is constantly pres- 
ent, as testified by the surviving texts. 

The discussion of language in the Greek phil- 
osophical tradition addresses linguistic issues 
that remain crucial even today. Contemporary 
historians of linguistics estimate that in philo- 
sophical texts of antiquity there can already be 
traced speculations that are examined by inde- 
pendent fields of contemporary linguistics, such 
as phonology, morphology, semiotics, semantics 
and pragmatics. 
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However, the evaluation of the linguistic 
approaches formulated by the philosophers of 
antiquity is a priori obstructed by an important 
restriction, which renders any possible answers 
to queries on specific research in this area rather 
relative. The texts, for instance, written by philos- 
ophers during the Archaic age (6th/5th-c. BCE) 
and also by the Sophists (5th-c. BCE), as well as 
by the Hellenistic philosophers (323-31 BCE), are 
almost completely lost. With the exception of a 
few cases of direct tradition, our knowledge of 
these philosophers’ views on language is based 
on indirect tradition: (1) on a few verbatim frag- 
ments, which are mostly given — out of their 
context — by authors who often lived centuries 
later than the thinkers and works they refer to 
and, most of all, (2) on ancient evidence and 
doxographic information. Therefore, concerning 
the ‘origins’ of ancient philosophers’ thoughts on 
language, when reflection on language was not 
the purpose of philosophy in its own right, but 
also during the Hellenistic age, when language 
research became a separate discipline (particu- 
larly through the Stoic theories), our views are 
based on scholars’ reconstructions—which are 
far from agreeing with each other (+ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 

On the other hand, we are lucky enough to 
have at our disposal the corpus of Platonic dia- 
logues, which contains the first text focusing on 
language that survives in its entirety, namely, the 
Cratylus. Aristotle’s didactic writings also sur- 
vive, in which we can trace several approaches 
that consider the phenomenon of linguistic 
expression from various aspects. Finally, a series 
of commentaries on Plato and Aristotle survive, 
written by philosophers of Late Antiquity; since 
they comment on the linguistic approaches of 
the two thinkers, these scholars—apart from for- 
mulating original and interesting views—com- 
bine and adjust various linguistic approaches of 
antiquity from their ‘origins’ up to the scholars’ 
own era. 

While attempting to present the Greek philos- 
ophers’ views on language, apart from the chron- 
ological factor, one should take into account a 
thematic approach—to the extent that this is 
possible—given the fact that these views follow 
a kind of sequence, in the sense that they pre- 
suppose knowledge and are often a ‘reaction’ to 
the views of their antecedents. 


1 PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS 


1a. The ‘Origins’: from Myth (miuthos) to Reason 
(logos) 

Insofar as excerpts from the ‘first philosophers’ 
(the ‘natural philosophers’) allow us to make 
some assumptions about their kind of contem- 
plation on language, it is almost clear that this 
reflection was not undertaken for its own pur- 
pose, but rather served the need to examine the 
extent to which non-linguistic reality can be 
expressed via language. 

The formulaic phrase ‘from myth (mithos) to 
reason ({dgos)' represents for scholars the ‘origins’ 
of philosophy, that is, the emerging tendency to 
approach reality in a way different from that sug- 
gested by the epic poetry of Homer and Hesiod, 
the ‘tutors of Greeks’ (see Xenophon 21B10 Dk; 
Heraclitus 22B57 DK; cf. Pl. Resp. 606e). While 
there was no linear development from myth to 
reason (see Buxton 2001), the old mythologi- 
cal/theological explanation of cosmos did give 
way to a new, conceptual approach based on 
argument, critical inquiry and evidence. Phi- 
sis is at the very center of this inquiry and is 
explained through itself, by the use of physical 
terms instead of assumed actions by person- 
alized human-looking creatures (“Indeed not 
from the beginning did gods intimate all things 
to mortals, But at length, as they seek, they 
discover better’: Xenoph. 21B18 DK; cf. Lesher 
1992:27 and 149-155). This differentiation from 
the poet-tutors and the popular mythological 
tradition, along with the tendency of philosophy 
to re-establish itself, led to criticism of the lin- 
guistic use of anthropomorphized natural forces 
(Morgan 2000:30ff.), which reflected a distorted 
concept of cosmos. While attempting to obtain a 
distinct identity by communicating a new vision 
of reality, philosophy at its origins attacks poets 
and their reality. 

A famous fragment by Xenophanes reveals in 
the most telling way the character of this altered 
philosophical orientation, distanced from the 
mythological explanation formulated by the poets 
and reflected in their linguistic use: the poetic 
‘messenger of gods’, Iris, (cf. Hom. IL 17.547) 
is nothing but a multicolored cloud (Xenoph. 
21B32 DK; cf. also A3g DK). The philosophers’ 
criticism goes beyond that and also attacks the 
current spoken language, as they consider it 
inadequate to conceive of and render reality— 
something that philosophy can definitely achieve. 
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Among Heraclitus’ (544-484 BCE) oracular 
sayings, two seem to mainly denote that in his 
view, language represents reality only in part 
(see Kirk 1954:48, 118), and in this sense lan- 
guage is ‘insufficient’. In his theory, cosmos is 
ruled by the principle of ‘the unity of opposites’ 
(coincidentia oppositorum). For example, life and 
death are two aspects of one singular reality. 
Therefore, one of the Greek words signifying 
the ‘bow’ (téxon), the word bids, refers to the 
word bios, the Greek word for ‘life’: “The name 
of the bow (tdxon) is life (dios), its work is death” 
(Heracl. 22B48 DK). The second fragment may be 
explained in the same way (Heracl. 22B32 DK): 
Zeus, whose name in genitive (Zénds) refers to 
‘life’, “wishes and does not wish to be called with 
it.” This means that the god’s name is only partly 
informational and therefore partly misleading. 
Taking for granted that beneath our human ways 
of speaking there exists a true nature that “loves 
to hide itself” (Heracl. 22B123 DK; see Nuss- 
baum 2001:241), language is only a pretext for 
further inquiry: besides, “The Lord, whose is the 
Oracle at Delphi, neither speaks nor hides but 
gives signs, signifies (sémainei)” (Heracl. 22Bo3 
DK). The decisive meaning of the verb sémainein 
could be revealed by Heraclitus’ /égos. 

However, also according to the philosophers 
who represent ancient Western philosophical! 
thought, as opposed to the philosophers of the 
East (Ionian philosophers, Sacrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, etc.) and of Southern Italy (Eleatic phi- 
losophers such as Parmenides (vc. 490-430 BCE) 
et al.,and Empedocles (c. 495-435 BCE)), ‘names’ 
(= words) that people use with the convic- 
tion that they represent truth are actually false 
‘names’, because they refer only to the surround- 
ing phenomena and testify to an underlying igno- 
rance of reality's true nature. For Parmenides, 
the names imposed by mortals (katéthento; see 
section 2.b. below; 28B 8.34~41, 53-9, 9.1 DK / 
28B8.38-—41; 28Bi9 DK) are false because they 
simply represent opinions (déxa), and not truth 
(alétheia) and ‘being’ (dn) (see Sluiter 1990270; 
Barney 2001). Similarly, the words ‘birth’ and 
‘death’ in the ordinary vocabulary are used by 
Empedocles to denote the actual procedures of 
‘mixing’ and ‘separating’ the elements, the four 
rhizomata (earth, water, air and fire); however, 
he adjusts himself to their law and convention 
(ndmos) (see Emp. 31Bg DK; cf. fr. Bio DK). 


1.b. The Sophists 

The Sophists belong to the broader category of 
the so-called Pre-Socratics (according to Diels’ 
classification), and their orientation and scope 
were completely different from thase of the phi- 
losophers discussed so far. The Sophists emerged 
during the second half of the fifth century, acting 
mainly as wandering tutors; it was the age of 
Athenian democracy, and the study of linguistic 
usage was necessary for purposes of rhetoric 
and argumentation. These philosophers’ inter- 
est in language is variably testified in sources, 
particularly by Plato and Aristotle, although 
the lack of original texts makes an accurate 
evaluation of their linguistic concerns difficult. 
Issues that puzzled two of the most prominent 
Sophists, Protagoras (fl. 444 BCE) and Prodicus 
(fl. 400 BCE), were the ‘correctness of diction’ 
(orthoépeia; Pl. Phdr. 267c), which is possibly 
connected to poetic linguistic use (Guthrie 1998, 
3:205), and the ‘correctness of names' (orthdtés 
tén onomaton; ct. Pl. Crat. 384b, 391¢; Euthd. 277¢e; 
~+ Linguistic Correctness (hellénismos), Ancient 
Theories of), which is most likely a reflection 
upon the connection between words and things 
they denote (see section 2.b. below). 

The evidence is richer concerning Protagoras’ 
views, and this evidence could establish Pro- 
tagoras as “the parent of all subsequent study of 
language — including logic, grammar, linguistics 
and semantics" (Schiappa 2003:162). Protagoras 
traces two ‘errors’ committed by Homer, even in 
the first two verses of the /liad: the false use of the 
imperative instead of the optative (Aristot. Poet. 
1456b15), and the use of the feminine grammati- 
cal gender for a word denoting a ‘male’ attribute 
(ménis ‘wrath’; he argues the same about peélix 
‘helmet’; Aristot. Soph. ef 173b17-22). The Pro- 
tagorean distinction between grammatical and 
natural gender seems to be reflected in the par- 
ody of Aristophanes’ Clouds (659-691) through 
the example of alektrudénos/alektruainés. 

According to Aristotle (KA. 3.5.1407b6 = Prt. 
80A27 DK), it was Protagoras who distinguished 
the genders of names as being ‘masculine’, ‘femi- 
nine’ and ‘those referring to inanimate objects’, 
and he was also the first to distinguish what are 
today called ‘speech acts’ (puthménas légon). At 
the same time, what is mainly testified concern- 
ing Prodicus’ practice towards language is the 
‘division of names’ (diairesis tén onomdton; see 
Pl. La. 197d; Chrm. 163d), meaning the subtle 
semantic distinctions between what is called 
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today ‘near synonyms’: thus, he distinguished, 
e.g. among ‘pleasure’, ‘delight’, ‘enjoyment’ and 
‘gratification’ (Aristot. Top. 2.6 = 122b; = Protago- 
ras 80Aig9 DK; cf. Pl. Prt. 358a6-b 2; Alex. Aphr. 
in Top.181.1-6; see Mayhew 2011:124—31), possibly 
aiming at accuracy and, furthermore, at correct- 
ing the current linguistic use (Ademollo 2011:28), 


2. Is LANGUAGE ‘By NATURE’ (PHUSEI) OR 
‘BY CONVENTION’ (NOMOI!)? 


2.a. The Sophists 

The Sophists seem to have applied the ‘nature 
vs. convention’ controversy to the reflection on 
language. This famous debate was dominant 
during the second half of the 5th c. BCE in fields 
such as ethics, politics, etc. When it comes to 
language, this particular contradiction focuses 
on the relation between words and things: is 
this relation natural, in the sense that ‘names’ 
(= words) reveal the nature and the attributes 
of their referents (‘naturalism’) or are names 
wholly arbitrary impositions on objects, the out- 
come of convention among various linguistic 
communities (‘conventionalism’)? Apart from 
the term nomdi (‘by law/custom’,; cf. Empedocles 
above and Democritus below), conventional- 
ism is also expressed by the terms éthei (‘by 
habit’), sunthekei (‘by contract’), homologlai (‘by 
agreement’; see Pl. Crat. 384d), kata suntheken 
(Aristot. Int. 16a19), and finally it was the term 
thései (‘by imposition’; see Epicur. Ad Herod. 
75-7) that prevailed. 

Plato’s Cratylus, which has the subtitle “On 
the correction of names”, explicitly relates the 
‘nature vs. convention’ debate to the Sophists, 
making specific references to Prodicus (Crat. 
384b) and to the Sophists in general (Crat. 391b), 
alongside explicit discussion of Protagoras (Crat. 
385e, 391c; cf. Phdr. 267c). Despite the fact that 
this dialogue systematizes and represents the 
reflection of previous thinkers, constituting our 
main source of information on some basic param- 
eters of the specific contradiction of ‘nature vs. 
convention’, under no circumstances should this 
dialogue be considered as ‘documentary’: the 
issue of the ‘correctness of names’ is discussed 
in service to Plato’s approach to language, which 
considers words, in their variety, inadequate to 
directly render the eternal and uncorrupted idea 
(Pl. Crat. 398e). Besides, the dramatic personal- 
ity of Socrates is clearly distanced from sophistic 
approaches (see Ademollo 2011:28). 


With the exception of Cratylus himself, there 
is no evidence for pre-Platonic philosophers who 
could be adherents of the ‘by nature’ approach. 
However, this particular approach seems to have 
its origins in the tradition of Homer and Hesiod 
(cf. also Pl. Crat. 391c-393b). In Hesiod’s Theag- 
ony, the nature and the attributes of a deity 
are explained via the etymology of the corre- 
sponding name; similar examples also appear in 
Aeschylus and Euripides (see Liebermann 1996; 
Schmitter 2000:347-351; Ademollo 2011:34), as 
well as in the famous + Derveni papyrus, where 
divine names are explained this way (beginnings 
of 4th c. BCE; see, e.g., col. XIV, XV: Cronos; XXII: 
Démétér). 

Etymology, i.e. the unfolding of words through 
which their true meaning is clarified (see Schol. 
Dion. Thrax, 14.23—24 Hilgard), was a widespread 
practice during the age of the Sophists (see Bar- 
ney 2001:66-67), which constituted the primary 
tool used for the clarification of the words’ origi- 
nal ‘forms’; this practice rendered the actual 
features of what was named and, consequently, 
shed light on the ‘natural’ relation between 
names and things. It is worth saying that the 
Stoics’ valuation of etymology is reflected in 
their belief that the ‘first words’ imitated things 
(see Allen 2005; see also Stoic etymologies in 
FDS 650-680 Hiilser). 


2.b, Democritus 
However, concerning the ‘by convention’ 
approach, Proclus gives evidence that it was 
supported by Democritus, who was a contempo- 
rary of both the Sophists and of Socrates (Procl. 
in Cra. 16.23-47 Pasquali = Democr. 68B26 DK). 
Democritus defended his view on the basis of 
four arguments: 1. Different things bear the 
same name (‘homonymy’;; Democritus’ term was 
polusémon), 2. Different names are used for one 
and the same thing (‘polyonymy’; Democritus’ 
term was isérropon ‘balanced’), 3. Names can 
change (‘transposition of names’; Democritus’ 
term was metdnumon); 4. There are cases where 
language does not have derivatives in compari- 
son to others (‘lack of the same’, élleipsis ton 
homoion; Democritus’ term was nOnumon). 
Proclus has often been questioned by schol- 
ars as a reliable source, given his chronological 
distance from Democritus. However, in spite of 
the possibility that the term ¢hései (‘by imposi- 
tion/convention’) is Proclean (Democritus him- 
self most probably used the term ndmdi ‘by law/ 
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custom’ to denote conventionalism, as is quite 
evident in the famous fragment Democritus 
68Bg DK, “because by law, he says, sweet and 
bitter, by law hot and cold ...”), Proclus also uses 
the terms ‘homonymy’ and ‘polyonymy’, etc. as 
equivalents for terms formulated and used by 
Democritus (see above). Furthermore, some of 
the arguments attributed by Proclus to Democri- 
tus apparently belonged to the standardized sup- 
portive material of the ‘by convention’ approach: 
for instance, the ‘transposition of names’ is used 
in Plato's Cratylus by the supporter of conven- 
tionalism, who is Hermogenes. 


2.c. Cratylus 

The subject in Plato’s Cratylus is, as stated in 
the work’s subtitle, the ‘correctness of names’, 
for which two opposite theories are proposed 
and discussed. Cratylus claims that names are 
correct ‘by nature’, in the sense that words 
reveal the substance of things named (PL Crat. 
383a—384c). However, according to Hermogenes 
(384c-386e), names are exclusively the out- 
come of convention within and among linguistic 
communities. Hermogenes is led further to the 
extreme edge of conventionalism, supporting 
even the correctness of a ‘private language’, in 
contrast to the ‘public common speech’ (385a: 
idiai-démosiat; 385d—e). It should be noted that 
although Cratylus is considered ‘Heraclitean’, he 
does not necessarily represent the approach to 
language formulated by Heraclitus himself (see 
Kirk 1954:19-120), who believed that language 
can only partly render reality. Socrates, who 
attempts to mediate between the two oppo- 
site views supported in the dialogue by Cratylus 
and Hermogenes, examines both in a critical 
way, tracing their questionable points and con- 
cluding that the ‘by nature’ and ‘by convention’ 
approaches complete each other. 

In his arguments defending the ‘by nature’ 
approach, Socrates exploits its typical tool, ety- 
mology, in an extended section of the dialogue 
which is most often characterized as parody 
or joke (for an opposing view, see Sedley 2003, 
2006; Ademollo 2011:237-241). Socrates aims to 
prove that the meaning of words remains the 
same despite differences resulting from linguistic 
change and owing to linguistic diversity: current 
words are traced back to the ‘first (= original) 
names’, which cannot be deconstructed any fur- 
ther. Concerning the natural character of the 
specific ‘first names’, Socrates resorts to a sup- 
plementary argument (Pl. Crat. 423baff.), which 


is ‘phonetic naturalism’ (see Long 2005:43): this, 
put briefly, focuses on the imitating power of 
words as expressed by the imitative potential of 
a word's phonetic elements, its simple phonetic 
sounds (= ‘phonemes’, in contemporary termi- 
nology); these phonetic elements are considered 
as “phonetic similes of basic qualities things have, 
such as liquidity, stability, harshness, magnitude, 
etc.” (Sedley 2006:220), In the end, this second 
argument is rejected, and so is etymology as a 
method to access knowledge, while, at the same 
time, the role of convention is acknowledged. 

The conclusion is that although words func- 
tion to “teach and distinguish reality" (388b13-c1), 
they do not reflect things and reality's structure 
after all, but rather they express the name- 
giver’s (onomatothétés) concept of the world. 
Therefore, one should not give much credit to 
words, but investigate things themselves instead 
(438d2—439b9). 


2.d. The Origins of Language 

In a different way, only indirectly related to 
the above opposition, Epicurus and Epicureans 
dealt with the debate of ‘nature vs. convention’, 
applying the dimension of ‘nature’, used else- 
where in considering the correctness of words, 
to examine the origins of words (see Epicur. Ep. 
ad Herod. 75-6; cf. Lucr. 5.1028—go and Diogenes 
Oenoandensis, 12.2.11-5.14 Smith). 

Although evidence suggests that all the phi- 
losophers before Epicurus (regardless of whether 
they considered the correctness of names as 
natural or not) took the imposition (thésis) of 
names for granted (see, e.g., Pl. Crat. 390d: thésis 
tn onomadton; 397c, 401b; see also 388e—389d: 
nomothétés, onomatothétés/-ai: cf. also section 1.1 
above, on Parmenides), Epicurus himself rejects 
the view that language was created ‘by imposi- 
tion’ (= thései) and adopts two distinctive stages 
that concern: 1) the origins and 2) the evolution 
of language: 


(1) The origins of language were natural as 
belonging to human nature (like voice, vision 
and hearing; fr. 335 Usener), and also as a 
reaction to emotions and impressions, occur- 
ring diiferently in each tribe. Each emotion 
or impression led to a peculiar exhalation of 
breath, in accordance with the different loca- 
tion of each tribe (Epicur. Ep. ad Herod. 75). 
The evolution of language, the second stage 
of its development, occurred in each tribe 
when the factor of a common agreement 
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(koinds) is brought in so that there can be 
clarity and accuracy to facilitate verbal com- 
munication. This stage seems to also include 
the introduction of new words by those 
‘savants’ who conceive of the existence of 
‘non-existing’ or abstract things that are 
not perceived by most people (pollai; Bailey 
1980:1487 claims that this is a third stage). 


3. THE SEMIOTIC TRIANGLES 


The common term ‘semiotic triangle’ is used in 
contemporary semiotics and linguistics (after 
Ogden & Richards 1923:1) to refer to the tripar- 
tite structure of the linguistic sign, that is, to the 
use of three units for the needs of sémeidsis, one 
of which is the medium between the other two 
(Manetti 1993:94). This ‘semiotic triangle’ has its 
origin in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 


3.a, Plato, Cratylus 

The conclusion reached by Socrates in Plato's 
Cratylus implies that names do not illustrate the 
nature of things after all, but express the name- 
giver’s concept of the world (438aff.). Conse- 
quently, the relation between a name and what 
it names is not direct: rather, a name declares a 
subjective representation (= meaning) of a thing 
(see Manetti 1993:63; see also Oehler 2006:35ff.). 


3.b, Aristotle, On Interpretation 

Aristotle is considered by ancient — and, partly, 
by contemporary — scholarship to have given 
a clear answer to the ‘nature vs. convention’ 
debate discussed in Plato’s Cratylus (see, for 
example, Dalimier 1998; Struck 2004:83; van 
den Berg 2008). In Aristotle's On Interpretation, 
spoken sounds (Aristot. Int. 16a4—9: ta en té/ 
phonéi), words (16a26—28: ondmata) and speech 
(17a1—2: logos) are said to be ‘symbols’, ‘signs’ and 
‘by convention’ (see Weidemann 1991::79ff; Ax 
2000:32-33; also Arens 2000:367—368). 

Scholars trace the first attempt for a ‘semantic/ 
semiotic’ approach of language, the first seman- 
tic theory on interpreting thoughts by means of 
words, to the famous Aristotelian ‘semantic pas- 
sage’, the text with the greatest influence in the 
history of semantics/semiotics (see Kretzman 
19743; Irwin 1982; Weidemann 1991::70-173 and 
176ff.; Manetti 1996; Sedley 1996; Verbeke 1996; 
Ax 2000:59-63; Arens 2000:367—370; Modrak 
2001:1). Aristotle is considered to have initiated 
the ‘structuralist’ approach to language, which 
is the opposite of Functionalism (see Givon 
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2001:4). The philosopher epitomizes the relation 
between experiential data, mental/psychologi- 
cal states and language. Aristotle’s belief is that 
words function as symbols, according to the con- 
ventional way decided by the members of a lin- 
guistic community, and that they signify things 
via the soul’s pathémata, which are the ‘first 
meanings’ (noémata) formed by the figurative 
impressions of things, after their sensory percep- 
tion (see Ax 2000, and also Weidemann 1991): 


Now spuken sounds are symbols of affections in 
the soul, and written marks symbols of spoken 
sounds. And just as written marks are not the same 
for all men, neither are spoken sounds. But what 
these are in the first place signs of — affections of 
the soul - are the same for all; and what these affec- 
tions are likenesses of - actual things - are alsa the 
same (Arist. /ré. 16a4—9, transl. Ackrill) 


Aristotle discusses two levels of ‘semantic’ rela- 
tions: the first one involves vocal sounds and 
mental/psychological states, and the second 
one involves these states as well as experiential 
data, which are neither linguistic nor mental. 
These three units and their interrelations form 
a rather clearly schematized ‘semantic triangle’ 
(see Manetti 1993:72) and attract the attention of 
linguistics, psychology, semiotics and logic. The 
terms of this text that are considered to epito- 
mize the first attempt for a semantic/semiotic 
approach towards the phenomenon of linguistic 
expression and which, at the same time, consti- 
tute the three angles of the famous Aristotelian 
semantic triangle are the following: 


(1) ‘Things’ (prdgmata) are perceived through 
senses. 

(2) The ‘affections of the soul’ (nathémata tés 
psukhés) are the mental states that follow 
sensory perception and are formed before 
linguistic expression; they are called ‘like- 
nesses’ (homoiomata) of things. 

Vocal sounds (td en téi phonéi hai phonat) 
follow the formation of the ‘affections of the 
soul’, of which they are called ‘symbols' and 
‘signs’. (A fourth term, ‘those that are writ- 
ten’ (ta graphomena), concerns the graphic 
representations of spoken sounds). 


The ‘attections of the soul’ are the soul’s men- 
tal states (= thoughts) — as nous belongs to the 
Soul according to Aristotle - which means that 
they are the ‘affections of the mental soul’ (see 
Weidemann 1991). More specifically, they are the 
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‘first thoughts/concepts’, formed on the basis of 
figures that are modeled on imprints (phantds- 
mata) left in the mind by the sensory perception 
of things. These ‘affections’ are naturally related 


to things and are called their ‘likenesses’. So far, 
the first level of the semantic passage concerns a 
natural procedure: 


pathémata tés psukhés (affections of the soul, ‘first meanings’) 


ta en téi ph6néi/phonai (vocal sounds) 


The vocal sounds represent things as ‘symbols’ 
and ‘signs’, and they are conventionally con- 
nected to the ‘affections of the soul’: despite the 
intensive and controversial discussion among 
scholars concerning the possible differentiation 
between the terms sumbola and sémeia, Aristotle 
seems to use both terms rather indistinctively, 
and in general he formulates the view that things 
are expressed and represented via articulate 
vocal meaningful sounds, which are names (ond- 
mata), verbs (rhémata), assertions, negations 
and, generally, via what the term fa en téi phonéi 
comprises (see Weidemann 1991; Arens 2000). He 
expresses the view that speakers of the same lan- 
guage can communicate their thoughts and ideas 
by means of their vocabulary and thus can refer 
to the same things. What is more, in On Inter- 
pretation, Aristotle not only explicitly refers to 
the three constituents of signification, which are 
‘things’, ‘mental activity’ and ‘linguistic expres- 
sion’, but he also implies a distinction between 
reflexive/direct expression and _ language. 


3.c. The Stoics 
After Aristotle, the Stoics claimed that names 
are ‘by nature’ and their views have many simi- 


pragmata (things) 


larities with those expressed by Cratylus (for the 
influence of the Platonic dialogue on the Sto- 
ics, see Barwick 1957:70—79). However, the Stoic 
semiotic triangle is considered to be a develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian one. 

Our main source for the specifically Stoic 
approach is Sextus Empiricus (Sext. Emp. 8.n- 
12). Starting from the basic distinction between 
unarticulated phonetic matter and structured 
linguistic form, as formulated by Aristotle (Aris- 
tot. Hist. an. 488a31—32, 535a30—31; PA 659b27-30; 
An. 420bi2ff; Int. 17b13-17), the Stoics sche- 
matize the act of signification using the terms 
‘what is signified’ (to sémaindmenon) in the vocal 
sounds (phéné), which is also a concrete state 
of affairs (auto to pragma), ‘that which signifies’ 
(ta sémainon) and the object of reference (td 
tunkhdnon). These three units are linked with 
each other: the spoken word indicates what is 
signified and the object of reference is the exist- 
ing thing itself. What is unique in this approach 
is that the ‘state of affairs’ is not a ‘body’ (in Stoic 
theory, ‘bodies’ are not only material substances, 
but also qualities and several states), but a ‘say- 
able’ (fektén), which is either true or false. The 
Stoic approach thus contains: 


sémaindmenon (signified) 
lektén (sayable) 


sémainon (signifier) 


tunkhdnon (existing object) 
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Lektén is what exists in phantasia and can be 
expressed in words (Diog. Laert. 7.63.5~6 Long 
= von Arnim, SVFI.181 = Hiilser 696; Sext. Emp. 
8.69.6-8 = von Armim, SVFI1I.187 = Hiilser 326). 
This term concems the “sense of significant 
discourse” (see Sedley 1996:94), the semantic real- 
ization itself. The Stoic ordering of lektd is one of 
the crucial linguistic approaches in ancient Greek 
thought. The earlier surviving source about /ektd 
is Diocles of Magnesia in the so-called ‘Diocles 
fragment’, preserved in Diogenes Laertius (7.66 
Long; on lektd see in general Long 1986:1311f,; Egli 
1986; Frede 1987:343ff.; Householder 1994:217). 


4. NEOPLATONIG COMMENTATORS ON 
ARISTOTLE: AMMONIUS (OF HERMEIAS) 


The Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle 
belong to the long commentatory tradition inau- 
gurated by Plotinus, when philosophy began to be 
identified with commentating the writings of the 
two great thinkers. These philosophers’ exegésis 
is directed in accordance with the crucial ‘prin- 
ciple of agreement’ between Plato and Aristotle 
(see Karamanolis 2006): it is the commentators’ 
belief that reading Aristotle (Plato’s best ‘stu- 
dent’) contributed to the deepest understanding 
of Plato's philosophy (see Kotzia 2007:194~201). 


4.a. Language is Both ‘By Nature’ and ‘By 
Convention’ 

Ammonius, son of Hermeias (end of 5th- begin- 
ning of 6th c.; see Blank 1996:1), the student of 
Proclus in the Athenian School (founded by Plu- 
tarch of Athens; it was closed by Justinian's order 
in 529 CE: see Beaucamp 2002; Sorabji 2005:9). 
was the Head of the School in Alexandria (see 
Sorabji 1990-30; Westering, Trouillard and 
Segonds 2003:x-xlii; Blumenthal 1993:307-325). 
Ammonius’ commentary on Aristotle’s On Inter- 
pretation is the only surviving Greek Neoplatonic 
commentary on that ‘linguistic text’ of antiquity; 
Proclus (whose commentary on Platu’s Cratylus 
survives) commented on it but his text does not 
survive. 

When commenting on Aristotle’s ‘semantic 
passage’ (see section 3.b. above), Ammonius 
exploits the Socratic distinction between the 
‘creation’ and the ‘use’ of a name (see Pl. Crat. 
38gaaff. 390c10-11), as well as the concept of the 
Platonic ‘name-giver’ (see section 2.b. above), in 
order to explain Aristotle’s characterization of 
ondmata as sumbola: according to Ammonius, 
the name-giver is thoroughly aware of the nature 


of a thing, and he thus imposes the appropriate 
name. This means that a name is kata sunthékéen 
(‘by convention’) as Aristotle claims, but only 
from the point of view of its ‘imposition’, as 
well as its later established use by the mem- 
bers of a linguistic community (Ammon. in Int. 
35.17ff.). However, since this imposition takes 
place according to the knowledge of the nature 
of things, the name is also an Aomoioma (‘like- 
ness'), not a natural one, but one kata tékhnén 
(‘accarding to some art’; for the term tékhné in 
name-giving see Pl. Crat. 389a2, 390e1-4, 3934; 
see also Procl. in Cra. 123.1-6). For Ammonius, 
the terms homoioma kata tékhnén and sumbolon 
are not incompatible, because when a name is 
imposed without aiming at genuinely represent- 
ing a thing, then it is imposed asképds (‘without 
any purpose’) and it is a simple suzmbolon; never- 
theless, when it is imposed ‘according to reason’ 
(kata légon tethén), it is, of course, a symbol, 
because it can be represented by a variety of 
spoken sounds, but it is also a homoioma, to the 
extent that it represents the substance of what it 
named (Ammon. in Int. 40.18-22). 

It is worth noting that in this approach, the 
representation through spoken sounds is identi- 
fied with the symbolic nature: a name can be a 
‘likeness’, but its linguistic realization through 
spoken sounds is not naturally connected with 
its substance (Socrates in Pl. Crat. 431e9-432e2 
also says that a name can be composed of vari- 
ous elements, stoikheia; Proclus refers to the 
variety of sounds when representing things: i 
Crat, 51.21ff.). The view that the spoken sounds 
that compose a word are not naturally con- 
nected to its meaning is commonly accepted 
by the Neoplatonic commentators on Aristotle, 
starting with Porphyry: it is not the ‘signified’ 
(sémainémenon) that connects (sundei/sundptei) 
the syllables of the word with each other (Porph. 
in Cat. 102.2—8; Simpl. in Cat. 89.32-90.2, 124.14- 
19; on the ‘arbitrariness’ of the linguistic sign 
according to Neoplatonics, see Chriti 2011). 

According to Ammonius, the imposition and 
use of names is only one of the various aspects 
we should take into account when approach- 
ing language: Ammonius argues that language is 
not ‘by convention’ in an absolute way, observ- 
ing that Aristotle himself, when creating new 
words, followed some ‘guidelines’ of derivation 
and composition of the language he used so that 
his new words could be recognizable (Ammon. 
in Int. 37.18-27; see Aristot. Cat. 7a5-7; Eth. Nic. 
1108a17-19). 
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In his effort to reconcile Plato and Aristotle 
according to the ‘principle of agreement’ (see 
section 4 above), Ammonius creates new tenns 
for onoma: homotoma kata tékhnén and sumbolon 
kata [égon/me asképos tethén, having assimilated 
interconnected philosophical views from Plato, 
Aristotle and Neoplatonism, but he constructs 
a more elaborated theoretical basis concerning 
language, revealing his awareness that it is a 
rather complicated phenomenon which can't be 
approached in an absolute way. 


5. CONCLUSION 


In general, if we made an attempt to render an 
overall approach of ancient Greek philosophical 
reflection on language, it would not be inappro- 
priate to say that ancient Greek philosophy on 
language, beyond specific schools and philoso- 
phers, is multileveled in its entirety. Apart from 
challenging the relation of linguistic thought to 
myth, the views formulated by ancient Greek 
philosophers from the Pre-Socratics to the Neo- 
platonists constructed the basis for grammar 
and rhetoric during the Middle Ages and con- 
stituted a key frame for the development of 
contemporary linguistics. 
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tPARASKEV] KOTZIA 
MARIA CHRIT! 


Ancient Prose Rhythm 
1 SYSTEMATIC EXAMINATION 


The Ancient Greek language, like Latin, differs 
in two significant points from modern European 
languages: firstly, the differentiated morphology 
of the grammatical parameters (case, number, 
gender, voice, mood, tense, person) facilitates the 
expression of syntactic relations in a relatively free 
~ word order. Secondly, from the beginnings until 
Late Antiquity, pronunciation was very much 
musical, because every syllable was articulated 
with a specific duration and pitch, and so every 
text, spoken or generally read aloud, was perceived 
as a rhythmical melody (Norden 1915:55-57)- 

This ‘acroamatic’ nature of Greek, together 
with free word order, influenced both practice 
and theory of rhetoric. One of its most important 
axioms was euphony, resulting from the choice 
of words and their positioning within the period. 
Alongside the choice of appropriate words and 
of a word order as natural as possible, and the 
avoidance of — hiatus, prose rhythm was one of 
the leading principles in the composition of the 
periodic sentence (the siinthesis), In the system 
of the rhetorical schools, it belongs to the phase 
of expression (/éxis), next to the theory of figures. 
The prose rhythm here specifically serves to 


emotionalize and structure the expression with a 
view to its delivery (hupékrisis). It is subordinate 
to the structuring of the period, which according 
to the rhetorical theory should be built of larger 
segments (dla; Scheppers 2011) and, as defined 
from Hellenistic theory onwards, also of smaller 
segments (kdmmata ‘cut-off parts’) consisting of 
at least two words, always in accordance with 
the train of thought. In this context, certain 
rhythmical patterns may be used to acousti- 
cally mark syntactic-conceptual breaks and new 
beginnings, almost as a substitute for > punc- 
tuation, which was hardly ever used in antiquity. 
All in all, the rhetorical principle according to 
which the style should be fitting (prépon) for 
the content and the situation applied also to the 
prose rhythm of the flow of words (arithmds). 
For every genre, a different prose rhythm was 
considered appropriate, and individual styles of 
authors were conceded. 

Within the framework of a 1st-c. BCE contro- 
versy about the appropriate imitation of Attic 
examples, we encounter prose rhythm theories 
in Roman authors which were developed in the 
Hellenistic period but for which we have hardly 
any contemporary evidence (for their names 
cf. Rufin. 573.22-26). Consequently, the Latin 
authors Cicero (Orator) and Quintilian (Jnst. 9,4) 
also serve as important sources for the theory of 
prose rhythm in the Greek world, in addition to 
the main Greek sources, the third book of Aristo- 
tle's Rhetoric (ch, 8) and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus’ work Peri sunthéseds onomatén (esp. Comp. 
17-18; Staab 2009:1507-1500). 

The examination and evaluation of prose 
rhythm took place alongside the metrical analysis 
of poetry, from which prose as an art form origi- 
nally developed. An outline of ancient metrical 
(poetic) theory, for which the groundwork had 
been laid by the music theoretician Damon of 
Athens (DK 37 B g) and which was subsequently 
elaborated by Aristotle’s pupil Aristoxenus in 
the fragmentarily extant Elementa Rhythmice 
(book II), can be found in its most complete 
form in the very late Encheiridion by Hephaes- 
tion (and c. AD). 

[In the following, only a selection of the most 
common meters that were and are applied in 
the analysis of ancient prose rhythm is given. 
According to this manual, a metrical foot (pois) 
is defined by the ordered sequence of syllables 
of single (~ short syllable) and double (- long 
syllable) ideal time length within a limited time 
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span. A duration of three of these time units in 
a ratio of 1:2 corresponds to the iambic foot -— 
(abbreviated to ia below) and the trochaic foat 
—~ (ch), which Quintilian, referring to Cicero 
(Orat, 212-214), calls choreus (used by others to 
designate the resolution into three shorts, éri- 
brachys), especially in analyzing prose rhythm 
(Inst. 9,4,82;103-105). Meters of four time units in 
ain ratio are the spondeus — (sp.), the dactylus 
—-v (da) and the anapaestus ~~— (an). There are 
many variants of the five-unit meter, which is 
said to have a ratio of 3:2, the most current ones 
being the cretic —~— (cr) with its resolutions, the 
so-called first paeon (a maiore) —-~~~ (pma) and 
fourth paeon (a minore) ~~~— (pmi), as well as 
the bacchius ~— (ba). The sequential arrange- 
ment of these elements serves to analyze both 
the overall flow of words in its characteristic 
rhythm (arithmés) and the syntactic units in 
their first and, above all, last two or three feet 
(clausula; Cic. Orat. 216. 224; Quint. Inst. 9,4,97). 
According to the majority of theoreticians, short 
syllables before the speaking pause of syntac- 
tic breaks sound long, just as they do at verse 
end in poetic prosody. Thus, a cretic (-~-), a 
frequent final foot, can also be produced by a 
dactyl (Quint. /nst. 9,4,104) and, conversely, the 
sequence —~— before a break is imprecisely 
called dichoreus (-~—~; Cic. Orat. 214). At times, 
though, ancient scholars judge syllable length dif- 
ferently from what one would expect on the basis 
of poetic prosody, which was unambiguous. Dio- 
nysius for one, who emphasizes the variability of 
syllable length with regard to contemporary 
speech practice (Dion. Hal. Comp. 15,:-10), 
interprets short vowels before a semivowel 
(hémiphonos) as long, but as short before two 
consonants, and even allows double interpreta- 
tions (Comp. 18,7-19). Within the flow of the 
sentence, the distinguishing of metrical feet 
depends even more on subjective perception 
(+ Metrics; + Metron). 


2, HISTORY OF THEORY 


Prose rhythm may have been first addressed by 
Gorgias, the rhetorician from Leontinoi in Sicily 
who, at the end of the 5th c. BCE, introduced a 
rhetorical style in Athens that was marked by 
parallel sentence stricture and sound effects 
(Norden 1915:64—67). His pupil Isocrates, in the 
first rhetorical school in Athens founded by him, 
likely devised more specific rules according to 
his own personal ideal of well-rhythmed and 


musical speech (Or. 13,6; cf. Cic. Orat. 174, De or. 
3,173). But only in Aristotle (RA, 3,8—9; Schmid 
1959212-130) is a basic rhetorical theory on sen- 
tence structure and thus prose rhythm clearly 
attested. Probably building on the s5th-c. BCE 
Athenian music teacher Damon's theory of the 
psychological effect of rhythm, which Plato had 
already used as the basis for the moral judg- 
ment of poetry in his Politeia (Resp. 4oobi-c6; 
cf. 397b), Aristotle defined and evaluated three 
basic rhythmical types: the exalted heroic type 
(in da, an, sp) and the vulgar type (1:2/2:: ch, ia), 
on the one hand, which both belong to the class 
of poetry because of their metrical nature, and, 
on the other hand, the inconspicuous mixed 
form (3:4 pma, pmi), which is suitable for prose 
speech. According to Aristotle, the followers 
of Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, whom Cicero 
later called the inventor of prose rhythm (Cic. 
Orat. 125), had unconsciously introduced meter 
into prose to structure the period. The first ever 
detectable recommendation for prose rhythm in 
this vein, prescribing pma at the beginning and 
pmi at the end of the sentence, evidently had 
no significant effect on later practice. However, 
Aristotle’s view of prose rhythm as both a basic 
measure (arithmos) within the sentence and a 
way to mark the beginning of a sentence part 
(arkhémenus) or its ending (teleutén), remains 
largely valid. The fundamental law he formu- 
lated on the basis of Isocrates (fr. 10) remains 
the criterion for the quality of prose rhythm 
throughout the whole of antiquity (Arist. Rh. 
3,8,1408b21—-22; 3,9,140g9a21-22): “The form of 
expression (skhéma léxeds) should neither be 
wholly metrical (¢émmetron, i.e., like poetry) nor 
uurhythmical (drruthmon, i.e., without graceful 
flow of words)". For, in the first case, the arti- 
ficiality would distract and thus make the text 
incredible or unconvincing (apithanos), in the 
second, the lack of structuring would make the 
speech hard to take in (dgnostos), Therefore, 
prose rhythm is to be seen as an indispensable 
element in the creation of the sequential or 
conclusive-recursive style of expression, from 
which Aristotle develops the ideal of the period 
on the analogy of strophic verse technique 
(RA. 3,9; Staab 2009:1506—1507). 

His successor Theophrastus (c. 371-287 BCE) 
probably proposed a classification into three 
stylistic types in his lost treatise On Style, which, 
together with the analysis of the prose rhythm 
of several authors, appears to be echoed by later 
theorists (Demetrius, Zloc. 38-43). In reaction 
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to this aesthetic-rhetorical approach to speech, 
the Stoic Chrysippus (3rd c. BCE) advocated an 
unstylized sentence structure based on a natu- 
ral-logical train of thought. 

At the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, how- 
ever, we see certain rhetorical patterns establish 
themselves, mainly in Asia Minor e.g. after the 
example of the orator and author Hegesias of 
Magnesia. These aimed to achieve a pathetic 
effect by aptly combining particular stylistic 
elements of Attic orators with verse-like sen- 
tence structures, rhythm-provoking expletives, 
unnatural word order and monotonous clausu- 
lae (Norden 1915:34-149, Blass 1905:17-35; Cic. 
Brut. 325 discerns two main schools but cf. Cic. 
Or. 230f.). By the ist c. BCE at the latest, a coun- 
termovement of authors who saw themselves as 
the true guardians of Attic values (- Atticism) 
branded this mannerism, in a polemical simpli- 
fication, as an aberration supposedly typical of 
the rhetoric of Asia Minor (> Asianism; cf. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 1900). 

That the theories of Hellenism (— Linguistic 
Correctness (hellenismos), Ancient Theories of) 
were in fact more moderate and less dogmatic 
than this criticism suggests, is indicated by 
Cicero’s statements about the rhetorical school 
of Rhodes (Brut. 316) and by the treatise Peri 
Herméneias (On Elocution) ascribed to Theo- 
phrastus’ pupil Demetrius of Phaleron. Here we 
find moderate statements which closely follow 
Aristotle and according to which, for instance, 
short sentence divisions can be adequate, 
whereas a monotonous sequence of long syl- 
lables offends (Demetr. Eloc. 1-35; 38-43). In 
his work on word-order, which because of its 
musical qualities he calls Aarmonia, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, the main proponent of Atticism, 
discerns three basic types (Dion. Hal. Comp. 
21-24): The ‘raw harmony’ (austera harmonia) 
represented by Thucydides and characterized 
with regard to prose rhythm by the absence of 
clausula chythins (22,42); the ‘smooth harmony’ 
(glaphura harmonia) of Isocrates, with its rhyth- 
mically rounded periods (23,6. 22); and the ideal 
ofthe ‘well-mixed harmony’ (eékratos harmonia), 
combining the virtues of both and mastered by 
Herodotus, Plato and Demosthenes. In esteem 
for their style, he disapproves of an abundance 
of short syllable sequences and the iambic and 
trochaic meters (Comp. 18, 20), already rejected 
by Aristotle, for sentence-internal prose rhythm. 
The latter assumes a more important role for 
him than clausula rhythm does. 


With regard to the rhetorical practice of the 
2nd c. CE, Peri hupsous (‘On the Sublime’) by 
Pseudo-Longinus warns against closely packed 
sequences of short syllables and against hasty 
rhythms, because, as he says, they distract the 
audience from the content “like arias” (Subl 41). 
In the 4th c., Lachares, one of the last oratory 
teachers in Athens, still wrote on prose rhythm, 
even though he already used the clausulae that 
had been determined by the stress accent Greek 
had recently acquired (Graeven 1895:299-300). 


3. THE PRACTICE OF PROSE RHYTHM 


The rhythmical shaping of a phrase was influ- 
enced by the author’ subjective perception, 
the literary genre and the fashion of the time. 
Contrary to the case of ancient poetry, there- 
fore, universal and unchanging patterns are not 
found in ancient artistic prose, but only certain 
preferences and tendencies. Modern methods 
of analysis of prose rhythm are inconsistent, 
as were those in antiquity, both with regard to 
prosody and to the demarcation of the sepa- 
rate metrical elements, Some analysts of prose 
rhythm even disregard syntactic breaks in pre- 
Hellenistic texts (see Blass 1901). All this leads 
to considerable discrepancies in the identifica- 
tion and characterization of prose rhythm in an 
author's overall usage. 

The development of Greek prose rhythm 
may be roughly divided into three phases (de 
Groot 1921:28—62). In the first phase, the influ- 
ence of epic poetry is still felt in historical and 
philosophic texts. This is apparent from hexa- 
metric phrase endings (da-sp) and dactylic base 
rhythms in Herodotus. The second phase is char- 
acterized by “dithyrambic prose metrics” (ch-ia, 
cr-cr, da-an). In the third phase, represented 
by Attic rhetoric, the focus shifts to metrical 
clausulae. For the 4th c. BCE, modern studies 
on prose rhythm (for instance of Plato, whe in 
lis dialogues imitates the individual styles of 
the speakers) prove a delicate sense of rhyth- 
mical periodization (Thesleff 1967:160-164). 
Demosthenes’ preferred clausulae were ch-ch 
and ch-ia-cr. In his internal phrase rhythm, we 
find choriambic rhythms next to dactylic ones, 
as well as accumulations of cretics (see Blass 
1901:56—75, 161-173). A sequence of more than 
two short syllables is avoided (+ Blass’s Law; 
Blass 1893:105, McCabe 1981:1-81). 

The continuous Hellenistic practice of prose 
thythm, which would less strongly influence 
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the Greek Second Sophistic than the Roman 
literary tradition (von Wilamowitz-Méllendorft 
1900:37), is apparent in the scarcely transmitted 
works of hellenistic literature (cf. the fragments 
of Hegesias of Magnesia, Posidonius, Pausanias, 
Heraclides Criticus, the Books of the Maccabees 
etc.) but also in the large epigraphic production 
of the period. Besides many inscriptions which 
have not yet been studied in that respect, exam- 
ples include the cultic inscription by Antiochus 
of Commagene (ist c. BCE; Waldis 1920) and 
the aretalogy of Isis from Maroneia (ist c. BCE; 
Papanikolaou 2009). These texts often exhibit 
clausulae with combinations of cretics (cr, also 
in its dissolved forms pma and pmi) and trochaic 
feet (ch, for the terminology see above): ch-ch, 
cr-ch, cr-cr etc. 

Classical stylists such as the Emperor Julian 
and Libanius still observe prose rhythm in the 
4th c., although by then the stress accent had 
begun to replace the musical accent (H6rander 
1981:54—61; Dihle 2001). As a result, Byzantine 
writers make sure that at least two unstressed 
syllables precede the last accent at a colon end- 
ing (+ Meyer's Law; Meyer 1891:206). 
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Antroponyms 


+ Personal Names 


Aorist 


The aorist is one of the so-called temporal stems 
of the Greek verbal system (-+ Aorist Formation, 
Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of ). However, 
its function is primarily aspectual (+ Aspect (and 
Tense)), and its temporal value is limited to the 
indicative form. Non-indicative moods have no 
specific temporal meaning, but they must be 
interpreted as purely aspectual (~ Consecutio 
Temporum et Modorum). 

The aorist indicative corresponds to a past 
tense, although it may show a deviation from 
past meaning. It may substitute for the pres- 
ent, as “a dramatic device found only in the 
literature of the stage” (Cooper 1998:638), or 
with a gnomic value (i.e., tenseless; + Gnomes), 
especially in maxims, sentences, ~ proverbs, in 
order to convey a statement of universal valid- 
ity (this use is more common in poetry than in 
prose; cf. Gildersleeve 1g00:109; Schwyzer and 
Debrunner 1959:260-262, Humbert 1960:145). 
The aorist indicative may also have a pluperfect 
function and denote a past action which pre- 
cedes another past action, by conveying anteri- 
ority. Finally, already in Homeric Greek, it may 
be used to express future events, especially when 
the speaker is emotionally involved (Duhoux 
1992:385). 

Since Brugmann (1885/1913), many schol- 
ars have defined the aorist as punctual or as 
non-durative, consistently with the idea that it 
denotes the event without considering its dura- 
tion: more specifically, it is defined as expressing 
“une action pure et simple” (Meillet 1922:212). 

More recently, it has been pointed out that 
the aorist has an aspectual value comparable 
to the value proper to the cross-linguistic cat- 
egory of the perfective aspect. As is characteris- 
tic of a perfective form, the Greek aorist depicts 
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the event as a single whole, i.e. as ‘global’ or 
‘bounded’, without taking into account the indi- 
vidual phases of which it is made up. From this 
perspective, it is possible to account for the 
fact that the aorist is the form normally found 
with adverbs of cardinal count, which is con- 
nected with its denoting countable events (cf. 
Armstrong 1982:10), and, at the same time, it may 
co-occur with durative expressions in order to 
focus on the duration of the state consequent to 
the completion of the action (cf. Napoli 2006:77- 
82). As demonstrated by cross-linguistic studies, 
“duration can be explicitly asserted in sentences 
with the perfective view-point” (Smith 1997:72). 
A Greek example is the following: 


(1) tés thaldssés tés kath’ heautous ekrdtésan 
héméras peri téssaras kai déka 
‘They were masters of the sea about their own 
coasts for fourteen days’ (Thuc. 1.117.1.4-5) 


The perfective function of the aorist also explains 
why, as observed in the literature, it often 
assumes an ingressive value, by focusing on the 
beginning of the action, or a terminative value, 
by focusing on its end-point. This makes its use 
with telic verbs particularly frequent in indica- 
tive and non-indicative moods. 

Its relationship with the notion of telicity 
has also been considered as a possible explana- 
tion for the fact that the passive forms in -({th) 
é- are exclusively associated with the aorist stem, 
which typically implies a high degree of affected- 
ness since it denotes a completed event (Allan 
2003:176-177). 
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MARIA NAPOLI 


Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of 


The Greek term aéristos (aépictos) is a priva- 
tive verbal adjective built on the root of the 
verb horizd ‘to define, determine’, thus mean- 
ing ‘undefined, undetermined’. Apart from other 
applications in grammar, the word referred to 
one of the tenses of the Gk. verb (~ Tense/ 
Aspect), the morphology of which is character- 
ized by the morpheme -sa (1 s¢.), e.g. é-lu-sa, the 
aorist corresponding to present /u-0 ‘(re)solve'’. 
The reason for designating this tense, which was 
generally seen as ‘perfective’ by ancient scholars 
(see below), as ‘undefined’ is somewhat surpris- 
ing. According to the Scholia on the Tékhné 
ascribed to Dionysius Thrax (see in particular 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 250.26), it may be explained 
within the framework of a description of the 
Gk. verbal system of Stoic origin (+ Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). 
According to this description, there are three 
tenses which refer to the past: the perfect tense 
(parakeimenos, lit. ‘adjacent’) refers to the recent 
past, which has just been completed, and is 
opposed to a pluperfect (hupersuntélikos) which 
refers to a distant past; in opposition to these two 
forms of past tense defined by their ‘quantity of 
pastness’, the aorist is negatively qualified as ‘not 
specifying’ the temporal distance separating the 
related facts from the moment of utterance — 
and from this point of view it is ‘undefined’, 
a-(h)oristos. In this description, the imperfect 
tense is considered to be applied to actions 
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almost completed but still taking place at the 
moment of utterance; therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, it is not a fully past tense (> Aorist). 

As the aorist employs a sigmatic paradigm, 
it lends itself to a parallel (termed ‘kinship’, 
sungéneia) with the other sigmatic tense of the 
temporal system, the future (e.g. fu-sd): since 
anything in the future is inherently uncertain, 
the future as a tense is undefined by nature. Thus, 
the aorist is declared kata tén aoristian téi mél- 
lonti sungenés ‘by its indefiniteness related to the 
future’ (Schol. Dion. Thrax 251.9). 

If we leave the ‘technographical’ discussion 
and turn to the philological one, we find the 
aorist (called suntelikés by Aristarchus) being 
opposed to the imperfect (paratatikds, lit. 
‘extensive’), seen here as a past tense proper: 
in numerous passages of the ancient Homeric 
scholia, the Alexandrian grammarians (above all 
Aristarchus) declare that one of the two tenses is 
used (incorrectly) instead of the other, the two 
past tenses not being, normally, synonymous or 
interchangeable. If an explanation is to be given 
(a rare fact; the Greek reader of the critical com- 
mentary is supposed to ‘sense’ these things), this 
is an aspectual one: thus, Schel, Hom. IL 1.368: 
...exendrizen’ houto dia tod z: ou gar etélesen 
‘Twe should read] exendrizen with zeta |[i.e., an 
imperfect, not the aorist exendrixen|], for he has 
not completed [his action]'. The aorist is viewed 
here, as its Aristarchean name indicates, as per- 
fective, and is opposed to the imperfect which 
presents the action in its extension (pardtasis) 
and as incomplete. We see a similar intuition 
in Apollonius Dyscolus (Synt. HI 102,.358.3), 
who opposes the extensive value of the present 
imperative skdpte ‘go on digging’ to the termi- 
native value of the aorist imperative skdpson 
‘finish digging’, But it is remarkable that, where 
modem scholars call skdpson an aorist impera- 
tive, Apollonius, like the Homeric scholiast, does 
not use the term ‘aorist’, even though he knows 
it (Apoll. Dysc. Synt. II 143-146) and applies 
it both to indicatives like édeira ‘I flayed’ and 
the subjunctive deiro (Synt. IIT 144.392.5); nei- 
ther does he use the term suntelikés ‘completed’, 
which would fit well with his account of the 
perfective value of aorist forms. Without naming 
this ‘tense’, he finds it sufficient to present the 
perfective value as an effect of the ‘past’ mean- 
ing (paroikhéménon: Synt. Ill 102.358.9), a value 
which in his eyes attaches to all aorist stem 
forms, even the modal ones. 


When confronted with this kind of text, one 
cannot help but think that the use of the term 
‘aorist’, which would flourish in the later gram- 
matical tradition, was originally not wholly 
unproblematic. Apart from the difficulty in 
describing the ‘aoristic’ aspectual value of the 
term adristos (undoubtedly introduced by the 
Stoics in their description of the Greek verbal sys- 
tem), one reason for this could be that a descrip- 
tion which remains little known perpetuated 
itselfin the terminology of Alexandrian grammar- 
ians, having largely lost its original motivation. 
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JUAN LALLOT 


Aorist Formation 


The Greek aorist exhibits a range of verbal forms 
equaled only by the present tense. The seman- 
tics of the aorist obscures the core function of its 
morphology. Since aorist finite forms generally 
refer to anterior events, the aorist is treated as 
a preterite and historical tense. (Indeed, Diony- 
sius Thrax counts it among the four past tenses; 
+ Aorist (adristos), Ancient Theories of) But 
the aorist indicative refers to time other than the 
past in Homer, Plato, Greek Tragedy and the 
New Testament. 

Anterior reference, however, is not an essen- 
tial function of the aorist from the PIE point of 
view, as demonstrated by the aorist’s capacity 
to express ingressive, resultative and gnomic 
senses (see Sihler 1995:447-452; > Aorist; > Indo- 
European Linguistic Background), This range of 
temporal and aspectual reference may result 
from the PIE aorist’s development as a punctual 
category. In oblique moods, the aorist contrasts 
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with the present aspectually (the aorist is atem- 
poral and non-iterative; the present is progres- 
sive or iterative; Apollonius Dyscolus, however, 
suggests that the aurist conveys completion). 
From the perspective of IE languages, the aspec- 
tual distinction of the aorist has been claimed as 
a Greek development although probably incipi- 
ent in IE (see Sihler 1995:442ff., 510-511, Szemere- 
nyi 1987:16-17). 

The Classical Greek aorist has finite indica- 
tive forms with an augment, is productive in the 
same range of moods as the present (imperative, 
subjunctive and optative) and exhibits a full 
complement of participle and infinitive forms. 
Unlike the present, aorist morphology distin- 
guishes between middle and passive forms. For 
most regular verbs, the aorist generates active 
and middle forms from the same stem, while 
the passive forms are generated from a different 
stem. From our earliest evidence, Greek devel- 
oped two general morphological systems for the 
aorist: sigmatic aorists and root aorists (or sec- 
ond aorists). 


L HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The path to this picture is not quite clear. + Myce- 
naean Greek offers some evidence for aorist and 
perfect alternation as well as for the passive 
stem (see Palmer 1963:58 and 266). Early Greek 
evidence supports the gradual development of 
the s-aorist. Largely, Homeric evidence reveals 
multiple aorist morphologies and an opportu- 
nistic form selection with a high percentage 
of second aorists. While Watkins (1962:52-60) 
has argued that the sigmatic aorist developed 
in the middle voice first, in Homer the aorist 
is more productive in the active (see Drinka 
1995). The older PIE sigmatic aorist is reflected 
in Homer in combination with roots that end 
in consonants, In this category, the sigma is lost 
during athematic formation. For example, élexa 
(‘I said’) has the middle forms elégmén and 
élekto; drsa (‘I incited’) has middle érto, and par- 
ticiple drmenos. 

Homeric forms also display overlapping 
morphologies from the perspective of Classical 
Greek. Some sigmatic stems follow e/o vocaliza- 
tion instead of alpha vocalization (e.g., eduseto 
‘entered, put on’ and ebéseto ‘went, walked’, 
instead of ediisato and ebésato), Homeric 
sigmatic aorists may also present double sigmas 
(convenient for metrical reasons; e.g., etélessa 
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‘I completed’ and ekdémissa ‘I entertained’). 
Following Doric, some Homeric dental conso- 
nant stems use -xa instead of -sa (e.g., herpaxe 
‘snatched away’). Often Homeric verbs, like 
Vedic and some Avestan, have no augment in 
the aorist; traditionally these verbs have been 
assumed to have injunctive or conjunctive force 
(see Hoffmann 1967). 

Homer frequently exhibits second aorists 
where Attic has a sigmatic aorist, as in peitho 
‘convince’ (epithonto vs. Attic epeisanto); there 
are also places in Homer where second aor- 
ists coexist with s-aorists (e.g. dion ‘they feared’, 
and ediesan). Unlike Attic Greek, some Homeric 
aorists seem to form directly from nouns as in 
gdon (‘they mourned’; not godé) and thérmeto 
(‘was heated, became warm’). Additional varia- 
tions include verbs with middle athematic aor- 
ists alongside active thematic forms (éktato and 
éktanon ‘killed’; cf. Chantraine 1973:381-383); 
thematic aorists with different vowel grades (e.g., 
'to gather, assemble’: égreto, égreto; agéronto; 
égéresthai) and lengthened vowels for metrical 
needs (gendmenos, geinédmenos from gignomai 
‘become’). 

The chaotic distribution of forms in Homer 
regularizes somewhat in the Classical period. 
Foremost, the + augment, probably hailing from 
a PIE particle for ‘past tense eventive’, becomes 
a regular feature in aorist indicative forms. The 
‘temporal augment’ (initial vowel lengthening) 
is unique to Greek. Confusion and the loss of the 
digamma causes some Attic verbs to augment to 
é instead of an e (boutlomai, ébouldmeén, ‘to want, 
wish’); others that have undergone word initial 
sound changes augment to ei (ékho, eikhon ‘have’). 
Compound verbs augment between prefix and 
the verbal root (e.g., apopémpd, apépempsa, ‘to 
send away’). Vowel initial roots lengthen where 
possible (id-, eidon ‘saw’). 


2. SIGMATIC AORISTS 


The sigmatic aorist, a late and largely second- 
ary formation, becomes standard in the Clas- 
sical period. Productive in late IE, the s-aorist 
merged with the perfect in many languages (e.g., 
Latin and Celtic), remaining independent only 
in Greek and Indic. (Sanskrit seems to innovate 
many sa-aorists separately.) Signs of secondari- 
ness — apart from the relatively few IE cognates 
that share s-aorist morphology — include the use 
of present vocalism by Greek s-aorists and the 
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greater frequency of s-aorists in later forming 
verbs (+ Ablaut). Since the PIE s-aorist was ath- 
ematic, personal endings were added directly to 
the sigmatic root (as observed by Meillet 1908). 
The loss of the intervocalic sigma in Greek would 
have obscured the s-aorist for many verbal stems. 
Verbal roots ending in consonants (the bulk of 
Greek s-aorists) thus preserve a sigma restored 
by + analogy for other verbal stems. The use 
of present vocalism for many vowel-stem verbs 
where other IE languages and Greek root aorists 
exhibit lengthened vowel grades strengthens the 
argument for analogical back-formation. 

Semantic distinctions capitalize on variations 
in aorist stem formation. Where multiple aorist 
forms are possible, sigmatic aorists display a 
greater degree of transitivity (see Bakker 1994); 
in general, sigmatic morphology is preferred for 
transitives or factitives when verbal roots have 
intransive aorists (gignomai, egéneto,'was born’; 
geinato (*gensato), ‘begat’; dllumi, dleto, ‘per- 
ished’: dlesa, ‘destroyed’; and trépo, trdpe ‘turned, 
returned’; étrepse, ‘turned [it] over’), Verbal roots 
whose original meanings were durative (the cat- 
egory of the present-imperfect) tend to form 
s-aorists. 

The Attic s-aorist is formed by adding a sigma 
to the verbal root (e.g., paud, épausa ‘ceased’). 
The active and middle are formed from the same 
stem, using alpha-thematic secondary personal 
endings (-a, -as, -e, -amen, -ate, -an; -amén, -6, 
-ato, -ametha, -asthe, -anto). Active and middle 
subjunctive forms take personal endings identi- 
cal to the present while the passive subjunctive 
has similar vowel-lengthened personal endings 
(-0, -éis, -éi, -men, -éte, -Gsi) (+ Subjunctive (Mor- 
phology of)). The aorist > optative uses secondary 
personal endings following the ai thematic vocal- 
ization (in some persons we find the variant eia). 
The aorist passive optative is quite distinctive 
for the vowel combination -eié- or -ei-. The aorist 
singular active imperative in -son is distinctive. 

The passive stem is regularly used for s-aorists 
and root aorists alike, by adding -én or -thén to 
the verbal stem followed by active secondary 
endings (an innovation of unclear origin). Pas- 
sive stem formation with -en may have devel- 
oped from active athematic aorist ending with 
é or stative stems with the same element. The 
-thé- suffix appears most commonly with verbs 
that form a s-aorist. 

All aorist nonfinite forms are built on aorist 
stems (sigmatic or asigmatic). The active and 
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middle participles follow roughly the same prin- 
ciples as the present system (the nominative 
singular in -as is analogous to the perfect parti- 
ciple, e.g. felukds). The passive participle looks 
somewhat different but follows the same pattern 
(pautheis, pauthéntos; pautheisa, pautheisés). 
The aorist active infinitive in -sai and passive 
infinitive in -énai are distinctive, while the mid- 
dle is formed like the middle present (pauesthai 
:: pausasthai), 

There are several stem variations for s-aorists. 
Greek + contract verbs generally lengthen the 
root vowel to follow the paradigm of thematic 
s-aorists (timdo, etimesa ‘honor; philé6, ephilésa 
‘love’; déldd, edéldsa ‘show’; some contract verbs 
do not, e.g., thérdd, ethérasa ‘hunt'). Conso- 
nant final verbal roots undergo a number of 
sound changes: labials assimilate to -ps (pémpé, 
épempsa ‘send’; grdpho, égrapsa ‘scratch, write’), 
with dentals we have complete assimilation 
and then simplification (Aubrizd, hubrisa ‘wax 
wanton’; peitho, épeisa ‘convince’); and velar 
roots assimilate to -x (often obscured by pres- 
ent morphology, e.g., tdtté, étaxa ‘arrange’). Ver- 
bal roots that end in liquids and nasals often 
undergo -+ compensatory lengthening (angeéllo, 
éengeila ‘anounce’, ménd, émeina ‘stayed’). 
S-aorists develop for some verbs with nasal suffix 
(damneémi, eddmasa 'subdue’). 


3. NON-SIGMATIC AORISTS 


Non-sigmatic, second aorists (zero-grade or 
ablaut) fall into two rough categories: root aor- 
ists (with some athematic forms) and thematic. 
Strictly speaking, root aorists use the e-grade 
of the stem while thematic aorists use the zero 
grade of the root. Root aorists, like root pres- 
ents, are direct relics of PIE and tend to reflect 
earlier qualities of the verbal root (+ Indo- 
European Linguistic Background). Athematic 
aorists are formed from the root class with- 
out vowel gradation (ében < buind, ‘I go’), éstén 
< histemi, ‘to stand’). This latter type probably had 
a full grade vowel in the singular active and zero 
grade in other forms. Some aorists look athematic 
but derive from PIE stative stems (emigén from 
meignumi (‘to mix, mingle’); emdnén from maino- 
mai, ‘to rage, go mad’) (> Stative (and Middle/ 
Medium Verbs). Similar vowel alternation (from 
full grade to zero grade) appears in the Greek 
ka-aorists with full grade singulars and zero grade 
plurals (étheka, éthémen ‘put; édoka, édémen 
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‘give’; this alternation may have been shaped by 
analogy to the ka-perfect héstéka, héstdmen). 

Thematic non-sigmatic aorists display the 
thematic vowel between verbal root and per- 
sonal ending (e.g., eidon ‘saw’, éphugon ‘fled’, 
édrakon ‘watched’). The second aorist, then, (éli- 
pon from leipo ‘leave’) forms active and middle 
finite indicative forms using secondary endings 
with o/e vowel alternation (these forms look like 
imperfects save the root change). Most second 
aorists are formed from verbal roots ending in 
consonants; of these many use the short-vowel 
stem for the aorist. Some additional changes 
include + syncope (pétomai, eptémen ‘fly’) and 
a/e alternation (trépo, étrapon, dérkomai, édra- 
kon). Second aorist imperatives, subjunctive and 
optatives use the same personal endings as the 
present tense in the active and middle; second 
aorist active and middle participles are formed 
like present participles. Finite oblique forms, 
imperatives and participles of the second aorist, 
then, are identical to the present except for the 
verbal root. All passive forms of root aorists are 
built on the aorist passive stem following the 
paradigm as s-aorists. 

The class of -mi-verbs with ~ reduplicated 
presents in most cases generate their forms like 
other root aorists with the exception of the ka- 
singulars of the indicative active (e.g. éthéka, 
éthemen; édoka, édomen), The root aorist uses 
the shortened vowel stem. Additional exceptions 
include the participles and infinitives which look 
like the present forms without the reduplicated 
root. Further origins for second aorists include 
reduplication (égagon ‘led’; alalkein ‘ward off’ 
(infin.); drare ‘raised’, épephne ‘slaughtered’, 
hézeto ‘sat’, and eipon ‘said’) and suppletion (e.g., 
phéro, enenkon ‘carry’). 

The balance of s-aorists and root aorists 
was unstable; at the same time, the unmarked 
semantic sphere of the aorist set the stage for 
obsolescence. During the + Koine period the 
aorist and perfect merge (the breakdown began 
as early as Menander), as the perfect starts to 
function as a simple past tense (see Bubenik 
1989). Yet, in Modem Greek the two categories 
are still alive and to a large extent each main- 
tains its functional load. 
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JOEL CHRISTENSEN 


Aphaeresis 


In Ancient Greek aphaeresis, or prodelision, 
refers to the > elision of a short word-initial 
a or e preceded by a long word-final vowel. It 
occurs mainly in poetry (particularly drama) and 
archaic prose inscriptions. Aphaeresis is rarer 
than > crasis or elision, two other phenomena 
related to vowel contact across word boundaries 
(+ Prosody). 

Aphaeresis is usually triggered by a long vowel 
or diphthong in a proclitic word (+ Clitics), nor- 
mally the definite article or the negative mé. The 
elided vowel mostly belongs to a clitic (preposi- 
tions, such as es ‘to’), forms of the copula (esti 
‘(he) is’, ésto ‘let (it) be’), preverbs in compound 
verbs (apé, epi) or the + augment in the past 
tenses (e-): El. ma ‘pénpoi ‘(if he) did not pro- 
nounce a sentence’, toi ‘ntatita éegram(m)énoi ‘(in 
the penalty) written here’, Arg. me ‘npipaskéstho 
‘let (him) not acquire’, lon. é 's Ermonossan ‘(the 
road) which (leads) to Hermonossa’, Lac. toi 's 
dsista ‘the closest (relatives)’, Selinous é@ ‘pak- 
oustén é@ ‘phoratén ‘to be listened to or looked 
upon’, Locr, Aa ‘piwoikia ‘the colony’, Tiryns meé 
xsthodsaijen ‘(if they) did not pay the penalty’. 
The following examples are taken from poetic 
texts: khdrei 's ten naiin ‘run to the ship!" (Aris- 
toph. Lys. 605), é ‘pd manteias ‘or by some sort of 
divination’ (Soph. Trach. 239), ei ‘pitaxémestha 
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‘if we accept orders’ (Eur. Supp. 521), koi ’sti 
‘where is (Pyrrias)?’ (Herodas 5.9), kelétisai 
‘kéleuon '1 ordered (her) to get on top’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 501). 

Aphaeresis can also occur after lexical words: 
Lesb. sdma ‘pi Stheneiai ‘(1 am) the monument 
upon Stheneias’, areté ’stin ‘the virtue is’ (Thgn. 
147), guna ‘nti ténén ‘the woman (will have 
her reward) for those things’ (Theoc. Ep. 20.3), 
euphémia ’sto ‘let it be a sacred silence!’ (Aris- 
toph. Av. 959), ek potamou ‘panérkhomai'l return 
from the river (Anacr. fr. 40 Page PMG). 

Aphaeresis of the initial vowel of a con- 
tent word is less common: Aigina téé ‘phaiéi 'to 
Aphaia’, Ion. mé ‘ldssones ‘{let) no less (than 
three hundred judge it)’, Att. phthiméné ‘khd 'I, 
dead, have (him dead)’, é ‘niautéi (more) than a 
year (Ar. Ra. 18). 

In some cases the ambiguity of archaic scripts 
(+ Epichoric Alphabets) makes aphaeresis 
indistinguishable from crasis and elision. For 
instance, Arg. TONUWALIO (sc. tou Enualiou, 
‘of Enyalios’) may be seen as aphaeresis (toi 
nualiou), crasis (tounualiou) or even elision 
(¢ Enualiou). Similarly, it is not clear whether 
Aeginetan KHOLEPHAS (sc. kai ho eléphas 
‘and the ivory’) should be read as crasis of kai 
plus ho followed by aphaeresis (kho ‘léphas), 
elision of kai and crasis of ho plus eléphas 
(k’ holéphas) or just crasis of the three vocalic 
elements (khdléphas). 
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ENRIQUE NIETO 


Apocope 


Apocope is the deletion of a final unstressed 
+ vowel. As in many other languages, the domain 
of apocope in Ancient Greek is almost exclu- 
sively grammatical words, cf. Lat. multum > OSp. 
muito > Sp. muy ‘very’ vs. mucho ‘a lot’, 

Apocope is particularly well documented in 
+ preverbs and > prepositions with a phonologi- 
cal pattern (C)VCV. Some forms are more prone 
to undergo reduction than others and the nature 
of the initial consonant of the following word 
plays a fundamental role, The evidence suggests 


a clear-cut geographical distribution: apocope is 
much more extended in + Aeolic and + Arcado- 
Cypriot than in Doric dialects. In Attic-lonic 
it is marginal and an extemal influence prob- 
ably explains some = lonic personal names, like 
Parménon or Pergénés (Masson 2000). However, 
apocope of *prosé from proti is probably behind 
Attic-Ionic pros ‘at’. 

Pard ‘by' and ana ‘up’ undergo apocope reg- 
ularly in + epic poetry and Aeolic and Doric 
dialects regardless of the following consonant: 
Hom. pdrthesan ‘place upon (3rd pl. aor. ind. 
act.)’, Dor. ankhorein ‘return (inf. pres. act.)’ 
(Chaleion, 5th c. BCE), anastds ‘rise (ptc. aor. 
masc.)’ > Hom. anstds > Dor astds, parastdtés 
‘(a sort of) official’ > Dor. pastdtas, “ana-wérusan 
‘draw back (3rd pl. aor. ind. act.)’ > *an-wérusan 
> Hom. auérusan, and with further + assimila- 
tion sunanaluoito ‘remit (3rd sg. pres. opt. mid.)’ 
> sunallzoito (Olympia, 5th c. BCE). According to 
some scholars, Laconian p.n. Perklés or Perphilu 
(Hellenistic) attest to an old monosyllabic adverb 
per-, but apocope of final -/ is more likely. 

In Doric, apocope of katd ‘down’ and pot/ 
‘to’ occurs only before homorganic dental 
stops, as shown by the distribution in Hera- 
clean (4th c. BCE): prokaddedikdstho ‘pay (3rd 
sg. imp. pf. mid./pass.)’, potthéntes ‘deliver (ptc. 
aor. act. masc. nom. pl.)’, but kata bé6 ‘for life’, 
potigenoménan ‘add (pte. aor. mid. acc. sg. fem.)’. 
But in Aeolic dialects and epic poetry the apoco- 
pated kdt and pdt also occur before other con- 
sonants: Hom. kdp pedion = kata pedion ‘across 
the plain’, Adk kdrutha ‘down the helmet’, kdllipe 
= katdlipe ‘leave behind (3rd sg. aor. ind. act.)’, 
kdskhethe ‘hold back (3rd sg. aor. ind. act.)’ = 
katdskhethe, E. Thess. kap pantos khrénoi = kata 
pantos khrénou ‘for all the time’ (Larisa, and c. 
BCE), Boeot. pok katdptas = poti katdptas ‘for the 
overseers’ (Coroneia, 3rd c. BCE). The Arcado- 
Cypriot preposition pds ‘to’ is the apocopated 
outcome of *posi < Dor. poti. 

Apocopated apé ‘from’, (A)updé ‘under’, and 
epi ‘on' occur in epic diction, Thessalian, and 
+ Boeotian, mainly before homorganic labial 
stops: Hom. Aubbddillein ‘throw down (inf. pres. 
act.)’, Thess. appeisdtou = Att. apoteisatd ‘pay 
(3rd sg. imp. aor. act.)’ (Phalanna, 2nd c. BCE), 
Boeot. éppasis ‘further acquisition’ < epipasis 
(= Att. epiktésis, cf. Méndez Dosuna 2007). Thes- 
salian goes a step further and attests to the apo- 
cope of apd and epi before dental stops: at to? 
purgoi... ét tan puilan = apo toti purgou... epi ten 
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pulén ‘from the tower... to the gate’ (Skotoussa, 
2nd c. BCE). 

Some scholars regard apocope as secondary to 
+ elision (kat té dros ‘down the mountain’ from 
kat’ dros ‘down a mountain’, Dor. katthémen ‘put 
down (inf. aor. act.)’ from katimen ‘go down (inf. 
pres. act.)’), but this is controversial. The phe- 
nomenon is perhaps a first step in the gradual 
erosion of grammatical words. In fact, a more 
intense reduction is illustrated by monosyllabic 
variants of, e.g., kKatd and pard: Arc. kakeiménau 
= katakeiménés ‘lie down (ptc. pres. mid. gen. 
sg. fem.) (Tegea, 4th c. BCE), Alcman kabaino 
= katabaind ‘come down (1 sg. pres. ind. act.)’, 
pa Damatra = para Déemétra ‘beside Demeter’ 
(Cnidos, 3rd BCE). 

Apart from preverbs and prepositions, apo- 
cope also occurred in the Doric temporal + con- 
junction hékka < héka ka ‘when’, the - copulative 
Arc.-Cypr. kas ‘and’ < *kasi (cf. Hom. kas¢-gneétos 
‘brother’), the connective + particle dr for dra 
in Homer and the negative oztk ‘no’ < Hom. ouki 
< *oukid. 

E. Thessalian attests to the apocope of the the- 
matic genitive singular: toi Ahrénoi = tou khrénou 
‘the time (gen. sg.)’ (Larisa, 2nd c. BCE). The 
reduction of the ending probably first occurred 
in the article toio > tof (cf. toi ddmoio = tott demou 
‘the people (gen. sg.)’, Atrax, 6th c. BCE) and 
Jater on spread to lexical words with the same 
inflection. Following a similar path, the thematic 
dative plural -ois in Attic-lonic and > Lesbian 
may have originated from apocope of older -oisi 
(Ruijgh 1996), but this is open to discussion, 
since apocopated -oisi may have merged with 
-ois, the regular outcome of the JE instrumental 
*-ois. 
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ALCGORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Apposition 
1, CLOSE VS. LOOSE APPOSITION 


Apposition is a grammatical construction in 
which a referential element (the ‘appositive’ 
noun) is paratactically connected ta another 
one (the ‘anchor, which may be a noun or a 
pronoun) with which it shares the same referent 
and the same syntactic relationship to the rest 
of the clause. In discussing this construction, 
we must first distinguish between ‘close apposi- 
tion’ and ‘loose apposition’. In the former, both 
nouns are part of one and the same ~+ noun 
phrase (NP), whereas in the latter, the apposi- 
tion is prosodically separated from the matrix 
+ clause. This prosodic opposition involves a 
restrictive/non-restrictive opposition, much 
like the distinction found in = relative clauses. 
Thus in (1), the subject Arkhidamos is specified 
by two appositive NPs: the former (ho basileus 
autén), a close apposition, is restrictive, because 
both elements are equally essential in describing 
their referent, while the latter (anér... sophron) 
is loose and non-restrictive, because it merely 
adds additional information about this referent. 
(Note also the related difference in > definite- 
ness between the two NPs.) 


(1) parelthon dé Arkhidamos ho basileus autén, 

anér kai xunetos dokén einai kai séphrén, 
élexe toidde:... 
‘But their (sc. the Spartans’) king Archida- 
mus, a man reputed to be both intelligent 
and moderate, came forward and gave the 
following speech:...' (Thuc. 1.79.2) 


Formally, in both types, the two NPs take the 
same case marking, except when the anchor is a 
possessive pronoun: in that case, the appositive 
NP takes the genitive case, as in tama dusténou 
kakd ‘the woes of poor me’ (Soph. OC 344: Kiih- 
ner & Gerth 1898:282—283), where the adjective 
dustenou is apposed to the first person pos- 
sessor expressed in the pronoun (e)md. There 
are reasons to believe that the two construc- 
tions are structurally different, and not only 
prosodically and semantically (Burton-Roberts 
1975), as shown by their differing behaviors with 
respect to modification (in close appositive con- 
structions the anchor cannot be modified by a 
prepositional phrase (PP), nor can the apposi- 
tive be modified by an attributive adjective or 
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a determiner), definiteness (close appositions 
must be definite), and verb phrase (VP) ellipsis 
(Heringa 2012:15-17). Nevertheless, due to their 
formal resemblance, especially in ancient lan- 
guages where there is no reliable punctuation 
pointing to a prosodic pause, many scholars have 
failed to distinguish them, e.g. Kiihner & Gerth 
(1898:281—z90) and Schwyzer (1947). In what fol- 
lows, I will deal first with close apposition, then 
with loose apposition, before tackling the issue 
of a broader definition of apposition applying to 
a wide array of syntactic phenomena. 


2, CLOSE APPOSITION 


In the most extensive study on close apposition 
in Indo-European, including Homeric Greek, 
Hackstein (2010) shows that in many IE lan- 
guages close apposition is halfway to developing 
into a fully grammaticalized system of noun 
classifiers (the endpoint of such an evolution 
in the IE domain being reached only in some 
Indo-Iranian languages such as Bengali). Thus, 
in many Homeric phrases, the generic apposed 
noun seems to play the role of a classifier, indi- 
cating to which semantic class the referent per- 
tains; the process is similar to what happens in 
many non-JE languages (see Aikhenvald 2000 for 
a cross-linguistic survey of noun classifiers). In 
aietos ornis ‘an eagle bird’ (Hom. Od. 19.548), for 
instance, the apposed noun ornis helps specify 
that the eagle is a member of the bird class. Simi- 
larly, the opposition of apposed anér vs. guné 
can be used to indicate the gender of the refer- 
ents, as in philakds t' dndras dmoids te gunaikas, 
lit. ‘guardians men and servants women’ (Hom. 
Il. 9.477) (note that phulax is epicene, but not 
dmoé, which is used only for female servants). 
Generally, close apposition in Ancient Greek 
(hereafter AG) is restricted to the following the- 
matic rubrics, which are also found in other 
IE and non-lE languages (Hackstein 2010:11, cf. 
Schwyzer 1947:3-8): 


— Anchor + god: Eos (mén rha) thed ‘the goddess 
Dawn’ (Hom. /L. 2.48) 

— Anchor + king/queen (or other title): see (1) 
above 

— Anchor + father/mother: Zei pater ‘O Father 
Zeus’ (Hom. /f 1.503) (cf. Lat. Juppiter < lipiter 
< *d(i()jeu-phyzter) 

- Anchor + man/woman: see above 

~ Anchor + animal/plant: see above 


The respective order of the elements is linked to 
the typological nature of the language, according 
to Hackstein (201071), who predicts the order 
specific + generic in close unextended apposi- 
tion in Greek. Counterexamples are explained 
pragmatically: appositives may be preposed for 
highlighting (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:282, Hack- 
stein 2010:27). Another issue is the respective 
syntactic status of the anchor and the appositive 
noun in close apposition. If they are indeed part 
of one and the same NP, then the relation of 
internal dependency must be established. There 
is much debate as to how one should analyze 
noun+noun NPs: is the generic noun the head 
and the specific one the dependent, or is it 
the reverse? Or are we dealing with double- 
headed NPs? After reviewing the failure of dif- 
ferent syntactic tests to establish the headship 
of appositive constructions, Hackstein (2010:29- 
40) suggests that the order anchor—apposition 
in head-final languages (as he assumes AG is) 
rather reflects semantic subordination, where 
the (relative) hyponym precedes the (relative) 
hyperonym. The ordering difference between 
Rhésos basileus ‘King Rhesus’ (Hom. /1. 10.435) 
and basiléi (gar) andri ‘a king’ (Hom. Il 3.170) 
would then be explained by the fact that the 
lettwards element (the anchor) is always a 
hyponym of the rightwards element (the apposi- 
tion). Since the use of such classifier-like close 
apposition is optional in AG, one can wonder 
what functions, if any, it fulfills in the discourse. 
Hackstein (2010:47) suggests that the apposi- 
tional use of anér in Homeric Greek, for instance, 
may he used to indicate (1) topicality (+ Topic), 
by which he means apparently the introduc- 
tion of new topics in the discourse (by use of 
a +focus expression); (2) pragmatic saliency 
(perhaps focus?); (3) individuation of the ref- 
erents. But his suggestion would need a proper 
pragmatic model in which to be couched and, 
on the whole, a systematic and broader inquiry. 
Note, finally, that in addition to close apposition 
AG shows a competing construction , the so- 
called appositive + genitive, where the specific 
noun takes genitive case, although the referent 
is the same, as in Kanés 6ros ‘Mount Kane’ (Hdt. 
7-42.3). This construction, although rather wide- 
spread cross-linguistically, is not always possible 
(cf. Eng. the city of Troy, Fr. la ville de Troie, but 
Germ. die Stadt Troja/"*Trojas); in AG it appears 
to be frequent in verse, but quite rare in prose 
(Kithner & Gerth 1898:264—265). 
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3. LOOSE APPOSITION 


Loose, non-restrictive apposition implies the 
parenthetic addition of an NP to the anchor. This 
addition is a secondary pragmatic proposition 
(+ Information Structure and Greek; — Predica- 
tive Constituents), as already assumed, albeit in 
other terms, by Schwyzer (1947:9-13). Moreover, 
the anchor may be repeated (one speaks then 
of + epanalepsis), as in the often quoted evoca- 
tion of Nireus (Hom. //. 2.671-673), where the 
functional equivalence of loose apposition and 
non-restrictive relative clause is most obvious 
(see Kiihner & Gerth 1898:282, An.3; Schwyzer 
1947:16). This reduced clause is akin to a non- 
restrictive relative clause, and may fulfill one of 
three semantic functions (Heringa 2012:25-32): 


identification (cf. Kiihner & Gerth 1898:283): 
the apposition helps to identify the otherwise 
unclear reference of the anchor, as in (2), where 
ta Delia specifies the name of the festival. 


(2) kai tén pentetérida téte préton metd ten 
katharsin epotésan hoi Athénaioi, ta Délia. 
‘And then, after the purification, the Athe- 
nians celebrated for the first time the quin- 
quennial festival, the Delian games.’ (Thuc. 
3.104.2) 


Competing with such identifying appositions is 
the use of /égo ‘| mean’, either as a full-fledged 
parenthetical clause (3), or as a mere marker, 
with its complement NP behaving as an apposi- 
tive NP (4) (Kiihner & Gerth 1898:283, An.4): 


(3) mneésteér gar én moi potamds, Akheléion légo. 
'My suitor was a river, J mean the Acheloiis.’ 
(Soph. Trach. 9) 

... peri tonde ton engus kai meizonon, légd de 
Phokéon kai Pulén, au proésesthai 

‘(then you would] no longer be negligent 
of the closer and more important places, 
I mean the Phocidians and Thermopylae’ 


(Dem. 19.152) 


(4) 


attribution: the appositive noun is a property 
attributed to the referent denoted by the anchor, 
as anér... sofron in (1) above 

inclusion: the appositive noun, introduced 
by particularizing markers (such as kai dé kai 
‘and in particular’), is but a member of the class 
denoted by the anchor, as in (5): 


(5) és te dé hén tas dllas épempe summakhias kai 
dé kai es Lakedaimona. 
‘So he [sc. Croesus] sent emissaries to all the 
allies and especially to Sparta.’ (Hat. 1.82) 


So-called distributive apposition (Kithner & 
Gerth 1898:286-—289), where the anchor’s refer- 
ent is divided into its different parts (e.g. with 
the pervasive fu mén...ho dé construction or 
with Aékastus), also pertains to the inclusion 
category. 

The identifying use of appositive constructions 
is somehow related to a specifically poetic con- 
struction, the so-called part-whole construction 
(skhéma kath’ holon kai méros, see + Accusative), 
also known as partitive apposition (La Roche 
1861:224-231, Hahn 1954, Jacquinod 1989:9—38), 
in which the verb takes two complements, the 
first denoting the whole, the other a part of it. 
In (6), for instance, Prothoenor is the “whole” of 
which the right shoulder is but a part. As shown 
by Jacquinod (1989:26-38), this construction is 
restricted to the expression of inalienable + pos- 
session: only when the possessee is inalienable 
can the partitive apposition be used. 


(6) bdle dé Prothoénora dexién dmon 
‘He hit Prothoenor in the right shoulder’ 
(Hom. Jf. 14.450) 


As secondary predications, loose appositions 
may also express the result or consequence of 
the process denoted by the verb (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1898:284), as in (7). 


(7) hautés oneidos paidas exéphusé moi 
‘To her own shame she bore my children’ 
(Soph. OC 984) 


It is not clear how such examples relate to loose 
apposition, however, because here the apposi- 
tive noun is generally not parenthetical. In (7) 
above, for instance, it expresses the very focus 
of the proposition, in a preclausal position (the 
same position for predicative + adverbs is pro- 
posed by Bertrand (2010:353-357)). Semantically, 
hautés seems to be apposed not to paidas only, 
but rather to the whole VP; this could be a mere 
consequence of the presupposed status of the VP 
(since Oedipus is explaining that neither himself 
nor Jocasta were aware that their union was 
incestuous). Formally, however, it is not clear 
whether there is agreement with an argument 
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of the verb or an absolute use of the accusative: 
as Kiihner & Gerth (1898:284) suggest, it may 
depend on the semantic function of the apposi- 
tion, whether it expresses the speaker's evalua- 
tion of the state of affairs denoted by the clause 
(agreement), or its result, goal, intention, etc. 
(no agreement); but the case indeterminacy of 
the frequent neutral forms in that construction 
(orbids a frm conclusion. 


4. GENERALIZED APPOSITION 


As one can see, the condition for apposition 
is that, without the appositive constituent, the 
clause is already syntactically saturated: the 
apposed element is superfluous from a syntac- 
tic point of view, even if it fulfills a specific 
semantic and discursive function of its own, as 
we have seen. Yet this syntactic saturation may 
sometimes be difficult to assess, since AG allows 
for null subjects and even null definite objects 
(Luraghi 2003). In (8), Themistoklés is coreferent 
with the subject of hékd, which is expressed only 
by the verb’s first-person ending. 


(8) Themistoklés hekd para sé 
‘l, Themistocles, have come to you’ (Thuc, 
1137-3) 


This situation could lead to a broader definition 
of apposition, in which every NP not integrated 
to the clause would be considered appasitive. 
Extraclausal + topic phrases, i.e., ‘themes’ and 
‘tails’ (according to the terminology of Dik (1997), 
adopted by Allan (2012)), would then qualify as 
appositions. The coreference is even more cru- 
cial than in other types of apposition, because 
the case agreement between themes and the 
coreferent pronoun within the clause is not con- 
sistent (Slings 1997, Bertrand 2010:281-287). It 
is even possible to go one step further, as did 
Bakker (1997) in treating Homeric syntax: follow- 
ing Meillet & Vendryes’ contention (1924:598) 
that apposition was the general syntactic link 
between constituents in the IE clause, he treats 
Homeric Greek as a non-configurational lan- 
guage where every NP is apposed to a node in 
the syntactic structure of the clause, with case 
marking helping to track the constituent's func- 
tion. Apposition would then be an archaic fea- 
ture of Homeric language (> Epic Diction). 
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5. MODIFIER APPOSITION 


One speaks of modifier apposition whenever a 
~- modifier is adjoined to a noun but not within 
the same NP. This construction is related to loose 
apposition, since it entails both a comma intona- 
tion and a secondary predication. Homeric epic 
is very rich in constructions where one or more 
adjective(s) are enjambed, i.e., delayed until] the 
next line, as in (g) (the line-end realizing the 
characteristic prosodic break). 


(9) énkhosd’aukh hélet'cionamumonas Aiakidao 
| brithu méga stibardn. 
‘Only the spear did he [sc. Patroclus] not 
take of the blameless Aiacides, the heavy, 
huge, sturdy [spear].’ (Hom. JL 16.140-141) 


It is very likely that an NP with null head is 
the correct interpretation of such constructions 
which allow virtually infinite rightwards expan- 
sion of NPs, each element being co-indexed to 
the anchor by case agreement. A related con- 
struction also occurs in Classical Greek, espe- 
cially in presentative clauses: the (double) weak 
focus hyperbaton' (Devine & Stephens 2o0a0:91- 
93) (> Hyperbaton). In (10), for instance, the 
focus NP dunx first introduces the hiccup affect- 
ing sick people, then in another focus constitu- 
ent the adjective Kené qualifies the referent. As 
shown in Bertrand (2010:397—401), the appositive 
modifier necessarily entails a new predication, 
since it conveys a new focus. 


(10) hinx te tois pléosin enépipte kené, spasmon 
endidoiisa iskhuron. 
‘A hiccup affected most of them (sc. ill peo- 
ple], an ineffective one, which produced 
violent spasms.’ (Thuc. 2.49.4) 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Arabic Tradition, Translation 
1. CONTEXT AND BEGINNINGS 


Even before the rise of Islam, the Arabian Penin- 
sula was exposed to the cultural heritage of the 
Hellenized cities of Palestine and Syria, mainly 
through the medium of caravan trade. Together 
with goods and religious ideas, traders, travel- 
ers and religious figures transmitted scraps of 
Greek philosophical and scientific knowledge to 
the Arabic-speaking population of the peninsula 
(Rosenthal 1975:1-2; Berkey 2003:39-49). 

The foundation of Islam in the early 6th c. CE 
was followed by a period of rapid expansion. In 
the 7th and 8th c., the early Islamic state took 
control of large areas of North Africa and the 
Middle East formerly ruled by Byzantium and 
Persia. Rather than replacing existing admin- 
istrative structures, the new Muslim authari- 
ties frequently relied on local administrators, 
who continued to use their respective languages, 
including Persian, Greek and Aramaic (Gutas 
1998:17—-18, 23). Only at the end of the 7th or the 
beginning of the 8th c., administrative record- 
keeping was ‘Arabized’. 


Many of these areas, especially Egypt, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, had been more or less 
strongly Hellenized before the advent of Mus- 
lim rule. Remnants of the Hellenistic scholarly 
tradition still remained active at some of the 
ancient seats of learning, e.g. in Alexandria or 
the more recent schools of Edessa and Nisi- 
bis in Syria and Gondésapir in Persia (Endress 
1987:402-7). Where secular school structures 
had faded, Christian monasteries and schools 
had become key transmitters for Greek science 
and philosophy, either in the original Greek or 
in the form of translations into local languages, 
especially Syriac, Those remaining carriers of 
Hellenistic culture — Greek manuscripts, transla- 
tions into Syriac and the scholars who read and 
taught these texts (cf. Conrad 1999) — became 
the seeds for a Greek-Arabic translation effort 
that ultimately far outgrew preceding Greek- 
Syriac translation activities, both in terms of 
the range and number of translated texts and 
the linguistic, philosophical and scientific profi- 
ciency of its protagonists (cf. Gutas 1998136-41). 

In the multilingual environment of the early 
Islamic state, translation was a daily necessity. 
Such exchanges were in al! probability mostly 
oral and fulfilled the immediate practical needs 
of administrators and traders. We know little 
more than the names of some translators active 
at this stage. Probably apocryphal reports credit 
an Umayyad prince, Halid ibn Yazid (d. 704), 
a grandson of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiyah 
(r, 661-680), with commissioning a translation 
of an alchemical text. Such accounts document 
a strong desire to profit from the scientific and 
technological know-how preserved by speakers 
of other languages (cf. Ullmann 1978; Endress 
1987:416—20). 


2. THE GREEK-ARABIG TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


The political and religious shifts that accompa- 
nied the accession of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in 
749 and the foundation of Baghdad as the new 
capital in 762 laid the groundwork for a genu- 
ine and systematic translation ‘movement’, In 
parallel with the first officially commissioned 
translations, e.g. of Aristot. Top. by the caliph 
al-Mahdi (r. 775-85), we hear of a budding infra- 
structure to support research and translation. 
During the reign of Haran al-Rasid (r. 786-809), 
a library devoted to the study and transmission 
of the scientific heritage, the so-called Aizanat 
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al-hikmah [storehouse of wisdom], was estab- 
lished in Baghdad, possibly based on an earlier 
caliphal library. Under the caliph al-Ma’min (r. 
813-33), this institution, renamed bayt al-hikmah 
[house of wisdom], was apparently expanded, 
but its exact size, function and connection to 
the translation movement are still a matter of 
debate (Gutas 1998:28-104). The sources clearly 
show that members of the ‘Abbasid court soci- 
ety, including caliphs such as al-Ma’min and 
his successor al-Mu‘tasim (r. 833-42), actively 
encouraged and supported translators and that 
this support extended beyond court circles. 

A number of factors have been put forward 
to explain the interest of successive rulers and 
their courtiers in ancient philosophy and sci- 
ence. For one, their theological predilections 
may have played a role, namely their support 
for the rationalist theology of the mu'‘tazilah (cf. 
Walzer 1962:3, 6; Rosenthal 1965:4-5). Another 
strong motivator may have been interreligious 
polemics: to be able to meet Christian apologists 
on equal terms, their Muslim counterparts had 
to master the same set of argumentative tools 
(mostly Aristotelian logic) (Rosenthal 1965:4-5). 
Other observers stress the social changes engen- 
dered by the dynastic change, including the 
growing influence of administrators of Persian 
descent, which coincided with a new apprecia- 
tion of the Persian and also Greek cultural heri- 
tage (e.g. Endress 1987:418). The appropriation 
of this cultural heritage and the advancement 
of Islamic culture it precipitated apparently 
became an important element of propagandis- 
tic efforts to justify the rule of the new dynasty 
(Gutas 1998:25-52). 

All commentators agree that the circum- 
stances in the late 8th and first half of the gth 
c. were very favorable for a large-scale and sys- 
tematic translation effort in the central areas of 
the Islamic state: different religious and linguis- 
tic communities with differing cultural back- 
grounds co-existed and communicated; there 
was a strong demand for translation, induced 
by the practical requirements of administration, 
trade, medicine and the sciences, and reinforced 
by the rapid displacement of the previously 
dominant languages of the affected area (e.g. 
Persian, Greek and Syriac) with Arabic; manu- 
scripts were in easy reach in existing librar- 
ies, schools and monasteries, as was a sufficient 
number of translators; finally, the authorities 
and private persons were willing to extend the 


necessary financial support. Once the transla- 
tion movement had reached a critical mass, both 
in terms of texts made available in Arabic and in 
terms of an interested scholarly audience, the 
interactions between scholars and translators 
became the central impetus for translation (cf. 
Rashed 2006:174—94). 


3. TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Bio-bibliographical writings, especially the 
Fihrist |Catalogue| by the Baghdad bookseller 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 998) (tr. Dodge 1970), the Ta’rif 
al-hukamd’ [History of Philosophers] by the his- 
torian al-Qifti (d. ca 1248) (ed. Lippert 1903) 
and the ‘Uyiin al-anba’ fi tabaqat al-atibba’ {The 
Sources of Reports on the Classes of Physicians] 
by the historian Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (d. 1270) 
(ed. Miiller 1884), on which most other sources 
depend, contain extensive information on Greek 
philosophical and medical writings available in 
translation and the names of their translators. 
There are few other sources that provide sub- 
stantive data on the lives of the translators and 
the dating of individual texts. Extant translations 
are frequently anonymous or carry later ascrip- 
tions that do not match a translator's field of 
specialization and translational expertise. Given 
the limited amount of information, we are not 
in a position to reconstruct a straightforward 
chronological narrative. Instead, we will recre- 
ate the history of the Greek-Arabic translation 
movement on the basis of ‘clusters’ of transla- 
tions that share linguistic features (terminol- 
ogy, phraseology etc.) and thematic focusses and 
have been produced by members of reasonably 
clearly definable groups of translators at dif- 
ferent stages of the translation movement (cf. 
Gutas 1998:141—50; Endress 1997:48-9). 

Among such translation ‘clusters’, three are 
relatively well documented and have played a 
particularly important role. 

The first cluster consists of translations pro- 
duced by the so-called ‘Kindi circle’, whose 
members translated a wide range of philosophi- 
cal, especially neo-Platonic, texts in the first half 
of the 8th c. The connecting link between the 
members of this circle (a modern designation 
that does not imply any shared awareness of 
belonging to a specific group, even though that 
cannot be excluded) is the pioneering philoso- 
pher and scientist al-Kindi (d. ca 870): he made 
use of and actively commissioned translations 
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from these individuals. Some of their transla- 
tions have survived, either as a whole or in 
the form of quotations in and annotations to 
later translations or commentaries, e.g. by Ustat, 
the translator of Aristot. Metaph.; Ibn Na‘imah 
al-Himsi, the translator of a partial commentary 
and paraphrase of Plot. Enneads IV-VI entitled 
Theology of Aristotle; and Ibn al-Bitriq, who 
translated Pl. Ti. and Aristot. Cael. and Mete. 
(Endress 1997). 

These texts are representative for the early 
stage of the translation movement. The termi- 
nologies of the subjects covered by the transla- 
tions had not yet solidified, and the linguistic 
abilities of the translators were still relatively 
uneven: reports by contemporary observers, e.g. 
the vicious polemics recorded by the celebrated 
littérateur al-Gahiz (d. 869), confirm that readers 
were not always impressed with the quality and 
style of these translations (cf. Vagelpohl 2o10). 

The activities of the Kindi circle overlapped 
with that of the slightly later Hunayn ‘workshop’, 
a group of translators working in Baghdad in the 
second half of the 9th and early 10th c. and cen- 
tered around the Nestorian physician Hunayn 
ibn Ishag (d. ca 870). Its members specialized 
in medicine and philosophy. Bio-bibliographical 
sources describe Hunayn’s official activities as 
court physician to a succession of ‘Abbasid rul- 
ers and his interactions with other physicians 
and members of court society (e.g. Saliba 2000). 
Hunayn wrote his own account of his transla- 
tions, the work of his predecessors and the inner 
workings of his ‘workshop’ in the form of a letter 
addressed to a sponsor, the so-called Risalah 
[Epistle] (ed. Bergstrisser 1925, 1931). It surveys 
translations of Galenic writings by Hunayn and 
his associates, describes the sources they worked 
with and evaluates previous Syriac and Arabic 
translations Hunayn was aware of. 

The most important member of his ‘workshop’ 
was Hunayn ibn Ishaq himself. He specialized in 
medicine and translated almost every Galenic 
text he had access to either into Syriac or Arabic, 
including a number of texts now lost in Greek. 
His son Ishag ibn Hunayn (d. 910) concentrated 
on philosophy and translated Aristotelian logi- 
cal works, Eth. Nic. and MetapA. into Syriac or 
Arabic. Another member, Ibrahim al-Dimagqi 
(fl. early 10th c.), translated a range of shorter 
writings by Alexander of Aphrodisias, some lost 
in Greek, but also the larger part (Bks. 1-7) of 
Aristot. Top. (cf. Endress 1987:424-6). 


Hunayn’'s generation witnessed the transition 
from translators in the strict sense to transla- 
tor-scholars, who put the knowledge gained by 
translating to immediate use in original writ- 
ings in the fields they specialized in (Rashed 
2006:171—3). Hunayn in particular wrote prolifi- 
cally on medical issues, often in the form of sum- 
maries that clearly show a didactic purpose. 

His translations and those of his associates 
mark the high point of the Greek-Arabic trans- 
lation movement. The Risafah documents the 
efforts that went into procuring Greek man- 
uscripts and the care with which they were 
collated and compared to existing Syriac trans- 
lations (e.g. Bergstrasser 1925:3-4). Extant trans- 
lations display a level of terminological and 
stylistic sophistication that earlier translations 
rarely attained. Hunayn’s account also illus- 
trates the importance of Syriac translations for 
the transmission of Greek knowledge: for many 
Greek medical texts, Hunayn first produced a 
Greek-Syriac translation and then translated this 
Syriac version into Arabic or left this last step to 
one of his associates. 

With Hunayn’s death, the importance of trans- 
lations directly from Greek began to decline 
together with the requisite linguistic knowledge. 
Reliable Syriac versions were now available for 
most important Greek scientific and philosophi- 
cal texts; they became the basis for new Arabic 
translations or revisions of existing ones. 

These Syriac texts were used by the so-called 
“Baghdad Peripatetics", a loosely connected 
group of philosophers who taught Aristotelian 
philosophy in Baghdad in the course of the 1oth 
c. They translated further Aristotelian treatises 
from Syriac into Arabic and revised existing 
translations. This group exemplifies the next 
stage in the history of Greek-Arabic translation: 
its members were scholars first and translators 
second (cf. Rashed 2006:173-4) and produced 
numerous original writings on philosophical 
issues. Their philological and hermeneutical 
activities left traces in the commentaries of con- 
temporary and later commentators especially of 
Aristotle’s Organon. One of their achievements 
is the unique Arabic Organon manuscript now 
residing in the French Bibliotheque Nationale. It 
contains translations of every book of Aristotle's 
logical corpus, including Rk. and Poet., and is 
in parts heavily annotated with glosses, short 
comments and philological notes by different 
members of this circle that were recorded by 
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the compiler of the manuscript (cf. Hugonnard- 
Roche 1992). 

Among the more important members of this 
group are the philosophers Abu Bisr Matta (d. ca 
940), known (and criticized by contemporaries) 
for his at times extremely obscure translations 
of Aristot. An. post. and Poet.; Yahya ibn ‘Adi 
(d. 974), a student of the philosopher al-Farabi 
(d. g50), who produced a translation of Aristot. 
Soph. el; and Ibn Zur‘ah, creator of another 
version (or revision) of Soph. el. (cf. Endress 
1987:429-31). 

Before, after and parallel to these three 
groups, other important translators and scholars 
worked in a variety of fields, e.g. Tabit ibn Qurra 
(d. go1), an expert in mathematics, astronomy 
and mechanics and translator of Archim. The 
Sphere and the Cylinder and Nicom. Introductio 
arithmeticae (cf. Rashed 2006173), and Qusta 
ibn Luga (d. 912), a younger contemporary of 
al-Kindi and Hunayn ibn Ishag and translator 
of several Greek mathematical and mechanical 
texts, who also wrote numerous original trea- 
tises on scientific, medical and philosophical 
topics. 


4. THE AFTERMATH OF THE TRANSLATION 
MOVEMENT 


The activities of the Baghdad Aristotelians mark 
the last co-ordinated effort at translation or, 
more likely, revision of existing translations. 
Around the beginning of the uth c.,, transla- 
tion activities dwindled: the interaction between 
scholars and translators and the dialectics of 
translation and scientific research had led to 
the translation of virtually all Greek scientific 
and philosophical texts that scholars and their 
sponsors were interested in. Individual schol- 
ars continued to produce new and revise old 
translations, but patrons, rather than commis- 
sioning (re-)translations of Greek works, now 
asked for original writings; the translations were 
successively superseded by original treatises and 
comnientaries, which remained the basis for 
ongoing advances in all fields of learning (cf. 
Gutas 1998251-5). 

The substitution of translated Greek texts 
with original Arabic writings elicited resistance 
only in a few fields. The most prominent case 
of an attempt to ‘return to the sources’ remains 
the call of the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Rusd 
(d. 1198) to liberate Aristotelian philosophy from 


the accumulated misinterpretations and accre- 
tions of generations of commentators and phi- 
losophers (cf. Schoeler 1980). He wrote a massive 
collection of commentaries on numerous Aristo- 
telian writings. 

The history of Greek-Arabic translations con- 
tinued indirectly even after the end of the period 
of Arabic translation. A number of Arabic trans- 
lations were re-translated into Latin in the 12th 
and 13th c. and introduced Western scholars to 
texts otherwise out of reach before the frst Latin 
versions produced directly from Greek became 
available. While such re-translations may have 
had a limited influence on Western scholarship 
in the Renaissance and beyond, Latin transla- 
tions of Arabic scientific and philosophical writ- 
ings based on Greek-Arabic translations played 
a very important role in several fields. Among 
them were !bn Ru&d’s Aristotelian commen- 
taries, which remained the mainstay of philo- 
sophical teaching in Western universities for 
centuries, and a number of important medical 
works, e.g. Ibn Sina's massive Qanun [Canon of 
Medicine], which dominated medical teaching 
far beyond the Middle Ages. 
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Arcadian 


Arcadian was the Greek dialect spoken in the 
region of Arcadia. Like the inhabitants of Attica, 
the Arcadians are considered an indigenous 
people by Herodotus (Hdt. 8.73.1); they were 
Pelasgians (Hdt. 1.46.1) who did not emigrate 
because of the Dorians (Hdt. 2.71.3), There is no 
literary evidence of Arcadian. Epigraphic docu- 
mentation of the dialect is not only scarce but 
also irregular, as there are just over 15 inscrip- 
tions that, due to their length, are relevant to the 
study of the dialect; two date to the 5th c. BCE 
and almost all others to the 4th c. BCE. The texts 
from the 3rd c. BCE already show traits of a Dor- 
icized Koina (+ Formation of Doric Koines, the). 
The town that has yielded the highest number 
of inscriptions is Tegea, followed by Mantinea 
and Orchomenus. Only few of the inscriptions 
from Stymphalos are written in Arcadian: most 
of them show a strong influence of Doric Koina. 
The rest are from Aliphera, Pheneus, Phigalia 
and Megalopolis, and a number of smaller towns 
which were part of the process of synoecism fol- 
lowing the foundation of Megalopolis in 370 BCE. 


1. PHONETICS 


The Arcadian vowel system has three degrees of 
aperture, with mid vowels (intermediate between 
close-mid and open-mid) /e:/ and /o:/ stemming 
fromm inherited mid vowels [e:] and [o:], as well 
as from short vowels [e] and [o] which were 
lengthened by + compensatory lengthening or 
by > contraction with another vowel of the same 
quality. We find é > é before [n] regularly in the 
preposition and preverb in- and, in an irregular 
manner, in nouns such as Jnudlion (the god Enya- 
lios), the past participle minonsai ‘having stayed’ 
in Tegea and Mantinea and in the participial 
suffix -minos in Mantinea and Orchomenus (as 
opposed to -menos in Tegea). 6 developed into 
u in unstressed word endings (délu ‘another’, 
egénontu ‘they were’; yet is absent in autd ‘it’ 
and déko ‘ten’, where -o < *-m, perhaps because 
this new [o| was a nasalized vowel when the 
closing 6 > u occurred, or because it was a more 
open vowel than the old [o]) and sporadically in 
Orchomenus and Mantinea when it is followed 
by a bilabial nasal (Aumoios for hémoios ‘simi- 
lar’). Related to this closure, a closed pronuncia- 
tion of [6] followed by a bilabial could explain 
hopér tor hupér ‘over’ in Orchomenus (Schwyzer 
1923:664). Inherited *x7 evolved to [o] in déko 
‘ten’, hekotén ‘hundred’, but to [a] in -kdsioi 
numerals (+ Syllabic Consonants). Inherited 
*r > or in tetdrtau ‘of the forth’ (fem.), ephthorkds 
‘the war) having destroyed’, etc. Compensa- 
tory lengthening is found in groups of inherited 
sibilant plus nasal: érai ‘to be’ (< *-sn-); but the 
geminate is preserved in ékrinnan ‘they decided’ 
(< *-sn-) and ophellonsi ‘they owe’ (<*-in-) 
attested in Orchomenus (Schwyzer 1923:665). In 
Tegea the optative phthérai ‘(if the war) should 
destroy’ is found instead of phthérai, without 
geminate or compensatory lengthening. 

As in Attic-Ionic, ancient -ti(-) was assibi- 
lated into -sé(-); keletidnsi (if) they order’, etkosi 
‘twenty’ (— Assibilation). > Labiovelars before 
the vowels [e] or [i] developed into dentals: 
hétis ‘any one who’, tetdrtau ‘of the forth’ (fem.), 
esdéllantes ‘who remove’. In Mantinea (Schw- 
yzer 1923:661) we find the letter san (%), prob- 
ably with the value of [ts], for the outcome of 
the labiovelar *k”; yet the letter Z renders the 
result of *k” in Adzis ‘any one who’ attested in 
Pheneus (SEG 11.1112.4), and a Laconian inscrip- 
tion found in Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:57), which 
presents Arcadian traits in its language, has tz 
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for *k™ in tzetrakdtiai ‘four hundred’, The spell- 
ings Z and TZ seem to represent intermediate 
stages in the development of the ancient *-ky- to 
dental -ss-, This final result is attested in hésson 
‘less’, agkdrus[sdn]té ‘summon (to judgment)’, 
In Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:654.3) we find the 
form AEUTON, apparently standing for /ezsson, 
a participle of /etisso ‘to see’, with -t- < *-ky-. 
The consonantal clusters *-ss-, *-ts- and *-t(h)y- 
developed to -s- as seen in wésétoi ‘(if a woman) 
wears’ (from *-ss-), phugdsi ‘to the exiles’ (from 
*-ds-), hdsos ‘as much, as many’ (from *-ty-); 
*-tw- > -ss-: hemisson ‘half’. The inherited -ns- 
cluster found in the dative plural ending -si of 
the n-stems and in the cases with a secondary 
/s/ from -ti(-) or from *-ty- was kept unchanged: 
pdnsa ‘all’ (fem.), minonsai ‘having stayed’, oph- 
éllonsi ‘they owe’. The ending of the accusative 
plural of the thematic declension is -és, and, for 
parallelism, the ending of the *a-stems is -ds, 
and that of *i-stems, -is. The ancient *-ns before 
a word beginning with a consonant lost its [n] 
in the spoken chain: -ons C- > -ds C-, with subse- 
quent generalization of -ds as the plural accusa- 
tive ending to all contexts. As in the Northwest 
dialects (+ Northwest Greek (and Dodona)), -/t- 
and -/th- shifted to -nt- and -nth-, respectively: 
Phintonos ‘Phinton’s son’, katenthdntas ‘(the) 
returning (exiles)’. *-ry- before e > -Vr-: phthéran 
‘who destroys’ (Schwyzer 1923:656.17). *-Ly- > -/L-: 
esdéllontes ‘removing’. -rs- was kept unchanged 
in Tegea (drsena ‘male’, acc.), unlike in Man- 
tinea, where it developed to -rr-, torrénteron 
‘male (lineage)’. *w is preserved in word-initial 
position until the 4th c, BCE (wékastos ‘every 
one’) and before r (wrési ‘(upon the) declaration 
(of the Arcadian league)’, dat. sg.), although it is 
preserved in anthroponyms until the ard c. BCE; 
it is generally maintained in intervocalic posi- 
tion until the 5th c. BCE, but is dropped in some 
earlier cases. Inscriptions attest aspiration in an 
irregular manner: in Tegea (Schwyzer 1923:654) 
we find hierén ‘priest’ (acc.), hekotdn ‘hundred’, 
but émisu ‘half’ together with hémisu and, incor- 
rectly, in Adn, for the particle dn; in Mantinea 
(Schwyzer 1923:661) it appears in the personal 
name Hésklaros, but not in éeroé ‘temple’ (dat.) 
(Att. AierGi), flaon ‘propitious’ (Hom. hilaon, Att. 
hileon), dde ‘this’ (Att. héde), There appears a 
dissimilation of aspirates within the same word 
in Orchomenus in eskethén ‘to keep out’ (Schw. 
665.C's5), Att. ek-skhethein, and mesakéthen 
‘between’ (Schw. 664.7-8), instead of -khothen, 


but in Tegea we find thusthen ‘outside of’ (Schw. 
654.23). Hierds-type forms do appear, as in Attic, 
against Doric hiards, Ion. hirds and Lesbian iros 


‘holy’. 
2. MORPHOSYNTAX 


The genitive singular of the thematic declension 
has the ending -6 while -6i and -di alternate in 
the dative singular: in Tegea, -di is regular in 
the article and in common and proper nouns as 
well as pronouns, although -d/ is also attested 
in personal names, pronouns and in the article 
followed by an attributive modifier; in Mantinea 
and Orchomenus, however, the article and pro- 
nouns end in -di while nouns have the ending 
-Oi. That -0i was shortened to -éi is indicated 
by the fact that the distribution of innovative 
-6i and archaic -oi is coincident with what is 
found in the inscriptions of Eretria and Oro- 
pus (+ lonic). The dative tof of the article in 
Mantinea and Orchomenus can be explained 
as the outcome of a secondary analogy with 
the pronominal form tdini/nu (Lillo 1981). The 
accusative plural masculine ends in -ds and the 
dative plural in -ofs. The dual nom. and acc. have 
-6 and the gen. and the dat. have -oun,-oiun: oper 
to Didum6... i(m) mésoun tois Didimoiun ‘above 
the Twins...among the Twins’ (Schw. 664.24— 
25), with the dual form of the article having tois. 
The genitive singular of feminine *a-stems ends 
in -au in Tegea (amérau ‘(more than one) day’, 
tds kakeiménau ‘(outside of the road) leading 
(through Alea)’), but in -as in Orchomenus (tds 
gas ‘of the earth’), The genitive plural has the 
ending -dn (< *-don) and the dative plural -ois. 
The nom. dual ending is -@ and the oblique case 
ends in -aiun and -aius, with the article being 
tois: mesakothen tois krdnaiun ‘between the two 
springs’, Tundaridaius ‘to both Tyndaridai’. 

The dative singular of *s-stems has the ending 
-i, instead of -ei: pléthi ‘for the amount (of the 
penalty)’, éti ‘(from the) year’ (es fof éti) in Tegea; 
Timos{thé]ni (p.n.) in Heraea; wét/eji ‘(in the) 
year (SEG 37.340.23) in Mantinea, where [e] is 
an editorial proposal (Te Riele 198784); Arkh- 
iphdei (p.n.) in Orchomenus, though it appears 
in a late inscription. The -i ending also appears 
in the dative singular of *ew-stems in Tegea and 
Orchomenus: fieri ‘priest’ (dat. sg. of Aieretis/ 
hierés) in Tegea, grammati ‘secretary’ (dat. sg. 
of grammateus) in Orchomenus. The accusative 
singular of *s-stems usually ends in -en, although 
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there is some evidence of -éa. *ew-stems form 
the nominative with -és and the accusative 
with -en, -és being the result of remodeling -eus 
on the basis of the accusative ending -en. In 
Orchomenus (Schw. 665) we find the accusative 
form Aréa (epithet of Zeus), instead of Arén, and 
the accusative Dia, instead of Zén, of the nomina- 
tive Zeus. The genitive singular ends in -eos, the 
nominative plural in -és, the accusative plural in 
-éas, the genitive plural in -éon in Orchomenus 
and in -é6n in Tegea, Mantinea and Aliphera, 
and the dative plural in -edsi. The dative singular 
of the third-person personal pronoun is Adi ‘for 
him’ and that of the plural is spheis ‘for them’ 
in Tegea and sphésin in Mantinea (cf. Myc. pe-i, 
probably [sphéhi]). The nominative plural of the 
article is hoi and the dative plural is tois, tais. The 
article functions as relative, although forms of 
the relative pronoun such as Aé ti, hd, hoper are 
attested. The demonstrative pronouns are héde 
‘this’ (to point out who is before one), equivalent 
to Att. Adde, and hoéni, honu ‘this’ (to designate 
the nearer of two things), corresponding to Att. 
hoitos. The anaphoric pronoun is autds ‘self’ and 
the indefinite is tis ‘any one’ (tsis in Schw. 661, 
with ts < *k™), The relative-indefinite pronoun 
is Aotis ‘any one who’ (Adzis in SEG 11.1112.4); 
its dative singular in Mantinea (Schw. 661.14) is 
hotséoi (Att. hotéoi) and in Tegea Adtini (Schw. 
656.27). 

The primary middle endings are -toi, -ntoi, as 
in Mycenaean and ~ Cypriot; the first-person 
plural active endings are -mes in Aliphera and 
-men in Mantinea, and the third person of the 
plural of the indicative active perfect ends in -asi. 
The third-person plural of the active imperative 
ends in -nto. The verb ‘to be’ (Att. ei) presents 
the following forms in Arcadian: inf. énai, subj. é 
(Att. é/), opt. éoi, imp. edntd, third-person singu- 
lar of the imperfect és (Att. én), ptc. edntos, ednti, 
edsa (Att. oilsa), fut. ésetoi. + Contract verbs 
follow the athematic inflexion: poénto ‘let (the 
generals) provide’ (Att. poiountan), adikémenos 
‘the wronged’ (Att. adikoumenos). 

Evidence of a sigmatic future can be found 
in unierdsei ‘(if she) does not dedicate (it)' 
and in ésetoi ‘(the imprecations) shall be’. The 
form diakolusei ‘(if the war) should interrupt’ 
is problematic, because it is coordinated with 
an optative form, phtheérai ‘(if the war) should 
destroy’, although diakdlisei might possibly be a 
future rather than an optative (Thumb & Scherer 
195936). The athematic root aorists form the 


third person of the plural with -n in Tegea and 
Pallantium (anéthen ‘they consecrated’) and with 
-an in Mantinea and Orchomenus (anéthean). In 
Tegea there is also a problematic aorist form 
epoies ‘he did’ (IG 107). The sigmatic aorists of 
presents in -zo take -s- if there is a guttural in 
the stem (komisdmenos ‘who has regained (his 
property)’, edikdsamen ‘we resolved at trial’), 
but -x- if there is no guttural (parhetaxdmenos 
‘who approved’). Thematic aorists also appear 
in indic, ézelen ‘he hurled’ (?, gloss without con- 
text) (Att. ébalen), imp. ophlété ‘he should pay’ 
and inf. ophfén ‘to pay’. Arcadian did build some 
perfect forms on the aorist stem: lelabékés ‘who 
has received’ on élabon ‘I received’, katénthekoti 
‘who has returned (from exile)’ on énthon 
‘I came’, wophiekosi ‘the guilty’ (in dat. pL) on 
dphle ‘he was obligated to pay’; it also displays 
the perfect forms of aphiémi ‘to set free’, apheost- 
hal, aphééstho and the participles tethnadtos (of 
thnéisko ‘to die’) and ephthorkés '(the war) which 
has destroyed’ (Att. ephtharkés). 

Active subjunctives are formed without 
-i: tukhé (jointed with a ptc.), epoisé ‘(if some- 
one) takes (fire in the temple)’ (subj. aor. of 
epiphéro ‘to bring’). A problematic form is the 
first person of pres. subj. apseudé6n 'I will be 
faithful’ (Schw. 665.C3-4 and 22-23) (Thumb & 
Scherer 1959:136), coordinated with two opta- 
tive forms. The optative has a frst-person pres- 
ent singular exe/aunoia ‘I would never expel’. A 
form that is hard to explain is opt. phthérai ‘(if 
the war) should destroy (Schw. 656.8), without 
compensatory lengthening, instead of phthérai 
(< *phthérsai). The athematic infinitive is con- 
structed with -nai (graphénai ‘to be written’); yet 
exien ‘to be allowed’ (?, without context) (Att. 
exiénai) appears in Tegea. The thematic infini- 
tive ends in -én in Tegea (hupdrkhén ‘to be’) but 
in -én in Mantinea and Orchomenus (phérén 
‘to bear’). 

Unlike Dor. Adka ‘when’ and Lesb. dota, Arca- 
dian forms these adverbs and conjunctions with 
-te: téte ‘then’, aphote ‘since’ (SEG 37.340.12). 
Other adverbial forms are feidenu ‘here’ (IG 
113b.1-2) from the locative *te-i-, ai'‘for ever’ (Att. 
aiei), adtis ‘hereafter’, exantiai ‘over against’, 
adverbs in -thi (meédépothi ‘nowhere’, isdthi 
‘within the distance of"), in -then (thiisthen ‘out- 
side of’ < *thurs-then, mesakothen ‘between’ ) and 
a form dnéd’ ‘above’ (?, also analyzed as an héd’). 
The numerals have the following forms: mian 
‘one’ (acc. fem.), di ‘two’, acc. trés and dat. trisf 
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‘three’, gen. tetdrtau ‘fourth’ (ordinal, gen. fem.), 
peénte ‘five’, déko ‘ten’, duddeko ‘twelve’, pente kai 
déko ‘fifteen’, eikosi ‘twenty’, tridkonta ‘thirty’, 
pentékonta ‘fifty’, exékonta ‘sixty’, hekotén ‘hun- 
dred’, triakdsioi ‘three hundred’. 

Prepositions and preverbs, as in the other 
non-Attic-Ionic dialects, may have + apocope. 
Worth noting are the following forms: and ‘up, 
upon’, with the doublet on- (onéthuse ‘he sacri- 
ficed’) and un- (unétheke ‘he consecrated’); api 
+ dative ‘from’ (api to? hierof ‘from the temple’) 
used as the dative prepositional case, although it 
is followed by a genitive in ap’ Eraéon ‘from the 
Heraeans’ (SEG 11.1045); es (< “ex) + dative ‘from’ 
(es toi hieroi ‘from the temple’), with the doublet 
ex- in the preverb before a vowel (exelazinoia 
‘I would never expel’); epés + dative ‘with refer- 
ence to’ (epés toi ergot ‘with respect to the work’), 
though the case in epé wergo ‘with respect to the 
rite’ (?) (SEG 11.1112.3) is dubious; in + accusative 
‘in, into, to’ and dative ‘in’ (Att. eis + acc., en + dat.); 
peda + acc. ‘after’ and dat. ‘with, besides’ (Att. 
meta); pds ‘motion to’ (Att. prds); sin ‘with’ (Att. 
xtin); hupér ‘over’ and hup6é ‘under’, though in 
Orchomenus (Schw. 664) we find hopér and hop. 

The modal particle is always dn. The con- 
ditional conjuntion ei ‘if’ has the doublet ei + 
word beginning with a consonant/eik + word 
beginning with a vowel: ei d’dn/eik dn. There has 
been a failed attempt to identify the particle ke 
in the sequence eik epi déma pir epoise ‘if some- 
one puts fire in the temple’ (Schw. 654.21) with 
a segmentation ei k'epi, but this would be the 
only instance of ke in Arcadian, besides being a 
type of construction, without the modal particle, 
already attested in Homer. The coordinating 
conjunction Aa/ ‘and’ appears in Mantinea as kds 
(Schw. 661 and 6618), but also as kai (SEG 37.335). 
Further conjunctions are méste ‘until’, in mést’dn 
(Schw. 656.30 and 6548), and aphdte ‘since’ 
(SEG 37.340.12). 

There are a number of words and expressions 
recorded only in Homer and Arcadian, among 
which dmata pdnta ‘always; all days’, apuésthd 
‘let (the wronged party) summon’, artten ‘to 
make al] arrangements’, askéthés (animals) with- 
out blemish’, bd/étoi ‘(if anyone) want’, déatoi ‘it 
seems’, d6ma ‘temple’, kéleuthos ‘road’. Though 
they are usually known as “Homeric words’, they 
are not poetic words, but archaic lexical uses 
preserved in this dialect. 

From as early as the qth c. BCE we find evi- 
dence of external influences in the inscriptions, 


with forms like /aphuropoliou ‘(having been) a 
sale of booty’ (Arc.-0) (Schw. 656.12), subj. éi of 
eimi 'to be’ (Arc. é) (Schw. 657. 34-5), andnkas 
(by) force’ (Arc. of Tegea -au) (Schw. 657.53- 
4). In the 3rd c. BCE these influences increase, 
with the appearance of features of Attic Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of) and Doric Koina (— For- 
mation of Doric Koines, the). In the 2nd c. BCE 
it is still possible to find Arcadian features in 
combination with other features of Attic-Lonic 
Koine in Schw. 675. 
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ANTONIO LILLO 


Arcado-Cypriot 
1, DEFINITION 


The term Arcado-Cypriot is applied conven- 
tionally to describe a branch of Greek dialects 
attested mainly through ist-millennium epi- 
graphic material found in Arcadia in the cen- 
tral Peloponnese, and on the island of Cyprus, 
as well as through glossai (i.e, obsolete words 
which need explanation; + Dictionaries of Dia- 
lects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). It 
is generally agreed that the + Arcadian and the 
+ Cypriot dialects share numerous and remark- 
able isoglosses (- Dialects, Classification of ) 
which cannot be attributed to close regional 
influence, or to continuous contact or parallel 
random choices. Some of these characteristics 
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are exclusively shared by the aforementioned 
dialects and by 2nd-millennium BCE Mycenaean 
Greek (+ Mycenaean Script and Language), as 
attested through the + Linear B texts; a set of 
old common features can also be traced back 
to + Pamphylian. The term Arcado-Cypriot is 
also currently used to define a reconstructed 
Gk. dialect spoken by the ancestors of future 
Arcadians and Cypriots, at a period of linguis- 
tic unity which, on the basis of archaeologi- 
cal and linguistic criteria, is supposed to have 
existed in the last quarter of the znd millennium 
BCE, before the migration of Greeks to Cyprus. 
Arcado-Cypriot in this sense can only be recon- 
structed from ist-millennium common Are. and 
Cypr. characteristics projected backwards. For 
some authors, (proto)-Arcado-Cypriot is consid- 
ered to be a post-Mycenaean form of Myc. Gk, 
from which it evolved during the period after 
the collapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms; thus 
the Linear B texts offer a terminus post quem 
(see more recently in this sense Panayotou 2007, 
with previous bibliography). However, it has 
been suggested by other specialists that (proto)- 
Arcado-Cypriot was contemporary to Myc., with- 
out extant or known written documents and 
attested only indirectly through ist-millennium 
Arc., Cypr. and other colonial isoglosses (Dubois 
1997:88). 

Arcado-Cypriot is examined here as a 2nd- 
millennium form of Greek, a reconstruction 
based on the study of ist-millennium common 
features of either Arc. or Cypr. 


2. SOME METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


It has to be stressed that because of the ambi- 
guity of texts written in local alphabet(s) from 
Arcadia, which are rare at any rate, as well as 
of the texts written in the Cypriot syllabaries 
(+ Cypriot Syllabary), for the reconstructed 
forms of Arcado-Cypriot we are often depen- 
dent, in interpreting all the data, on the 4th- and 
grd-c. BCE dialectal inscriptions from Arcadia 
written in the Milesian alphabet. The situation 
is more complicated for Cypr. data, because all 
texts in the Milesian alphabet (not just abbrevi- 
ated names, e.g. on coins) are written in Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of; + Cypriot §6). 


3. SOURCES 


Ancient writers do not give any account of the 
similarities between Arcadian and Cypriot dia- 
lects, despite the fact that there are old legends 
about the kinship of Arcadians and Cypriots, 
especially in the foundation of Paphos by Agap- 
enor, king of and leader of the Arcadians during 
the expedition against Troy, in the Iliad (2.609) 
and later works (references in Graf 1996). Agap- 
enor is also mentioned by Pausanias (8.5.2—-3) 
as the founder of the sanctuary of Aphrodite in 
Palaepaphos. The same author records ibid. that 
the cult of the Paphian Aphrodite was intro- 
duced by Laodike, Agapenor’s daughter at Arca- 
dian Tegea ( Jost 1985:370 note 4, 512-513). 


4. DESCRIPTION 


4.a. Phonology 
The main Arcadian and Cypriot isoglosses which 
can be plausibly traced back to the 2nd millen- 
nium are the following (cf. Morpurgo Davies 
1992:424—425): 


i. The raising of e > i, mainly in a nasal envi- 
ronment, shown in the preposition or preverb in 
‘in, into’ (= Att. en) in free (passim) and bound 
forms, as in Arc. impasin ‘the right of holding land 
(fem. acc. sing.)' (= émpasin, Att. énktésin), Arc. 
prodedikasminas ‘judge beforehand (pass. part. 
perf. fem. acc. plur.)’ = Att. prodedikasménas, 
Cypr. ‘nalalisména(n) ‘inscribe (part. pass. perf. 
fem. acc. sg.)' or inalalisména (neut. acc. pl.) = 
[inala:lisména:n] or [inala:lisména] (Egetmeyer 
1992, S.v. i-na-la-li-si-me-na), where only the pre- 
verb is affected, but not the morpheme of the 
participle, Minokrétes corresponding to Attic 
Menohkratés (pers. name from menos- ‘torce’). 

ii. The raising of o > u, mainly in the proxi:n- 
ity of a nasal or before a morpheme boundary, 
is one of the most important isoglosses that are 
common to Arc., Cypr, and Pamph., probably 
going back to the period of the presumed unity. 
The impact of the vowel development o > u is 
omnipresent in morphology; see below §4.b. on 
the ending /-au/ in the gen. sg. of masc. a-stems 
and on the verbal endings -tu, -ntz After Bechtel 
(1921:8-9), a number of specialists (including 
Lejeune 1972:238 §253, Chantraine, DELG, s.v. 
amd, DGE II [1995], s-v. 426) admit that the form 
of the preposition apz ‘from’, already attested in 
Myc. and in Arc., Cypr. (+ Thessalian, + Lesbian 
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(and Asian Aeolic)), is a further instance of the 
raising o > u (< apa). In recent publications this 
opinion tends to be contested (Dubois 1988 [:137, 
Hodot 1990:47-148, Egetmeyer 1992, S.v. a-pu 
with previous bibliography), where apu and apo 
are dissociated. Examples of this raising may be 
adduced as in Arc. unéthuse ‘dedicate (3rd sg. 
aor. act.)’ = Att. anéthusen (Theutis, early 5th c. 
BCE, /G V.2,554) and Cypr. unétheke < onéthéke 
‘dedicate (3rd sg. aor. act.)’ = Att. anéthéken (ref- 
erences in Egetmeyer 1992, s.v.); in both dialects, 
forms in on- and ur- are attested, but in Arca- 
dia ana- also occurs from the Archaic period 
onwards (Dubois 1997:84—85) and in Cyprus from 
the Classical period on (references in Egetmeyer 
1992, s.v. a-ne-fe-ke). Both forms of the preverb/ 
preposition ana- and on-/un-‘on, upon, upwards, 
throughout, etc.’ derive from *%- (DGE Il, 
sv, ava). The same interpretation holds for 
Arc. egénontu ‘become (3 plur. aor. ind.)', Cypr. 
génoitu ‘become (3rd sg, aor. opt.).’ for which see 
below §4.b. 

iii, Usually, the inherited vocalic resonants 
(+ Sylabic Consonants) developed too, asin Arc. 
deko ‘ten’ = Att. déka, though see below on Tri- 
akdsioi ‘the 300', Cypr. katéworgon ‘besiege (3rd 
plur. aor. act.)’ = Att. Aatheirxan (in this sense), 
Note, however, dekatapheoros ‘tithe-paying’ (last 
quarter of the 3rd c. BCE, where the pressure 
of Koine déka ‘ten’ is not excluded). It must 
be stressed that the fluctuation between a- or 
o-vocalization is frequent in all dialects of the 
first millennium BCE, each one presenting a ten- 
dency towards one or the other, rather than an 
exclusive choice (Bader 1970). 

iv. For the assibilation *ti > si, a feature of 
Southern dialects (+ Southeast Greek), which 
was generalized in grammar and lexicon in both 
Arc. (Dubois 1988 |:70-73) and Cypr. (Egetmeyer 
2010 [:193-194), see below. 


4.b. Morphology 

As is obvious from the cited examples of Arca- 
dian and Cypriot isoglosses, all the above charac- 
teristics play an important role in morphology: 


i. The raising of o > w in final position and 
generally the neutralization o ~ « before a mor- 
pheme boundary resulted in, for instance, the for- 
mation of the diphthong /au/ from the sequence 
[ao] in the gen. sg. of the masc. a-stems (gen- 
eralized in fem. a-stems only in Tegea; Dubois 
1988204), as in Arc. Therrilau < Therrilao (pers. 


name, masc.), gdu ‘land (gen. sg, fem. a-stem)' 
= Att. gés, oikiau ‘house (gen. sg. fem. a-stemis)’ 
= Att. oiklas, in Tegea, Cypr. Timakoérau (pers. 
name, masc.) < Timagérao = Att. Timugoroy, cf. 
Pamph. Asklapiddau (personal name). The rais- 
ing o > i is also attested in the verbal endings 
-tu, -ntu: e.g. Arc. Gnésantu ‘purchase (3rd pl. 
aor.)' (Attic énésanto), Cypr. génoitu (see above), 
and in other terms such as Arc. d/lu ‘other (pron. 
neut, sing.)' = Att. allo. 

ii, The +assibilation *é/ > si is important in 
morphemes and lexical derivation, in both Arc. 
(Dubois 1988 I:70-73) and Cypr. (Egetmeyer 
2010 1193-194). In both dialects, numerals are 
affected (cardinal and ordinal numbers: e.g. 
Arc. Triakdsioi ‘The assembly of 300 (orclinal 
adj. nom. pl. for sing.)’, abstract nouns in -sis 
and their derivatives as Cypr. andsija, ‘dread- 
ful (subst. adj. nom. pl. neut.)’ = Att. andsia, 
posis (above), 3rd pl. -onsi, -asi, Cypr. [io:(n)si] 
< *éonsi ‘be, live (act. subj. pres.)’ = Att. dsi, the 
conjunction kds and the preposition kasi-, both 
from *kati (see below). 

iii. In both Arc. and Cypr. there are examples 
of nom. sg. -és in the inflection of the eu-stems 
(against -eus in most dialects). Thus, taking into 
account only the examples beyond doubt, the 
Arc. inflection is as follows: nom. sg. -és, (h)ierés 
‘priest’; acc. sg. -én, Arc. hierén; gen. sg. -éas < -éos, 
Euboléos (pers. name); dat. sg. -i ieri (4th c. BCE); 
nom. pl. -és (contracted) < -ées < -éwes, [Ka]phu- 
iés ‘citizens of Kaphyai’, Eraés ‘citizens of Heraia’ 
(369-367 BCE, GHI #32 col. Ilgg); acc. pl. -éds 
< -eds, Eraéas (4th c. BCE); both -é6n and -eon 
are attested in the gen. pl., Eraéon (6th/sth c.) 
but Torthuné6n ‘citizens of Torthuneion’ (4th c.). 
The Cypr. inflection is as follows: nom. sg. 
[basilé:s] ‘king’, but -eus is also attested from the 
5th c. onwards, as in basilets; gen. sg. -é(w)as, 
basiléwos; dat. sg. -€wi, basiléwi; nom. pl. -ewes, 
Edaliéwes ‘citizens of Idalion’. The development 
of the ending -és (eventually also of the acc. -én) 
was altributed by Masson (1978, 1980) and some 
other scholars to the period of Arcado-Cypriot 
unity. According to another view, the ending 
-€s was the result of a parallel and late leveling 
of the inflectional pattern with the acc. -én, and 
it took place in an independent manner in Arc. 
and Cypr. during the late Archaic and Classical 
periods (Lillo Alcaraz 1983:-3). 

iv. Arc. and Cypr. retain inherited dat. pl, -ois 
and -ais of o- and a-stems respectively (Brixhe 
1992:134 note 30), 
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v. Like lon. and Att., among other dialects, Arc. 
and Cypr. developed foi (masc.) and hai (fem.) as 
nom. pl. forms of the definite article, by analogy 
with the nom. sg. #o, Aa, while Doric and other 
dialects retained toi < IE *toi (masc.), tat (fem. 
by analogy with the masc.) (Rix 1992:183 §196). 

vi. The dem. pron. dnu ‘this’ is attested in 
Arc. and Cypr. as the equivalent of Attic hoiitos 
to refer to ‘what follows’, or to strengthen deixis 
as in A(m)drias énu, ton édoken [édo:ken]..., 
‘this statue here’, i.e., on which the dedication 
is written (Tamassos, c. 375 BCE, ICS 216, Eget- 
meyer 2010 [1:813~—814, Tamassos 3). For Arc. onu, 
which is considered to be an Achaean relic, 
see Dubois 1988:125-126. Other related forms are 
known from both dialects; in Arc. énu is coupled 
with oni ‘here’ (to point to what is present) = 
Att. Aéde, see Dubois 1988n24-125, id. 1997:85; 
in Cypr. one is also attested, see Egetmeyer 2010 
1:434. 

vii. The inherited ending -tof of 3rd sg. 
pres. and fut. mid. verbs is preserved (Dubois 
1988178—180; Morpurgo Davies 1992:428 §8), as 
in Arc. bdlétoi ‘wish (3rd sg. subj. pres.)’ = Att. 
boulétai, Cypr. keitoi ‘lie buried (3rd sg. pres.)’ = 
Att. keftai, cf. Cypr. ist indic. sg. keimai. 

viii. Due to the raising of o > u, mid. 3rd sg. 
and 3rd plur. verbal endings of past tenses are 
-tu (sing.), -ntu (pl.), as in Arc. eg@mantu ‘take as 
wife (3rd pl. aor.)’ = Att. egémanto, Cypr. génoitu 
‘to be (3rd sg. opt. aor.)’ = Att. génoito, katés(s) 
atu ‘consecrate (3rd sg. aor.)' < secondary the- 
matic aor. éssai = Att. kathézomai ‘to be seated’, 
for which see Egetmeyer 2010 1:484 §601, who 
transcribes kathés(s)atu. 

ix. It is possible, but still not demonstrated, 
that 3rd pl. ath. aor. indic. forms -an (< -n < *-nt), 
as Arc, sunéthean ‘put together’ (= Att. sunéthe- 
san) and Cypr. katéthijan < katéthean ‘put down, 
dedicate’ (= Att. katéthesan), which also occur in 
other dialects such as Boeotian, are due to the 
parallel generalization of the morpheme -an in 
the ist millennium BCE (cf. Morpurgo Davies 
1992:423, 424, #11). 

x. In both dialects, pres. and aor. ath. infini- 
tives occur, as in -(e)nai (Arc.), -wenai and -enai 
(Cypr.) or Arc. énaé [e:nai] ‘be (inf. pres.)’ (= Att. 
einai [e:nai]), dénai {do:mai] ‘give-inf. aor (= Att. 
dowinai [do:nai]) (for the origin of [e:] and [3:], 
see Dubois 1988175 §111); Cypr. dowénai ‘give 
(inf. aor)’; see Egetmeyer 2010 1:525-526. 

xi. The conjunction kds ‘and’ (= kai in other 
dialects) is the most frequently attested form 


in Cypr., with a variant kd. In Arc., kds is docu- 
mented only in Mantinea, where it was replaced 
by kai before the end of the 5th c. BCE (Dubois 
1988136 §85). As seen above §4.a., Ads and kasi- 
are etymologically related (< *kati). Kasi- is 
attested in Cypr. as first member of the com- 
pound kasignétos ‘brother’, the equivalent of the 
adelphos of other dialects. Even if the evolution 
“kati > kasi is post-Mycenaean, it is a feature 
which can be safely traced back to the period of 
the presumed Arcado-Cypriot unity. 

xii. Whether or not associated with apd (see 
above §4.a.), apd is one of the Arc. and Cypr. 
isoglosses, although it is also shared with other 
ist-millennium dialects. 


4.c. Syntax 

According to the inscriptional evidence, the 
+ dative in Arc., Cypr. and Pamph. is exclusively 
used after some prepositions/preverbs (apui, eks), 
or even absolutely, to express ‘motion away from, 
distance from a spatial or temporal point, prov- 
enance’; that is, for ablative functions. The other 
Gk. dialects use the gen. for the same function: 
Arc, apekhominos... api tdi ierdi ‘to keep away 
from the sanctuary’ (Mantinea, early 5th c. BCE, 
IG V.2, 2629922), apu tai... amérai ‘from the day’ 
(Tegean decree found at Delphi, 324/323 BCE, 
GHI # 10129469), Cypr. eks (Gi wotkoi tdi basiléwos 
kas eks tai ptdliwi ‘from the king’s household and 
from that of the city’ (in Cypr. eks is the only 
allomorph and is used before both vowels and 
consonants), Idalion, 499/498-470 BCE, ICS 217 
Ag, cf. Egetmeyer 2010 II: 629-635, Idalion 1), api 
tai gai tai basiléwos ‘from the king’s domain’ (JCS 
217 Ag), apo [tdi...| ka(s) eikostéi wétei ‘from the 
twentieth and... year’ (dedication to the sanc- 
tuary of the Nymph on the summit of Kafizin, 
c. 225-222 BCE, Kafizin 252), Diweithemis (pers. 
name) ‘law given by Zeus(-first component in 
dat.)' (7CS 178, 173, 217 Bz). This is the most 
important of the features shared by Arc., Cypr. 
and Pamph. that can be safely attributed to 
their common dialectal heritage. The causes of 
this phenomenon have been variously inter- 
preted; whatever the reason may be, examples 
of the type Diweithemis (with ablative function 
expressed without preposition/preverb) must be 
taken into account, since the difference between 
Achaean and the other dialects is not purely 
syntactic but also semantic. It seems thus that 
during the 2nd millennium BCE, in the immedi- 
ate post-Mycenaean period, there was in Greek a 
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tendency towards reducing diversity in endings. 
In some areas, locative and ablative functions 
were no longer morphologically distinguished. 
These were the regions from which the future 
Arcadians, Cypriots and Pamphylians came. In 
other areas, locative and ablative functions were 
morphologically kept separate, with the dative 
absorbing the locative function, and the genitive 
the ablative function. In most cases the ambiguity 
was eliminated by means of the prepositions used. 
In personal names there was no such a danger. 
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ANNA PANAYOTOU-TRIANTAPHYLLOPOULOU 


Archaisms in Modern Dialects 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The question of the presence of ancient dialect 
elements in the Modern Greek dialects has not 
been addressed directly until now. It has usu- 
ally been alluded to indirectly in the context of 
attempts to understand the nature of the Koine 
or to solve the problem of the origins of Modern 
Greek. 

The Koine, as is well known, was spoken over 
a vast area. In part of this area, Ancient Greek 
dialects were previously spoken; in the rest of 
it, other languages. This fact raises certain ques- 
tions, such as: Was the form of the Koine the 
same in areas that had an Ancient Greek dialect 
substrate as in those which had another lan- 
guage as a substrate? Was the form of the Koine 
affected by the type of Ancient Greek dialect it 
had as a substrate? Can the analysis of modern 
data lead us to conclusions about the type and 
density of ancient dialect elements in the Koine 
in areas with different substrates (ancient dia- 
lect or other language)? The comparative study 
that would allow us to answer the first question 
is not possible today, as the areas in which the 
Koine had another language as a substrate have 
long ceased to form part of the Greek-speaking 
world, so that it is impossible to investigate the 
development of the Greek language there. In 
contrast, in most of the areas where the Koine 
had an Ancient Greek dialect as a substrate, 
Greek continues to be spoken, so that, in theory 
at least, the search for ancient dialect elements 
is possible. 

The first attempt to investigate the contribu- 
tion of Ancient Greek dialects to the develop- 
ment of Modern Greek was unsuccessful. This 
was the well-known “Aeolodoric” theory, which 
claimed to have identified + Aeolic and + Doric 
elements in Modern Greek. Hatzidakis (1892) 
correctly rejects this interpretation and defines 
the relationships between Modern Greek and the 
Koine, while at the same time determines the 
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contribution of the ancient dialects to this 
development. In his opinion, which is generally 
accepted today, Modern Greek and its dialects 
developed from the Hellenistic Koine, the only 
exception being + Tsakonian, which is derived 
from the Neolaconian dialect (+ Laconian, Mes- 
senian), In the other dialects we find sporadic 
ancient dialect elements. Hatzidakis implies 
that the form of the Koine was essentially the 
same everywhere and that the local differences 
that existed in Ancient Greek had almost disap- 
peared. However, the works of Thumb (1901), 
Kapsomenos (1938, 1958) and Tsopanakis (1940, 
1955) lead us in the opposite direction, quite 
correctly placing the emphasis on the survival of 
ancient dialect differences in the Koine and in 
the Modern Greek dialects. 

Questions concerning the presence of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modem Greek dialects 
need to address three main issues: 


i. Do we find sporadic ancient dialect vocab- 
ulary items in the Modern Greek dialects? The 
answer to this question is unanimously positive. 

ii, Are there phonetic and morphological 
phenomena with a wider extent that can be 
traced back to equivalent Ancient Greek dia- 
lect phenomena? This question is not easy to 
answer. It is true that the attempts that have so 
far been made to identify such phenomena, for 
example the proposed link between the raising 
of unstressed /e/ and /o/ in the northem dialects 
of Modern Greek and the development of /o:/ 
into /u:/ in ancient > Thessalian, have not been 
convincing. 

iii. Are there dialect zones which are equiva- 
lent to the groups of Ancient Greek dialects? 
The answer to this question, which is essentially 
the same as the previous one, except that it 
concerns bundles of phenomena rather than iso- 
lated characteristics, presents similar difficulties. 
The attempt to identify a Doric zone among the 
Modern Greek dialects (Tsopanakis 1955) cannot 
be accepted, at least in the form in which it has 
been presented. 

The question of the relationship between the 
Ancient Greek dialects and the equivalent mod- 
ern dialects needs to be posed more directly. 
What elements from particular Ancient Greek 
dialects actually exist in the equivalent Modem 
Greek dialects? What can these elements tell 
us about the presence of ancient dialect ele- 


ments in the Koine, and to what extent can they 
supplement our knowledge of the Ancient Greek 
dialects? 

Although on a theoretical level scholars are in 
agreement concerming the importance of iden- 
tifying ancient dialect elements in the Modern 
Greek dialects, the results of this research have 
been rather meagre and give a distorted picture 
of the presence of these elements, and thus 
by extension of the relationship between the 
ancient dialects and their Modern Greek equiva- 
lents. A significant number of ancient dialect 
vocabulary items in the Modern Greek dialects 
are considered of unknown etymology, or else 
have been given incorrect etymologies, which 
have become established through their inclusion 
in respectable dictionaries such as Andriotis’s 
(1974) Lexikon der Archaismen or the Historical 
Dictionary of the Academy of Athens. The basic 
cause of the existence of a comparatively large 
number of words in this category is the fact 
that the studies in question have not taken into 
account the Ancient Greek dialects as possible 
sources for Modem Greek vocabulary items. 
This fact deprives these studies of the interpre- 
tative power provided by a knowledge of the 
phonetic and morphological characteristics of 
the various Ancient Greek dialects; on the other 
hand, the fact that the authors were unaware of 
the ancient dialect origin of these words has led 
to the underestimation of the number of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects. 
In order to demonstrate the crucial importance 
of etymology in the identification of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects, 
| present the following example: In Crete we find 
the word Bpdyos [‘vromos] ‘worm’, which is usu- 
ally linked with the word Bpdoyos ['vromos] ‘bad 
smell’, derived from Hellenistic Bodog [brdmos] 
‘bad smell of animals’ (Hist, Dict.), However, it 
is obvious that we are dealing with two etymo- 
logically unrelated homonymous words, with 
the first being an ancient dialect form which 
is derived, like Aduyocg. oxwAnk€ ev EvAate [rdmos. 
skoléx en xtilois] ‘worm’ (Hesychius), from PIE 
*uorm-os (or “urmos ?), in this case with preser- 
vation of the *u- (digamma). 

For purely methodological reasons, the 
investigation of ancient dialect elements in the 
Modern Greek dialects must address Tsako- 
nian separately from the other Modern Greek 
dialects. 
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2, METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 


2.a. Type of Evidence 

The ancient dialect elements that exist in the 
modern dialects can be divided into the follow- 
ing categories based on the type of evidence 


used to identify them: 


(1) Those whose presence in the equivalent 
Ancient Greek dialect is confirmed by infor- 
mation provided by ancient authors or by 
their presence in inscriptions written in 
that dialect, and which show phonetic or, 
more rarely, morphological characteristics 
of the dialect in question, e.g. Tsakonian ax6 
|a’ko] ‘skinbag’ < axxdp [akkor] ‘skin made 
into a bag’, attested by Hesychius as Laco- 
nian, with the characteristically Laconian 
assimilation /sk/ > /kk/ and > rhotacism -s > 
-r (cp. Att, askés). 

Those whose presence in the equivalent 
ancient dialect is confirmed by ancient attes- 
tations, but which do not show phonetic or 
morphological properties that are charac- 
teristic of this dialect in particular or of 
related dialects, e.g. tpi\xxomovAt | triko'puli| 
‘beautiful wild bird’ (Ladiké6, Elis), cf tplxxos. 
dpvibdptov, <d> “al Bacidedc umd “HAclwy 
[trikkos. ontithdrion, (ho) kai basileus hupo 
Eleién] ‘a kind of bird, the one also called 
“king”, by Eleans’ (Hesychius). 

Those which show phonetic or, more rarely, 
morphological peculiarities of particular 
Ancient Greek dialects, but whose presence 
in the dialect in question is not attested in 
ancient sources, e.g. Anc. Gk. 8ixtay(v)ov 
[diktam(n)on] > Anc. Cretan *8lttapov 
[dittamon] > MG dial. &lrrapo [‘Sitamo] 
(Crete), with the assimilation /kt/ > /tt/ char- 
acteristic of the ancient + Cretan dialect. 
Those which show phonetic and morpho- 
logical properties which are not linked to 
a particular ancient dialect, but are charac- 
teristic of a wider group of Ancient Greek 
dialects, and seem to have been widespread 
in ancient times without forming part of the 
Koine, e.g. MG dial. caxéc¢ [sa'kos] ‘sheep- 
fold' (Crete, Karpathos and other areas) 
< Dor. caxds [sadkds], Att. xdg [sékds] ‘pen, 
sheepfold’. 
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2.b. Geographical Distribution 

The density of ancient dialect elements in the 
Modem Greek dialects usually corresponds 
to the general density of archaic elements in 
these dialects. Thus, with the exception of Tsa- 
konian, which belongs to a separate category, 
being derived directly from an Ancient Greek 
dialect, the Modem Greek dialects with the 
largest number of ancient dialect elements are 
those which have the largest number of pho- 
netic, morphological and lexical archaisms in 
general: Southern Italian, Cretan, the dialects of 
the Dodecanese, particularly those of Karpathos 
and Rhodes, Cypriot, the dialects of Kymi and 
Megara, particularly that of Megara, Maniot, and 
the dialects of Asia Minor, particularly those 
of Pontos and Farasa. The dialects of mainland 
Greece, particularly those of central and north- 
ern Greece, which generally present smaller 
numbers of archaismis, have enclaves that show 
an increased presence of ancient dialect features 
and archaic elements in general. These include 
the dialects of the Pierian mountains and the 
Agrafa (Tzitzilis 2008). 

Words belonging to the pastoral vocabulary 
not only appear in multiple dialects belonging 
to the same group, but seem to have spread 
beyond dialect boundaries. This explains the 
fact that the Doric sdkds ‘sheepfold’, as well as 
being present in the dialects of Crete and the 
Dodecanese, where Doric dialects were spoken 
in ancient times, is also found in Euboea, where 
lonic dialects were spoken. Of particular inter- 
est is the presence of Ancient Greek dialect ele- 
ments belonging to the pastoral vocabulary in 
the other Balkan languages, e.g. MG dial. xapAlxa 
[kar'lika] ‘shepherd's crook’ (< Medieval xaAixt 
[ka‘lici] < Doric xaAov [kdlon] ‘wood') > Aroma- 
nian cirlig, Bulgarian dial. karlik (Tzitzilis 1993). 


2.c. Levels of Linguistic Analysis 

The distribution of ancient dialect elements 
according to linguistic category on a scale of 
increasing frequency presents the following 
picture: 


In the area of syntax, it is dificult to trace the pres- 
ence of ancient dialect phenomena in the Modern 
Greek dialects, insofar as it is generally very dif- 
ficult to identify archaic syntactic phenoniena in 
these dialects. 


In the area of morphology, the basic isogloss that 
divides the Modern Greek dialects and which 
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has not been identified by previous research 
is the tendency for imparisyllabicity (that is 
for nouns that change the number of syllables 
during inflection) which distinguishes the Asia 
Minor dialects from all the other dialects, in 
which this tendency is more restricted. This iso- 
gloss is evidently the result of an ancient dia- 
lect substrate, as we can easily draw a parallel 
between the tendency for imparisyllabicity in 
the modern Asia Minor dialects and the equiva- 
lent tendency in the Ionian and Hellenistic dia- 
lects of the same area. 

It is known that in Northwest Greek (+ North- 
west Greek (and Dodona)) there was a tendency 
to replace dental stems with velars, or, more cor- 
rectly, for velar enlargements to appear where 
other dialects have dentals, There are examples 
of this in Modern Greek dialects too, cf. in Pug- 
lia the forms xéptxa [‘korika], xéprye ['koriya], 
x6pexa ['koreka] (Rohlfs 1964:260), which are 
from an unattested Doric *xéptE [kdrix], gen. 
xdpixog [kdrikos], while in other Modern Greek 
dialects we have xopida ['korida] < AG xépic 
[kdris], gen. xdp1d0¢ [kdridos | ‘bug’ (Tzitzilis 2006). 

Most of the archaic elements which we can 
describe with a reasonable degree of certainty 
as being of dialect origin belong to the area of 
phonetics. These are mainly lexicalized, non- 
functional phenomena which should be analyzed 
(also) at the level of the lexicon. The best-known 
of these is the so-called Doric a. This involves the 
preservation of PIE *a, which is observed in all 
the Ancient Greek dialects with the exception of 
lonic, where it becomes /e:/ <y>, and Attic, where 
it becomes /e:/ <n> except in certain environ- 
ments where it reverts back to /a:/ <a> (~ Attic 
Reversion). The use of the term ‘Doric @’ for a 
phenomenon which was also known in other 
Ancient Greek dialects is partly justified in that 
most of the modern dialects where we find types 
with [a] instead of [i] (< /e:/) have a Doric back- 
ground, The phenomenon is found in root and 
derivational morphemes, which can usually be 
traced back to ancient dialect forms without dif- 
ficulty, and in inflectional morphemes, where an 
alternative explanation in terms of morphology 
is often possible. Another well-known phenom- 
enon is the pronunciation of <Y> as [u] attested 
in some dialect words in which [ul] is preceded 
by /k/, /kh/ and /g/, which are not palatalized. 

Other phonetic phenomena of ancient dialect 
origin show a more restricted geographical dis- 
tribution, such as: 


i. Preservation of the digamma. It is known 
that insome Ancient Greek dialects the digamma 
began to be pronounced as a fricative [v| and 
merged with <B>, which at that time was pro- 
nounced as [v] rather than [b]. Until recently it 
was believed that the survival of the digamma as 
[v] was restricted to Tsakonian. However, recent 
research has shown that the phenomenon is 
known in other dialects as well, such as those 
of the Pierian mountains, the Agrafa, Crete, and 
possibly Southern Italy (Tzitzilis 2008), 

ii. Preservation of double consonants in 
words where in Attic the equivalent is single, 
e.g. Souther Italian éc-co ['osso] < AG dial. 
Sccos [Adssos] = Att. S006 [Adsas] ‘as great as, as 
much as’. 

iii, Dissimilation of double /f <A> to ld <AS>, 
which is known to have existed in the ancient 
~+ Pamphylian dialect (e.g. Peldds < *Pellds) and 
is found in some Dodecanesian dialects which 
have double consonants (e.g. oxtAdog [skil- 
lus| ‘dog’ > &vAdog [‘fildos}). It is not certain 
whether the Modern Greek phenomenon does 
in fact represent the continuation of the ancient 
equivalent, which was quite probably not con- 
fined to Pamphylia but may have extended to 
neighboring areas, or whether it is a more recent, 
independent phonetic development. 

iv. Appearance of /o/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ 
(< /u:/), which is the result of + compensatory 
lengthening or contraction of /o/ in words begin- 
ning with Bw- [bd-| = Bou- [bou-] ‘cow’, e.g. MG 
dial. Bwrupos ['votiros] < Dor. Batupos [bdturos| 
= Att. Bodtupos [bauturos] ‘butter, as well as in 
a small number of other words, e.g. MG dial. 
(v)wota [(n)o'sia] < Doric dsia = Attic ousta ‘sub- 
stance, essence’. 

v. Preservation as [e] of the <é> that resulted 
from the contraction of the sequence <ea> in the 
Late Antique Doric dialect (basilé ‘king (acc.)’, 
grammaté ‘secretary (acc.)'), in the Modern 
Greek dialect masculines in -e¢ ['es], e.g. Pages 
[va'fes] = Bapéac [va'feas] ‘dyer’ (Crete, Ikaria; 
see Thumb 1901). 

vi. Appearance of /e/ in place of /o/; in Tsa- 
konian and Skyrian /o/ is fronted to /e/ in the 
final syllable of the word when preceded by 
alveolar, dental or /i/, e.g. &meAocg [dmpelos] 
> Tsak. dunede [‘ambele| ‘vine’. The phenom- 
enon is mainly attested in the Thessalian vari- 
ety of Hestiaeotis and in Laconian (see Méndez 
Dosuna 2007; Tzitzilis 2014). 
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2.d. Semantic Field 

The fact that archaisms are found in particular 
semantic fields that are characterized by their 
conservative character explains the fact that 
they have been preserved until today. Thus, with 
the exception of Tsakonian, where archaisms are 
found in all semantic fields, in the other Modern 
Greek dialects most ancient dialect elements 
belong to the pastoral vocabulary, body parts, 
flora and fauna, etc. 


3. MODERN GREEK DIALECT DATA AND 
PROBLEMS IN ANCIENT GREEK DIALECTS 


Although the importance of data from the Mod- 
ern Greek dialects for the solution of problems 
concerning the Ancient Greek dialects is obvi- 
ous, these data have only very rarely been used 
for this purpose {see Méndez Dosuna 2007). 
! will attempt to show that there is still a great 
deal of scope for research in this area, which in 
reality has only just begun, using an example 
from Ancient Cypriot phonetics. One of the most 
difficult phonetic problems in Ancient Cypriot is 
that of the appearance of <o> in place of <u> in 
some glosses (e.g. théranas. to éx6, Paphivi ‘out, 
outside, Paphians’ (Hesychius), cf. thira ‘door’) 
and in one or two cases in Ancient Cypriot epi- 
graphic material (Egetmeyer 2010). What is the 
phonetic value of o in these examples, and what 
is the cause of its appearance? Some researchi- 
ers (e.g. Neumann 1993:39—40) agree that it was 
pronounced as [o] and consider the examples in 
question to be cases of hypercorrection owing 
to the attested tendency for the raising of /o/ 
to (velar) /u/ in Ancient Cypriot. In contrast, 
Egetmeyer (2010, 1:81~2) believes that spellings 
such us to-ka-i ‘fortune’ instead of tu-ka-i conceal 
the pronunciation [tukhai], not [tokhai], and 
result from the neutralization of the opposition 
between /o/ and /u/, which rendered the two 


letters interchangeable and allowed the use of 


the grapheme <o> to represent /u/. The Modern 
Greek dialect data present a different dimension 


to the problem of the presence of o in place of 


uw in Ancient Cypriot. We do in fact find cases 
where <u> is pronounced as /o/ in the archaic 
Modem Greek dialects not only of Cyprus but 
also of Rhodes and Karpathos, which are related 
to the Cypriot dialect and preserve other ancient 
dialect elements (see below). In particular, in 
Rhodes and in the neighboring dialect of Chalki 
we find the form xpootaA-Adtw [kro'stalldin|, 


which confirms the correct and genuine nature 
of the pronunciation of the Ancient Cypriot 
type xpdataMog [Ardstallos| ‘crystal’, while in 
Karpathos we find the form péAaxag [‘molakas] 
‘molar’ < *yAa& [muilax] ‘millstone’ which corte- 
sponds to the Cypriot poAltag [mo'litas] ‘molar’ 
< *uoXdltag [molitas] = Koine pudims [mulités]. 
These forms confirm that the ancient dialect 
phenomenon was phonetic; it should not, how- 
ever, be linked with the raising of /o/ to /u/, but 
with the development of <u> u in the Ancient 
Greek dialects when they came into contact with 
the Koine, in which it was pronounced [y]. For 
the presence of the phenomenon in other Mod- 
ern Greek dialects see Tzitzilis in preparation. 

The presence of o in place of uw in the words 
discussed above allows us to interpret a number 
of Modern Greek dialect words which may be 
traced back to corresponding ancient dialect 
forms. Thus in Rhodes we find the form ooxAds 
[o’sklos} ‘wooden rim of a sieve’. This word is 
usually thought to be derived from askés ‘skin- 
bag’ (Hist. Dict.; Andriotis 1974). It is obvious 
that it is in fact derived from the ancient boxAos 
(husklos, ‘1. latchet or eyelets of a sandal, 2. bor- 
der of a garment’), as shown by the presence in 
Karpathos of the form uoxaAdg [i'sklos] ‘wooden 
rim of a sieve’. In Cyprus, parallel with the type 
avfoupos ['sizumos] there also exists the form 
céZoupos {'sozumos] < *ovCupos [szizzmos]. In the 
dialects of the Dodecanese and the neighboring 
islands we tind the word xovvavaov ['kunavlon| 
‘thin leg’ (Samos), xouvevAwe [ku'navAda] ‘thighs, 
calves’ (Karpathos, Halicarnassus), ‘thin legs’ 
(Kasos). The word is derived from the ancient 
“xuvavdog [Avinaulos], which is a compound of 
Kuan, gen. kunds ‘1. dog, 2. fetlock of a horse’ 
and aulds ‘hollow tube, pipe’, cf. also pecoxvviov 
| mesokunion] ‘pastern of a horse’ with preserva- 
tion of the pronunciation of <u> as velar [ul]. In 
Cyprus, it appears in the form xévavaov ['konav- 
lon| ‘thigh’, ie., with /o/ in place of /u/. 


3.4. Semantic Archaisms 

In some cases the Modern Greek dialects pre- 
serve meanings of words which are only attested 
in the ancient dialects. In these cases, especially 
when the old meaning is preserved in the cor- 
responding Modern Greek dialect, we can talk 
about preservation of semantic archaisms from 
Ancient Greek dialects. Hesychius’ gloss bowrds. 
stibds Kuprioi shows that the word Bouvdc 
[bounds| ‘hill’ had also developed the meaning 
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‘pile, stack’. The fact that the word is recorded 
today with a similar meaning in Cyprus and 
in neighboring Rhodes, e.g. Evas Bouvds citdpt 
['enas vu'nos si’tari] ‘a pile/stack of wheat’ (Rho- 
des), allows us to suggest that this meaning is of 
ancient dialect origin. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF ANCIENT DIALECT 
VOCABULARY ITEMS IN THE MODERN 
GREEK DIALECTS 


As discussed in the monograph Modern Greek 
Evidence for Ancient Greek Dialects (Tzitzilis in 
preparation), the ancient dialect elements in the 
modern dialects are significantly more numer- 
ous than previous research had led us to believe. 
In the following section | will describe some rep- 
resentative examples to give an indication of the 
general situation. Their distribution will be exam- 
ined based on the four groups of Ancient Greek 
dialects: + Doric, + lonic, + Arcado-Cypriot and 
+ Aeolic. Previous research has been confined to 
the identification of Doric and Ionic elements, 
withoutanyreferencetoArcado-CypriotorAeolic. 


4.a. Doric Elements 


4.a.i. Crete 
Most of the ancient dialect words found in the 
modern Cretan dialect belong to the pastoral 
vocabulary. 

Doric a: caxdCw [sa'kazo] ‘wean’ < Dor. caxdtw 
[s@kd20o] = Att. sékdz6; hecxa |'leska] ‘steep place 
where goats get trapped’ < Dor. Aéaya [léskha]; 
Alotag ['listas] ‘board on which cheese is salted’ 
< *aAtotas [halistas|, agent noun derived from 
halizd'to salten’; cxavé(a) [ska'ne(a) | ‘unpleasant 
smell’ and oxavitw [ska'nizo] ‘stink’, cxavoyepoc 
[ska'nojeros] ‘stinking old man’ and gxavoypeat 
[skano'yre] < Dor. exd&vog [skdnos] = Att. skénos 
‘tent’, here in the meaning of ‘leather’, see also 
Cypriot metadyepos [pe'tsojeros] < metal [pe'tsi| 
‘leather’ + yépocg [‘jeros] ‘old man’; dpxadoc 
['arkalos] ‘badger’ < Dor. dpxados [arkdlos| = Att. 
drkélos ‘young panther’; Hellenistic ‘badger’. 

Digamma: Bpdpog ['vromos] ‘worm’ < IE 
*uormos (see above). 

lof (< /o:/) in place of /u/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
BwotopulSa [vosto'miéa] ‘muzzle for oxen’ < 
*Bwotopa [bdstouma] = Koine bou-stoma ‘cow 
mouth’. 

Assimilation /kt/ > /tt/ (= [t]): Shetap(vjov 
|diktum(njon| ‘dittany (Origanum Dictamnus]’ 


> Anc. Cret. *6ittapov [dittamon|] > MG dial. 
ditrapo [‘sitamo]. 


q.a.ii. Karpathos 

Doric a: xuvépadov [ci'nomalon] ‘fruit of sage 
plant’ < xuvonaaAg. tad Koxxopeda [kundmadla. 
ta kokkiméla| ‘plums’ (Hesychius), xuvoyaAée 
[cinoma'lea| ‘sage’ < Dor. xuvopadca [Aunomaléa |; 
guvopdAtxos [sino’malikos] ‘(person) of the same 
age’ < Doric cuvopaAlk [sunomdlix], and copdAtxos 
[so’malikos] ‘id.’ derived from tcog [isos] ‘equal’ + 
Doric dpaAE [homdlix] ‘of the same age’; cf. also 
aAatpov ['alatron] ‘plough’ < Dor. &patpov |dra- 
trun] = Att. &potpov | drotron]. 

/o/ (< /o:/) in place of /u/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
(B)wtupos |'(vjotiros] ‘butter’ < Dor. Bawtupoc 
[baturos] = Att. Bobtupos [bauituros], 

/a/(< /a:/) in place of /o:/: 8apeyyas [‘Samingas | 
‘short wild olive tree’ < *8apty— [thaminx]), prob- 
able Doric form of théminx ‘rope’, cf. also 6ypylyy 
[@i’mingi| ‘thin hemp rope’ (Symi). 

/a/ in place of /u/ (probable Cypriot influ- 
ence): pdAaxas [molakas] ‘molar’ < *pvdAak 
[mtlax] ‘millstone’, cf. with a suffix -r- in mulak- 
ros ‘millstone’, plur. ‘molars’; for the presence of 
/u/ in place of /u/ see above. 


4.a.iii. Rhodes 

Doric a: Aéoxea [‘leska] ‘dip in hill, crack in rock, 
deep plateau’ < Dor. Agcya [léskha]; poxwvla 
[| mako'nia] and yax-xwvia [makko'nia] < “paxwvla 
[|makénia] < Dor. paxwv [makon] = Att. pyxewv 
[mékén] ‘poppy’; caAamoupda [salapu'rSo] ‘make 
spasmodic movements’ < Dor. atiamopéa 
|sélapord6]; oplAa ['zmila] < Dor. opfra [smula] 
‘chisel’; cf. also the place names Laxds [sa'kos] 
< Dor. caxds [sakds]; MaAwva [ma'lona] < Dor. 
LaAov | ndlon | ‘apple’. 

Assimilation /sk/ > /kk/: pattaxag ['mattakas] 
‘stake’ < *xdttak& [pattax] < ndota& [pdstax], cf. 
also Modern Greek praotaxag ['bastakas]. 

/o/ in place of /u/ (probable Cypriot influence): 
ogxAds [o'sklos] ‘wooden rim of a sieve’ < UrxAos 
[ usklus] (see above); xpootaA-Adiv [kro'stalldin ] 
‘crystal’ < xpodatadog [Ardstallos|, Cypriot form 
of xpvotamog [xriustallos]; cxoAdpw [sko'lomin] 
‘a kind of thistle’ < AG oxdAvpog [skdlumos|. 


4.a.iv. Southern Italy 

The ancient dialect elements in the Southern 
Italian dialects can be divided into two groups: 
(a) those which are already attested in ancient 
times in the local dialects, and which are of 
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particular importance as confirmation of the 
theory that the Modern Greek dialects of South- 
em Italy represent the continuation of their 
Ancient Greek equivalents, since both in ancient 
and modern times these words are unknown in 
the other Greek dialects; this category includes 
the preposition av [an] ‘from’, cf. AG ay [an] 
‘from’; (b) elements which are characterized as 
being of ancient dialect origin for phonetic and 
morphological reasons: 


Doric a, e.g. aoapo ['asamo] ‘(for goats) with- 
out mark’ < Dor. &capog [dsdamos] = Att. donpos 
[dsémos]; vaci8a [na'sida] ‘piece of cultivated 
land next to a river’ < Dor. vaot¢ [nd@sis] = Att. 
wycig [nésis]; ‘nltado [‘pidzalo] ‘very beautiful’ 
< Dor. émiGaAog [epizalos] ‘enviable’; xacévtoAo 
[ka'sendolo] ‘worm that lives in the soil’ < yé¢ 
Evtepov |gds énteron}; metavo [peta'no] ‘[some- 
thing] that flies’ < Dor. metavdg [petands] = Att. 
metyH voc [petéends]; morphemes with Doric 4, e.g. 
uvAa ['mila] ‘molar’ < Dor. pode [mila]; -wras 
[‘otas] < Dor. -wrag [-dtds] = Att. -wtme [-tés]; cf. 
also the place name Na&gog ['nasos] < Dor. vacos 
[ndsos] ‘island’. 

Double /ss/ in place of Attic single /s/, e.g. 
60-c0 ['osso] < AG dial. dago¢ [Adssus] = Att. doo¢ 
[Adsos| ‘as much as, as great as’. 

/o/ (< /o:/) in place of fu/ (< /u:/): MG dial. 
vwota [no'sia] ‘ovola’, ‘substance’ < Doric wala 
[Osta]. 

Morphology: apéw [ardd] instead of apow 
[ardd] ‘to plough’, as confirmed by the modern 
Southern Italian Greek dpatog [‘aratos] ‘uncul- 
tivated’ < *apatés [aratds| ‘ploughable’ < apaw 
|ardo} ‘to plough’ (Heraklea), cf. Att. dpotds 
[arotds] < apd [arda] (Tzitzilis 2004). 


4.a.v. Elean 

The data at our disposal on the modern Elean 
dialect are meagre. The word tpixxomovat 
(triko'puli] ‘beautiful wild bird’ (Ladiké, Elis) 
stands out, the presence of which in the ancient 
Elean dialect (+ Elean (and Olympia)) is con- 
firmed by the Hesychian gloss tolexog opvi8dptov, 
(6) xai Bactreds bd ‘HAelwy [trikkos. ornitharion, 
(ho) kai basileds hupo Elei6n} ‘a kind of bird, also 
called “king”, by Eleans’. 


4.a.vi. North-West Greek 

Particular significance may be accorded to the 
presence of larger than usual numbers of ancient 
dialect and more generally archaic elements in 


two areas of mainland (specifically Central and 
Northern) Greece: the area of Agrafa and the 
mountains of Pieria (Tzitzilis 2008), Their impor- 
tance lies in the fact that they are probably 
linked to two Ancient Greek dialects, Epirot and 
~ Macedonian respectively. 


Agrafa 

Doric @: paddxedpog | ma'loceéros] ‘type of cedar’ 
< Dor. padov [malun] ‘apple’ + xé8poc [kédros] 
‘cedar’, cf. MG dial. pyAdxedpo [mi'loceéro]; 
mavida [ pa'nida] ‘thread’ < *ravicg [panis|, dimin- 
utive of Dor. mavog [panos] = Attic mhvog [pénos]; 
xeElpoAdBa [ciro'lava] ‘handle of wooden plough’ 
< Dor. *xepoddBa [khetroldba] = Att. yeipoAapy 
[kheirolabé|] ‘handle’; Bpdvtepa ['vrondama] 
‘thunder’, cf. Tsakonian Bpdvtaye ['‘vrondama] = 
Beévtype [‘vrondima}. 

Pronunciation of <u> as (velar) [u]: xobvtaAou 
(‘kundalu] ‘stick for beating walnut trees’ < 
xivdarog [Aundalos], pl. xdvdara [kindala] 
‘wooden peg’ etc. 

Preservation of the digamma: xataydofic 
[kata'xovja] ‘in gusts’ < xath [Aatd] + xora 
[khowa] = yor [khné] ‘pouring out’, 


Macedonia 

In the dialect of the Pierian mountains, which is 
rich in archaisms, we find a number of archaic 
elements, unknown in the other Madern Greek 
dialects, which should be considered to be of 
Ancient Macedonian origin. 

Doric a: aAuia [alicia] ‘age’ < Dor. aAtxla 
[Aalikia], cf. in the dialect of Karpathos 
guvopdAtxos [sino'malikos] (see above); vAatépo¢ 
[ila'tomos] ‘woodcutter < Dor. vAatopos 
[huldtomos| = Att. bAnTtopos [halétomus]; cpada 
[‘zmala] ‘carpenter's tool’ < Dor. *yaAa [mala] 
= Att. pHAY [meélé]; Cdav’ [‘zdap] ‘breast’ < Doric 
*otdviov [stanion] = otyviovy atiOoc [sténion. 
stéthos| ‘breast’ (Hesychius). 

Preservation of the digammma: Bpd{og ['vrozos] 
< [E *uradius ‘branch, root’, cf. MG pdgos [‘ruzos); 
xovdouBdpdaxos [kulu'vardakos] ‘short’, cf. Tsa- 
konian xoAoBepdixo [kolo'verdiko]} ‘very short’, 
Maniot xoAdBep8o¢ [ko'loverdos] < *xoAdrepdoc 
|kolowerdos] < xddAog [kdlos] ‘hornless' + *Fepda 
[wérda] ‘tail’ < IE “yerd- ‘raised part’; the word 
ppovta [‘fruta] ‘plaited/knitted decoration at the 
border ofa textile’, which in Bulgarian is rendered 
by svegdica, diminutive of Zvezda ‘eyebrow’, 
is most probably connected with Macedonian 
aBpodtes: oppdc Maxedévec [abruittes. ophriss. 
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Makedénes| ‘eyebrow, Macedonians’ (Hesy- 
chius). 

For further ancient dialect elements in the 
dialects of the Agrafa and the Pierian mountains, 
see Tzitzilis (2008). 


4.b. lonic Elements in the Modern Greek Dialects 
of Asia Minor 

The search for Ionic elements in the Modern 
Greek dialects has generally been confined to 
the dialects of Asia Minor, and the number of ele- 
ments that have been ascribed to this category is 
particularly small. The following elements are 
usually considered of certain Ionic origin: (a) the 
negative particle ’x: [ci] (< ox! [ouwk/]), and (b) 
the word (a)yavt(tv) [(a)'xand(in)] (< Medieval 
ayavttv [ahandin], which exists in the northern 
group of Asia Minor dialects (Pontic, Crimean- 
Azov) in place af axdvOtov | akanthion]. 

Based on phonetic criteria, and specifically the 
presence of the compensatory lengthening of /o/, 
the following forms should also be considered 
Ionic: xougas [“kuros] ‘son’ (< Ion. xodpe¢ [Aotiros | 
< “korwos) (Pontic); povvos ('‘munos] ‘alone, sin- 
gle’ (< Ion. podvog [moines] < *mdnwas) (Pontic, 
Medieval Crimean-Azov). The word ovaAags ['ulos| 
(< Ton. odAog [oiiles] < *hdlwos) should be con- 
sidered an Ionic form, and its extensive distri- 
bution in the Modern Greek dialects should be 
attributed to Ionic influence on the Koine. The 
form cettedov ['seftelon] (< cedtAov [seitlon|] 
‘beet’, cf Att. fewtfon) and cevtedos ['seftelos] 
‘idiot’ should also be considered Ionic, as well as 
the aorist yyxa ['inga] of pépw |'fero] (< Hvema 
{éneika]; Papadopoulos 1958), which Andriotis 
(1974) derives from 4veyxe [énenka]. 

There are several more words of Ionic origin 
to be found in the Modem Greek dialects, which 
have been overlooked by previous research in 
the area, These are words that are found in the 
works of Ionic authors (see Bechtel 1921-1924) 
and are used today only in the dialects of Asia 
Minor, for example: iywp [ikhar] ‘the watery part 
of blood, milk, etc.’ (Hippocrates and others), cf. 
(t)xwp(tv) [(i)'xor(in)] ‘bone marrow, egg yolk 
and pith of plants’ (Pontic); xpwmtov [Arépion] 
‘scythe’ (Pherekydes), cf. xpwriv [kro'pin] and 
xpwrh [kro‘pil ‘type of pickaxe’ (Pontic); dixpaiog 
[dikraios] ‘two-headed’ (Hippocrates), cf. dixpd 
[Si'kro] ‘two-pronged pitchfork’ (Crimean-Azov). 

Doubtfully or mistakenly ascribed to Ionic 
origin are the pronunciation of <y> as [e], the 
use as relative pronouns of the forms tov [ton], 


tTyy [tin], to [to], te [ta], the articulatory dis- 
similation /sf/ > /sp/, and isolated forms with /i/ 
(< /e:/) in place of /a/ (< /a:/), such as popy [fo'ri] 
= mopa [fo'ra] ‘lime, turn’, twpy [‘tori] = twea 
[‘tora] ‘now, etc. 

The most important Ionic element in the Asia 
Minor dialects, however, which has been over- 
looked by previous research, is a morphological 
feature, namely the strong tendency for impari- 
syllabicity, which represents the continuation of 
the similar tendency in Ionic (see above). 


4.c. Arcado-Cypriot Elements 


Cyprus 

As stated already, in the research of the past there 
is no mention of Arcado-Cypriot elements in the 
Modern Greek dialects. However, the Ancient 
Cypriot elements that have survived into Mod- 
ern Cypriot should be considered survivals of 
Arcado-Cypriot elements, especially given the 
fact that most of these possess characteristics 
that are peculiar to Arcado-Cypriot or Ancient 
Cypriot. The ancient dialect words that survive 
in the modem Cypriot dialect can be divided 
into three categories: 


i. Those which are referred to as Cypriot by 
ancient authors: 


x{AAy¢ ['cillis] ‘small donkey’; the word is derived 
from the ancient xlAAoc: dvog xai TeTTIE TOwivdc 
ut Kunplwy [killos. onos kai téttix prdinos hupo 
Kuprion] ‘donkey and cicada by Cypriots’ (Hesy- 
chius). Although it does not have any of the par- 
ticular characteristics of Arcado-Cypriot, there 
is no doubt that it belongs in this group, as apart 
from the attestation in Hesychius confirming the 
presence of this word in Ancient Cypriot, we also 
have the name KiAwy [kélfon] in Arcadian. The 
word also exists today in the dialect of Mani in 
the form xpiAos [‘krilos} ‘donkey’ with the devel- 
opment of non-etymological /r/, or rather, with 
anticipatory anaptyxis of /l/ and dissimilation: 
AG xfMog [killos] > *xAlMog ['klilos] > MG dial. 
xplAAog ['krilos]. Its presence in this dialect can 
be interpreted as a Laconian element in Maniot, 
as coming from an Achaean substrate in Mes- 
senian, or as an Arcadian loan in this area. 
ivtpd¢ [psi'ndros] ‘thin’. Loukas (19797519) 
with some reservations traces this word back 
to the ancient wpudpds [psudrds| ‘false’. This 
interpretation, accepted by Chatziioannou (1977) 
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and Andriotis (1974), presents semantic difficul- 
ties. The Cypriot word derives from the ancient 
paspdv. mardpdv Kumoto. [psaidrén. phaidron 
Kuprioi], cf also Wadpa dopaidtorya [psaidra. 
araistrikha] ‘with thin hair (Hesychius), The 
change of ending is through analogy with its 
antonym yovtpds [xo'ndros] ‘fat’. 


ii Those which for phonetic reasons should 
be traced back to Ancient Cypriot: 


woAitag |mo'litas] ‘molar’; as stated above, 
this word corresponds to the ancient pvaltys 
[ ulités| ‘molar’. The presence of /o/ in place of 
/u/ and /a/ (< /a:/) in place of /i/ (< /e:/) leaves 
no doubt as to the ancient origin of the word. 

ér-nadkat [‘eppale] ‘since old times’; the 
ancient éxnaAat [ekpalai} exists in Cypriot in the 
forms éymaAt ['expali] and éx-madai ['eppale}. 
The form éx-radat ['eppale} probably comes 
from the ancient dialect form éenaAat ['espalai], 
which is preserved as éanaAt ['espali] in the 
dialect of Lefkas. é2-maAat ['eppale] is a develop- 
ment from goraAa [‘espalai] with assimilation / 
sp/ > /pp/. &¢ [es] = #& [ex] before consonants is 
one of the characteristics common to Arcado- 
Cypriot and various other dialects. 

iii. A third category of ancient dialect words 
in Modern Cypriot consists of words which have 
a wider distribution in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects. These words are evidently derived from 
ancient dialect words that were already in wide- 
spread use in ancient times, and for this reason 
should be considered dialect elements of the 
Koine rather than specifically Arcado-Cypriot 
forms. In this category we find words such as 
XaAlv [xa’lin] ‘piece of farming equipment which 
ends in an iron point’; pad(A)japw [mal(l)a'fo] 
‘touch’ < Dor. padap® [malaphd] = Att. pyAapa 
[mélaphd], ptavds [fta'nos] ‘thin' < AG mtavéc 
[ptands], Attic mtyvdc [ptends]. 

Sporadic Achaean elements are found in the 
Greek dialects of Southern Italy: micepa ['pisera] 
‘bran’ < Achaean mloipa [péisira], cf. nicipa: mitupa 
Axaiol [pisira, pitura Akhaioi | ‘bran by Achae- 
ans’ (Hesychius; according to Latte, mlova: nitupa 
Ayatol | pisua. pitura Akhaiot)). 


Asia Minor 

Recent research has shown that the so-called 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions are actually written in 
an ancient Achaean dialect which we may refer 
to conventionally as Asia Minor or Phrygian 


Achaean. Elements of this dialect are found in 
the modern Asia Minor dialects: preposition a¢ 
[as] ‘from’ < &¢ [es] = €& [ex]; xdvwue ['konoma|] 
< xévwya [kénomal], cf. xdvoya [kdnoma| ‘tomb’; 
patoy [ra'tsi] (Silli), cf. tevatepa [fanatera] ‘wife 
of husband’s brother < IE “iena-tér (Tzitzilis 
2012; + Greek and Phrygian). 


4.d. Aeolic Elements 

No Aeolic elements have been found in areas 
where the Aeolic dialect was spoken in ancient 
times. However, one Aeolic element has been 
identified in the dialect of the Pierian moun- 
tains, where, as we have said, we find a number 
of archaic elements that should be considered to 
be of Ancient Macedonian origin. The element 
in question is the morpheme natpa- [patra-| / 
mtatpo- [patro-], which functions as an intensifier 
in the words matpdyyoudous [pa'trangulus] ‘very 
unripe’, matpayefAac [patra'cilas] ‘with big lips’, 
matpovyuvixa [patru'jinika] ‘stout or masculine 
woman and corresponds to tetpa- [tetra] ‘very’, 
The morpheme is linked to the Aeolic metpo- 
[petro-|, with the peculiarly Aeolic development 
of the labiovelar /k’/ to /p/ {(~ Labiovelars); it 
could be explained either as a Thessalian loan in 
Ancient Macedonian, due to its expressive char- 
acter, or, more probably, as evidence of a dialect 
zone in Macedonian where the development of 
the labiovelar /k¥/ before /e/ was the same as in 
Thessalian (Tzitzilis 2008). 


5. LACONIAN AND TSAKONIAN 


As said already, the investigation of ancient 
dialect elements in the Modern Greek dialects 
must address Tsakonian separately from the 
other Modern Greek dialects. The great major- 
ity of experts agree that Tsakonian is the only 
Modern Greek dialect which is not derived from 
the Koine, but may be traced directly back to 
an Ancient Greek dialect, namely Laconian 
(- Laconian, Messenian). Despite this general 
agreement, however, previous research has 
underestimated the presence of Laconian ele- 
ments in Tsakonian, particularly in crucial areas 
such as morphology. There are a great number of 
Laconian elements in Tsakonian which have not 
been recognized by previous research; the same 
applies to Doric elements, whose presence in Tsa- 
konian confirms their existence in Laconian too, 
despite the fact that they are not attested in the 
available written sources. Some representative 
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examples follow: Tsakonian B3tudéa [véi'mada] 
and Bote [vdi'ma], acc. tav eBdid [tanevdi'ma] 
‘week’ is usually considered to be derived from 
EBdouacs [hebdonds |; it is, however, obvious that 
it is in fact derived from &Bdepo¢ [hébdemos| 
‘seventh’, which is attested in the derived form 
heBSepyxovta [hebdemékonta] ‘seventy’ in Her- 
aklea and in north-western dialects, but not in 
Laconian; the raising of unstressed /e/ is due to 
the influence of the nasal. Similarly, the Tsako- 
nian wtepe [‘atere] ‘different’ is not derived from 
Etepos [Aéteros] ‘the other of two’, but rather 
from &tepos [Adteros], the Doric form of ¢tepac 
[Aéteros], which is attested in Messenian and in 
other Doric dialects, but not in Laconian. 

Laconian elements are not confined to the 
areas of phonetics and vocabulary, but are in fact 
present in all linguistic categories. 


5.a. Phonetics 
The most important Laconian phonetic elements 
in Tsakonian are the following: 


Doric @ 

The preservation of the Doric @ in place of Attic 
é (<y>) is one of the basic characteristics of 
the historical phonetics of Tsakonian. Previous 
research gives us an imprecise picture of the 
presence of Doric @ in the Modern Greek dia- 
lects, and particularly in Tsakonian. It is usually 
stated in fairly general terms that /a/ (< /a:/) is 
found: (a) In root morphemes, e.g. xéAt ['kali] 
‘wood’ (< xdéAov [Ad/on]); wodt ['mali] ‘apple’ 
(< paAov | mdlon} = pHAov [meélon]); wat ['mati] 
‘mother’ (< patmp [matér] = pimp [metér]). 
(b) In derivational and inflectional morphemes. 
A more careful analysis of the distribution of 
a shows (Tzitzilis 2014a) that its appearance 
is regular in paroxytone masculines in -a [a] 
(< -ag [-as]), while in oxytones we find the end- 
ing -y ([i]) (< -¥¢ [é:s]). The situation today, i.e., 
the fact that Doric @ seems to be preserved in 
certain morphemces, because of its morphologi- 
cal status, is the result of role redistribution dur- 
ing the successive restructurings that resulted 
from periodic contacts between the two systems, 
i.e., that of the dialect with the Doric vocalism 
and that of the standard variety of the time with 
é in place of a. 


Two different pronunciations of <Y> 
In the + Tsakonian dialect of the Peloponnese 
<Y> is generally pronounced as [u] following 
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Ik/, /y/, ix/, [pl, Ivi, /ff, /m/ and as [ ju] follow- 
ing /t/, /8/, /8/, /l/, Ir/, /n/, e.g. yuwn [gune] > 
youvaixa [yu'neka] ‘woman’; dyvpoev [dkhuron] 
‘chaff, bran’> ayoupe ['axure]; following a labial, 
eg. puptaAls [murtalis] ‘myrtle’ > pouvdadla 
| munda'Ata]; <u> = [iu] following a dental, e.g, td 
[ti] ‘you’ > *ttod [tiu] > extod [e'cu]; Tupds [turds] 
‘cheese’ > *tiovpdg [tiu’ros] > xioupé [cu're]; Gupic 
[thuris] ‘window’ > OjovGlSa [Oiu'zida]; evdvua 
[énduma] ‘garment’ > “évétoupa ['endjuma] > 
évgroupa ['opyuma|]; after a sonorant, e.g. Adxos 
[tuikos| ‘wolf’ > Arodxo [‘Auko]; woxta [nikta] 
‘night’ > vovta | puta], 

Chatzidakis (1901:550-53) links the existence 
of two different pronunciations of <u> in Tsako- 
nian with the similar phenomenon in Boeotian, 
and considers that the split into [u] and [iu] in 
particular environments should be considered as 
a characteristic of Laconian which has survived 
into Tsakonian. A different situation obtains in 
the Tsakonian dialect of the Propontis, where 
<u> is pronounced as [u] in all environments 
(see Tzitzilis 20144). 


Apocope 

The + apocope of /a/ in the prepositions and > 
an-, katd > ka(t)-, para > par- is a phenomenon 
known not only in Laconian but also in other 
Ancient Greek dialects. In Tsakonian it is found 
in several words, such as: xaxivou [k®a'cinu] 
(< xatantvw [katapind] ‘swallow’); xoaxobyou 
[kha'khuxu] (< xatayovwou [katakhonniimt] 
‘bury’); xapbatvou [kta'mbenu] (< xataBalv 
[Aatabaino| ‘come down’, cf. x4Bacr xataBy er 
Adxwves [kdbasi. katdbéthi Ldkénes| ‘come 
down by Laconians’ [Hesychius}); xayyouvda 
{ka'yunda] (< xataddw [katadid] ‘sink, set’); 
batvou [‘benu] ‘I go up’ (< dvaBalve [anabaino]); 
éta ['etha] ‘get up (imp.)’ (cf. &ttacr avdoty ot 
Adxwveg [dttasi. andstethi Lakones| ‘go up by 
Laconians’ [Hesychius]). 


Preservation of the digamma 

In Tsakonian the digamma survives as /v/ 
in the word Bdwe ['vane] ‘lamb’ (from Lac, 
Faovov [wdrnon]) and its derivatives Bavvatala 
[vana'tsia], etc., as well as in the words daeAé 
{dave'le] ‘torch’, cf. SaBerdc Baddc Adxwves [dav- 
elds. dalds Lakénes]| ‘torch by Laconians’ (Hesy- 
chius); Bf ['vile] ‘snail’ (< *FiAog [ willos] < “FiFAas 
[wéwlos]; cf. BetAappootds [veilarmostas] (Hesy- 
chius); the name was evidently given because of 
its spiral shell). It is worth noting that all forms 
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that preserve the digamma as [v| in Tsakonian 
are attested in Hesychius or in the inscriptions 
with <B> in place of the digamma (<F>). 


Rhotacism 

The change of final -s to -r appears in Laco- 
nian from the 2nd century BCE onwards, e.g. 
otdp [sidr] = Gedg [theds] ‘god’. In Tsakonian, the 
rhotacized -s is deleted at the end of a phono- 
logical word and within a phonological word 
(liaison) before a consonant, e.g, xaAdc [ka'los] 
> *xakép [ka'ler] > xaAé [kale]; toug xepaptoug 
[tusce'ramus] > “toup xepduoup [turce'ramur] 
> Tou Toepayou [tutse ramul]. It is preserved: 
(a) for reasons of morphological transparency, 
specifically in order to distinguish between the 
2nd and 3rd person singular of the aorist, and the 
present and aorist subjunctive, e.g. 25g. eypapepe 
[e’yravere] ‘you wrote’ and 3sg. eypafe [e'yrave] 
‘he/she wrote’; (b) in specific morphological 
environments, when the [r] precedes a vowel in 
phonological word-internal position: in articles, 
e.g. tap ayepi [tarame'ri] ‘the day (gen.)’; toup 
aubéAe [tura'mbele] ‘the vineyards (acc.)’. 


Change of /@/ > /s/ 

This is found in a relatively small number of 
words: a&ty ['sati] (< Guyamp [thugater] ‘daugh- 
ter); oépt ['seri] (< Q€po¢ [théros] ‘summer); 
cepivdou [se'rindu] (< Qepl{w [therizd] ‘reap’); 
Gouddta [Su'latsi] (< O@vAdxtov [thildkion| 'lit- 
tle sack’; cede [se'le] (< 9aAd¢ [thalds] ‘young 
shoot’); cyAlvdou [si'lindu] (< *OnAlle [thelizd] = 
OynAddw |theldzo] ‘suckle’). Diachronic investiga- 
tion reveals that many of these words are already 
attested in Laconian with /s/ in place of /8/(< /t"/): 
Tsakonian odty |['sati] - Laconian ovyatyp 
[sugdtér]; Tsakonian GovAdto: ([S8ulatsi] - 
Laconian mapoovAaxlp [parsulakir] (<*napadvAaxic 
[parathulakis|) ‘worn garment’; Tsakonian ceAé 
[se’le] — Laconian owAia [salia] ‘har’, 


Aspiration and subsequent deletion of intervo- 
calic /s/ 

The aspiration of intervocalic /s/ in Laconian 
begins in the 5th century BCE. When we start to 
see the influence from Koine, the dialect forms 
with /h/ alternate with those that preserve inter- 
vocalic /s/. Later, the intervocalic /h/ is deleted, 
e.g. vixdas [nikaas] < vixahas [nikahas] < vixdoas 
[nikasas] (= vxnoas [nikésas]). It appears, how- 
ever, that in some cases, before this deletion 
process came into effect /h/ had been replaced 
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by <x>, which was no longer pronounced as the 
aspirated stop [kh], but had acquired its mod- 
em pronunciation [x]. This replacement may be 
observed in the Laconian word tpavyavov [‘traux- 
anon] < *tpavhavev ['trauhanon] < tpadeavoc 
[trausanos|. The correctness of the spelling 
is confirmed by the existence of Tsakonian 
tomyave [‘tSoxane] (< tpwyavov [troxanon] 
< topavyavov ['trauxanon] (cf. personal name 
Tpwyavys¢ [tro'xanis]; see Tzitzilis 2014a and in 
preparution). Cf. also Laconian yepwyia [gerd'xia | 
(< yepwoix [gerosia}). In Tsakonian we also find 
the third stage of the development /s/ > /h/ > , 
which appears in particular forms of the verb, 
for example the present participle, e.g. opova 
[o’rua] (< épao0a [hordsa]), the aorist subjunc- 
tive, e.g. opaou [o'rau], opdoe [o'rare], opaet [o’rai] 
(< *dpaow [Hordsé], etc.), the aorist imperative, 
e.g. “Space [ddrase] > “dpae ['orae] > dpa [‘ora], 
and in the endings -at [ai] (< -aot [-asi]) and -wt 
[-oi] (< -wat [-as/}). 


The problem of the aspirates 

A basic characteristic of the Tsakonian dialect 
is the existence of the series of aspirated stops / 
p’/, /k4/, /t*/, These consonants originate from: 
(a) double consonants in inherited words, e.g. 
xouxag [kdkkos] ‘grain, seed’ > x6xo ['kok*o]; 
(b) double consonants in loan words, e.g. Lat. 
sagitta ‘arrow’ > ceyitta [sajitta] > catta [sa'itha]; 
(c) double consonants that arose through assim- 
ilation of /s/ with the voiceless stops /k/, /p/, /t/, 
e.g. axd [a'kha] (< &xxdp [akkdr] < doxdcs [askds]); 
(d) double consonants that developed from the 
clusters /skh/ and /sth/, e.g. -cyw [-skho] > -lxou 
[iku]; éaydpa [eskhdra] ‘hearth’ > xdpa ["k"ara]; 
{e) double consonants that arose through 
assimilation of the cluster /kt/ > /tt/, e.g. voxta 
‘night’ [nikta| > *votta [niutta] > vovte [‘put®a]; 
(f) the clusters <v8@> /nth/, <y@> /mph/, <yy> 
Inkh/: /nth/ > /t/, e.g. ypév8ag ‘fist’ [grénthos] > 
yeote [‘yrothe]. 

The intermediate stages of these develop- 
ments are already attested in Laconian, e.g, Laco- 
nian axxdp [akkédr] (< aaxds [askds]) > Tsakonian 
axd [a'k"o], It is probable that the assimilation / 
kt/ > /tt/, which is attested in Cretan although 
not in Laconian, is also to be traced back to this 
period. 


Pronunciation of <C> as [nd] 
This phenomenon may be observed in the 
root morphemes of a small number of words, 
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and in a significant number of verbs in -z6, 
e.g. Zivda ['Sindal, cf. pila [rhiza] ‘root’; ceCivdov 
{se'Zindu], cf. Sepigw [therizd] ‘reap’; pwvidvdou 
[fo'pandu}, cf. pwvatw (phkondzd] ‘cry out, call’; 
xevdou ['cendu], cf. xélw [Ahéza] ‘to ease oneself’. 
Tsakonian /nd/ goes back to Laconian 8 /dd/. 


5-b. Morphology 


The article 

The article of Tsakonian is the only one in any 
Modern Greek dialect to preserve the Doric 
forms of the feminine singular: a [a] (< & [Aa]), 
ra(p) [ta(r)] (< t&¢ [¢ds]), ta(v) [ta(n)] (< tés 
[ta7}). For the possibility that the forms tw [to] 
(masculine and neuter gen. sg.) and tw(p) [to(r)] 
(masculine and feminine acc. pl.) in the dialect 
of the Propontis originate from Laconian ta [td] 
= Attic rob [toi] and tw¢ [tds] = Attic tovc [tous] 
respectively, see Tzitzilis 2014a. 


Pronouns 
The pronominal system of Tsakonian is rich in 
Laconian elements, and Doric elements more 
generally. 


Personal pronouns 
ist person: gen./acc. sg. eulw [e'mio], piov ['miu] 
and eviou [e'niu] (< Lac. éuiw [emd]); gen./acc. 
pl. vay(ov) ['nam(u)] (< Lac. dav [hamédn]). 
2nd person: nom. sg. extovd [e'cu] < Lac. ty [te], 
gen./acc. sg. tlw ['tio], tlou [‘tiu] and etlov [e'tiu] 
(< Lac. tlw [té6]), gen./acc. pl. viobp(ov) [‘pum(u)] 
(< Lac. dpa [Aumdén]}) 

3rd person: acc. sg. 1 [pi] < Lac. vev [nin]. 

To these the following forms should be added: 
gpl. weak personal pronoun ot [si], e.g. doe ot 
[‘afesi] ‘leave thei’; 3sg. weak possessive pro- 
noun ot [si], e.g. @ paty ot [a'matisi] ‘his/her 
mother’; 3p]. weak possessive pronoun cou [su], 
e.g. & UaTH cov [a'matisu] ‘their mother’. 

The solution to the problem of the origin of 
the 3pl. form ot [si] may be found in Doric atv 
[sphin}, regarding which Hesychius gives the fol- 
lowing information: opty avtots, ¥ adtouc, 4 abtas 
[sphin. autols, é autotis, € autds| ‘sphin. to them 
[dat. p] masc. or them [acc. pl. masc.} or them 
[acc. pl. fem.]' (cf. piv: adtots, adtév [psin. autos, 
auton] ‘psin. to them [dat. pl. masc., him’), For 
the development /sph/ > /sf/ > /s/, see Tzitzilis 
(2014a). The genitive plural gov [su] of the 3rd 
person possessive pronoun is derived from the 
ancient apav [sphén} with change of /sf/ > /f/, 


regular deletion of final /n/ and pronunciation 
of <w> as /u/. Finally, the genitive singular on 
[si] of the 3rd person possessive pronoun can 
easily be recognized in the allegedly problem- 
atic Hesychian gloss ogi: Eautobd } tauti¢ [sphé. 
heautott @ heautés| ‘sphi. of himself or of herself’, 
whose meaning becomes clear when seen in the 
context of Tsakonian m1 [si] (< al [sphi]), cf. Tsa- 
konian a paty ot [a’matisi] = Laconian & pat 
ool [hd matér sphi] = Attic y Eavtod, Eauths pM 
[hé heautou, heautés méter|] = MG y, pytépa tov/ 
™s [imi'teratu/tis] ‘his/her mother’. 


Demonstrative pronouns 
emve (e'tine] ‘that’ < Lac. thvog [ténos]. 


The verb 

Recent research (Tzitzilis 2014a) has shown that 
elements of the Tsakonian verbal system were 
already present in Laconian. These include: 


Periphrastic present and imperfect 

The first attestation of this phenomenon 
is recorded by Hesychius; this is the gloss 
éEyAnuBwo: #BAene Adxwves [exélembar. éblepe, 
Lakénes| ‘exélémbor. ‘(he) was looking, Laco- 
nians’. The form é&yAnuBwp [exélémbdr] corre- 
sponds to Attic efeiAngwc [exeiléphés]. For the 
use of the perfect participle in the formation of 
verbal periphrases equivalent to the imperfect, 
see Tzitzilis (2014a). The date at which this phe- 
nomenon first appeared can be moved further 
back if we accept as the first example of the peri- 
phrastic imperfect in Laconian the following line 
from Alcman: yoxe tig Kagebs favacowy [éské tis 
kapheus wandsson = én tis kapheus andss6n] ‘a 
certain Capheus was ruling’ (Tzitzilis 20144). 


The active aorist 

The active aorist of labial stems, velar stems and 
dental stems verbs can be traced back to “Doric” 
perfect forms, i.e., to forms which show voiced 
stops tn place of the Attic voiceless aspirates, e.g. 
Tsakonian expeéBa [e'kreva] ‘I stole’, cf. Messe- 
nian xexAeBus [keklebds] = xexAoguwe [keklophds|; 
Tsakonian eypaBa [e'yrava] ‘I wrote’, cf. yéypapa 
[gégraba] = yeypapa [gégrapha] and Argolic 
yeypaBavtat [gegrdbantai] (see Tzitzilis 20144). 


Indeclinable forms 

Adverbs: odpepe ['samere} ‘today’ (< oapepov 
[sa@meron]); aati ['satSi] ‘this year’ (< ode 
[sdtei]), etc. 
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5.c. Vocabulary 

In the old Doric stratum, together with gram- 
matical words such as the articles « [a] = y [i], 
tap [tar] = t¢ [tis], tav [tan] = thy [tin], and the 
pronouns vépou [‘namu] < 4 [hadmén], as well 
as items of basic vocabulary such as paty ['mati] 
‘mother’ (< ydétmp [mater}), we also find: 


i. A number of words which the ancient lexi- 
cographers, especially Hesychius, or their editors 
characterize as Laconian: 


Tsakonian 


ax6 [a'k"o] ‘skinbag’ 


Hesychius 


i [4 


duxdp doxdc. Adxwves 
[akkar]| 

dttacr avacty el 
(Adxwves) [dttasi] 
deyecda: dtiov (Adxwves) 


éta [eta] ‘get up 
(imp. ) 


axed [a'xra] ‘pear’ 


[akhrdda] 

SaBerdc: Sarde. Adxwves daBede [dave'le| 

[davelds | ‘torch’ 

SaBet xalytat. Adxwves va Sael [nada’i] ‘that 

[davel] he burn’ 

EUBaAEIV’ KATOXAT VELL. amtopnbarov 

Adxwves [embalein| [apomba'lu] ‘fall 
asleep’ 


xdBaot xatapner. 
Adnwves [kabasi| 
xovava’ LeAava, 
Adxaves | Aouand| 
uvptaals: H dEvvopivy, 
we Adxuves [murtalis | 
TOULa otdua [tourna] 


xaube ['kamba] ‘get 
down (imp.)’ 
xouBave [ku'vana] 
‘black’ 

LouvdaAla 
{munda'dia] ‘myrtle’ 
tovpa [‘thuma] 
‘mouth’ 


TOUW' ob. Adxwves (e)xtod, ETOU Kat 


[ toure| EXLOUVE, ETOUVE 
[(e)'cu], [e'tu]., 
[e'cune], [e’tune| 
‘you’ 
alsu cf. 
6—duadov (Aristophanes Grammaticus) 


[oxtimalon| téobpaAe ['tSumale| ‘damson’. 

ii. Words whose phonetic form bears witness 
to their Doric and more specifically Laconian 
character, e.g, L&At ['mali] ‘apple’ < Doric p&Aov 
[mdlon] = uhAov [mélon], xpdxa ['kraka] ‘key’ < 
Doric xAdge [Alaix] = «Acts [kleis], as well as words 
that were already known as Doric in ancient 
times, e.g. piAé [psi'le] ‘eye’ < Doric dmttAog ( opti- 
los] ‘eye’. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The attempt to identify ancient dialect elements 
in the Modern Greek dialects requires an in- 
depth knowledge of the Ancient and especially 
the Modern Greek dialects, as well as the applica- 
tion of strict methods of analysis, as the ground 
is slippery and can easily lead us to erroneous 
conclusions. However, these difficulties should 
not discourage researchers, as it is certain that 
future research in this field will provide important 
evidence conceming the history of the Greek lan- 
guage, and particularly that of its dialects. 
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CHRISTOS TzrrzILis 


Argolic 


The dialectal varieties of West Greek (+ Doric) 
spoken in the Argolid (northeastern Pelopon- 
nese) are generally referred to as Argolic. Argolic 
dialects are known almost exclusively from epi- 
graphic sources from Argos, Mycenae and Tiryns 
in the Western Argolid, and from Epidaurus 
and its Asclepieion, Troezen and Hermion in 
the East. Most inscriptions with dialectal fea- 
tures come from Argos and from the Epidaurian 
Asclepieion, and can be dated between the 8th 
c. BCE and the ist c. CE. There are also some 
Argolic glossae in the lexicon compiled by Hesy- 
chius (+ Dictionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period). 

According to Bartonék (1972; followed by 
Fernandez Alvarez 1981), the Argolic dialect was 


divided into two geographical areas referred to 
as Western and Eastem Argolic respectively, 
which became differentiated shortly after the 
Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese. Since East- 
em Argolic shares some innovations with Corin- 
thian and Megarian, it is thought to be a member 
of the so-called + Saronic dialects (the vernacu- 
lar dialects spoken around the Saronic gulf). 
Bartonék’s conclusions, accepted by most schol- 
ars, are based on the results of the secondary 
(i.e. not inherited) long vowels (+ Compensa- 
tory Lengthening): Argos bold ‘assembly’, dgonsa 
'to bear’ (pte. fem.), xénos ‘foreigner’, ddmou (sg. 
gen.) ‘of the people’ vs. Epidaurus bould, dgousa, 
xénos, ddmou. Previous studies (e.g., Bechtel 
1921, Thumb-Kieckers 1932) assumed that such 
differences were due to the early influence of the 
Attic-lonic koine on Eastern Argolic. Secondary 
vowels in Hermion differ from the rest of the 
Argolid: bald, dgdsa, xénos, damo. According to 
Bartonék, this is due to a supposed influence 
of neighboring Laconian, of which there is no 
further evidence. 

According to Nieto Izquierdo (2009), how- 
ever, the Argolic dialects share three linguistic 
features which suggest a period of dialectal unity 
between ca 1200 and 800 BCE. To begin with, 
<io> for <eo> (+ synizesis) is confined in both 
areas to theds > thids ‘god’ and its derivatives: 
Argos Thiokléos ‘of Theocles', Epid. thioi ‘to the 
god’. Futures and aorists of verbs ending in -iz0 
and -dzd have /ss/ or /ks/ depending on the 
phonetic context (/ss/ only if the radical has a 
velar stop): edikdssato ‘(he) judged’, but pare- 
nephanixe '(he) showed’. Finally, unlike other 
West Greek dialects, the preposition pol (< poti = 
Att. prdés ‘towards’) is only found before a dental 
stop: poidésai ‘to bind to’, but potispastéra ‘thong 
which draws the bolt of a door’ (sg. acc.). 

After ca 800 BCE, Argolic split into three dialec- 
tal areas: Epidaurus—Troezen, Argos—Mycenae, 
and Hermion. Three linguistic features sepa- 
rate the first twu varieties: a) the aspiration of 
intervocalic /s/, which is only attested in Argos 
and Mycenae after the early 5th c. BCE: Arg. 
epoiwéhe vs. Epid. epoiése ‘(he) made‘; b) the 
diphthong /ew/ < /eo/, which only appears in 
Epidaurus in the ending -eos (ca goo BCE): Epid. 
Damophdneus ‘of Damophanes’ ys. Argos Epikrd- 
teos ‘of Epikrates’; and c) the simplification of 
secondary -ns- between vowels and of final -vs, 
which is only attested in Epidaurus—Troezen 
(4th c. BCE): Epid. enkatheudousa ‘to sleep’ (fem. 
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ptc.) vs. Argos Adpansan ‘whole’ (fem. sg. acc.). 
As was said above, Hermion differs from both 
areas in the secondary long vowels. 
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ENRIQUE NIETO 


Argument Clause 
1, GENERAL REMARKS 


Argument clauses are a specific case of + sub- 
ordination. They are also called complement 
or completive clauses, which implies a syntac- 
tic definition. They are taken to be ~ subjects 
or objects (i.e. complements in a wide sense; 
+ complementation) of a predicate (> Predica- 
tive Constituents), which can be a verb (e.g, léga 
‘say’), an adjective (e.g. délos ‘obvious’) or a noun 
(see the famous thaima idésthai 'a wonder to 
behold’). Surprisingly, they are sometimes also 
defined by the category they belong to and said 
to be substantive clauses (Kiihner and Gerth 
1904:§547, Smyth 1956:§2189). Nevertheless this 
definition is rephrased in syntactic functional 
terms, Smyth (1956:§2574) mentions that these 
clauses are objects or subjects. Along the same 
lines, Schwyzer and Debrunner (19754:645) 
posit an equivalence between Substantivsdtze 
and Ergdnzungssdtze (completive clauses). This 
equivalence is motivated by the implicit idea that 
clauses which commute with NPs are necessar- 
ily argument clauses, i.e., that NPs occupy only 
argument positions (which moreover implies the 
disputable claim that the category determines 
the function, see Smyth’s (1956:§2190a) curious 
statement that “an adverbial or adjectival clause 
may assume a substantival character"(sic)). This 
position is cognate to the long-standing idea that 
complementizers are nominalizers and must be 
somehow treated as -+ determiners turning a 
clause, denoting a proposition, into an NP (for 


a recent formulation, see Roussou 2010). The 
argumental status common to these clauses can 
be shown by numerous tests which we shall take 
up first. 

A second dimension will also be addressed, 
since syntax alone does not suffice to account for 
the term ‘argument’. As a matter of fact, it implies 
that the clause enters into a complementary 
semantic relation with its embedder. The vari- 
ety of relation possibilities explains the variety 
of forms that an argument clause can take. For 
example, Schwyzer and Debrunner (1975*) flesh 
out the completive relation between a predicate 
and a clause by saying that argument clauses can 
function either as subjects or objects, or as dative 
or genitive NPs. This shift from syntactic func- 
tions to cases indicates a (pre-theoretical) way 
to take into account semantic roles (Crespo in 
Jacquinod 1999:51-53 is an attempt in the same 
direction, see also Jacquinod, Lallot in Jacquinod 
1999). There are two views of this semantic rela- 
tion with the embedding predicate. In the first 
view, argument clauses are taken to be selected 
by a predicate. Their syntactic dependency is 
the reflection of a semantic dependency and 
their form is determined, say, by the semantic 
role they play. In the other view, they are only 
syntactically dependent. On the semantic side, 
the meaning of the construction is not deriv- 
able from the meaning of its parts, but rather 
rises from the association of a predicate and 
of a clause-type (+ Construction Grammar and 
Greek), 


2. ARGUMENT CLAUSES IN ANCIENT 
GREEK 


Argument clauses come in numerous syntactic 
types that include finite and non-finite clauses. 
They are almost the same in Archaic (Homer) 
and Classical Times, despite marginal differ- 
ences reviewed at the end. Finite clauses are 
hos-/hdti-clauses (example 1) (when heading 
an argument clause, Aothotneka, hotineka, diéti 
have exactly the same distribution as Adti and 
we shall treat them as variants thereof, see Lallo 
in Jacquinod 1999 ); > purpose clauses in Adpos 
(or Ads) + subjunctive/future (example 2) (very 
rarely Aina, see Kiihner and Gerth 1904:§552, 
n. 8, or Adste + infinitive, cf. Garcia Ramon in 
Jacquinod 1999); mé + subjunctive (example 3); 
+ questions (example 4) and exclamative clauses 
(example 5); and marginal types that will not be 
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addressed here, such as é mén (in oaths) and ei 
non interrogative clauses (with emotive/evalua- 
tive verbs). 

Non-finite clauses are (nominative, accusa- 
tive or dative) participial clauses (example 6; 
+ Participle) and the so-called accusativus-cum- 
infinitivo (Acl), i.e., infinitival clauses (example 
7; - Infinitives (Syntax)) (variant Aéste + infini- 
tive, cf. Garcia Ramon in Jacquinod 1999). 

The case of participles with an aspectual verb 
such diatelé ‘continue’ or tunkhdnd ‘happen to’ 
will not be taken into account. | treat such 
verbs as aspectual/phasal markers (Rijksbaron 
20027:20), and therefore I do not take such 
situations to be cases of + subordination, i.e., of 
two predications, one dependent on the other, 
but rather of a single predication (+ Predica- 
tive Constituents), Another borderline case to 
which I shall return below is constituted by hés-/ 
héti-clauses and participial clauses with emotive 
and evaluative verbs since they could be seen 
as + adjuncts rather than arguments (besides, 
Smyth 1956:§2048 admits that the appositive 
participle with such verbs are both). 


(1) Arkhagéras ho Argeios légei hos apeképésan 
apo tot léophou kai hoti tethndsi Keéphi- 
sod6éros kai Amphikratés 
‘Archagoras the Argive reported that the 
Greeks had been dislodged from the first 
hill and that Cephisodorus and Amphi- 
crates had been killed’ (Xen. An. 4.2.17-18) 
phrontiz’ hépos médén andxion tés timés 
tautés praxeis 
‘take care never to do anything which is 
beneath the dignity of your station’ (Isoc. 
Or, 2.37) 
niin dé phoboiimai mé tines epitimésésin 
hémin 
‘as things are, I fear that I might lay myself 
open to criticism’ (Isoc. Or. 5.105) 
(4) ni dé sit déléseis ei aléthé éleges 
‘now then, you shall prove if you spoke the 
truth’ (Xen. Cyr. 4.1.23) 
(5) nun gar isos kal humeis aisthdnesthe hés 
athumos élthon epi ta hopla 
‘for, as matters stand now, perhaps you have 
observed for yourselves in what dejection 
they came to their quarters’ (Xen. An. 3.1.40) 
(6) ton androphénon hordi periidnt’ en tots 
hierots 
‘he sees the homicide frequenting places of 
worship’ (Dem. Or. 23.80) 


(2 


nee 


(7) dikaios hauton misein nomizei 
‘he thinks (you) are bound to hate him’ 
(Dem. Or. 6.18) 


As said above, all these clauses share the prop- 
erty to be subject or object arguments of a predi- 
cate, That is why they are sensitive to syntactic 
operations specific to argument constituents. 
First the hallmark of arguments is that the predi- 
cation would not be complete without them. In 
(4), the sentence would not make sense without 
ei aléthé éleges, while removing niin would not 
affect the sentence’s integrity. But this test is dis- 
putable in the face of borderline cases we shall 
address later. Clearer are other operations. First, 
as objects, argument clauses can undergo pas- 
sivization (~ Passive (Syntax)). In Kuron légetai 
apokhorésai ‘it is said that Cyrus has departed’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26), the clause Kiiron apokhdrésai 
is the subject of /égetai. This is a way to account 
for so-called impersonal passives (+ Impersonal 
Verbs/Constructions). 

Second, argument clauses can be apposed to 
a demonstrative pronoun whose case is assigned 
by the predicate, thus proving their immedi- 
ate dependency. This is the case both for finite 
and for non-finite clauses. Thus a verb like ofda 
‘know’ assigns accusative case to its comple- 
ment, but verbs like thaumdzo ‘be surprised’ or 
epimeloitmai ‘take care’ assign genitive as shown 
by the genitive pronoun hémon ‘us’ in (8). These 
cases are also assigned to the demonstrative pro- 
noun touvtou announcing the argument clause 
hépos hathroizétai in (9). The same demonstra- 
tion can be done for infinitival clauses, as can be 
shown by the alternation between a bare infini- 
tive and a nominalized infinitive. For example 
parainé ‘exhort someone to do something’ takes 
a bare infinitive in soi parainé kharizesthai ‘I 
advise you to grant favors (to all non-lovers)’ 
(Pl. Phdr. 234b6) but an articular infinitive in 
to speidein soi parainé '1 advise speed for you’ 
(Soph. Phil. 620). 


(8) kakds gar epemeleisth’ hémon téte 
‘you governed us too ill' (Aristoph. Plut. 1117) 
(9) hoi mén kal toutou epimelotintai hopos 
hathroizétai (hé képros) 
‘some take care to have it (the manure) col- 
lected’ (Xen. Oec. 20.10) 


This test is not straightforwardly reproducible 
on participial clauses, but these clauses bear 
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case and this case varies according to the case 
assignment property of the selector, thus ensur- 
ing us that the clause is immediately dependent 
on the predicate. Thus in (10) the participial 
clauses tés Puilou kateilémménés depends on and 
is marked in the genitive by epithonto: 


(10) eputhonto tés Pulou kateilemménes 
‘they heard that Pylos was occupied’ 
(Thuc. 4.6) 


The phenomenon called prolepsis is also a cog- 
nate, reliable test, It consists in the anticipation 
of the subject of the argument clause’s predi- 
cate in the matrix. But it works only with finite 
clauses since it is based on disruption in case 
assignment. As subject of the embedded clause, 
the NP should be in the nominative, but instead, 
it moves up to the matrix and receives the case 
assigned by the main verb, which can be accusa- 
tive, genitive or dative. In (11), epimelotmai ‘take 
care’, a bivalent predicate (see above examples 8 
and g) apparently has three arguments. In fact, 
tén arkhoménon is the subject of ésontai that has 
risen to the matrix clause where it was attributed 
the genitive case. Under other explanations, it 
would have no (semantic) role in the matrix 
and the structure would be ruled out. This rais- 
ing is only available for argument clauses, thus 
making it a bona fide test for argumenthood in 
borderline cases. 


(1) det tén arkhoménon. epimeleisthai hépos 
hos béltistoi ésontai 
‘he must also take care that his men be as 
valiant as possible’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.1.11) 


Finally, the coordination of the clause with an 
argument NP goes in the same direction. In (12), 
the NP ten manian ‘madness’ is what is seen 
along with the event described by the Adti-clause: 


(12) ... t6n pollén hikands idéntes ten manian kai 
hdéti oudeis auton oudeén hugieés prattei 
‘... who have also come to understand the 
madness of the multitude sufficiently and 
have seen that there is nothing, if] may say 
so, sound or right in any present politics’ 
(Pl. Resp. 496c7) 


Binding of pronouns should help us, but it is still 
a poorly understood phenomenon. For exarnple, 


in (13), would spheis be possible if the Adti-clause 
were not an argument (+ Reflexives)? Another 
well-known case is the frequent usage of the 
dative indirect reflexive pronoun of as in Xen. 
(An. 3.4.42): 


(13) eipein te ekéleuon héti kai spheis (...) édé an 
Argeious xummakhous pepoiésthai 
‘they ordered him to say further that they 
themselves also had before this made an 
alliance with the Argives’ (Thuc. 5.46.3) 


All these tests should help us show that sub- 
ordinate clauses with emotive and evaluative 
verbs are argument clauses. Hoti-clauses can be 
announced by a neuter demonstrative pronoun 
as subjects (Pl. Euthphr. ad) or as objects (Xen. 
Ages. 9, 5); they are also sensitive to passivization 
(Xen. An. 4, 6, 2) and prolepsis (Isoc. Or. 4. 94). 
These tests are reproducible on ei-clauses with 
such predicates. 

All these syntactic tests demonstrate that 
these clauses have an argumental status. But 
they do not provide us with an explanation 
of why there are so many types of argument 
clauses. The first, most obvious answer is that 
these clauses do not have the same distribu- 
tion, l.e., they do not all appear with the same 
classes of verbs. Rather, their form depends on 
the semantics of the verb. Thus nomizd, a verb 
of thinking, is followed by an infinitival clause 
as in example (7) and never, say, a meé-clause. 
But though attractive, a one-to-one explanation 
between a semantic class of verbs and a clause- 
type is challenged by the fact that certain predi- 
cates accept several types of clauses. This would 
suggest either that some types of clauses are 
synonymous or that certain conditions enable 
them to be embedded by the same verb. The 
former path is definitely to be abandoned since 
there are no two clause-types that have the same 
distribution. For example, although Adti-clauses 
and participial clauses appear roughly in the 
same contexts, participials are precluded with 
verbs of speaking, except in a handful of cases 
(Fournier 1946). We shall then take the latter 
route by first reviewing which predicates embed 
which clause-types, before trying to make sense 
of this distribution. 
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3. DISTRIBUTION OF CLAUSE TYPES 


Here is the distribution of clause types for each 
semantic class of predicates. It is based on 
reference grammars (Kithner and Gerth 1904, 
Smyth 1956, Schwyzer and Debrunner 19757, 
Rijksbaron 20023), on Faure’s (2010:Chapters 1, 8, 
10) overview of argument clauses and on specific 
studies mentioned for each clause type, most of 
which are drawn from Jacquinod 1999. A cognate 
classification can be found in Cristofaro (1996), 
though she has more categories and takes fac- 
tivity to be limited to emotive and evaluative 
predicates. Note the role played by the nega- 
tions in this classification. With finite clauses, 
the oblique — optative is always possible in past 
contexts, 


a. hos-/hoti-clauses (negation ox): Factive (pre- 
suppositive = entail the truth of the proposi- 
tion denoted by their complement) emotive 
predicates (e.g. orgizomai ‘be angry’, cf. Thuc. 
1.74.3) and evaluative predicates (e.g. katégord 
‘accuse’, cf. Thuc. 1.91.1), factive cognitive 
predicates (including predicates of percep- 
tion used as such, e.g. ofda ‘know’, horé ‘see’, 
cf. Thuc. 3.13.6) and veridical (presupposi- 
tive only in fully positive contexts) cognitive 
predicates (délos ‘clear’, deiknumi ‘show’, cf. 
Eur. Med. 120), verbs of speaking (fégo ‘tell’, 
cf. Xen. An. 4.2.17-18). (Cristofaro 2008) 

b. Participial clauses (negation ow): a) In the 

dative or genitive: emotive predicates (e.g. 
orgizomai ‘be angry’, cf. Dem. Or. 12.15), eval- 
uative predicates (e.g. Aategoré ‘accuse’, cf. 
Isoc. Or. 4.53), b) in the accusative (rarely in 
the genitive): perception predicates (e.g. hord 
‘see’, cf, Dem. Or. 23.80), cognitive predicates 
(e.g. oida ‘know’, cf. Thuc. 7.70.8). (Basset, 
Boehm, Duhoux in Jacquinod 1999) 
NB: Neutralization between class a) and b) 
in the nominative: when the controller of the 
participle and the subject of the main verb 
are the same, the subject of the participle is 
not expressed and the participle stands in the 
nominative. 

c. Infinitival clauses: a) (negation mé) Modal 
volitive (e.g. buufomai ‘want’, cf. Aristoph, 
Vesp. 41) and deontic (e.g. de? ‘must’) verbs, 
verbs of ordering (e.g. kelewo ‘order’, cf. Pl. 
Phib. 24a7) b) (negation ow) verbs of thinking 
(nonuzo ‘think’, cf. Dem. Or. 6.18) and verbs 


of speaking (e.g. légo, cf. Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26). 
(Kurzova 1968 and Garcia Ramon, Létoublon, 
Luraghi, Ruijgh in Jacquinod 1999) 

d, Interrogative clauses (negation ou with 
indicative, mé with deliberative subjunctive): 
a) Interrogative verbs (e.g. erdté ‘ask’, cf. Pl. 
Prt. 351¢7), b) factive cognitive predicates 
(including predicates of perception used as 
such, e.g. oida ‘know’, cf. Xen. Cyr. 5.4.12, 
horé ‘see’, cf. Pl. Resp. 358d6) and veridi- 
cal cognitive predicates (e.g. délos ‘clear’, cf. 
Xen. An. 1.4.13, detknumi ‘show’, cf. Dem. Or. 
18.126), verbs of speaking (e.g. (ég6 ‘say’, cf. 
Pl. Resp. 373e4). (Briand, Chanet, Muchnova, 
Revuelta Puigdollérs in Jacquinod 1999 and 
Faure 2010) 

e. Exclamative clauses (negation ow): Factive 
(presuppositive) emotive predicates (e.g. 
phobos ‘fear’, cf. Xen, An. 7.4.1) and evalua- 
tive predicates (e.g. katégoré ‘accuse’, cf. Pl. 
Menex. 244e2), factive cognitive predicates 
(including predicates of ae eae as 
such, e.g. ofda ‘know’, cf. Pl, Prt. ‘313 a1, horé 
‘see’, cf. Pl. Resp. 327¢7) and veridical (presup- 
positive only in fully positive contexts) cogni- 
tive predicates (e.g. délos ‘clear’, apodeiknumi 
‘show, Xen. An. 1.1.2), verbs of speaking (e.g. 
légo ‘say’, cf. Xen. An. 2.5.10 ). (Faure 2012) 

f. + Purpose clauses in Adpos (or hds) + sub- 
junctive/future (negation mé): Verbs of effort 
(e.g. epimeloitmai ‘take care’, cf. Xen, Oec. 
20.10), more marginally verbs of will (e.g. aité 
‘beg’, cf. Antiph. 1.23) or verbs of caution or 
fear (e.g. phobotimai ‘fear, cf. Pl. Euthphr. 
4e7). (Amigues 1977) 

g. Mé + subjunctive (negation ou): Verbs of fear 
(e.g. phobotimai ‘fear’, cf. Isoc. Or. 5.105). 


Although there is much overlap between embed- 
ders of the first five categories, the last two 
are isolated. Actually, they are variants of the 
infinitival clause type with negation mé. This 
is argued for by Amigues (1977) and de Boel 
(1980:299) (see also Rijksbaron 2002°:59-60). 
Actually, every predicate selecting for hdpos 
(or hés) + subjunctive/future or for mé + sub- 
junctive is also attested with infinitival clauses 
(Goodwin 1889:§361, 372-373, Smyth 1956:§1993, 
§2210a, §2218, §2220, §2230, §2238). Moreover, 
verbs usually selecting for infinitival clauses also 
appear with purpose object clauses, This is the 
case with déomai ‘beg’ in (14), which usually 
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takes an infinitive (cf. Pl. Prt. 336a4), or with 
boulomai ‘want’ (compare Thuc. 1.65.1.6-7 and 
Aristoph. Vesp. 41). 


(14) deésetai d’ humén hépos dikén me déi, an 
humds peithéi, hon edikéke 
‘my brother will beg you that if he is suc- 
cessful, she will escape paying the penalty 
for her crime’ (Antiph. 1.23) 


We are then left with a complete overlap between 
infinitival clauses negated by mé and purpose 
object clauses in Adpds. In fact, these two types 
of clauses share two properties. First, they are 
DTR oriented towards future (‘determined time 
reference’ in the sense of Noonan 20077) in that 
“their time reference is a necessary consequence 
of the meaning of the embedding predicate” 
(Cristofaro 1996 systematically applies this con- 
cept to Ancient Greek). This means that the stem 
indicates only aspect and not time. Second, they 
display a verbal form that has virtual reference 
(note that the other CG construction that is DTR 
has actual reference: Participial clauses with 
perception verbs). Across languages, subjunc- 
tive and infinitive are often in complementary 
distribution or in alternation for these reasons, 
as in French, for example, where avant qu'l 
vienne ‘before he came’ (subjunctive) and avant 
de venir ‘before coming’ (infinitive) distribute 
complementarily, the infinitive being used when 
the subject of the main verb is the controller of 
the embedded verb. 


4. THE FIVE MAIN CLASSES 


We end up with five main classes. We suggested 
earlier that this variety is due to semantic dif- 
ferences. There are several routes to account 
for them. The first is to assume that each type 
of clause denotes a different abstract object in 
the sense of Asher (1993): “Abstract Objects are 
things like propositions, properties, states of 
affairs and facts. They have no spatio-tempo- 
ral location, usually no causal efficacy and are 
not perceived by senses.” Asher distinguishes 
between two categories: eventualities and purely 
abstract objects. Except with the predicates of 
perception, all the clause types under consider- 
ation here are subject to an abstract operation 
denoted by the main predicate and therefore 
fall into the latter class (note that Cristofaro 
1996: Chapter 2 takes a similar route but builds 
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on a different typology of abstract objects, thus 
achieving somewhat different results), 

The benefit of this idea is obvious for the 
difference between, on the one hand, inter- 
rogatives, which denote questions, (and maybe 
exclamatives), and the other types of clauses on 
the other hand. But it does not help us account 
for the difference between the three types /dti/ 
hés-, participial and infinitival clauses. Thus 
infinitival clauses can denote both a possibil- 
ity (when negated with mé, e.g. with boilomai) 
and a proposition (when negated with ou, e.g. 
with nomizd) (see Kurzova’s 1968 distinction 
between dynamic and declarative infinitives). 
The abstract object typology helps us under- 
stand the difference between two usages of the 
infinitive, and it is a promising way to pursue in 
future studies. Nevertheless, it tells us neither 
why an infinitive is used in both cases nor why 
héti/hos-clauses coexist with infinitival clauses 
after verbs of speaking, but with participial 
clauses with cognitive verbs. All these clause 
types denote apparently proposition-like objects 
in Asher’s sense. If this is correct, Ancient Greek 
does not confirm Lehmann's (1988) claim that 
the more a clause is syntactically merged within 
another clause, the less abstract the object is that 
it denotes (for example with infinitival clauses, 
there is no overt boundary between the embed- 
ding predicate and the embedded clause). 

De Boel (1980) proposes that the difference 
might be due to the (non)presupposed status of 
the proposition. Whereas participial and Adti/ 
hos-clauses are presupposed, infinitival clauses 
are not. Thus in (6) and (12), the propositions 
denoted by the participial and the Adti-clause 
are presupposed, which squares well with the 
selection of participial clauses and /dti/hds- 
clauses by both classes of factive predicates (see 
above). But de Boel admits that the use of Adti/ 
hos-clauses with verbs of speaking that are not 
factive is a challenge to his theory which has not 
received a satisfactory answer. Another tentative 
solution might be drawn from a statement by 
de Boel (1980:292): “So the infinitive expresses 
the notion of the verbal action pure, it indicates 
action in possible worlds, without specifying 
their relation to the actually existing one.” This 
is reminiscent not of the presupposed/unpre- 
supposed, but of the realis/irrealis distinction: 
“Realis modality is associated with complements 
whose propositions are asserted as a fact or 
commented on as a factual or actual event or 
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state. Irrealis modality carries with it no such 
implication” (Noonan 20077:comment on table 
2.3). In this view, infinitival clauses would be 
irrealis, participial and Adti/hés-clauses would 
be realis. With verbs of speaking, the alternation 
between /dti/hds- and infinitival clauses looks 
like an evidential strategy (as opposed to an 
evidential marker, see Aikhenvald 2004), a fac- 
tor that must be taken into account in the study 
of indirect discourse and indirect speech. Hoti/ 
hés-clauses are used for mere reports, while 
infinitival clauses report statements from non- 
reliable sources, such as rumors, or in struc- 
tures where the subject cannot be specified as 
in impersonal passive (see above the discussion 
on Xen. Cyr. 1.4.26 and the passivization, and 
Fournier 1946). 

The distinction between Adti/hés and parti- 
cipia] clauses would then have to be found in the 
informational status of the clauses — focused and 
presupposed, respectively. Ultimately, some- 
thing must be said about the Adti/hés distinction. 
The reader is referred to Cristofaro (1996, 2008) 
who fleshes out the conditions under which 
they alternate freely and those under which one 
is chosen over the other: with predicates allow- 
ing for such clauses, a clause endowed with the 
three features /+focus, -theme, -known/ takes 
the form of a Adti-clause; a clause endowed with 
the features /-focus, +theme, +known/ takes the 
form of a Ads-clause. In any other combination 
of features, both types are possible (Cristofaro 
1996:74). 

The proposal sketched here can possibly be 
rephrased in a trivalent, rather than in a binary 
model, i.e., in a model where the values true and 
false coexist with a third value undefined. In this 
case, participial clauses will be coded ‘actual’, 
infinitival clauses ‘virtual’ and Adti/hds-clauses 
‘undetermined’. A hint that this may be true is 
that participial clauses may force a presupposed 
reading of the complement of verbs of speaking 
in the few cases where a participle shows up with 
such verbs (Fournier 1946:84-185, though that 
does not hold of PL Paid. 22e2; a similar claim is 
made on Homer in Chantraine 1953:§478). On 
the other hand, the presupposed status of a Adti/ 
hés-clause depends on the semantics of the main 
predicate. 

If this overview is right, Lightfoot’s (1975:46) 
general claim that all these differences in mean- 
ing and information structure are conveyed by 
the embedding predicate turns out correct only 


for Adti/hdés-clauses: “The constraints on the 
occurrence of a particular complement type are 
dictated solely by the markings on the governing 
verb, or, in the case of the participial construc- 
tion, on the presupposition of the author of 
the sentence, and have nothing to do with the 
internal shape of the complement.” Ultimately, 
it seems that both the main predicate and the 
complement give a part of the information. 
In this case, all associations where there is no 
meeting of incompatible features are available, 
thus yielding original structures (de Boel 1980, 
Cristofaro 1996:39). Such a route would lead to 
abandon the notion of selection and ultimately 
compositional semantics, This is roughly Cris- 
tofaro’s 2008 constructionist approach (> Con- 
struction Grammar and Greek). 

This accounts for the multiple types of com- 
plements displayed by verbs like akowd ‘hear, 
listen to’. As a perception verb, akauo is expected 
to be followed by a participial clause, which 


is born out (e.g. in Dem. Or. 37.10). It also has 


cognitive epistemic usages with participial and 
hoti/hos-clauses (e.g. in Dem. Or. 19.163). More 
surprisingly, it also shows up with infinitival 
clauses (e.g. at Dem. Or. 1.3.1). In this case, the 
verb describes only the perception of a report 
and not an immediate access to the data and 
even not to the source of the data. The truth is 
therefore marked as virtual by the usage of an 
infinitive. In contrast, a verb like boztlomai ‘want’ 
conveys necessarily a virtual complement. It is 
incompatible with presupposed complements 
and is therefore never attested with a participial 
clause. Along the same lines of reasoning, emo- 
tive/evaluative factive verbs always trigger the 
truth of their complement and are therefore not 
compatible with interrogative clauses, which 
always have an uncertain part, even when they 
denote the answer to the question, with cogni- 
tive verbs (Faure 2010). On the other hand, emo- 
tive/evaluative predicates are fully acceptable 
with exclamatives since such clauses denote true 
propositions (Faure 2012). 

Despite a tendency to juxtapose clauses 
paratactically (this is the alleged origin of mé- 
clauses, cf, Chantraine 1953:§422; 438), Homer 
does have argument clauses, According to Chan- 
traine (1953) and to Cristofaro's (1996) Homeric 
corpus, they are roughly the same as in Classical 
Times and their distribution with the embed- 
ding predicates is comparable: cognitive predi- 
cates embed hos/hoti- and participial clauses 
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(Cristofaro 1996214), with the exception of 
akoud, which accepts infinitival clauses under 
the same conditions as those described above for 
Classical Greek (Chantraine 1953:§479); verbs of 
speaking embed Aés/Adti- and infinitival clauses 
(Cristofaro 1996:89, 94), etc. For more details 
on infinitival clauses, see Monro (1891:§237); 
Chantraine (1953:§444-446; 448-452; 454—456); 
on participial clauses Monro (1891:§243.3- 
245.2); Chantraine (1953:§476-479); on hos/héti- 
clauses Monro (1891:§269—270; 285.2); Chantraine 
(1953:$423-428); on indirect questions Monro 
(1891:§294); Chantraine (1953:§429-435); on final 
object clauses Chantraine (1953:§436—439). 
Nevertheless Homer's language is specific in 
certain respects. With verbs of speaking, slight 
differences occur: participial are rather frequent 
(Monro 1891:§245.2) and infinitival clauses are 
more widespread than in Classical Greek and 
are not reduced to unreliable sources (e.g. in 
Hom. Od. 13.173). More striking is the possi- 
bility with emotive and evaluative factives of 
infinitival clauses that still denote a presupposed 
proposition (e.g. in /L 5.601, cf. Monro 1891:§237, 
Cristofaro 1996105). Finally, in Homer, Ad and 
ho te can be used like hos/hoti (e.g. Od. 13.340, 
Od. 20.243) and Homer displays situations where 
the alleged causal origin of such clauses can be 
seen (Chantraine 1953:§423-424). As for moods, 
the oblique optative does not show up in all 
finite clauses, but only in indirect questions. 
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+ Detenniners 


Asianism 


Asianism, initiated by Hegesias of Magnesia 
in the 3rd c. BCE, was a flowery, bombastic 
rhetorical style characterized by ‘effeminate’, 
hacked-up sentences, ornamented with various 
Gorgianic figures and wordplay, and aiming at 
producing an emotional effect. As such it was 
opposed to Attic rhetoric, which was character- 
ized by a simple, direct, unemotiona! style that 
sought to persuade by logical argumentation. 
The Gorgianic figures involved include pareche- 
sis (the repetition of the same sound or syllable 
in closely occurring words), isocolon/parison 
(having equally long clauses}, and homoeoteleu- 
ton (clauses or sentences that end in similarly 
sounding words). Asianism proved a catalyst for 
the emergence of > Atticism in the ist c. BCE, at 
which time the two co-occured, and for some 
time to come each made sense against the back- 
ground of the other. 
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Asianism was a rhetorical style that arose in 
Asia Minor in the 3rd c. BCE when Attic rheto- 
ric, following Alexander's domination, had fallen 
into decay. Not only had Attic rhetoric been 
attacked by philosophy as superficial, unphilo- 
sophical and unethical (e.g. Pl. Grg. 461b-481b 
and Phdr. 259e-262c), but, even more critically, 
the political situation consequent upon Alexan- 
der's rise to power entailed that political oratory 
began to lose its raison d’étre. The increased for- 
feiture of political freedom that ensued upon the 
Roman occupation left the rhetoricians without 
any truly great cause to plead. Hence, political 
rhetoric had not only lost its original charm and 
function in a democratic context, but its very 
existence was now seriously threatened (on the 
decay of literature and rhetoric see ia. [Pseudo-] 
Longinus On the Sublime 44.1-3 and Tac. Dial). 
It was in this political and intellectual climate 
that Asianism was born: as an effort to rekindle 
rhetoric by applying new techniques. 

Some connection between Asianist and Attic 
rhetoric may be assumed partly because some 
Asianists understood themselves as Atticists (e.g. 
Hegesias, cf. Cic. Brut. 286) and partly because 
in their rhetoric they exploited certain rhetori- 
cal aspects of the line of Attic rhetoric that 
had been influenced by Gorgias (in spite of von 
Wilamowitz-M6llendorff's objection (1900:22~ 
23) that if Asianism had its roots in the old 
sophistic, it would not be Asianic), In contrast 
to Protagoras, who represented ‘correctness of 
language’ (orthoépeia) (see Dion. Hal. Dem. 25), 
Gorgias stood for ‘beauty of language’ (euépeia) 
(see Dion. Hal. Comp. 23), having introduced a 
large number of figures such as parechesis, iso- 
colon, homoeoteleuton, parison and wordplay. 
Notwithstanding this, the difference between 
Asianic and Attic rhetoric was immense. Attic 
rhetoric, as exemplified by the Rhetors of the 
Canon, as well as by ia. Thucydides, Plato and 
Xenophon, was considered too tame, too quiet 
and lacking in strong emotions and force, as it 
depended for its results on persuasion by ratio- 
nal, solid argumentation rather than by appeal 
to the emotions (see Quint. /nst. XII 10). 

Asianism combined the oriental (Asiatic) flair 
for pompousness and unrestrained extravagance 
(cf. also Norden 1918:132) accompanied by such 
traits as softness and emotion with an exces- 
sive use of Gorgianic figures, thus producing an 
effeminate, bombastic and flowery style aimed 
at flattery, or as Aelius Aristides put it: ‘tickling 


the ears’ (Or. 50, 405). Along with Gorgias’ fig- 
ures, it utilized strong rhythms, brief, hacked- 
up clauses and rhyme to achieve its aims, but 
showed little interest in content. This disinter- 
est in subject-matter was corrected by Herma- 
goras (fl. 150 BCE), following a new attack by 
the philosophical schools. Through his work on 
Invention (hetiresis), Theses (théseis) and Hypath- 
eses (hypothéseis) (cf. Suda E 3024; Str. XII 621; 
Cic. Inv. 1 6. 8; OCD s.v. Hermagoras;, Der Kleine 
Pauly II 1064), Hermagoras widened the reper- 
toire of rhetoric’s concerns, which thus was able 
to hold its own position against the attacks of 
philosophy. 

Ancient testimony (Str, XIV 1.41; Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 18) connects the emergence of Asian- 
ism with the name of Hegesias of Magnesia 
(near Mt Sipylos, Lydia: see Heges. frg. in Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 4; also Norden 1918236 and also 134 
and Der Kleine Pauly II 969; IV 1402 [Str. XIV 
1. 40-42 wrongly identifies Magnesia near Mt 
Sipylos with its namesake on the River Maian- 
dros]) in Asia Minor. Hegesias, who appears 
to have flourished mid-3rd c. BCE, brought to 
excess certain tendencies in rhetoric which had 
shown their timid head already in late Classical 
times (Norden 1918:127ff. with some plausibility 
considers Demetrius of Phalerum its precursor), 
when great rhetoric had played out its role. 

Of Hegesias’ many works only some frag- 
ments, esp. of his History of Alexander, survive. 
Consequently, all that we know of his teachings 
has been mediated to us through his opponents. 
His merciless critic Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus subjects some of this material to critical 
scrutiny, concluding that Hegesias’ style was 
‘degenerate’ and ‘effeminate’ (Comp. 4), whereas 
Hegesias himself was full of ‘insensitiveness’ and 
‘denseness’ and ‘cursed by the gods with an 
unsound mind’. In fact, ‘among his many works, 
one would not find a single page that is hap- 
pily composed’ (Comp. 18) by this ‘high-priest 
of nonsense’ (Comp. 4). Similar was the judge- 
ment given ealier by Cicero (Or. 226): ‘whoever 
knows him also knows what stupidity is’, in spite 
of Cicero's otherwise favorable leanings toward 
Asianism. 

Examples of Hegesias’ style are given by Dion. 
Hal. at Comp. 4: 


‘After a good festival another good festival we 
observe. 
From Magnesia | am, the great one, a Sipylean. 
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It was not a small drop that Dionysus in the 
Thebans water spewed; it is certainly 
sweet, but makes men mad,’ 


and at 18, where Alexander punishes the treach- 
erous prince of Gaza by having him dragged 
alive behind a chariot in the manner of what 
Achilles did with Hector (Hom. // 22.395-411). 
Dionysius observes that such horrible suffering 
is portrayed by Hegesias in a ‘mean and ridicu- 
lous manner’ (Comp. 18). For Dionysius, the fault 
lay in Hegesias’ rhythms: “In Homer's passage 
no rhythm is undignified or inept, whereas in 
Hegesias' text there is no sentence that will 
not cause annoyance” (ibid. 18). Dionysius’ Atti- 
cist friend, Caecilius, wrote at least two works 
against Asianism: How does the Attic zeal differs 
from the Asianist? (Ti diaphérei ho Attikés zélos 
tou Asianow?) and Against the Phrygians (Kata 
Phrugén) (see Suda K 1165). The author of On the 
Sublime (Peri Hupsous) (3.2) opined that Hege- 
sias, far from being inspired, was ‘playing’, while 
Theon (Prog. 71) was equally condemnatory of 
both Hegesias and Asianism. 

Because this movement was initiated in Asia 
Minor and thrived in such areas as Mysia, Phry- 
gia and Caria, it came to be known (at a later 
date) by the derogatory appellation ‘Asianic 
zeal’ (Str. XIV 1.41 (C 648); Plut. Ant 2.5). In 
fact, Dionysius did not spare his displeasure 
at this “upstart... from the bottomless chasms 
of Asia...a Mysian, or Phrygian or Carian evil, 
that claimed the right to govern Hellenic cities 
by driving out the other one (viz. Attic rhetoric) 
from public affairs, the ignorant and mad one 
driving out the wise and prudent one” (Ane. Or. 1). 

Among the followers of Hegesias were the 
Carian brothers Hierocles and Menecles from 
Alabanda (2nd-ist c. BCE), whose writings, 
according to Cicero, were not ‘contemptible’ 
(Or. 231); in fact, they were ‘masterpieces in this 
Asianist style’ (Brut. 325). Menecles was teacher 
of Apollonius Malacus and Apollonius Molou 
(Str. XIV 13 [656]), the latter of whom tried to 
modify his Asianic style by inserting Attic fea- 
tures (Plut. Dion 8), founded a school of rhetoric 
on Rhodes and considerably influenced Roman 
rhetoric (Caesar, Cicero et al. were his disciples, 
see Cic. Brut, 245, 312; Plut. Cic. 4.5; Caes. 3.1; 
Quint. Inst. XII 10.12; however, cf. Cic. Brut, 262. 
See also Dugan 2005, ch. 2 passim; Wisse 2001:31). 
Indeed, in Hendrickson’s words (Cic. Brut. (LCL), 
p. 283 fn.): “Roman oratory down to and includ- 
ing Cicero was essentially Asiatic”. Nonetheless, 
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Adamietz’'s presentation of Asianism (1992) as 
an essentially Roman concer is too one-sided. 
Molon's influence on Rome explains the Asianic 
character of such Romans as Hortensius and Ant- 
ony (Plut. Ant, 2.5). Cicero not only expressed his 
appreciation of this style (Brut. 306-330 and Or. 
106—109), he also conceded that its practitioners 
lacked the important feature of ‘variety’ (Or. 231), 
and defended his own Asianism by claiming that 
it helped him defeat his opponents (Or, 129). 
Cicero (Brut, 325) distinguished between two 
styles in Asianic rhetoric. The one was character- 
ized by effeminacy, using soft, hacked clauses and 
loose rhythms, while the other exhibited vanity 
and pompousness (cf. von Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorff 1900:24: “Corrupta eloquentia, Schwulst, 
Ziererei, Verstiegenheit, weichliche Rhythmen, 
zerhackter Satzbau, falsches Pathos..."). As the 
same author points out (i900:7), the opposi- 
tion between Attic and Asianic rhetoric did not 
consist in “intellectual capacity’ (didnoia), but 
exclusively in discourse, in a twofold manner: 
one, in the rhythms, ie, in the composition 
of words (stinthesis onomaton), in which many 
things could be censured, and two, in the choice 
of words (eklogé onomdtén). This was precisely 
the subject that Dionysius Hal. was treating 
when he found Hegesias’ approach offensive. 
Later Asianists included Nicetes (ist c. CE; 
Philostr. VS 511-513, 515-16, 518; Norden 1918:355f., 
368); Skopelianos (fl. 100 CE; Philostr. VS 514-521, 
536; Drandakes, Great Hellenic Encyclopaedia XX] 
949); Polemon (88-144 CE; Philostr. VS 530-544; 
Reardon 1971:107ff., 243ff.), Favorinus (2nd c. CE; 
Philostr. VS 489-492; Norden 1918:422—427; 
Sandys 1906:308), Himerius (310-390 CE; Eunap. 
VS 494; Norden 1918:428—431; Der Kleine Pauty U 
1149-1150); and Philippus of Side (5th c. CE; Socr., 
Historia ecclesiastica, 7, 27; Norden 1918:370-371). 
In contrast to Republican times, the Princi- 
pate gave a boost to rhetoric (Suet. Gram. 1). Not 
only were some of the emperors and other men 
in power positively inclined to Greek letters and 
culture in general, they also needed the rhetori- 
cians to sing their praise. Thus we find flocking to 
Rome rhetoricians of all kinds of literary accom- 
plishment who, being (chiefly) of the Asianic 
persuasion, transfered Asianism to the capital. 
Many of these rhetoricians, having lost their 
political independence, now also surrendered 
their personal freedom and abjectly served the 
base interests of their patrons (their wretched 
life is depicted in e.g. Lucian Merc. Cond. and in 
Juv. Sat. 1). Even more serious rhetoricians like 
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Dio Chrysostom (40-112 CE) and Aelius Aristides 
(c. 129-181 CE), who occasionally pointed out 
injustice (e.g. Dion Chrys. Or. 34. m1: ‘fellow 
slaves’; 38.37: ‘use you like small children’) not 
infrequently sang encomia on Romans and coun- 
seled Greek cities to submission (e.g. Dion Chrys. 
Or. 1.15-36; 34.45-51; Ael. Arist. Or. 14). The times 
and the political situation made impossible the 
exercise of true rhetoric (Caragounis 200071074). 

In the first century BCE, Asianism became 
one of the main catalysts for the emergence of 
the Atticistic movement, which rejected Asian- 
ism in toto, while with the rise of the Second 
Sophistic, it managed once again to assert its 
influence over the new orators. 
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CHRYS CARAGOUNIS 


Aspect (and Tense) 


For a long time, the Western European tradition 
of language teaching did not normally take into 
account the difference between aspect and tense. 
It was standard to refer to all Indicative and 
Subjunctive forms (and Participial forms too) 
as tenses. Latin and Greek both had six Indica- 
tive forms in their verbal paradigms, and both 
were said to have six indicative tenses. Yet in 
the latter part of the 20th century, largely under 


the inspiration of Slavic scholars such as Roman 
Jakobson, it was realized that many so-called 
tense contrasts were in fact aspectual contrasts. 
Latin clearly has three tenses and two aspects: 
(1) the unmarked Infectum, with Past /audabat 
‘3 was praising’, Present /audat ‘3 praises’ and 
Future /audabit ‘will praise’ (3 = 3rd sg.) and 
(2) the Perfectum, marked in regular verbs by 
the suffix /-v/, which has the same three tenses: 
laudaverat ‘3 had praised’, faudavit ‘3 has praised’ 
and the Future /auddverit ‘3 will have praised’. 

‘The three aspectual contrasts of Anc. Gk. that 
were inherited from P(roto-)I(ndo-)E(uropean) are 
the Imperfective (typically unmarked), the Per- 
fective (typically marked by a sigmatic suffix /-s/ 
added to the stem), and a Retrospective, also called 
Perfect, Resultative or Anterior (typically marked 
with e-reduplication preposed to the initial syl- 
lable) (+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Mood)). 
These are presented in diagram form in (1), with 
their traditional names listed to the left, and the 
modem terminology on the right. The square 
brackets represent the beginning and end of the 
event; the continuous line represents completed 
action; the dotted line represents action not yet 
completed; and X represents the aspectual position 
of the subject. The Retrospective, with its backward 
view towards a completed event, has two possible 
subjects, either of which can be in focus. 


(1) 
Present stem [< 


Aonst stem [< 
Perfect stem [< 


-X------- ] Imperfective 
--------X]__ Perfective 
-x|X Retrospective 


The term Pertective represents an Imperfec- 
tive event that has been continued to comple- 
tion, a completed rather than a complete event 
(as in the Perfectives of Slavic languages). The 
term Retrospective is used to avoid the Perfect/ 
Perfective confusion. As was noted by Comrie 
(1976:64), “The perfect is retrospective, in that 
it establishes a relation between a state at one 
time and a situation at an earlier time”, these 
two positions being represented by x (situation) 
and X (state) for the Retrospective in (1). Comrie 
also notes the parallel to the term Prospective, 
“,.. where a state is related to some subsequent 
situation’. The term Anterior has also been 
used for the Retrospective, but it lacks clarity: 
Posterior could equally well be used as a name 
for the viewpoint from after the event. 

The coherence of these three aspects is seen 
most clearly in the Anc. Gk. subjunctive forms, 
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as in (2), where all three subjunctives have iden- 
tical inflections, and there are no tense con- 
trasts: the + augment (see below) is not found 
with subjunctive forms, and there is no contrast 
of primary and secondary inflections. 


(2) 


Present stem graphei Imperfective 
Aorist stem grapsei Perfective 
Perfect stem §gegrdphei _ Retrospective 


The lack of tense contrasts appears clearly in 
the usage of the three subjunctive forms: in the 
indicative the aorist typically represents a com- 
pleted event in the past, whereas the aorist sub- 
junctive and aorist imperative simply represent 
an event continued to completion, and normally 
have a future reference as in (3). 


(3) 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
Present meé graphéi ‘let him not 
epistalas wTite any letters’ 
(epistolas) IPFV 
Aorist mé graépséi ‘let him not write 
epistolén a letter’ (epistulén) 
PFV 
IMPERATIVE 
Present graphe ‘write some 
epistolas letters! IPFV 
Aorist grapson ‘write a letter!’ PFV 
epistolen 


The open-ended continuity implied by an indef- 
inite plural object was normally sufficient to 
require the use of an Imperfective in Anc. Gk. 

The term aorist (ie., Perfective) is an aspec- 
tual term; it has nothing to do with tense, which 
in Greek is marked by the use of the Augment 
(initial /e-/), as in (4). The term aorist itself is 
based on the adjective horistds (from horizein ‘to 
form a boundary’) which means ‘having a hori- 
zon between two parts’, as between the sky and 
the sea or the sky and the land. The Imperfective 
has such a boundary, the horizon between what 
is completed and what is not; the Perfective 
has no such boundary; it is a-héristos as may be 
observed in the diagrams in (i) above. 


Of the six Indicative forms in (4), two are 
unmarked for aspect, two are marked with /-s/, a 
stem-final sigma, and two are marked by e-initial 
+ reduplication: /Ce-/. This allows us to show, 
in the directly observable morphology that Anc. 
Gk. has three aspects and two tenses. The table 
in (4) presents the forms of the gard person sin- 
gular indicative. 


(4) 

Morphology Past Non-past Function 
Imperfect égraphe graphei  IPFV 
Aorist égrapse grapsei  PFV 
Perfect egegrdphei gégraphe RTR 


It has, of course, been customary to treat grapsei 
as a future tense, but (a) all the directly observ- 
able data contradicts this analysis, which is 
based entirely on the meaning without examin- 
ing the morphological data, and (b) the use of 
a Nonpast Perfective to express the future is a 
commonplace in [E languages: the major East- 
ern and Western Slavic languages all represent 
the future in this way. 

Using the > comparative method — one of the 
classic methods of science, familiar to linguistics 
in the reconstruction of protolanguages — the 
data gives us the proportions as in (5). 


(5) 


égraphe : graphei :: augment = past; zero = 


éyrupse : grapsei won-past 

égraphe : égrapse :: s-suffix = PFV; zero 
graphei : grapsei suffix = [PFV 
égraphe : égrapse :: inflections: past vs. 
graphei : grapsei non-past 


In short, it is the augment that marks the Past 
tense, and the Nonpast tense is unmarked. The 
paradigm of the so-called “future” (the Nonpast 
Perfective) is morphologically identical in every 
way to that of the “present” (the Nonpast Imper- 
fective), except that it has a sigmatic suffix, which 
typically elsewhere in the paradigms (Past tense, 
Subjunctive (see (2) above), Imperative (see 
(3) above), etc.), is a marker of Perfective aspect. 
In the regular verbs the inflections of aorist 
and imperfect have only partial overlap and are 
only identical between the imperfect and the so- 
called second aorist, as in (6) and (7) below. 
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The same facts are relevant to the investiga- 
tion of the paradigms of irregular verbs, where 
the irregularities are often the product of the 
interplay between the Adtionsart (lexical aspect) 
of the lexeme and the aspect of the grammat- 
ical paradigms, an interplay that is found in 
the usage of all verbal systems. Many verbs are 
inherently incompletive by nature, such as run, 
talk, eat, write, and are frequently found with 
Impertective aspect; others that are completive 
by nature, such as give, set, put, may require 
Aktionsart adjustments m order to form stems 
suitable for Imperfectives: didomi ‘I give’, histémi 
‘I make stand’, tithémi ‘I put’. which all show 
stems with i-based reduplication in the present 
and impertect paradigms, but not elsewhere, 
and produce such pairs as Imperative second 
person plural tithete ‘be putting’, d/dote ‘be giv- 
ing’ (IPFV forms) as opposed to the aorist forms 
théte ‘put!' and déte ‘give!’ (PFV forms). 

The irregular second aorist forms here are 
Perfectives that (unlike the regular sigmatic aor- 
ists) share the same inflections as the Imperfec- 
tives. The difference between second aorist and 
present imperatives (PFV vs. IPFV) is marked 
entirely by the shape of the stem, with the i-redu- 
plication marking the IPFV and the unmarked 
stem automatically PFV by Aktionsart. didote/ 
dote, tithete/théte. 

Since the lexeme cut typically has a comple- 
tive Aktionsart (to cut a rope is to cut through, to 
cut flesh is to cut open), the aorist stem of Anc. 
Gk. témno is unmarked: tem-, and the -n- of the 
present stem is a marker that transforms it into 
an incompletive stem, suitable for the Imper- 
fective inflections. The full conjugation of both 
imperfect (IMPF) and aorist (PFV) is in (6). In 
such verbs it is again the Impertective stem that 
is marked for the contrast between Imperfective 
and Perfective aspect; with regular verbs it is the 
Perfective stem with its sigmatic suffix /-s/ that 
is marked to create the contrast. 


Imperfect Aorist 

1 Sg. étemnon étemon 

2 Sg. étemnes étemes 

3 sg. étemne éfeme 

1 pl. etémnomen etémoamen 

2 pl. etémnete etémete 

3 pl. étemnon étemon 
IPFV PFV 


There even are verbs which show a complete 
parallel for both Past and Nonpast tenses, as in 
(7). The verb given there is pina ‘] drink’, whose 
present carries the same stem-final /-n/ as that 
in témno. In other words, the stem pi- is comple- 
tive (=I take a drink), which is different from the 
same stem in Slavic: Russ. pju ‘I drink’ is IPFV; 
the PFV form is pop ju '! will drink’, In Greek, the 
future of this verb was normally middle voice, 
piomai ‘| will drink’, but it is found in the active 
in New Testament Greek (Mt. 26:29, Mk. 15:25): 
ou me pio ‘I will not drink’. 


Present Imperfect Aorist Future 
18g. pind épinon épion _—~ppio 
289. pineis _ épines épies pieis 
38g. pinei épine épie piei 
1pl. pinomen epinomen epiomen piomen 
2pl. pinete — epinete epiete _—piete 
gpl. pinousi épinon épion piousi 

NPast ‘Past Past NPast 

(IMPV) (IMPV) (PFV)  (PFV) 


In this paradigm, the aorist and the future are 
both unmarked for aspect (i.e., have no stem 
suffix), and the imperfect and the present share 
the same /-n/ sufhx. Likewise the present and 
the future share the same primary inflections, 
and the imperfect and the aorist both share 
the same secondary inflections. What is demon- 
strated here is the interplay of two tenses (Past 
and Nonpast) and two aspects (Impertective and 
Perfective). What is particularly interesting from 
a wider point of view is that in so many irregular 
verbs the grammatical aspect is marked in the 
lexical stem, by Aktionsart. In the Slavic family 
it was Adtionsart marking on the lexical stem 
that replaced the sigmatic morphology inherited 
from PIE (Bubenik 1997:84ff.). 
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Aspiration 


Aspiration is the friction made by the air passing 
through an open glottis (Eng. heaven /‘hevan/). 
In Classical Greek /h/ was a phoneme almost 
restricted to word-initial position. Archaic 
alphabets used the sign <H> (originally called 
héta, see Sch. D. T., p. 486, 32-35) for aspiration. 
Although <H> was gradually abandoned after 
the 4th c. BCE, due to the extension of the [onic 
script (in which <H> was recycled with a new 
value /e:/, due to the early loss of /h/ in Asia 
Minor lonic, see infra), Greek loanwords to Latin 
and other languages show that initial aspiration 
was retained until Roman times. The sign <>, 
originally a handwritten variant of <H>, was 
introduced by Alexandrian scholars and even- 
tually evolved into the spiritus asper (pneima 
dasu) of modern editions (i.e. <‘>). 

Historically, initial /h/ is the outcome of PIE *s 
and “sw-: heptd ‘seven’ (cf. Lat. septer), histémi 
‘I stand’ (cf. Lat. sisto), hédus ‘pleasant (masc.)’ 
(cf. Lat. suavis). It may also go back to a word- 
initial cluster of a laryngeal + */: pronoun Ads 
(< “h,jo-, cf. Lat. is). Some words with original *w- 
(+ Semivowels) unexpectedly show aspiration: 
hésperos ‘(of) evening (masc./fem.)’ (cf. Lat. ves- 
per), heima ‘garment’ (cf. Lat. vestis). Since *sw- 
developed into voiceless /m/ and later /h/, initial 
/w/ in these forms may have been pronounced 
/«/ by hypercorrection. For reasons not well 
understood, aspiration was generalized to all 
words beginning with PIE *u-: Auidor ‘water’ (Ved. 
udan-), husteros latter (masc.)' (Ved. uittara). In 
other cases A- is clearly analogical: e.g, Heraclean 
hokto ‘eight, Theran and Locrian Aénatos ‘ninth 
(masc.)', after hepta ‘seven’ and Dor. hébdemos 
‘seventh (masc.)’. Initial aspiration in A‘ppos 
‘horse’ is puzzling: see however p.n. Leukippos, 
not ““Leukhippos, with the expected outcome 
(cf. Lat. equus). 

Voiceless stops become aspirated before /h/: 
Kata + hdper > kathdper ‘just as’ (spellings like 
kathhdper with <thh> in Attic inscriptions are 
rare), apo + hairéé > aphairéo ‘I take away from’, 
ouk + Helénés > oukh Helénés ‘not of Helen’. 
Aspiration is written in compounds in early 
inscriptions after other consonants and vowels: 
Att. pdrhedros ‘assessor’, proshékéto ‘belong to 
(3rd sg. imp.)', ahérios ‘unseasonable’ (masc.). 
/h/ does not block = crasis or > elision: kai hoi > 
khoi ‘and the (masc. pl.)’, ta Adtera > thdtera ‘the 
rest (nom./acc. pl.)', apd Ro > aph’ how ‘after’. In 
addition, /h/ does not create heavy quantity for a 


preceding syllable: see the beginning of the hex- 
ameter A/meros hairései ‘desire will seize (him)’ 
on - Nestor’s Cup. 

Aspiration from inherited intervocalic ‘*s, 
which eventually disappeared in later Greek, 
was still preserved in > Mycenaean. The spe- 
cial syllabogram <a,> represents /ha/: pa-we-ay | 
p*arweha/'‘pieceofcloth(nom./acc. pl.)’,me-zu-ay 
/mézoha/ ‘bigger (nom./acc. pl.)’. In other cases 
aspiration is presupposed by orthographic hiatus: 
e-e-si /éhensi/ ‘they are’, e-ke-e /ék4ehen/ ‘have’ 
(inf.), te-ga-i /thégwahi/ ‘at Thebes’ (cf. Class. 
Athénési ‘at Athens’, with analogically restored 
/s/). Intervocalic aspiration word-intemally in 
Classica] Attic is restricted to the + interjections 
eihen, euhoi, and to the loanword tahés ‘peacock’. 

Weakening of secondary or restored /s/ gave 
rise to a new intervocalic /h/ in a few dialects: 
Lac. epoléhe, Arg. epoiwehe ‘he/she made (aor.)’ 
(< epotése), El. adeultohaie ‘obliterate (3rd sg. opt. 
aor.)' (< -dsaie), Cypr. po-ro-ne-o-i_/phronéchi/ 
‘think (3rd pl. subj.)’ (= phronédsi). Intervocalic 
/h/ is only apparent in forms like Lac. nikdas 
(= nikésas ‘having conquered’), El. katakhradsto 
‘use (3rd sg. imp. mid. aor.)’ (= katakhrésdstho), 
Cypr. p.n. o-na-a-ko-ra-se /Onésagoras/, in which 
the lack of + contraction of two similar vowels 
makesit likely that /h/ wasstill pronounced. Argu- 
ably, aspiration of final /s/ in Cypriot accounts 
for spellings like pa-si-le-wo /basiléwo(h)/ 
besides pa-si-le-wo-se /basilewos/ ‘king (gen.,’. 

Word-initial /h/ was eventually lost in the 
Koine by the late Roman period. This change 
took place earlier in so-called ‘psilotic’ dialects, 
in which <H> for initial /h/ is unknown and 
voiceless stops fail to become aspirates in word 
junctures (+ Psilosis): lon. ap’ of (= aph’ hod) 
‘after’, téréi (crasis of téi Héréi) Hera (dat.)', El. 
katistaté ‘establish (3rd sg. opt.)' (= Aathistaéé), 
Cret. kKatistamen (inf.) (= kathistdnai). 
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Assibilation 


Assibilation is a change in which a sound 
becomes a fricative or sibilant. In Greek linguis- 
tics, It refers more specifically to the develop- 
ment of voiceless dental stops /t, t/ before /i/. 
The phenomenon is triggered by co-articulatory, 
aerodynamic and acoustic factors. The burst- 
ing release of a stop following total closure is 
signifcantly protracted due to the movement 
of the tongue towards the locus required for the 
production of a high vowel or + glide, creating 
an affricate, An increase in the fricative noise 
lessens the perception of the stop, which eventu- 
ally is not heard anymore (Ohala and Solé 2010). 
The affricate is not attested in Ancient Greek. 

Assibilation goes back to the 2nd millennium 
and is one of the most important isoglosses of 
Southern Greek dialects (+ Mycenaean, + Arca- 
dian, + Cypriot, + Ionic and + Attic). The fea- 
ture reached + Lesbian through contact with 
Asia Minor Ionic. 

Assibilation of *ti is regular in the following 
cases: 


a. 3rd pl. *-nti: Myc. -do-so-si /dosonsi/ ‘give (3rd 
pl. fut.)', Arc. apuddsonsi, Att.-Ion. apuddsousi 
‘give back (3rd pl. fut.)', Lesb. ékhoisi, Att-Ion. 
ékhousi ‘have (3rd pl. pres.)’. 

hb. Athematic 3rd sg. *-ti: Myc. pa-si /pasi/, Lesb. 
phasi, Att.-lon. phési ‘(s)he says’. 

c. Prato-Gk. *(e)wikmti ‘'20' > Arc., Lesb., Att.- 
lon. etkosi. 

d. The suffix ofthe hundreds: Proto-Gk. *-Amtijo-: 
Arc. triakdsioi, Att.-lon. triakdsioi ‘300’. 

e. Proto-Gk. *p(r)oti ‘against, close to’: Myc. 
po-si /posi/ and apocopated Lesb., Att.-Ion. 
pros, Arc. pos. 

f. Proto-Gk. *kati ‘together, with’: in the com- 
pound Att.-lon., Cypr. kasignétos ‘brother’, 
and with + apocope of /i/ after assibilation, 
Arc. kas, Cyp. ka-se /kas/ ‘and’. 

g. Proto-Gk. *per-ut-i ‘last year’: Att.-Ion. pérusé 
‘last year’, Myc. pe-ru-si-nu-wo /perusinwos/, 
Att.-lon. perusinds ‘of the last year’. 

h. Proto-Gk. poti- ‘lord’ in the name of Poseidon: 
po-si-da-i-jo /Posida(h)ion/, lon. Posidéion, 
Att. Posideion ‘temple of Poseidon’. Regular 
assibilation in this forms was transferred 
to Myc. po-se-da-o /Poseidahon/, Att-lon. 
Poseidén and Arc. Posoidan ‘Poseidon’. 


Abstract nouns in *-i(j)eh, and adjectives in 
*-i(jJo- of roots ending in *-t- are also assibi- 


lated: *gerontia > *geronsia > gerousia ‘coun- 
cil of elders’ (cf. gérontes ‘elder (nom. pl.)’), 
*Artemit-ijo- > Artemisios ‘of Artemis’, cf. Artémi- 
tos ‘Artemis (gen. sg.)’). However, the dental stop 
is often restored analogically: Att. stratid, lon. 
stratié ‘army’ after stratds ‘army’, Att. aitia ‘cause’ 
after aitéo ‘ask for’, ndtios ‘southern (masc.)' after 
nétos ‘south’. The regular outcome and the ana- 
logical by-form may co-occur: Myc. ka-pa-si-ja | 
Karpasia/ vs. ka-pa-ti-ja /Karpathia/ ‘from Kar- 
pathos (fem.)’. Similarly, intra-paradigmatic lev- 
eling explains lack of assibilation in somati ‘body 
(dat. sg.)’, not **somasi, after somatos (gen. sg.), 
somata (nom./acc. pl.). Finally, lexical archaisms 
preserve the non-assibilated form: e.g, phdtis 
‘rumor (mainly poetic) vs. phasis ‘statement’, 
Hom. p.n. Ortilokhos vs. Orsilokhos {the former is 
the grandfather of the latter). 

Unexpectedly, abstract nouns in *-sis regu- 
larly occur in non-assibilating dialects (+ Thes- 
salian, + Boeotian, + Doric, + Pamphylian): Dor. 
émpasis, Boeot. éppasis ‘acquisition’ (= Att-lon. 
égktésis). The phenomenon may be attributed to 
interdialectal borrowing or to a pre-Doric sub- 
strate (see Hinge 2004). 

Mycenaean attests to the assibilation of 
“thi: “koruthijo- > e-pi-ko-ru-si-jo /epikorusid/ 
(located) on the helmet (instr. sg. masc./n.)' 
(cf. kdruthos ‘helmet (gen. sg.)’), *Korinthijo- > 
ko-ri-si-jo {Korinsios/ ‘from Corinth (masc.)’ 
(cf. Kérinthos ‘Corinth’). The stop is analogi- 
cally restored in most words, e.g. Att-lon. Korin- 
thios, but Attic preserves some remnants: e.g. 
Amarisios ‘related to the festival of Artemis 
Amarysia’ (cf. Amdrynthos, a town in Euboia). 

Assibilation does not occur word-initially: 
“thi-theh,-ti > *titheti (by + Grassmann’s Law) > 
Att.-Ion. tithési ‘put (3rd sg. pres.)’ (not *“sésésé), 
ti-tk-oh, > tikté ‘beget’ (not **sikté). After /s/ ti 
probably underwent affrication, but *sts or “stf 
became st due to a dissimilatory phenomenon 
(Méndez Dosuna 1991-1993): *h,es-ti > *estsi or 
*estft > ésti‘be (3rd sg, pres.)’, *b*id"-ti- > *pit-ti- > 
*pistsi- or “pistfi- > pistis ‘trust’. For reasons 
unknown, disyllabic adverbs like éti ‘still’, drti 
‘exactly’ do not undergo assibilation. 

Evidence for the assibilation of *tu is scanty: 
Proto-Gk. “sémii-tu- ‘half' > Att. hémisu and Ion. 
émusu, Proto-Gk. *k*etur-ns ‘four (acc. masc./ 
fem.) > Hom. (Aeol.) pisuras (the initial /i/ is unex- 
pected), and the suffix *-tun-eh,, eg. tektostiné 
‘carpentry’. While word-initial *tu- remains unaf- 
fected, e.g. “d/ugte- > *thukte- > *tukte- > tukhein 
‘happen (inf. aor.)', phonetic erosion associated 
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with grammatical words may account for the 
assibilation in Att.-Ion., Lesb. sz ‘you (nom. sg.)’. 
However, the change *tu > su has been ques- 
tioned. For instance, — analogy with phoneti- 
cally regular affrication in *twe > se ‘you (acc. 
sp.)’, *k*etwres ‘four (nom. pl.) > Aeol. péssures 
(Hsch.) ‘four (nom. pl.)’ can easily account for 
the sibilant in su and pisures respectively. 

Other phenomena involving affrication and 
assibilation in some dialects, e.g. the evolution 
of dental and (labio-)velar stops followed by /j/ 
to /(s)s/ and the fronting of + labiovelars before 
fi, e/, are normally referred to as > palatalization 
in Greek Linguistics. 


Assimilation 


Assimilation is the most common phonologi- 
cal process cross-linguistically, examples from 
English including ‘gimme’ for ‘give me’ or 
‘impossible’ from the prefix ‘in-' before [p]. The 
opposite process is > dissimilation. Despite its 
prevalence, its causes and effects are not always 
easy to identify (Miller 2010:178-181). Assimila- 
tion of consonants may be usefully categorized 
according to a number of parameters, of which 
the main subtypes are given below. The extent 
to which vowel assimilation occurred in Greek is 
disputed (Sihler 1995:88—89, van Beek 2011). 

1) Regressive vs. progressive assimilation. In 
regressive assimilation AB changes to BB (more 


place: en-ballo > em-balla 

manner: gé-graph-mat =—s_ > gé-gram-muti 

lar. setting: plék-den > plég-dén 
e-plék-then > e-plékh-thén 


These assimilations may be seen in the regular 
alternations of root-final labial and velar stops 
before following dentals and /m/: 


graph-o ‘I scratch, gradb-dén ‘scraping, gégrani-mai 
write’ grazing’ —(1.sg.pf.mid./ 
pass. ) 
‘| weave’ pleg-dén ‘entwined, pé-pleg-mai | 
plaited’ = pépleymai/ or 
/péplegmai/ 
(isg.pfimid./ 
pass) 


plek-o 


Although two successive stops agree in aspira- 
tion (plék-0, eplékh-thén 1 sg. aor. pass.), if they 
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common in Greek and typologically); in progres- 
sive assimilation AB changes to AA: 
‘rubbed’ 


regressive:  “*trib-tds > trip-tos 


*leg-tos >lek-tos ‘chosen, spoken’ 

progressive: ihdrs-os > tharr-os ‘boldness, aring’ 
(Early Att. > 
Class. Att.). 


2) Place vs. manner vs. laryngeal setting. Place 
and manner of articulation often assimilate, as 
does laryngeal setting (state of the glottis: aspira- 
tion and voicing in Greek): 


‘| throw, put in’ (Jabial] 
‘| have been written’ [nasal ] 
‘entwined, plaited’ [voice] 
‘T was entwined’ [aspiration | 


have the same place of articulation the first is 
conventionally written as the unaspirated stop, 
e.g. Sappho <Langw>, not *Saphphd <Lapgow> 
(on the phonetics of these clusters see Lejeune 
1972:69, Threatte 1980:541-546 and 570-571 with 
bibliography). 

Not all combinations are so regular. Contigu- 
ous dental stops, for instance, do not assimilate 
as simply as a labial or velar before a dental, 
but surface instead as a cluster of /s/ + dental: 
underlying ofd + tha (2.sg.pf.act. of oida ‘I know’), 
presumably assimilated to *oit-tha, is realized 
as ois-tha; diachronically, this cluster reflects an 
+ epenthesis (or affrication) of PIE date (PIE *TT 
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> *TST > Greek /st/), e.g. PIE *wid-tés ‘known’ 
> Greek is-té6s (Mayrhofer 1986:u0-112, Sihler 
1995:201—203). 

3) The degree to which the assimilation 
occurs is also to be distinguished, ‘partial’ vs. 
‘total’ assimilation. Labial-final stems before /m/ 
show total assimilation, since the labial segment 
becomes identical to the following /m/: graph-6, 
gégram-mai. On the other hand, velar-final 
stems show a partial assimilation before /m/, 
assimilating in voicing and perhaps nasality but 
not in place: plék-o, pépleg-mai /pépleymai/ or 
/péplegmai/. See + Phonotactics. 

4) Finally, we should distinguish whether the 
sounds are contiguous or separated by some 
material, ‘contact’ vs. ‘distance’ (or ‘harmonic’) 
assimilation. Contactassimilationis very frequent 
and all of the preceding examples are cases in 
point. Distance assimilation is exceptional in 
Ancient Greek (p.n. ‘Mekakléios’ for ‘Megakléios’, 
IG Il? 8491). Distance dissimilation, on the other 
hand, is more common (cf. + Grassmann's Law). 

These examples demonstrate word-inter- 
nal assimilations, but we should note that the 
expected assimilations may or may not occur at 
morphological and syntactic boundaries; e.g. the 
progressive assimilation of [rs] to [rr] does not 
occur in the inflected form rhétor-si (dat.pl. of 
rhétér ‘orator’). Further, a given assimilation or 
alternation may not occur in two words stem- 
ming from two different periods of the language, 
e.g. the alternation of dentals and the dental 
fricative /s/ (ofda, ois-tha) does not occur in 
thalatta ‘sea’ (Sihler 1995::96-9). Lastly, writ- 
ing systems rarely, if ever, record al] phonetic 
variation; in Ancient Greek, many assumed pro- 
cesses of assimilation are never attested. What 
orthographic variation we do have, especially as 
found in epigraphic texts, indicates that many 
assimilations beyond those conventionally writ- 
ten in literary texts did indeed occur, e.g. tal 
{dgon (from the article ‘ton’, /G 17 52.28, decree 
of 434/3 BCE). 
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JESSE LUNDQUIST 


Asyndeton 


+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton) 


Attic 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND 
SOURCES 


Attic was the Ancient Greek dialect spoken 
on the peninsula of Attica in Eastern Greece, 
which included Athens. The attested history 
of Attic and other Greek dialects begins with 
the introduction of the Phoenician alphabetic 
script probably in the first half of the 8th c. 
BCE (> Alphabet, Origin of), This event brought 
about a process of rapid change in Greek culture 
after the so-called ‘Dark Age’, a period of ca 400 
years. The alphabet was rapidly made use of in 
almost every part of the Greek-speaking area. 
In each region, people represented their own 
idiom in writing. We thus possess fairly accurate 
records displaying the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent dialects. 

Papyrus probably was the most common mate- 
rial used for writing, but no early documents on 
it have been preserved in Greece (+ Papyrology). 
The writings we have are preserved on ceramic 
vases, stone, rocks, lead etc. Practically all docu- 
ments of the 8th and 7th c. BCE are private 
writings. 

It seems that writing was first used in the 
south-eastern parts of the Greek-speaking area, 
the Ionian coastal region of Asia Minor, the 
Aegean Islands, Euboea, Athens and Corinth. 
In these regions the earliest writings have 
been found, dated to before 650 BCE (Powell 
1991:123-180). It would seem that the speakers 
of the closely related dialects Attic and > Ionic 
were the very first to make use of the alphabet. 
The oldest inscription of some length is the 
hexameter scratched on the so-called Dipylon 
vase from the Kerameikos at Athens (+ Dipylon 
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Vase Inscription). It is dated ca. 740-730 BCE. 
Short writings in West Ionic dialect have been 
found in Euboea, and in the Euboean settlement 
at Pithecoussai (Ischia, Italy) where the famous 
+ ‘Nestor’s Cup’ was found. It carries a three- 
line inscription dated ca 735-720 BCE (Powell 
1991163—166). 

Although the earliest inscriptions are few and 
mostly short, they provide important informa- 
tion about the language. During the 6th c. BCE 
the frequency of vase inscriptions increases, and 
inscriptions on stone, especially sepulchral texts, 
become more common. From the late 6th c. on, 
official inscriptions gradually become frequent: 
decrees of the state or the demes, law texts, 
administrative and diplomatic documents etc. 

Writing was also employed for literature from 
the very beginning. Epic poetry, which had been 
transmitted orally throughout the Dark Age, was 
probably set down in writing rather soon after 
the alphabet had become available in the 8th 
c. BCE (+ Epic Diction). The opinion (Jensen 
1980 et al) that, after Homer had composed 
them, the epics were transmitted orally until 
they were written down in the 560s is contested 
(Teodorsson 2006). Many other poetic works 
were also recorded in writing not much later. All 
these texts were written in the Ionic dialect. This 
broad early literary production in lonic formed 
a model for the development of a literature in 
the Attic dialect from the 6th c. on, which was 
crucial for the subsequent history of the Attic 
dialect and its sequel, the Koine. 


2. PHOENICIAN WRITING SYSTEM > GREEK 
ALPHABET 


The Phoenician alphabet only contained signs 
for consonants, but since the Phoenician lan- 
guage counted more consonants than Greek, the 
Greek adapters could use superfluous signs for 
the vowels: ‘alef <A> for [a], Ae <E> for [e], yodh 
<I> for [i] and for the semivowel [i], ayin <O> for 
[o] and later on fet <H> for [h] (E. Ion. é, [e:]). 
An allograph of waw <Y> was used for [u(:)], and 
another allograph of waw <F> (digamma) was 
used for the semivowel [w]. The grapheme <K> 
had two allographs, <@> (koppa) used before 
back vowels, and <K> (kappa) elsewhere. 

Two Phoenician signs were used for indicat- 
ing consonantal clusters: <3> = [ks] and <Z> = 
[zd]/[dz]. Three signs of non-Phoenician origin 


were added to the alphabet: <> = [ph], <X> = 
[kh], and <‘¥> = [ps]. In East Ionic a new letter 
<> = /9:/ was created. In Attic ©, VY and D2 were 
not used until about the middle of the 5th c.; XZ 
and were used instead of ©, ¥Y, and O was 
used for />:/ as well as /o:/ and /o/. 

Two letters, 9 (koppa) and F (digamma), are 
only found in the earliest Attic inscriptions. 
Koppa fell into disuse early in Attic; in Ionic it 
was never used. Only a few instances of digamma 
are found in early Attic inscriptions because the 
sound {w] disappeared early (Threatte 1980:21- 
24). In East Ionic this letter is not found; there, 
the sound [w] had already disappeared in pre- 
alphabetic times. 


3. THE PHONEME INVENTORY OF 
IONIC-ATTIC 


Attic and lonic were closely related dialects. 
With the exceptions just mentioned, the pho- 
neme inventories were therefore nearly identi- 
cal. The following survey refers to the situation 
in East lonic and Attic in about 700 BCE. 


3.a. Vowels 

Between the Mycenaean period and the intro- 
duction of the alphabet, the Greek consonant 
system underwent numerous changes. The 
consonants {s] and [n] disappeared in certain 
positions, the semivowel /w/ was lost in most 
dialects and the loss of the semivowel /i/ was 
complete. These losses caused contraction of the 
adjacent short vowels or compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding short vowel, In many dia- 
lects, among them lonic and Attic, the result of 
contraction or + compensatory lengthening of 
/e/ and /o/ was the emergence of two new long- 
vowel phonemes of close quality, /e:/ (spelled E/ 
E]) and /o:/ (spelled O/OY). 


~ Exx. of contraction caused by loss of inter- 
vocalic [s], [i], [w]: “saphéses > “saphées > 
sapheis ‘clear-pl’; “génesos > géneos > génous 
‘birth, race-gen.’; “tréjes > *trées > treis ‘three’ 

— The loss of /w/ occurred later than the loss 
of [s] and [i]: *nékhewes > pekhees > pekheis 
‘fore-arms' 


The process of compensatory lengthening 
evolved in two waves (a third wave did not affect 
Attic). The first was caused by the loss of 
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i. [s] before or after liquids or nasals: *édersa 
> édeira ‘flayed’; *éstelsa > ésteila '| set in 
order; *esmi > eimi ‘Il am’; *égamsa > Dor. 
égamu; lon.-Att. égéma ‘I married’; “seddsna 
> Dor. seland; Ion.-Att. seléné ‘moon’: 

ii. [i] after [r], [n] and [w]: “phthério > phtheira 
‘destroy’; “krinjo > krind ‘choose, decide’; 
*kldwid > klad ‘break’; 

iii, [n] after [I]: *std/na > Dor. stala; Ion.-Att. 
stélé ‘block of stone’; *ophéiné > apheild ‘1 am 
obliged’; *boina > Dor. bdla, Ion.-Att. boulé 
‘will, advice’. 


Between the first and the second compensatory 
lengthening, the Ion.-Att. shift /a:/ > /ae:/ (> /e:/) 
occurred. It was an exclusively lon.-Att. phe- 
nomenon. The sound [#:] was established as a 
separate phoneme /e:/ in the variants of Ionic 
spoken in the Aegean islands Geos, Naxos and 
Amorgos, In E. lonic and Attic the merger of /z:/ 
with /e:/ probably occurred quite early. There is 
no decisive evidence to show that /z:/ existed as 
a separate phoneme in Attic in the 5th c. (Tucker 
1962; see Teodorsson 1973). 

In Ionic, the change /a:/ > /z:/ (> /e:/) was 
general, while Attic has /a:/ after /i, e, r/: oikia 
‘house’, néd ‘new-fem.', khora ‘place’. This phe- 
nomenon is now explained as due to reverse 
change or > Attic Reversion. For the earlier opin- 
ion that Attic never participated in the change 
/a:/ > /a:/ (> /e:/) after /i, e, r/ see Schwyzer 
(1939:187-188). 

The second compensatory lengthening was 
caused by the loss of secondary [n] and in the 
final sequence [ns]: 


— “pdntja > pdansa > pasa ‘all-fem.'; *tithéntia 
> tithénsa > titheisa ‘place-fem.prtc.’; “puid- 
evonti > paideuonsi > paideiiousi ‘educate-3pl’ 

— “tans > tas def. art. fem. acc. pl.; *tons > tots 
def. art. masc. acc. pL; *ens > eis ‘(in)to’ 


The /a:/ which was produced by the second 
compensatory lengthening did not take part in 
the general shift /a:/ > /#:/. This demonstrates 
that this shift preceded the second compensa- 
tory lengthening. 

The Proto-Greek vowel system, which still 
existed in Mycenaean, was a symmetric system 
of five short and five long vowel phonemes. 
Through the changes caused by the disap- 
pearance of consonants, the vowel system had 


become asymmetric. The short system remained 
unchanged: /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/, while the long- 
vowel system now contained seven phonemes: 
/i:/, /e:/, /ex/, faz/, /oz/, /or/, /u:/, This disturbed 
balance was a novelty, and might be expected 
to make the system liable to change further in 
order to restore symmetry. 

In Attic, the original /u(:)/ shifted to /y(:)/, 
probably about 700 BCE. The shift also involved 
the change of the short diphthong /ui/ > /yi/. In 
the earliest Attic inscriptions, 9 is never found 
before a front vowel, which indicates that the 
shift had taken place (Meisterhans 1900:28; Thre- 
atte 1980:261). Presumably, this was also the case 
with East Ionic. 


3.0. Diphthongs 

The Proto-Gk. short +diphthongs /ei/, /ai/, 
/oi/, /eu/, /au/, /ou/ still existed in Greek when 
the alphabet was introduced. In addition, a new 
diphthong /ui/ had emerged in pre-alphabetic 
time through the loss of [s|: “widiisia > iduia 
(later on eiduia ‘knowing-prtc.'), 

The Proto-Gk. long diphthongs /e:i/, /a:i/, /9:i/ 
were preserved in final position: pdléi ‘city’ (Old 
Att.), Khordi ‘place’, Aippoi ‘horse’ (all dat. sg.). 
In medial position they were shortened: “déiks- 
> édeixa ‘showed-aor.’ (- Osthoff's Law). Some 
are recent forms due to contraction: *awojda > 
Hom. aoidé > Att. didé ‘song’; Hom. aeido > Att. 
aidé'I sine’. 

Long diphthongs in -u were shortened early: 
*diéws > Hom. Zéus > Zéus ‘Zeus’; *-éws > basil- 
eus ‘king’; Hom. néus > naiis ‘ship’ (Rix 1992:51— 
52). Some are recent contracted forms: *heoautéi 
> Ion. eoutdi > Att. hedutd: ‘himself-dat. sg.’. 


3.c. Consonants 

The Greek consonant system (+ Consonants) 
had three series of stops: voiceless unaspirated 
/p/, /t/, /k/; voiced unaspirated /b/, /d/, /g/; and 
voiceless aspirated /ph/, /th/, /kh/; two nasals 
/m/ and /n/ (with the allophone [y] belore velar 
stop); two liquids /1/, /r/; and two fricatives /s/ 
(with the allophone [z] before voiced cons.) 
and /h/. In E. Ion. /h/ vanished early. The pho- 
netic value represented by Z is a controversial 
issue. The sound has a double origin: (1) etymo- 
logical *sd, and (2) the result of > palatalization 
of *dj, gf {, followed by affricativization into 
[dz], which is assumed to have undergone the 
+ metathesis of [dz] > [zd]. Traditionally, this 
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change was thought to have been pan-dialectal 
(Lejeune 1972:112-115), but exception is now 
made for Boeotian, Cretan, Laconian, Elean (Rix 
1992:g2; cf. Allen 1987:58). Teodorsson (1993:314- 
315) argues that the metathesis occurred directly 
after the palatalization and affricativization in 
the early Dark Age and was followed quite soon 
thereafter by a reversion (zd] > (dz] in all dia- 
lects which had taken part in the metathesis, 
except Lesbian. 


4. OLD ATTIC AND NEW ATTIC 


The history of Attic is traditionally divided into 
two periods: Old Attic between the 8th c. and the 
year 403 when the East Ionic alphabet was intro- 
duced for official documents, and the second 
period between that year and 336 BCE, i.e., the 
beginning of its sequel, the Koine (+ Koine, Ori- 
gins of). Yet this division, based on the alphabetic 
criterion, is rather misleading. As early as ca 450 
the Athenians began to use the Ionic alphabet in 
diplomacy (Crespo 2006:91—101; 20101122123). It 
was also sporadically used for private purposes 
at that time. The second half of the 5th c. was a 
period of gradual transition from the local Attic 
script to the lonic alphabet (+ Adoption of the 
[onic Alphabet in Attica). 

The great literature written in [onic influenced 
the Attic dialect throughout the Archaic period. 
In 566/5, recitation of the Homeric poems was 
made part of the Panathenaean festival. In the 
early 5th c., Attic tragedy writers used numer- 
ous Ionic elements in the narrative parts of their 
works. 

After the Delian League had been founded in 
478, the economic and cultural level of Athens 
rose rapidly, and the Attic dialect, interspersed 
with Ionic elements, asserted itself strongly. 
The Athenian state practised a kind of linguistic 
imperialism in its connections with the mem- 
ber states of the League. Attic became a sort of 
supra-regional administrative language. 

Many lonic forms were replaced by Attic ones: 
the Att. comp. oleizdn ‘fewer prevailed over 
Ion. krésson ‘stronger; in the 5th c. Att. polis, 
poleos replaced Ion. forms such as polis, pdlios 
‘city’; contracted forms of a-stems prevailed 
over uncontracted Ion. forms: Hermés, Athend, 
Herakles. The gen. pl. of s-stems was always 
written -on, not -eon: etdn ‘years’, genon ‘races’; 
the and Attic declension was retained (— Attic 
Declension); + dual forms were preserved. 


On the other hand, numerous Ionic features 
prevailed: ginomai ‘become’ and ginaské ‘know’, 
sun ‘with’ instead of Att. xuin. Att. sphén autén 
was replaced by heautén ‘themselves-gen. pl.’ 
Certain forms of mi-verbs were transferred to 
the inflection of the contract verbs: tithei, hieis, 
edidoun (‘place, throw, give’); lonic -ss-, -rs- pre- 
vailed over Attic -tt-, -r7-: prdassosi ‘they do’, drsén 
‘male’. 

At around 400 BCE, Attic was a mixed lan- 
guage. By that time it had attained a superior 
position and was also used outside the Aegean 
region. The convergence of the Ionic and Attic 
dialects made this language form a vehicle of 
communication and a means of literary expres- 
sion that could be used even by speakers of 
other Greek dialects. The broad literary creativ- 
ity reinforced the position of Attic (with inte- 
grated Ionic elements) as the most prestigious 
Greek language form. The Attic of the period 
ca 425-336 BCE is sometimes referred to as 
Great Attic. 


5. ATTIC > KOINE 


Athenian culture in general and literature and 
philosophy in particular continued to flourish 
in the 4th century. Attic was introduced at the 
Macedonian court as the language of adminis- 
tration, The mixed lonic-Attic language form 
now began to be regarded as the language com- 
mon to all Greek-speaking people and was called 
hé koiné gléssa, ‘the common language’ (> Koine, 
Origins of). 

The historical development thus led to the 
survival of the Attic dialect in the modified form 
called Koine (-- Koine, Features of). This lan- 
guaye form was soon regarded as the standard 
Greek language, while ali other Greek dialects 
gradually fell out of use. In the course of time, 
the ancient Koine developed into Modem Greek 
~+(Developments in Medieval and Modern 
Greek). 


6. CHANGE AND DIGLOSSIA 


In the Koine era, there was a continuous process 
of change in phonology, morphology. syntax and 
vocabulary. Traces of the morphological devel- 
opment are found in Attic inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Exx.: Personal names ending in -/ads pre- 
vail over Att. -leds from the 3rd c. on (Threatte 
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1996:47—49). Personal names in -k/és tend to adopt 
endings of the ist declension: gen. sg. -Aléou for 
-kléous, and acc. sg. -klén for -kiéa (Meisterhans 
1900132-134; Threatte 1996194—204, 209-211). 
The pl. endings of stems in -eu are changing: nom. 
pl. -€es > -és > -eis, acc. pl. -éas > -eis (Meister- 
hans 1900:140-142; Threatte 1996:239-248). The 
imp. ending in -dsan prevailed over -dn ca 300 
BCE (Meisterhans 1900:167; Threatte 1996:462- 
466). The ‘Attic future’ of contracted verbs, e.g. 
sunteld, is occasionally replaced by forms with 
-s-: suntelésousi (Threatte 1996:524). Athematic 
verbs in -()numi are frequently transferred to 
the thematic conjugation. Other mi-verbs are 
seldom affected before Roman times (Threatte 
1996:619-625). Aor. pl forms with -k-, such as 
édokan, éthékan, prevail over édosan, éthesan, 
etc. (Threatte 1996:600-602, 615-619). Omission 
of the augment is rare in Attic prose inscriptions 
(Threatte 1996:502-503). 

The phonological changes, especially in the 
vowel system, were extensive and to a large 
extent decisive for the morphological changes. 
In Old Attic, the preliminaries of the transforma- 
tion of the vowel system can be traced as early 
as the 6th c. Their origin was probably caused by 
the previous extensive changes in the consonant 
system during the Dark Age. The losses (partial 
or general) of several consonants affected the 
system of short vowels heavily. -- Contractions 
and + compensatory lengthenings hit adjacent 
short vowels and transformed them into long 
vowels; their frequency was greatly increased. 
The long-vowel phonemes /e:/ and /o:/ emerged. 
The result was a vowel system lacking balance, 
with five relatively infrequent short vowels and 
seven more frequent long vowels, a structure 
liable to transformation. 

The Archaic period was the starting-point for 
the coming divergence of the Greek language 
into two levels. The early establishment of the 
literary language, notably poetry, had a preserv- 
ing effect on the writing system. Changes of 
pronunciation did not affect orthography; that 
remained stable throughout the time of Old Attic 
and was not even changed in New Attic after the 
Ionic alphabet had been adopted. The same is 
true for the Koine; only the dropping of the iota 
of the long diphthongs in the Hellenistic period 
was allowed to affect the orthography. In fact, the 
orthography of Greek has remained practically 
unchanged until the present day (the reform of 
the accent system in 1981 did not affect spell- 


ing). The Greek writing system was canonized 
already in Classical Attic (Karvounis 2008:51—52). 
This conservative attitude to the orthography of 
Tonic-Attic was due to the high prestige of the lit- 
erature written in these dialects, notably poetry. 
In the neighboring dialect of + Boeotian, which 
by goo BCE had experienced an itacistic devel- 
opment similar to and probably connected with 
that of Attic (see Teodorsson 1987), the orthog- 
raphy was adjusted to the changed pronuncia- 
tion of the dialect when the Ionic alphabet was 
adopted in the qth century. 

The resistance to the ongoing changes in pro- 
nunciation was a rather natural reaction. Not 
only was the phonetic quality of several vowels 
changing during the 5th c.; contemporary with 
this development, there was a general tendency 
to neutralize the difference of length affecting 
both consonants and vawels. This difference of 
quantity, together with the rules of accentuation 
and the fact that the Greek accent was character- 
ized by — pitch rather than + stress, formed the 
basis for the composition of all types of poetry 
since the time of Homer. Presumably it was 
demanded from reciters of epics as well as from 
actors in the theater to observe the traditional 
rules of pronunciation. A changed pronunciation 
according to an adjusted orthography, based on 
the everyday pronunciation, would have been 
detrimental to the performance. 

It is reasonable to assume that even in the 
cases where poetry or prose was read aloud — 
which was customary — the reader observed 
the ‘correct’ pronunciation as indicated by the 
orthography. And just as grammar and syntax 
of written texts differed from that of informal 
everyday language, it is likely that there was 
a similar contrast of the polished pronuncia- 
tion of educated people to the speech of less 
trained or illiterate individuals. Sociolinguistic 
differences of this kind are a general phenom- 
enon. In the Hellenistic Koine the differences 
of linguistic level, the primordial elements of 
which are evidenced in Old Attic, developed into 
a true diglossia, which was to characterize the 
Greek language up to the 2oth c. The situation 
fulfills all nine criteria of the concept of diglossia 
listed by Ferguson 1959 (see Niehoff-Panagiotidis 
1994:106-119), This dichotomy of the language 
was reinforced by + Atticism during the first two 
centuries CE. The gap between written and spo- 
ken Greek widened. The same happened with 
the relation between the kathareuousa (purist) 
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and the dimotiki (popular language) during the 
igth c, 

This situation was a result of the persistent 
endeavor of people whose writing attitude was 
modeled according to the ancient grammar and 
style, regardless of what they wrote (pure litera- 
ture or scientific, administrative or other kinds 
of texts). The same is true for people writing 
private letters, sepulchral inscriptions, petitions 
etc. In writing, everybody made an effort to 
fulfill the demands of literacy. Grammar and 
style differ in different kinds of texts, but true 
demotic texts do not exist in Ancient Greek (see 
Rydbeck 1967186-188; see also von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff 1928:5 “...im ganzen kénnen wir 
die Umgangssprache, das colloquial Greek, der 
Kaiserzeit schlechterdings nirgend fassen’). 

The language of illiterate people (Volks- 
sprache) - which formed the great majority - 
can therefore be traced most reliably by study- 
ing the pronunciation as it appears in the 
occasional spelling mistakes made by literate 
people. Secondary evidence may provide addi- 
tional indications (Teodorsson 1974:243-281). 
The spelling mistakes indicate that even literate 
people tended to use, or already actually used, 
the changed pronunciation. Due to the conser- 
vative orthography they could not always avoid 
mistakes. 

The most conspicuous change in the phonol- 
ogy of the Greek language (both in the Attic 
dialect and its sequel, the Koine) was itacism. 
The term specifically refers to the change of /e:/ 
(H éta) into /i:/. However, itacism was a process 
of much wider scope, since it affected the vowel 
system as a whole, and a series of vowels and 
diphthongs merged with /i:/. The date of the dif- 
ferent itacistic changes has long been, and still 
is, a controversial issue. Two different scholarly 
opinions have recently appeared. Teodorsson 
regards sporadic spelling mistakes as evidence 
of an ongoing or completed change of pronun- 
ciation in the popular language, while Threatte 
presupposes a high frequency of orthographic 
deviations as evidence for a change. The diverg- 
ing standpoints have a methodological basis (see 
Duhoux 1987; cf. Horrocks 1997:102-127 ): Teodar- 
sson's focus is the pronunciation of the broad 
mass of (illiterate) people, including the women, 
while Threatte is focusing on the language of the 
limited educated part of the population. 

The early shift of /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ (spelling Y) in 
ca 700 BCE may possibly be regarded as an indi- 
cator of the general tendency of many vowels to 


move forward to the position /i:/. The spelling E 
for El (and vice versa) on documents dating to 
the 6th and sth c. BCE (Threatte 1980:172-175) 
points to the monophthongization of the diph- 
thong /ei/. After a long co-existence of the alter- 
native spellings El/E, the orthography EF was 
normalized. 

As early as the 6th c. BCE, /e:/ began to be 
written as f on vases: Pisistratos, Klitoménés, tris 
‘three’, jnai ‘be-inf’ During the late 6th c. and 
the sth c. this spelling also appears on stone 
inscriptions. ‘Teodorsson (1974:75-77, 175-174) 
concludes that the change /e:/ > /i:/ was gener- 
alized during the 5th c. Threatte (19807195) sug- 
gests that the /i:/ pronunciation perhaps existed 
as a substandard ca 350 BCE. 

The parallel development on the back axis, 
monophthongization of /ou/ and merger with 
the recent vowel /o:/, followed by closing to /u:/, 
is less clearly evidenced. The beginning of the 
last phrase of the graffito on the Dipylon vase 
(740~730) can be read either toto de or to tode. 
The first case would mean that the diphthong 
/ou/ is represented by one graph O. This read- 
ing is controversial (see Threatte 1980:349; 239) 
but several exx. of the spelling OY for the recent 
vowel /o:/ in the late 6th and early 5th c., and 
vice versa in the second half of the 5th c. (Thre- 
atte 1980:238; 950-351), are evident. The spellings 
OY and O both clearly represent a monophthong, 
but the fact that O predominates over OY until ca 
375 BCE has been interpreted as indicating that 
the subsequent shift /a:/ > /u:/ did not take place 
until that time (Meisterhans 1900:63; Ruipérez 
1956:74; Threatte 1980:239). Schwyzer (1939147; 
233) suggests that this change happened in the 
6th or 5th c. Teodorsson (1974:291-292) argues 
that for structural reasons the shift /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ 
was soon followed by /o:/ > /u:/, whereas Allen 
(1987:77-78) also thinks that it is unlikely that, 
after the shift /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ had taken place, the 
position /u:/ could have remained empty for a 
long time. Incidentally, the occasional! spelling 
of Y for /o:/ or for the original diphthong /ou/ in 
the Archaic period (Threatte 1980:260) perhaps 
reflects this early change. 

From the 6th c. BCE on, the phoneme /e:/ 
was occasionally spelled | (instead of E or H), 
cf. p.n. Hermis, Euiphibos, Agdpi, and kali ‘good- 
fem.', khronata ‘money’. A number of = schist 
fragments from the Academy of Athens carry- 
ing several itacisms, e.g. Athind, Aris, Dimosothe 
(in case it stands for Démosthénés) (Teodors- 
son 1974:90; Balatsos 1991) were thought by 
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the excavator to be school-boys’ tablets dated 
ca 4oo BCE. Threatte (2007) has demonstrated 
that this cannot be the case and that they are 
most probably workers’ doodles dating from 
the second half of the 19th c. CE. Teodorsson 
(1974:287; 294; 297-298) concludes that the 
change /e:/ > /i:/ had been completed ca 350 BCE 
in the speech of the majority of the Attic popula- 
tion. Threatte (1980:165-166) points out that con- 
fusion between H and I is ‘exceedingly rare in 
Attic inscriptions’ before ca 150 CE, and suggests 
that the change was not completed until that date. 

A consequence of the closing of the vowels 
on the front axis was that the short diphthong 
/ai/ tended to be monophthongized and fill out 
the space between /i:/ and /a:/. Omission of the 
second element of the digraph, before conso- 
nants as well as vowels, begins in the 6th c. and 
becomes more common in the 5th and athc. BCE, 
These data together with other spelling variants, 
such as E for Al in e.g. Dikédrkhés, madomeé, are 
interpreted by Teodorsson (1974:96—103; 191-199; 
297-298) as indicating that the monophthon- 
gization was accomplished by the end of the 
5th c. BCE. Threatte (1980:268-294) thinks that 
the change was probably completed in Attica ca 
125 CE, when E for Al becomes frequent. 

Confusion of Y and I begins in the 6th c. and 
is found with increasing frequency in the 5th 
and 4th c. BCE: ddakrion ‘tear’ (for ddakruon), 
hipokimenos ‘underlying’ (for hupokeimenus), 
Aristonimo (p.n.) (for Aristonumo), daktilion 
‘ring, signet’ (for daktulion), lipotisa ‘left-aor. 
prtc.' (for lupotisa ‘giving grief’). Teodorsson 
(1974:103-107, 199-200) concludes that the shift 
ly(:)/ > /i(:)/ was accomplished by about 350. 
Threatte (1980:261-267) refrains from dating the 
change. 

Scattered spellings of O for OI or vice versa 
(sth-gth c.), /y/ spelled OI (374/3: kotban ‘cubes- 
gen.pl.’), or /oi/ spelled El (4th c.: stetkhés6 ‘walk- 
fut.') and other spelling variants are interpreted 
by Teodorsson (1974:108-11; 203-205) as indi- 
cating a monophthongization of /oi/ into [e] or 
possibly /y/ in the 4th c. Threatte (1980:323-334) 
dates the change to the Roman period. 

The second component of the diphthongs /eu/ 
and /au/ changed into a (bi)labial fricative, with 
two allophones, one voiceless [dp] > [f] betore 
voiceless consonant, the other voiced [{] > [v] 
before voiced consonant or vowel. Occasional 
omission of either of the components of the 
digraph EY in Attic inscriptions of the 5th and 
4th c. is interpreted by Teodorsson (1974:113-115; 


205-208) as indicating the completion of the 
change in the 4th c., while Threatte (1980:345- 
348) states no date. The change of /au/ began in 
the Hellenistic period, as is indicated by the fre- 
quent occurence of (he)atds ‘self’ (Teodorsson 
19771143-145; 1978:40). The fricativization was 
probably general in the early Roman period. 

The loss of the second element of the long 
diphthongs /e:i/, /a:i/, /a<i/ began with /e:i/ in the 
5th c., as is indicated by the increasing frequency 
of the spelling El for HI. In the 4th c. EI prevails, 
but after the loss of [i] in /a:i/ and /9:i/ ca z00 the 
orthography H, A, 2 became regular (Threatte 
1980:353—383). This is the only change of orthog- 
raphy beside the prevailing of OY over O for 
/u:/ and EI over E for /i:/ (</e:/) in the 4th c. The 
convention of using the iota subscript was intro- 
duced in the 12th c. CE (Schwyzer 1939:203). 

The consonantsystem underwent few changes. 
The cluster /dz/ changed into the voiced spirant 
/z(z)/ in the 4th c.,, and /h/ gradually disap- 
peared in the Hellenistic period. The voiced and 
aspirated stops changed into fricatives: [b] > [v], 
[d] > [5]. [g] > ly]: [ph] > [f], [th] > [$]. [kh] >[x]/ 
[c]. The fricatives [v] and [f] coincided with the 
second fricativized element of the diphthongs 
jeu/ and /au/. These changes were probably 
completed in the Roman period. That means 
that as early as at that time the consonant sys- 
tem was like that of Mod. Gk. 

In connection with the loss of length dis- 
tinction, the character of the accent changed 
from > pitch to + stress. Both changes were pro- 
tracted processes, which began in Classiea! Attic 
and finally reached their end in Roman times, 
presumably in the 3rd c. CE. 

When the diphthong /oi/ merged with /i/ 
(< /y/) in the late Roman or early Byzantine 
era, the reorganization of the vowel system had 
reached its end. The result was a five-vowel sys- 
tem without distinction of length and without 
diphthongs. It would seem that the phonetic 
dynamics of the vowel system aimed at this 
state of stability, which was to last for millen- 
nia: it is identical with the Mod. Gk. system. The 
phoneme-grapheme correspondences, /i/ <t, Et, 
7, 0, vl, ol>, /e/ <e, al>, /a/ <a>, /o/ < 0, w>, /u/ 
<ou>, are stil] the same in Mod. Gk. 
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Attic Declension 


The term ‘Attic declension’ refers to a special 
category of nouns of the second (thematic) 
declension, i.e., nouns with thematic vowel -o- 
which in the Attic dialect end in masc. / fem. 
nom. -6s, gen. -é@ and n. nom. -on, gen. -6, e.g. Ao 
préneds ‘front hall of a temple’, Ao leds ‘people’, 


Singular 


Nom. ho proneds leds 
Gen. toi préned lea 
Dat. tai prénedi ledi 
Acc. ton préneon lean 
Voc. préneos leds 
Plural 

Nom. hoi pronedi leoi 
Gen. tén proneon leon 
Dat. tols prénedis ledis 
Acc. taus préneds leds 
Voc pronedi leai 
Dual 

Nom.-Acc.-Voc. to préned led 
Gen.-Dat. toin proneoin leain 
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SVEN- TAGE TEQNORSSON 


hé hdlos ‘threshing floor’, to andgeén ‘the upper 

floor of a house’ (see Smyth 1984:55-56, Sihler 

1995:256, Schwyzer 1968:557-558). These words 

were termed ‘Attic’ because they generally show 

-os in the Attic dialect but -os in the Koine. 
Paradigms: 


hé hdlés to andgedn 
tés hale tou andged 
téi halal tai anagedi 
ten hdlé(n) to anogeén 
hdlas anageon 
hai hdloi ta andgeé 
ton hdla(n) tén anogeén 
tais hdlais tois andgedis 
tas halos ta anogen 
haloi anoged 

halo anogeé 
haldin andgedin 
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Other nouns that belong to this category are: 
(like préneds) the proper names Andrdgeos, 
Briareos, Dexileds, Menéleds, Tunddreos, etc.; 
(like leds) neds ‘temple’, lagds (and lagés) ‘hare’, 
tads ‘peacock’ and the proper name #é K6s; (like 
halos) kalos ‘cable’, hé héos ‘dawn’ and the proper 
names Athos, hé Kéds, hé Téds, Minos, etc. (Smyth 
1984:55-56; also Schwyzer 1968:557-558). The 
neuter anégeon is unique and, moreover, not 
surely attested in classical literature (LS/ s.v.). 
Synchronically we can observe the following: 


(1) In all cases, d is found, and it takes an / (sub- 
script) in the dative of all numbers and in 
the nom. pl. (in these cases, a typical o-stem 
has é), 

The acc. sg. in some nouns ends in -d or -6n, 

e.g. ton fago or ton lagon. 

(3) In addition to the syncretism of nom. and 
voc. pl. in masc. and fem., and nom., acc. 
and voc. in neut., which is to be expected 
in second declension nouns, in the Attic 
declension (— Syncretism/Syntax-Morphol- 
ogy Interface): 


the nom. sg. is identical with the acc. pl.; 
the gen. sg. is identical with the nom.- 
acc.-voc. dual; 

the dat. sg. is identical with the nom. pl.; 
the acc. sg. is identical with the gen. pl. 
also, the voc. has no special form. 


(4) Moreover, what differentiates the following 
cases is the presence of the palatal glide in 


the second member of each pair: 


~ nom. sg. ~ dat. pl.; 

— gen. sg. and noni.-acc.-voc, dual 
and nom. pl.; 

— acc, sg. and gen. pl. — gen.-dat. dual. 


— dat. sz. 


Generally speaking, the + accentuation of 
the words of the Attic declension is doubt- 
ful, as some of the ancient grammarians 
accented e.g, (nom. sg.) fagds but others 
lagds. The antepenult can be accented even 
if the ultima is long, e.g. proneds, because it 
comes from prondos. Moreover, the accent 
of the nominative is kept in all cases, The 
genitive and dative are oxytone when the 
final syllable is accented, even if they result 
from contraction. 

Adjectives of the Attic declension, e.g. ho / 
hé hileds, to hiledn, are inflected in a similar 
way; the only difference is that the nom.- 
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acc.-voc. pl. of the neuter is in -a, e.g. (td) 
hilea. This is due to the influence of the 
other adjectives of the second declension. 


From a historical point of view we can observe 
the following: 


(1) Most nouns of the Attic declension are 
derived from earlier o-stems, preceded by a 
long vowel (-€os > -eds), e. g. lads > léds > Att. 
leds; nads > néds > Att. neds. The evolution 
-€0- > -ed- is called ‘quantitative metathesis’, 
and is common in Attic-lonic: lads > léds 
> Att. leds, Atreiddo > Ion. Atreided. (Some 
nouns of the Attic declension have a conso- 
nant before -ds, e.g. halos.) 

In some cases -e0- is the result of the short- 
ening of the long vowel -é- in -e- before -6-, 
e.g. tn lé6n > tén lean (also lé6n). 

In the case of /agés, -0- is the result of con- 
traction (< lagdds). 

The Attic declension disappeared in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, and the nouns that survived 
into Modem Greek have passed over to the 
standard second declension, e.g. lagds > 
Acryds [la'yos] (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Attic Reversion 


Attic-Ionic differed from other dialect groups 
in its treatment of PIE “a. While other dialects 
typically retained *@ as [4] (written as a), in Att.- 
lon. *@ merged with inherited *é (written as y), 
as seen with timé below. In Att., however, some 
cases of expected [é] after |e, i, r] surface as [a], 
as seen with ned, oikid, and khora: 


Att. Ion. other dialects 

time time tima ‘honor 
nea neé nea ‘new’ 
otkia oikié oikia ‘house’ 
khora khore _khora ‘country’ 
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Inherited *d raised to [e] through the inter- 
mediate value [#], as attested in Cycladic Ion. 
inscriptions from the 6th c. BCE, which maintain 
a three-way distinction between etymological “e 
(written as E), etymological *a (H), and a new 
[a] (A) arising from > compensatory lengthen- 
ing (Buck 1955:90, Gates 1976:190), 

Two possible scenarios for the Att. develop- 
ment have been proposed. One holds that the 
development of *a to [#] was never fully com- 
pleted after e, ¢, and r (Schwyzer et al. 1939). The 
other proposes that the development of *a to 
[#2] was a P(roto)-Att.-lon. sound change (Bran- 
denstein 1954, Gates 1976, Lejeune 1972, inter 
alia). Under this analysis, Att. later reversed this, 
taking [#] back to [a] in certain environments 
(d and h belaw). Peters (1980) proposes the fol- 
lowing relative chronology (slightly emended by 
Samuels 2008): 


a) Unconditioned shift [a] > [#] (PAtt.-Ion.) 

b) Contraction [ee] > [#&] 

c) Dissimilation [#]...[ 2] > [é]...[ &] 

d) Reversion: rhotic [&]>[da]/r 
lowering 

e) Contraction [ea] > [a] 

f} Lossofdigamma [w]>oe 

g) Quantitative [é] >[e] / _ {z&, a, 9} 
metathesis 

h) Reversion: [z2] > [a] / {i,e} __ 
dissimilation 

i) Merger [z#] > [é] 


Phonetically, a reversion could be explained if 
“a did shift to [&] in all positions in Att., but the 
pronunciation of the new [#] remained a bit 
more open after e, /, and r. The lowering effect 
of rhotics on a following vowel is wel] docu- 
mented (Walsh Dickey 1997). The effect of [i] 
and [e] on [#] can be explained as > dissimila- 
tion (Szemerényi, 1987 [1968]), particularly given 
that in other cases in Greek where two front 
vowels came into — hiatus, > contractions or 
other avoidance strategies occurred. Other dia- 
lects exhibit either rhotic-induced lowering or 
front vowel dissimilation, while only Att. shows 
both, Examples include occasional substitutions 
of e for expected é after r in Aeol. and a few scat- 
tered examples in Sicilian Dor. and El. (Buck 
1955:25-26); e also lowered to a before r in NW. 
Gk. (Buck 1955:22). 
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BRIDGET SAMUELS 


Atticism 


Atticism arose as a result of three challenges: 
the downward course that Greek had taken with 
Alexanders empire, in which Attic had been 
replaced by the so-called Koine (+ Koine, Ori- 
gins of) and the havoc played by non-Greek 
users of Greek; the rise of the bad-taste rhetoric 
referred to as > Asianism as an attempt to revive 
the old rhetoric fallen in decay after the demise 
of democracy; and the reawakening of the Greek 
self-consciousness once the real intents behind 
the Roman occupation had been understood. 
Atticism has exerted an unparalleled influence 
on the preservation of Greek to the present day. 

The idea of Atticism is expressed principally 
by the following terms: ‘Atticism' (56 times: 
attikismés); ‘Atticist’ (50 times: attikistés); the 
verb ‘to act like an Attic/Athenian’ (180 times: 
attikizd); the substantive ‘atticization’ (4 times: 
attikisis), and the adverbs ‘atticistically (viz. 
attikisti 15 times and attikés 1727 times) (figures 
based on TLG on-line; fuller than CD ROM E). 
The original meaning of this word group was 
‘to show love/friendship to Athens’ or ‘to take 
the side of Athens’ (so Phryn. Soph. Prop. fragm. 
276). Thuc. 8.38.3 uses the verb for ‘siding with 
Athens’. From this sense, it was a small step to 
the cultural-linguistic use of these terms as a 
designation of the Atticist Movement, viz. ‘to act 
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like an Athenian’ or ‘to imitate the dialect of the 
Athenians’ (cf. Plut. fragm. 186.3, and Phryn. Ecl. 
332.8), in distinction to ‘using the common Greek 
language’ (ta hellenizein), from which, according 
to the Tract. de comoed. (Prolegamena on Com- 
edy, ed. W. J. W. Koster, 1975), it differed on ten 
points (more details in Caragounis 2010:154—155, 
fn. 7). 


1. THE ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF ATTICISM 


Modern discussions of Atticism {and > Asian- 
ism) have focused on the question of whether 
Atticism (and Asianism) began as a Greek or as 
a Roman phenomenon (e.g. Norden 1898:409ff., 
von Wilamowitz-Mo6llendorff ig00, Dihle 1977, 
Bowersock 1979, Wisse 2001). The reason for this 
is that both terms occur 20-30 years earlier in 
Latin (Cic. Or. 24 'Atticorum’; Or. 27: ‘Asiatico’) 
than in extant Greek texts (Str. XIV 1.41; Dion. 
Hal. Anc. Or. 1-2). 

Norden (1898:127ff.), who ascribed the begin- 
nings of Asianism to Demetrius of Phaleron, 
leant towards the view that the Atticist Move- 
ment began on Greek soil soon after 200 BCE 
with Agatharchides of Cnidos (fragm. 21.20-29; 
however, see von Wilamowitz-MOllendorff’s 
objections (1900:28, n. 2)) and Neanthes of Cyzi- 
cus (149ff.). These early attacks on the style of 
Hegesias, the originator of Asianism, gave rise 
to two later movements, one Roman and one 
Greek. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1g00:50), 
on the other hand, placed the beginnings of 
Atticism in Rome around 60 BCE, launched by 
Greeks working there. Dihle (1977:70ff.) went 
even further, suggesting that Roman Atticism 
was instigated by Philoxenus (the Alexandrian 
Grammarian of the ist c. BCE). 

More recent times have witnessed a change 
in perspective on Greece and Rome in favor 
of Rome (cf. e.g. the third edition of the OCD 
vis @ vis the first and second editions), and this 
consideration has impinged on the present 
question as well. Bowersock (1979:67; also Innes 
1989:245-246) thinks that while Roman Atticism 
was introduced by a Greek, Calvus, the Roman 
‘Atticist’, must have influenced Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus. Going still further, Wisse (2001:74-81), 
developing some of Kennedy's leads (1972:241- 
242, 351ff.), posits that Atticism originated in 
Rome and that it was later passed on to Greeks 
working in Rome. In support of this contention, 
he invokes Dion. Hal.'s Anc. Or. 3: “The cause 


and beginning of this great change was Rome 
that holds sway over all...” (similarly Hidber 
1996:75ff. and De Jonge 2006.14 ff.). Wisse does 
not seem to reckon with the possibility that this 
eulogium occurs in a dedicatory preface of Dio- 
nysius’ works on the Attic orators addressed to a 
Roman, Ammaeus, and that it might, therefore, 
in that context function as a captatio benevolen- 
tiae (cf. Dionysius’ deliberate change of order: 
“Romans and Greeks’, ibid.). The rest of Wisse’s 
study is an attempt to prove Latin influence on 
Greeks, but the evidence presented is quite tenu- 
ous. Adamietz’ Asianismus (1992), presented as 
an almost exclusively Roman problem (Cicero's 
name eclipses all others), is another example of 
the ‘new perspective’, while in Dihle's Attizismus 
(1992), too, the Roman element is predominant. 
Wisse concedes, however, that most scholars 
regard Atticism as a Greek phenomenon. As 
we shall see, Atticism (and Asianism) makes 
real sense only in a Greek context, although its 
ripples did reach the Latin landscape. 

The question of whether Atticism (and Asian- 
ism) originated as a Greek or a Roman phenom- 
enon is connected with how exactly Atticism is 
conceived, In the Latin area the discussion of 
Atticism (and its opposite, Asianism) has been 
set against the background of Ciceronian rheto- 
ric, with Calvus, too, figuring occasionally, as well 
as a few others, like Hortensius and Antonius. 
Here, Atticism is primarily a rhetorical move- 
ment, whose relevance was expended within a 
few generations. On the other hand, within the 
Greek sphere, Atticism has been seen principally 
as a linguistic movement, reaching its climax in 
the late 2nd c. CE (Phrynichus and Moiris) with 
continuing effects. But each of these approaches, 
either taken by itself or in combination, fail to 
explain fully the causes and nature of Atticism. 

To correctly appreciate the rise of Atticism 
and its contribution would necessitate appeal 
to three factors: (a) the downward course of the 
Greek lanpuape, (b) the emergence of Asianism 
in rhetoric, and (c) the Roman occupation. 


1a. The Downward Course of Post-Classical Greek 
The use of Attic in the Athenian Confederacy 
in the 5th c. BCE and its later adoption as the 
official language of Macedonia led to a form of 
Greek in which the peculiarly Attic elements 
had given place to corresponding elements from 
the other Greek dialects (cf. Crespo 2010:119-136, 
esp. 130-133). The emergent form of Greek was 
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what A. Thumb (1901) called ‘Grofsattisch’. This 
development went further with the unification 
of the Greek states under Alexander, whose 
resultant linguistic medium became known as 
Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; Jannaris 1909:93-96 
shows that this term is misapplied when used of 
post-classical Greek), even though - Attic still 
provided the underlying structure. In Alexan- 
der's empire this Koine became the lingua franca 
not only of the Hellenes living between the Med- 
iterranean and India and between the Crimea 
and Aswan, but also of the countless barbarians 
who were at home in these territories. The latter 
populations, unable to speak and write Greek 
correctly, brought into Greek morphological and 
syntactical influences from their own speech (cf. 
e.g. the illiterate Egyptian papyri). The intelli- 
gentsia, who had continued to use Attic for their 
prose compositions, looked with dismay upon 
this development. To contaminate the elegant 
instrument, once used so gracefully by Plato 
and Demosthenes, with solecisms and uncouth 
barbarisms was to them nothing short of a lin- 
guistic sacrilege. They thus raised the banner 
of Atticism, calling users of Greek back to the 
Attic standards. It is obvious that this protest 
makes sense only within the context of the Greek 


language. 


ib. The Rise of Asianism in Rhetoric 

The emergence of + Asianism in rhetoric in early 
ard c. BCE through the work of Hegesias of 
Magnesia was another ground for alarm to the 
purists. Here, sober, simple and dignified Attic 
rhetoric, based on logical argumentation and 
treating matter of critical importance, had been 
replaced by oriental softness, bombastry and 
ornamental rhetoric that sought to ‘tickle the 
ears’ (Aelius Aristides) by the use of various 
linguistic effects but was uninterested in sub- 
ject-matter. The earliest surviving Greek repre- 
sentatives of Atticism, Dionysius Hal. (Anc. Or; 
Comp.) and Archagathus or Caecilius of Caleacte 
(Wherein does the Attic zeal differ from the Asian- 
ist 2eal?; Against the Phrygians; etc.; see also 
Suda K 1165), repudiated Asianism completely, 
and called for a return to the Attic ideals. They 
accused Asianism of introducing an empty, flow- 
ery, entertaining style, in spite of the fact that 
Hermagporas had tried to correct this defect. Nev- 
ertheless, despite these denunciations, Asianism 
thrived, chiefly from the ist c. BCE, when rheto- 
ric caught the interest of the Romans, especially 
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that of the emperors, who were not averse to 
being surrounded by flatterers. 

On the Greek side, the emergence of Asianism 
was a much more serious threat than in the Latin 
area, since it affected not only rhetoric but also 
and especially Greek diction. 


uc. The Roman Occupation 

In order to appreciate the importance of the 
Roman occupation for the emergence of Atti- 
cism, it is necessary to approach the subject 
from the Hellenic point of view and the effect 
this had on the Greek self-consciousness. Weary 
of the senseless and endless wars of the Helle- 
nistic kings among themselves, many Greeks at 
first welcomed the Roman victory as liberation 
(Lazarou 1974:91-131, esp. 126ff. and 174ff,; Papa- 
zoglou 1994:192ff.). However, they were soon dis- 
illusioned, since the Roman ‘liberation’ turmed 
out to be one of the two most traumatic events 
in the history of the Hellenic nation, the other 
being the Turkish occupation. The cruel fates 
of Macedonia and Corinth (Lazarou 1974:125ff. 
(Macedonia) and 174ff. (Corinth); also Papazo- 
glou 1994:192-196) gave the correct signals of 
the intentions of the new masters. The various 
states were barbarously treated, plundered and 
crushed, and measures were taken to thwart any 
future restoration. Their wealth was looted (Plut. 
Aem. 38, 1), their technical and scientific achieve- 
ments were taken from them, their works of 
art were scattered all over Italy (Paus. VII 16.8), 
and their libraries were carried off to Rome 
(D. C. 43.38; Plut. Caes. 49; Luc. 42; Gell. Noct. 
Att. 7.17.3; Fraser 1972, 1:326), Never before had 
Hellas been the object of greater vandalism. 
Thus, the impressive scientific and literary work 
in Pergamon and more especially in Alexandria 
was for ever halted, and these unique centers 
of learning and research fell into decay. The 
damage done to the Greek language, its litera- 
ture and its research program, could never be 
repaired, no matter how zealous the Romans 
were in copying Greek originals. 

From being accustomed to being the masters 
of the world, the most enlightened of societies, 
whose achievements in literature, culture and 
science were without peer, the Hellenes sud- 
denly found themselves in the power of a nation 
they would normally have despised. Democratic 
privileges such as dignity and honor, free speech 
and debate were denied to them. Even the 
sham liberty that later had been granted ia. to 
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Athens (by Nero) was rescinded by Vespasian, 
who sneered “The Greeks have unlearned free- 
dom” (Paus. V11.17.5; cf. Apollonius’ complaint 
in Philostr. VA V. xli), and the mast celebrated 
of Roman literati, Cicero, a pupil of Greeks, 
while enriching the Latin language with count- 
less loans from Greek science and culture (cf. 
Sandys 1906-1908, Vol. 1184), took pleasure in 
scorning the offspring of those he admired as 
‘Greeklings’ (Graeculi) (De or. 1.22,102; Pis, 29.70. 
Similarly Juv. Sat. 3.78). 

Past (failed) attempts at revolt (e.g. Andriscos 
(149 BCE), Aristonicos (133-129 BCE), the upris- 
ing of Athens (88-86 BCE)) had shown the futil- 
ity of resistance. The Romans had come to stay; 
this was obvious especially with the advent of the 
Principate. This realization induced the majority 
(especially the higher classes, with vested inter- 
ests) to play according to the new niles in order 
to survive. It also explains the excessive adula- 
tion of certain cities in honoring Roman consuls 
and emperors as ‘benefactors’ (for inscriptions, 
see J. Touloumakos 1988:304—324). Also intellec- 
tuals, especially rhetors, acquiesced to all kinds 
of indignities as starving clients to ill-bred Latins, 
flattering for a loaf of bread (cf. Lucian’s pungent 
treatise Merc. Cond. For Roman clients, see Mart. 
Epigr., pass. and Juv. Sat. 3.5.7). 

Such indignities, felt painfully, gave rise to 
anti-Roman sentiments and criticisms both 
among groups (e.g. Stoics and Cynics) and indi- 
viduals (e.g. Carneades, Timagenes the historian, 
who said that, if Rome were bumed, he would 
only be sorry that it would be rebuilt more beau- 
tiful than before (on whom see Fraser 1972:518f.), 
Dion. Hal. (Ant. Rom. 1.4.1.1-5.2.9); Dion Chrys. 
(Or. 34. 51; 38.37), Aelius Aristides, Lucian, et al. 
(Touloumakos 1976:560-565)). At times the con- 
frontations were so inflamed (cf. the young Stoic 
quoted by Gell. 1.2.4: “The Latin race in general 
were uncivilized rustics”), that men of influence 
felt it their duty to try to conciliate the crowds, 
defending the Romans (e.g. Pol., Dion. Hal., Plut., 
Her. Att.) and counseling Greek cities to submis- 
sion to avert Roman revenge (Dion Chrys. Or. 
34, 40-41 and 45-5); Ael. Arist. Or. 14 (Encomium 
an Rome)). 

Indeed, how deeply the anti-Roman senti- 
ment was seated can be gauged by the resentful 


words of the philosopher-friend of the author of 


On the sublime. Questioned about the cause of 
the current decay in original literature, he said: 
“Democracy is the good nurturer of greatness, 
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and great authors flourished with democracy 
and died with it, for freedom, they say, is able to 
feed the thought of neble minds... but we who 
live today... seem to have leamed in our infancy 
to live under justified slavery...we end up as 
master-minds in flattery”. He concluded “no 
slave ever becomes a rhetor” (44.1-3), since “half 
of a man’s dignity is lost the day he becomes a 
slave” (quoting Hom. Od. 17.322—323). 


2. THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ATTICISM 


2.a. Atticism and Greek Self-Identity 

Since the war to which Apollonios of Tyana had 
tried to incite the Greeks, was out of the ques- 
tion, they used all other means to assert their 
superiority over the Romans: culture, science, 
literature, language and arts. Their frustrations 
had thus found an outlet. They singled out the 
most glorious period of their history — the Attic — 
and identified with it. They began to reassume 
their Hellenic names, which they had replaced 
with Roman ones (criticized by Ap. Ty. Epistles 
71 and 72 and Philostr. VA IV.v), and expressed 
the opinion that a higher civilization had lost 
to an inferior one, thanks to fortune — though it 
would have been more correct to say that they 
had their own lack of wisdom and their disunity 
to thank for their defeat. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that for 
several centuries, while Latin authors freely cop- 
ied, plagiarized (see Palmer, ‘Plagiarism’ in OCD 
(1957), 696) and pilfered from Greek authors 
(e.g. Terence and Virgil were repeatedly accused; 
on plagiarism see RE 20 (1950), 1956-1997), the 
Greeks did not bother to quote from Latin 
authors (although at least some of them knew 
Latin, e.g. Dion. Hal. cf. Ant. Rom. 1.7.2-3) (also 
Innes 1989:245ff.). Although Latin was officially 
the language of administration also in the East, 
Greek reigned supreme among the populations 
(Cic. Arch. 23 conceded that whereas Greek lit- 
erature was read universally, Latin only by the 
Romans), and in Corinth at the end of the first c. 
CE, Latin disappeared even from the administra- 
tion. The Atticist revival was, in fact, a reawak- 
ening of the Greeks’ national consciousness. 
The Atticists had a threefold agenda — rhetori- 
cal, political, and linguistic: against rhetorical 
Asianism they set sober, pure and dignified Attic 
rhetoric; against the Romans and their language 
they held up Attic language and literature, which 
were highly respected by the Romans; and 
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against Greek solecists and oriental barbarians 
they emphasized Attic vocabulary and diction. 

The Atticist revival gave back to the Greeks 
their self-identity and self-esteem. This trans- 
pired at a time when the Romans — numerically 
inferior — wishing to avoid any permanent rift 
between Rome and the Hellenic world, relaxed 
their hold and opened the highest offices of 
the empire — consul and senator - to them 
(e.g. Herodes Atticus, Dio Cassius). In this way, 
the Greek presence in the affairs of the empire 
became increasingly felt; the Greek element was 
prepared to assume more important roles in 
public office, and following the move of the capi- 
tal to Byzantium, the Roman empire inevitably 
gave way to a new Greek empire. 


2.b. Atticism Dominates the Hellenistic Age 

The Atticists held forth the Attic standards in 
language and literature. The movement proved 
so effective and productive that their achieve- 
ments are second only to those of the Attic 
period. Even before Atticism proper had set in, 
all mainline prose literature since classical times 
had been composed in Attic (Polybius is a nota- 
ble exception). This was true in particular of the 
unprecedented work of the Alexandrian librar- 
ians: they systematized and conserved the entire 
corpus of Greek literature available to them, 
adding their own analyses, commentaries, lex- 
ica, grammars, and pursued various other lines 
of research. No area of learning or research up 
to their time was excluded. The Atticist move- 
ment proper encompassed all the great authors 
of the time, producing noteworthy literature in 
such areas as prose writing (Aelianus), history 
(Dion. Hal., Dio Cassius, Arrian), rhetoric (Dion. 
Hal., Dion Chrysostom, Aelius Aristides), moral 
philosophy (Plutarch, Arrian), medicine (Galen), 
pharmacology (Dioscorides), second sophis- 
tic (Herodes Atticus), lexicography (Harpocra- 
tion, Polydeuces), criticism and satire (Lucian), 
biography (Plutarch, Philostratus), Attic diction 
(Phrynichus, Moiris), as well as producing the 
two masterpieces in literary theory and criticism 
in the Greek language (Dionysius Hal.'s Composi- 
tion and Peri Hypsous). 


2.c, Atticism Checked the Downward Course that 
Greek had taken 

As a linguistic phenomenon, Atticism reached 
its apex late in the 2nd c. CE. Two authors in 
particular, Phrynichus and Moiris, undertook to 
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compose works to guide the Greeks in using Attic 
diction. Of Phrynichus’ works, only two survive 
fragmentarily: Attikistes or On choosing fine and 
standard words and Sophistic preparation, which 
was a lexicon of Attic words. For Phrynichus, the 
authors to emulate were: Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Thucydides, Aeschines 
(Socraticus), Critias, Antisthenes, Plato and the 
orators. In his only partially surviving work, 
Words used by Attic and Greek authors alphabeti- 
cally arranged, Moiris treats matters of lexicon 
and diction, recommending as models Homer, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Xenophon and the orators. The partly different 
lists of authors recommended by Phrynichus and 
Moiris and the linguistic disagreements between 
Phrynichus and his victorious rival for the Ath- 
ens chair of rhetoric, Polydeuces (Philostr. VS 
593), show that Atticism was not monolithic but 
formed a wider spectrum. This is confirmed by 
the fact that authors such as Plutarch, Lucian 
(who often criticized fanatic Atticists, cf. Lexiph. 
2iff.) and Arrian were moderate Atticists, 

The importance of Phrynichus’ and Moiris’ 
work was that it attempted to put a halt to the 
downward course that the (Attic) Greek language 
had taken following Alexander's conquests, with 
Greek solecists and uneducated barbarians play- 
ing havoc with the elegant instrament of Attic 
times. The Atticists censured words and syntax 
not witnessed in the best of Attic authors; they 
put a stop to the import of non-Greek vecabulary 
to replace Greek words. Among the grammatical 
elements they reintroduced were the > optative, 
the + dual number, the use of the conjunction 
Adpos in place of Aina in final clauses, and a 
greater use of the + middle voice (cf. the monu- 
mental work of W. Schmid 1887-1897). The result 
was that the fundamental characteristics of the 
Attic dialect were preserved throughout Helle- 
nistic times and beyond. 

The Jasting influence of the Atticistic move- 
ment may be exemplified by the following data: 
of Phrynichus’ 424 surviving units (individual 
words, groups of words, constructions and 
phrases), comprising 513 individual Attic words, 
the New Testament has counterparts for only 178 
units or 204 individual words. Of these 204 NT 
words, 11 words (= 54.4%) agree with the non- 
Attic forms condemned by Phrynichus, while 65 
of the NT words (= 31.8%) agree with the Attic 
forms that Phrynichus recommends. As for Neo- 
hellenic, it has 303 units or 409 individual words 
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falling within Phrynichus' list. Of these, 146 
words are in the same form as the NT words that 
Phrynichus rejects (= 35.6%), while 198 are Attic 
words (= 48.4%; 43 Attic words in common with 
the NT and 155 Attic words against the forms 
found in the NT or rejected by Phrynichus). 
These figures imply that the slovenly Greek that 
Phrynichus attacked was further removed from 
Attic than the NT, and that Neohellenic vocabu- 
lary follows Attic Greek closer than the NT, up 
to 48.4% (within Phrynichus’ limited list), Thus, 
Neohellenic is the beneficiary of the double tra- 
dition since ancient times, namely the demotic 
and the Attic traditions. This also explains the 
fact that by far the greater part of the vocabu- 
lary of Neohellenic is ancient, even in those 
cases where the form has been ‘demoticized’ 
(detailed evidence and discussions in Caragou- 
nis 2007:120-140 and 2010165 -173). 


g. THE INFLUENCE OF ATTICISM OVER 
BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL GREEK 


The great authors of the Byzantine and subse- 
quent periods were Christians, some of whom 
had received rhetorical education in Athens. But 
instead of imitating the diction of their Holy 
Book, the New Testament, written by Semites 
and often exhibiting the Hebrew idiom, they 
adhered to the Attic standards as best they could 
or as the general linguistic feeling would allow. 
Thus, such Christian authors as Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Eusebius, Basil- 
eius, Gregorius Ness., Gregorius Naz., Ioannes 
Chrysostomus, Cyrillus Alex. and Theodoretus 
composed in Atticistic Greek. It is true that 
with John Malalas’ (480-c. 570) Chronographia 
works begin to be composed also in the popular 
or demotic form of Greek. This is continued 
by Kekaumenos (?970-1059), Ptocho-Prodromos 
(1098-1166), Digenes Akritas (:oth-nth c.) and 
The Chronicle of the Morea (14th c.), However, 
the high literature during Byzantine and Medi- 
eval times adheres more or less to the Attic style: 
e.g. Procopius (c. 500—c. 562), Photius (820-893), 
Anna Komnene (1083-1148), Ioannes Tzetzes 
(1n0-1180), Eustathius of Thessaloniki (c. 1120- 
1195), Michael Pselos (1018-1096), Gemistos Ple- 
thon (c. 1360-1452) and others. Thus, Byzantine 
and Medieval times witness two parallel lin- 
guistic streams, the demotic, which is uncrystal- 
lized and in flux, and burdened by non-Greek 
vocabulary and syntax (e.g. The Chronicle of the 
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Morea, with its many Gallicisms; see also Kriaras’ 
demotic lexicon covering the years 100-1669, 
1969—) and puristic Greek, informed by Atticism, 
in which the main literature — philosophy, history, 
jurisprudence, theology etc. - was composed. 


4. ATTICISM AND NEOHELLENIC 


As Hatzidakis (1934:488) has shown, the main 
features of Neohellenic go back to Hellenistic 
times. The work of Ioannes Malalas can be con- 
sidered as Proto-Neohellenic, departing from the 
strictly Atticistic tradition and leaning toward 
the demotic. From this time on, although the 
high literature is written in Atticistic Greek, 
there are also attempts to write in more simple 
demotic style. The two styles coexist peacefully 
until the preparations for the Greek revolution, 
when for the first time the question came up 
which form of Greek the resurrected Hellas 
should use: the demotic (which had replaced 
many Greek words with Turkish, Slavic, Italian 
etc.) or the latest stage of the Atticistic Greek, 
which came to be known as katharevousa (the 
‘purified’ Greek language, i.e., purified of foreign 
elements). This led to the ‘language question’ 
which rocked the Hellenic nation for two cen- 
turies (1750-1976), during which time the kath- 
arevousa was almost continuously the official 
language of Hellas. It featured such advocates of 
a more austere katharevousa — sometimes verg- 
ing on Attic — as Voulgaris (1716-1806), Photia- 
des (1752-1805), Doukas (1760-1845), Kodrikas 
(1762-1827), Oikonomos (1780-1857), Soutsos 
(1806-1868), Kontos (1834-1909) and Mistriotis 
(1840-1916), as well as advocates of a more mod- 
erate kKatharevousa, as e.g. Koraés (1748-1833) 
and Hatzidakis (1848-1941) (see Caragounis 
2007:49—60 and lit.). The use of katharevousa 
continued down to 1976, when the post-dictator- 
ship government took the decision to adopt the 
demotic form of Greek. This was as much a polit- 
ical move (the Aatharevousa, which had nothing 
to do with politics, was purposely identified with 
the dictators) as a linguistic move (although the 
katharevousa was understood by the masses, 
they could not speak or write it fluently). The 
stipulation in the official government law-text, 
that extreme demoticisms should be avoided, 
implied that a demotic purified and informed 
by katharevousa was in view. However, once 
the label of demotic was in place, its adherents 
launched a crusade to demoticize all elements of 
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the language, expelling everything that smacked 
of katharevousa. Nevertheless, during the time 
of their coexistence, a great amount of kathare- 
vousa elements had entered demotic so that its 
influence is evident and cannot be totally eradi- 
cated. Besides, more demanding Neohellenic has 
no option but to use ancient vocabulary — even if 
in demoticized form — (and sometimes even syn- 
tax) preserved through the influence of Atticism 
(+ Developments in Medieval and Modern Greek). 


5. AN APPRAISAL OF ATTICISM 


The Atticists have often been criticized for 
being “imitators” (von Wilamowitz-Mélendorff 
1900:51), “antiquarians” (Horrocks 1997:81), “a 
museum of fossils” (van Groningen 1965:521f.,, 
cf. however, Reardon 1984:33 and 39), while in 
Kazazis’ (2007:1202, 1210) ideologically biased 
judgement, “Atticism short-circuited the whole 
of creative prose ,.. degenerated into an archaiz- 
ing linguistic correction... [its] consequences 
were destructive at all levels... it actually divided 
[the Greek expression] once and for all... creat- 
ing next to the ever-flowing purely demotic cur- 
rent of literature...a second current of erudite 
literature ...[katharevousa being a] modern ver- 
sion of Neoatticism” (translation mine; on these 
criticisms, see Caragounis 2010:166-173). 

The above quotes raise an important ques- 
tion of principle. Should a language be left to its 
own fate at the hands of each and every user or 
should it be cultivated and cared for by its skill- 
ful users? If the norms for the use of vocabulary 
and syntax are relaxed, will communication be 
effective or even possible? And what of the aes- 
thetic issues? Unless the opinion is correct that 
all ways of saying things are equally effective 
and beautiful, and that there is no such thing as 
correct and incorrect use of a language, then the 
Atticists are blamed unjustly. 

At the same time it must be underlined that 
in their zeal to serve the interest of the language 
and to keep Greek pure, Atticists sometimes 
went too far. Not only did Phrynichus on occa- 
sion use his chastising rod on the ancients as 
well, stating that “we follow the correct diction of 
the ancients, not their mistakes” (£ci/. P 11 f.), but 
Ulpian, nicknamed Keitotikeitos (from keitai é ou 
keitai? “is the word found [in classical authors| 
or not found?”), is said to have refused to eat a 
dish unless he was first assured that the name of 
the dish was of classical origin (Ath. I.2.25 f.). In 
this respect, it may be said that Phrynichus and 
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Moiris did not sufficiently allow for the develop- 
ment of the language, namely, that time and 
changed circumstances discard some old words 
and syntax and beget new vocabulary and new 
structures. To this extent, they failed. However, 
their contribution in cultivating the Greek lan- 
guage cannot be overestimated. It must be put to 
their credit that today Neohellenic is still closer 
to ancient Greek than e.g. English and German 
are to the English of Chaucer and the German of 
Charlemagne, respectively (cf. Steinthal 1863:411, 
and Browning 1969:2—3 and 13). 
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Cyrys CARAGOUNIS 


Attitudes to Language 
1. LANGUAGE ATTITUDES 


Language attitudes are the feelings, opinions and 
prejudices that people have about a language 
variety. Language attitudes play an important 
role in the development of languages because, 
depending on whether they are positive or neg- 
ative, they can bring about an increase or a 
reduction in the number of speakers and in the 
communicative functions of a language variety 
(Labov 2000). 

In most cases, people become aware of lan- 
guage variation and develop language attitudes 
when they are living in a plurilingual or plu- 
ridialectal community, or when they get in con- 
tact with another community in which some 
other language variety is spoken. The feelings 
and ideas that the members of a linguistic com- 
munity have about themselves and about others 
are transferred to their languages or language 
varieties by a process of generalization and 
metonymy. Hence language and Janguage vari- 
ety are also expressions of personal identity and 
common ethnicity. The high or low prestige that 
the speakers of a language variety have is trans- 
mitted to the language variety itself. Language 
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attitudes generally presuppose the existence of 
one or more language varieties within a single 
community. This prerequisite already holds for 
Greece at least during the secund half of the 
2nd millenium BCE, a date at which Mycenaean 
tablets document dialectal varieties of Greek 
(+ Variation in Mycenaean Greek). 


2. THE ATTIC DIALECT 


However, the evidence about collective language 
attitudes of speakers of Ancient Greek is scanty, 
especially before the 5th c. BCE (+ Ancient 
Greek Sociolinguistics and Dialectology). There 
are only brief notices by ancient writers that, 
among other things, teach us that there was a 
notion of a Greek language of which vernacular 
dialects were perceptible manifestations (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1987). Further conclusions have 
been drawn by an accurate scholarly analysis 
of ancient sources (Morpurgo Davies 1993). The 
archaic inscriptions show that no dialect was 
dominant beyond the boundaries of the area 
where it was vernacular. Only the > epic diction 
appears documented all over the country. In 
Attica, the dialect was an object of pride. Solon 
(33.1 West) regrets the plight of those Athe- 
nians who were sold abroad and no longer use 
the + Attic dialect because they have wandered 
extensively. Xenophon (Ath. Pol, 2.8) deplores 
the changes undergone by Attic through mixture 
with other dialects and with foreign languages. 
In a speech of Demosthenes, the defendant 
refutes an accusation that his father was not 
an Athenian because he used a foreign dialect, 
explaining that his father had been captured 
in war and enslaved abroad (Dem. Or. 57.18). 
Lacedaemonians in turn seem not to have been 
interested in their severior (‘strict’) Doric dialect 
(-- Laconian, Messenian). The number of texts 
relating to this dialect that have come down to 
us from the classical period is relatively small; 
one of these is an official inscription in Delos 
dating from 403-399 BCE (IG V 1 1564) that is 
written down in the lonic alphabet and dialect 
in the part that contains the names of the Spar- 
tan kings and ephors. The use of the ‘strict’ Doric 
dialect of Laconia is documented in a number of 
private — increasingly koineized — inscriptions 
(3rd c. BCE-3rd c. CE); in public inscriptions it 
practically disappeared during the znd—ist c. BCE 
but then during the first two post-Christian cen- 
turies it reappeared (Bubenik 1989:73-76). It has 
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also been suggested that the Laconians and Mes- 
senians “consciously” preserved their extreme 
variety of Doric to present themselves as “the 
true guardians of the Dorian heritage” (Hall 
2001:184; + Tsakonian). The inscriptions found 
in Oropos, the region of the Attic peninsula 
opposite to Eretria, are written in what seems 
to have been originally a form of Ionic, which 
closely resembled that of Eretria, and later on 
in + lonic with + Boeotian borrowings or in a 
form that can be labeled both + Attic and Ionic. 
This chronological variation is in part due to the 
changing political situation of the region, first 
independent and then alternatively submitted 
to the Boeotian league or to Athens. 


3. THE SPREAD OF THE ATTIC-IONIC 
KOINE AND THE FATE OF ANCIENT 
DIALECTS 


WiththeemergenceofAttic-lonic Koine(— Koine, 
Origins of), communities throughout Greece pro- 
gressively became diglossic, using their local ver- 
nacular dialect and Koine as alternative codes for 
different communicative functions. This devel- 
opment probably started with an increasing use 
of Attic and later on of Koine for international 
and diplomatic communication and for formal 
interchange. An early example of this appears 
in a now-lost inscription (IG IV 556, probably 
362/361 BCE) found in Argos that records a state- 
ment, written in Attic dialect, made by the Greek 
city states assembled there in response to an 
offer from Persian satraps to sign a treaty. 

The social (‘diastratal’) diffusion of the pres- 
tigious Attic-lonic Koine must have created a 
large number of diglossic/bidialectal speak- 
ers throughout continental Greece. One of the 
salient features of this state of affairs is the 
occurrence of ‘hybrids’ and ‘compromise’ forms 
which can be studied on the basis of the large 
corpus af public and private inscriptions (e.g. in 
Cyrenaica, Hellenistic hierateuo ‘to be a pricst’ 
was contaminated with + Cyrenaean hiariteué 
yielding a hybrid form hiardteud; in Boeotia, 
Hellenistic anatithesi ‘lay upon’ and Boeotian 
antitheiti yielded antithési), The koineizing/ 
Attic-lonicizing attempts of the speakers of non- 
Attic-Ionic dialects must have been of an early 
date, judging by the early penetration of Attic- 
Ionic forms into local inscriptions. The varying 
ratios of dialectal, Koine and ‘mixed’ inscrip- 
tions (dialectal inscriptions with ‘koineisms’, 
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and Koine inscriptions with dialectisms) across 
the dialectal regions are not easy to evaluate 
in attitudinal terms. For instance, in Boeotia 
we witness a virtual shortage of Koine public 
inscriptions with some Boeotianisms as late 
as the ist c. BCE. This could be intepreted in 
the sense that the Boeotian chancelleries were 
less successful in developing koineizing prac- 
tices than their counterparts in other regions 
(Bubenik 1989:138-142). Dialectizing Hellenistic 
inscriptions should be more carefully examined 
for the potential evidence of ‘conscious’ elimina- 
tion of dialecticisms. For instance, in the inter- 
statal treaty between Rhodes and Hierapytna 
of the 3rd c. BCE (Schwyzer 288) there are u 
instances of the Hellenistic -ou- versus hapax 
euorkeunti ‘to be faithful to one’s oath’ in Aegean 
Doric. An attitudinal study should also comment 
on faulty conceptions about one’s knowledge of 
the dialect as patent from the mistakes commit- 
ted by the Ionic engravers of the + Lesbian dia- 
lect in Magnesia and Miletus of the and c, BCE 
(Bubenik 1989:287—293). 

There are only a few examples of the ‘eleva- 
tion’ of a dialect to the vehicle of literary prose 
or poetry. Among them are the works by the 
western Greeks of Sicily and Magna Graecia 
(Archimedes of Syracuse, Archytas of Tarentum, 
pseudo-Pythagorean texts); there are the Aeolic 
Idylls (28-31) of Theocritus; and Balbilla’s verses 
(imitating Sappho’s Lesbian dialect) inscribed 
on the colossal statue of Memnon in Luxor dur- 
ing her visit with the emperor Hadrian in 130 CE. 

Epichoric dialects were progressively reduced 
to informal and familiar communicative func- 
tions. Evidence for their communicative func- 
tions comes mainly from + Macedonian. Ancient 
sources stress its use in excited and agitated 
states (Plut. Alex. 51.6; Eum. 14.11), as a vehicle of 
familiar, friendly or affective interchange (Ps.- 
Callisth. 3.32) or as a mark of ethnic identity 
(Diod. Sic. 17.101.2). The use of the Macedonian 
dialect for such communicative functions points 
to its character as a low prestige variety in rela- 
tion to the Attic-Ionic Koine, which was used for 
formal communication in Macedonia from an 
early date. Such a situation closely reminds us 
of the pattern called diglossia, a situation that 
is said to occur in societies that use a higher 
variety of a linguistic code for formal commu- 
nication and a lower variety of the same lan- 
guage for familiar and informal spheres of social 
interaction (Ferguson 1959, Fischman 1967). The 
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fairly well known modem examples of diglossia 
include Classical and vernacular Arabic, High 
and Swiss German, and Modern Greek kathare- 
vousa and dimotiki. 

In areas such as Thessaly, Crete and Cyprus, 
the use of the vernacular dialect turned into an 
ethnicity mark in Hellenistic times or served 
to highlight the identity and reinforce the local 
community (Bubenik 1989; Consani 1990; Brixhe 
1993). Attempts of self-assertion in dialect could 
be brought about by the loss of political inde- 
pendence. For instance, In the years 219 and 214 
BCE, King Philip V of Macedon sent certain rec- 
ommendations to the Thessalian city of Larisa 
written in Attic-Ionic Koine (IG LX.ii.517), but 
the city passed its resolutions in its local + Thes- 
salian dialect. It is unthinkable that the king 
would have used the Thessalian dialect in which 
Larisa responded. The Macedonian king refers to 
its citizens as Thessalof and Héllénes but they call 
themselves Petthalo{ and Héllanes, using their 
own regional Thessalian dialect. 

In the new Hellenistic kingdoms and after 
the Roman conquest in the 2nd c. BCE, the 
written use of the classical dialects declined 
rapidly in favor of the Attic-Ionic Koine. Hel- 
lenistic kings imposed the Attic-Ionic Koine for 
official use; after the Roman conquest, Latin 
was not imposed to replace Greek in the eastern 
part of the Empire, but the rights of the Roman 
citizens, at least in testaments and probably 
in deeds of birth, were written in Latin (see IG 
II? 1099; BGU [=Agyptische Urkunden aus den 
Kéniglichen (later Staatlichen) Museen zu Berlin, 
Griechische Urkunden]| 5.1210). Roman military 
diplomas had to be written down in Latin. As 
known, the official inscriptions of the cities that 
were founded (Nicopolis) or refounded anew 
(Corinth) by the Romans in the Greek speaking 
area are generally written in Latin (Kaimio 1979). 
During the period of the Roman empire, Greek 
literary sources generally maintain an attitude 
of defense in favor of the Greek language and of 
voluntary ignorance of other languages, inchud- 
ing Latin (Clackson & Horrocks 2007:220ff.). 

Individual language attitudes deserve men- 
tion in the case of kings who had the power to 
turn their attitude into law. As known, Ptolemaic 
kings lost the Macedonian dialect of Greek and 
only Cleopatra (6g—30 BCE) mastered it fluently. 
It is also well known that Hadrian (Emperor 
117-138 CE) gained social prestige for the Greek 
language by leaving public notice of his philhel- 
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lenism in inscriptions written down in Greek 
and through other acts of benefaction towards 
individual communities. His founding of the 
Panhellenion, a religious and ceremonial league 
of ethnically Hellenic cities, was probably also 
aimed at raising the prestige of Greek for politi- 
cal purposes (Kaimio 1979, Boatwright 2003). 


4. ‘ATTICIZATION' OF HELLENISTIC PROSE 


Now we will tur our attention to the ‘liter- 
ary’ variety of Koine used in Hellenistic literary 
prose. Its precise linguistic status is somewhat 
controversial, being somewhere between a '‘lit- 
erary’ version of Koine and “a diluted variety 
of classical Attic” (Horrocks 2010:96), Given the 
fragmentary state of the corpus of Hellenistic 
literary prose (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose), its 
‘Atticizing’ tendencies are difficult to evaluate in 
terms of the attitudes of its most representative 
authors: the historians Polybius and Diodorus 
Siculus. Their specific variety of Koine coexisted 
with more informal varieties found in private 
documents (papyri), with the bureaucratic lan- 
guage of chancelleries, and with the sub-lan- 
guages (technolects) of scientific prose (works 
on geometry, astronomy, medicine). Polybius, 
on the one hand, exhibits many traits in com- 
mon with technical prose, such as a tendency 
towards nominalization, the use of phrasal 
cases, the blurring of the allative-locative oppo- 
sition, etc. (Foucault 1972), but, on the other 
hand, he presents himself as a ‘moderate’ Atti- 
cist in his use of the + optative, in the preser- 
vation of the gerundive (+ Gerundive (Verbal 
Adjective)), and in his use of the future parti- 
ciple and the - perfect (indicative, participle 
and infinitive). His positive attitude towards the 
new state of affairs of Rome’s imperial expan- 
sion is reflected in a number of phraseological 
Latinisms such as analambdnein tén pdlemon — 
bellum suscipere, embainein eis ton pdlemon — 
ingredi in bellum, apotithesthai ton pdlemon 
(vs. Classical kataluein...) — bellum deponere, 
hé kath’ hémds thdlatta (with Attic -tt-) — mare 
nostrum, etc. (Dubuisson 1985149-50). 


5. STYLISTIC CLASSICISM AND ATTICISM 


One of the fundamental moments in the his- 
tory of Koine was its spread in the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire (- Origins of Koine), The 
period of political-military collision with the 
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Greek world during the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE 
was followed during the ist c. by the elevation 
of Greek to the status of a prestigious language 
and the vehicle of superior education. The ‘com- 
mon’ language was not suitable for this function; 
instead Roman Atticists returned to the model 
of classical Athens. The prominent figure in 
this effort was Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
rhetorician and historian, active in Rome dur- 
ing the principate of Augustus (27 BCE-14 CE). 
It has to be emphasized that Dionysius and the 
Roman Atticists did not advocate imitation of 
the Attic morphology and syntax. Their > Atti- 
cism can be more properly referred to as ‘stylis- 
tic’ classicization (harking back to lonic classics, 
Homer and Herodotus) and ‘Atticization’. The 
impulse came from rhetoricians who endlessly 
admired and imitated the great Athenian mas- 
ters of the 4th c., above all Demosthenes, Lysias, 
Hypereides and Isocrates (to whom six more 
authors were added to make a canon of ten: Ais- 
chines, Lycurgos, Isaios, Antiphon, Andocides 
and Deinarchos). To Dionysius, the language 
of Lysias was litds kai iskhnds (‘unadorned and 
dry’), exhibiting the ‘clear and precise render- 
ing of reality’ (iskhndteta...tés phrdseds saphe) 
and accompanied by an ‘economy of expression’ 
(apékriboménén ékhousan tén ton pragmaton 
ékthesin). His language “is elegant, it moves in 
the region of truth, and has all the charm of 
Attic discourse” (ésti dé kompsdés kai enaleéthés, 
kai tdi attikisméi etcharis, D.H. De Imitatione 
4.4-5.1 Aujac), All this stands in a sharp contrast 
to the Asianist style (+ Asianism), initiated in 
Asia Minor by Hegesias of Magnesia in the 3rd 
c. BCE. Among his followers were the masters 
of the Asianist style, Hierocles and Menecles 
of Alabanda; Menecies was a teacher of Apol- 
lonius Molon, the founder of the famous school 
of rhetoric on Rhodes, which profoundly influ- 
enced Roman rhetoric (Cicero, Caesar). Nega- 
tive attitudes of anti-Asianists were eloquently 
described by Willamowitz-Moellendort (1900:24) 
as “corrupta eloquentia, bombast, affectation, 
eccentricity, effeminate rhythms, chopped up 
syntax, false pathos” (“Schwulst, Ziererei, Ver- 
stiegenheit, weichliche Rhythmen, erhackter 
Satzbau, falsches Pathos”). In this negative fash- 
ion, Asianism was instrumental in the rise of the 
Atticist movement in the ist c. BCE. 
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6. LINGUISTIC PURISM AND 
PRESCRIPTIVISM OF THE SECOND 
SOPHISTIC 


The Atticist movement grew stronger during the 
2nd and 3rd c. CE, ultimately culminating in the 
Second Sophistic (Aelius Aristides, Herodes Atti- 
cus, Philostratus). During this period, numerous 
Atticist grammars and lexica were designed to 
help the writers of literary prose (rhetoric, his- 
toriography, philosophy, novels) of the Roman 
period (- Late Antiquity Prose) with properly 
using a model of the Greek language which 
had not been spoken for centuries. Its ‘shib- 
boleths’ became Attic -it- and -rr- for Koine 
-ss- and -rs- (ultimately of Ionic provenance); 
many other features include the preposition xzin 
[|ksyn] ‘with’ for sz [syn]; use of the + dual; use 
of the + dative (sometimes with hypercorrec- 
tions); retention of the + Attic declension (neds 
‘temple’ for nads ) > + inflectional classes; gino- 
mai ‘I become’, gindské ‘I know’ for gignomai, 
gignoska; use of the synthetic perfect instead of 
the analytic formations (+ Compound Tenses 
in Hellenistic Greek); use of the optative; and 
others. 

Unfortunately, what could essentially be 
evaluated as the positive attitude towards Atti- 
cization found in ‘moderate’ Atticists (rooted 
ultimately in their nostalgia for the past glory of 
classical Athens and the admiration of its great 
literary achievement) was increasingly replaced 
by the “negative” proscription of anything which 
was perceived as non-Attic or postclassical (Kim 
2010:476). The use of Attic words and forms 
became a “mark of culture and of literary accept- 
ability” (Browning 1983:45). A proverbial char- 
acter representing negative attitudes towards 
anything non-Attic/postclassica] is the pedant 
Ulpian of Tyre (in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists, 
early 3rd c. CE), immortalized by his nickname 
Keitoukeitos, a nonce formation based on the 
numerous interruptions to his interlocutors ask- 
ing whether keitai é ou keitai ‘is the name of it 
attested (in the classical corpus) or not?’ In the 
grammatical scholarship, linguistic prescriptiv- 
ism during the Second Sophistic is embodied in 
the injunctions in Moeris’ Afticist, and Phryni- 
chus’ Sophistic Preparation and Attic Words. For 
instance, in syntax and morphology, Moeris pro- 
scribes koindn ‘common’ éresé moi in favor of 
Attic éresé me ‘it pleases me’ (Moeris, Atticist 
8 7); and Attic belt/-ous ‘better’ is to be used 
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instead of belti-ones of the Héllenes (ny 6). The 
construction with the ‘endangered’ dative is to 
be used as in Classical literature (e.g. Herodo- 
tus taiita éresé sphi poiéein). In descriptive ter- 
minology, the Hellenic belti-on-es is analogized 
on the oblique cases belti-on-os, etc. and thus 
eliminates the allomorphy found in the Attic 
paradigm. It would seem that Moeris operated 
with a fine-tuned ‘trichotomy' of Attikoi, Héllénes 
and kaindn ‘Attic’, but, as pinpointed by Kim 
(2010:477), his criteria for distinguishing them 
are not clear — both plural forms, beltious and 
beltiones, are found in both Classical Attic and 
Hellenistic Koine. The only way to measure our 
‘speakers’ (= ‘writers’) attitudes towards this vari- 
ation (> Linguistic Variation in Classical Attic) is 
to have recourse to (quite often impressionistic) 
statistics in (our limited) corpora. Of course, this 
descriptive concer of modern sociolinguistics is 
absent in Moeris’ prescriptive attitude towards 
his data. The older Attic form is simply to be 
preferred. We now can observe that this much 
older, hence more ‘respectable’, form (beltious 
< *helti-os-es) apparently also arose by ~ anal- 
ogy with isolated os-stems in Attic, e.g. aidos 
‘shame’, gen. sg. aidoiis < “aidds-os (- Inflec- 
tional Classes). 

Phrynichus’ went much farther in his nega- 
tive attitude towards ‘common’ by elaborating 
on his ‘approval’ versus ‘disapproval’: dokimon 
‘approved’ stands for pa/aio/ ‘ancient’, and Attikoi 
‘Attic’ is used by the pepaideuménoi ‘educated’; 
in contrast, the word addkimon ‘unapproved is 
identified with the allékoton ‘foreign’, barbaron 
‘barbarian’ language used by those who are ama- 
theis ‘unlearned, ignorant’ and agoraioi ‘vulgar’. 
Thus a propos brékhei ‘it rains’ instead of Aue 
(Ecloga 255), Phrynichus says that “this word 
is altogether to be rejected” (pantelés apudoki- 
mastéon totinoma); phdgetai ‘he eats’ (instead 
of Attic (Kat)édetai) is labeled barbarian (Ecloga 
300); and the future form apeleusomai ‘I will 
leave’ (instead of dpeimi, the present tense form 
with future time reference) is to be absolutely 
avoided (because “neither the approved rheto- 
ricians, nor the Old Comedy nor Plato use it’, 
Ecloga 24). 

Among the moderate Atticists of the 2nd c. 
CE, we find the remarkable figure of the doctor/ 
philosopher Galen of Pergamon (ca. 129/130- 
200/216), whose numerous medical works 
were “no outlet for belletristic atticism” (Swain 
1996:57). On the whole, he followed many pre- 
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cepts of the Atticists but did not hesitate to draw 
on the spoken language (Aoiné didlektos ‘common 
dialect’), especially in his vocabulary. One of the 
reasons was the absence of the prestige model 
from classical Athens in medical works (the 
canonical Hippocratic texts of the 5th/4th c. BCE 
were composed in the Ionic dialect). His con- 
temporary philosopher Lucian (ca 120-190 c. CE), 
a hellenized Syrian of Samosata, was a careful 
Atticist who in his writings (Lexiphanes, Rheto- 
rum praeceptor, and others) targeted many 
excesses of ‘hyper-Atticists’ (Browning 1983:46— 
7, Swain 1996:45-49, Kim 2010:476-8). 

The most detailed study of the ‘styles’ of Atti- 
cism is still the monumental five-volume opus 
Der Atticismus by Schmid (1887-97), covering 
the major figures of the and c. CE (Dio Chrys- 
ostom, Aristides, Lucian, Aelian and Philostra- 
tus}; among more recent studies of the Second 
Sophistic and the role of education, Swain (1996) 
and Schmitz (1997) are outstanding. 


7. THE CHANGE IN THE FUNCTIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF GREEK DURING THE 
ROMAN PERIOD 


In conclusion, we can characterize the functional 
structure of Greek during the Roman period by 
means of the conventional sociolinguistic ‘pyra- 
mid’ as follows. The ‘high’ variety is represented 
by the literary standards of the ‘pure’ Attic used 
in the schools of rhetoric by the Atticists with 
some appropriation of the lonic poetry and prose 
(Homer, Herodotus). Below this level, there were 
several more informal ‘mesolectal’ varieties of 
Koine: the ‘high register, represented by the 
speech of the privileged classes (as reflected in 
administrative documents and scientific writ- 
ings), and the ‘low register’ spoken by the less 
educated members of lower social classes (as 
reflected in + papyri, private texts and Christian 
writings). The bottom of the pyramid is repre- 
sented by the ‘basilectal’ level of receding local 
dialects, reduced to the status of patois during 
the post-Christian centuries. 

A fina] comment should be made on the style 
and diction of the language of the ‘colloquial’ 
literature (Epictetus, New Testament) composed 
in the ‘low register’ of the Koine by men without 
a higher education. The language and the stylis- 
tic model of the New Testament were imitated 
by the Christian writers and by the Apostolic 
Fathers of the 1st and 2nd c. CE. On the whole, 
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they wrote as they spoke “with no regard for 
the precepts of pagan grammarians and rhetori- 
cians, whom they despised” (Browning 1983:49). 
With the gradual establishment of Christianity 
(from the Edict of Milan in 313 to the official rec- 
ognition of Christianity under Theodosius I in 
380), the higher clergy began to abandon the low 
register of the Hellenistic Koine in which the NT 
and the early Christian literature had been writ- 
ten, since the need to convert educated pagans 
in language acceptable to their intellectual level 
became of paramount importance (— Christian 
Greek Vocabulary). In the 4th c. BCE, the Great 
Fathers of the eastern churches (Basil of Cae- 
sarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom) ended up using ‘pure’ Attic 
in their exegetic and dogmatic writings of Chris- 
tianity. Their acceptance of diglossia ushered 
in the state of affairs of the medieval world of 
Orthodox Byzantium. 
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Attraction (Mood, Case etc.) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In general terms, attraction may be defined 
as the phenomenon whereby a specific word 
appears in a grammatical form different from 
the form expected on the basis of the morpho- 
logical and/or syntactic rules determined by the 
linguistic context, as the result of the influence 
exerted upon it by another element that belongs 
to the same clause or to another clause. 

In the Greek language, attraction takes place 
at three different levels: the first involves agree- 
ment in number and/or gender (+ Agreement), 
the second involves case (Case (ptdsis), Ancient 
Theories of), the third involves the choice of 
moods (+ Mood and Modality). In the following 
sections, these different types of attraction will 
each be discussed in turn. 


2, AGREEMENT ATTRACTION 
As is well known, agreement is a syntactic rela- 


tion determining the encoding of the same gram- 
matical features in different words that belong to 
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the same clause but perform different functions. 
The features normally involved in agreement are 
number, gender and person: more specifically, to 
quote from Corbett (2006:7), “the feature specifi- 
cation of the target is in the relevant respects the 
same as that of the controller’. 

In Greek, a violation of the canonical rules that 
determine agreement is possible as the result 
of attraction. In particular, agreement attrac- 
tion is represented by two main distinct types, 
entailing the features of number and gender: 
(i) attraction of the verb by the attributive phrase 
or by the apposition referring to its subject (2.a.); 
(ii) attraction of the demonstrative pronoun by 
the substantive with which it occurs (2.b.). 


2.a. Attraction of the Verb 

In Greek, on the basis of the canonical rules of 
agreement, the verb and its subject show the 
same number and person. However, verbs may 
agree in number not with their own subject, but 
with an attributive phrase or apposition refer- 
ring to the subject itself: this has been consid- 
ered a form of agreement attraction. 

In example (1), taken from Humbert (1960:83), 
the verb ekaléeto ‘was called’ is marked as singu- 
lar since it is attracted by Aiguptos, even though 
its subject (Thébai) is plural: 


(1) td d’6én palai hai Thébai Aiguptos ekaléeto 
‘Be that as it may, the Theban district was in 
the past called Egypt’ (Hdt. 2.15) 


According to Humbert (1960:83), “there is a 
purely mechanical effect: agreement is formed 
with the ending of the subject that has made 
an impression most recently’, although in some 
cases it is difficult to claim if we are dealing with 
“an ‘agreement mistake’, which can in reality be 
ascribed to agreement katd sunesin”. This type of 
attraction is particularly frequent if the attribu- 
tive or appositive element is closer to the verb 
than the subject is: Le., such an element ts gen- 
erally located between the subject and the verb 
when agreement attraction takes place (cf. also 
Smyth 1984:263, Cooper 19982014). 


2.b. Attraction of the Demonstrative Pronoun 

When a demonstrative pronoun introduces a 
substantive with an attributive or, mainly, a 
predicative function, the pronoun may main- 
tain the neuter gender, as expected, but it may 
also agree with the substantive in both number 
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and gender. This kind of attraction, which is 
documented already in Homeric Greek (Cooper 
2002:2673), normally occurs when the pronoun 
and the substantive stand in the nominative 
case, but may also take place when they stand in 
the accusative or in the genitive. 

Cooper (1998) observes that attracted demon- 
stratives often introduce infinitives, subordinate 
clauses or sentences “with explanatory gdr’” 
(1998:992). The following example shows how 
the subject of the main clause attracts a demon- 
strative which precedes a subordinate clause 
(from Cooper 1998:991): 


(2) Hérodétou Halikarnésséos historiés apdédexis 
héde, hos méte ta gendmena ex anthropon téi 
khrondi exitéla génétai 
‘This is the display of the inquiry of Herodo- 
tus of Halicarnassus, so that things done by 
man not be forgotten in time’ (Hdt. 1.1) 


In the Greek language, this type of attraction is 
far from obligatory, as opposed to Latin, where 
it represents the rule; as pointed out by Smyth 
(1984:307), the unattracted neuter is quite com- 
mon in Greek, especially when the pronoun has 
the function of a predicate. The text below con- 
tains an instance of an unattracted demonstra- 
tive pronoun (from Humbert 1960:83-84): 


(3) mdnon dé te hauto kinotin hate ouk apoleipan 
heautd, ouipote légei kinotmenon, alla kai 
tois dllois hésa kineitai toiito pégé kai arkhé 
kinéseos 
‘Only that which moves itself, since it does 
not leave itself, never ceases to move, 
and this is also the source and beginning 
of motion for all other things which have 
motion’ (PI. Phdr. 245.c.7-9) 


According to Cooper (1998), the context plays a 
significant role in determining whether there is 
attraction or not: indeed, he notes that attracted 
demonstrative pronouns are those which are 
“used as such with relation to an idea expressed 
or implied in the context” (Cooper 1998:991). In 
his opinion, what determines this type of attrac- 
tion is without any doubt “that it is the new and 
more interesting thought in the predicate which 
exerts a predominance over its surroundings” 
(Cooper 1998:993). On the other hand, neuter 
demonstratives which are not attracted have a 
particular expressive aim, in the sense that they 
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correspond to a “consideration of the predicate 
as a thing” (1998:992). 

The same type of attraction, although rare, 
is attested for other pronouns as well, such as 
interrogatives and relatives. 


3. CASE ATTRACTION 


Case attraction mainly concerns the attrac- 
tion of the relative pronoun by its coreferential 
constituent in the matrix clause, i.e., the head 
(pro)noun or antecedent, as it is also called (cf. 
3.a.). However, the opposite phenomenon is also 
attested: this means that the relative pronoun 
may attract its coreferential head (cf. 3.b.), espe- 
cially if that has a syntactic role corresponding 
to the nominative case and, more often, to the 
accusative case, and if the (pro)nominal head 
and the relative pronoun are placed close to 
each other. More marginal instances of case 
attraction are documented in Greek, which will 
be briefly treated here (cf. 3.c.). 


3.a. Attraction of the Relative 

Relative pronouns introduce - relative clauses 
within which they perform a specific syntactic 
role: as a consequence, relative pronouns typi- 
cally agree with their antecedent in the matrix 
clause in number and gender, but not in case, 
which is assigned on the basis of the syntac- 
tic function performed by the relative pronoun 
itself. Nevertheless, a relative pronoun may be 
attracted from its proper case into the case of its 
antecedent: this phenomenon, known as attrac- 
tion of the relative, represents the most typical 
instance of attraction in the Greek language. The 
same phenomenon is attested in Latin: it is quite 
rare compared to its occurrence in Greek; yet 
even in the latter it is not obligatory (cf. Hum- 
bert 1960:85; on attraction of the relative in Latin 
see Pompei 2011). 

It must be noted that different relative pro- 
nouns exhibit different behaviors. The pronoun 
usually subject to the attraction of its antecedent 
is Ads; yet this type of attraction is not attested in 
Homeric Greek (cf. Crespo, Conti and Maquie- 
ira 2003:383). Other relative pronouns, such as 
hoios and hésos, are more rarely attracted (the 
indefinite relative pronoun /dstis in particular is 
almost never attracted). 

In principle, Ads may be attracted when it 
has the syntactic function of direct object in the 
relative clause, requiring the accusative case, 


and the substantive it agrees with appears in 
the genitive or dative case. This pattern cor- 
responds to the canonical type of attraction, 
and is illustrated here by two examples taken 
from Van Way (2011:3) and Goodwin (1885:220), 
respectively: 


(4) pro oun tén kakén hén vida 
‘{...] instead of the evils which I know’ 
(PL. Ap. 2g9b) 

(5) et dé kai téi hegemdni pistettsomen héi an 
Kiros didéi 
‘if we shall trust the guide whom Cyrus may 
give us’ (Xen. An. 1.3.16) 


Evidently, in the examples quoted above, Ads 
has the syntactic role of direct object in the rela- 
tive clauses that it introduces, and, as a conse- 
quence, it should be inflected as an accusative. 
Yet it appears in the genitive and in the dative, 
respectively: because of attraction, the relative 
pronoun is inflected in the same case as its 
antecedent. 

If Aés has a syntactic function correspond- 
ing to the nominative or to the dative in the 
relative clause, it is more rarely attracted (Hum- 
bert 1960:85; see also Smyth 1984:567 ). Moreover, 
when the verb bouleuein ‘to deliberate’ occurs 
in the relative clause, attraction is normally 
neglected if the pronoun has a syntactic role 
corresponding to the accusative case, since it 
forms a single word with the verb (i.e., it is com- 
parable to the Latin pronoun quivis: cf. Smyth 
1984:568). 

The relative pronoun may be attracted to the 
case of its antecedent even if that is omitted. 
The pronoun generally retains its own case if the 
omitted antecedent corresponds to the nomina- 
tive or accusative case, but is attracted if the 
antecedent requires the genitive or dative. How- 
ever, the relative pronoun generally retains its 
own case if this corresponds to the nominative 
(mainly if the pronoun is inflected in the mascu- 
line or feminine gender: cf. Smyth 1984:567). 

As regards Aoios (as well as the relative pro- 
nominal forms derived from it), this pronoun 
shows a recurrent pattern in attraction: it is 
attracted by an oblique case “and stand(s) alone 
thus to represent a relative sentence which 
without assimilation would show the form of 
hoios or hélikos as a nominative predicate with a 
finite form of eim/, or as an accusative predicate 
with the infinitive of ei” (Cooper 1998:532; cf. 
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also Smyth 1984:568). As pointed out by Coo- 
per (2002:2302), this type of attraction involving 
hoios is attested since Homeric Greek, as illus- 
trated by (6): 


(6) ou gar po toious idon anéras oude idémai 
hoion Peirithoon te Druantd te poiména laén 
‘Such warriors have I never since seen, or 
shall see, as Peirithous was and Dryas, shep- 
herd of men' (Hom. Jf. 1.262-263) 


As mentioned above, case attraction is far 
from obligatory. On the contrary, it is often 
neglected, especially when the antecedent of 
the relative pronoun stands in the accusative 
case (more rarely when it stands in the nomina- 
tive or dative). Yet from a stylistic point of view 
attraction seems to be the most natural choice, 
whereas its being neglected produces emphasis 
(Cooper 1998:530-531). 

Finally, following Smyth (1984), attraction 
may be found only, although not compulsorily, 
when the relative clause is necessary in order 
to illustrate the meaning of the antecedent. As 
a consequence, “an attracted relative clause vir- 
tually has the force of an attributive adjective" 
(Smyth 1984:567). On the other hand, attrac- 
tion is not found “when the relative clause is 
added merely as a remark” (Smyth 1984:567). 
In other words, case attraction is allowed only 
in restrictive relative clauses, whereas it is not 
admitted in non-restrictive (i.e., appositive) rela- 
tive clauses. 


3.b. Inverse Attraction 

In Greek, as well as in Latin, apart from the 
attraction of the relative pronoun by the pre- 
ceding coreferential constituent, the opposite 
phenomenon - in which the lexical head may 
be attracted to the same case as the relative 
pronoun — is also possible, although much less 
frequent. This phenomenon is called ‘inverse 
attraction’ or ‘indirect attraction’. It is mainly 
related to “a certain type of sentence which 
implies an anticipation — generally expressed 
in cases not involved in inflection, such as the 
nominative, or barely involved, such as the accu- 
sative — both of the antecedent and the rela- 
tive [pronoun]. These are processes that stem 
from the spoken language” (Humbert 1960:85). 
Attracted antecedents are, in other words, “hang- 
ing” nominatives and accusatives (“en suspens”, 


Humbert 1960:85). An example is quoted here 
which illustrates this phenomenon: 


(7) alld ten ousian hen katélipe téi huet ou pleio- 
nos axia estin hé tetrdron kal déka taldnton 
‘The property that he left to his son is worth 
no more than fourteen talents’ (Lys. 19.47—48) 


As shown in (7), inverse attraction regularly 
takes place when the lexical head is placed at 
the beginning of the sentence, before the rela- 
tive clause which precedes the matrix clause: 
this means that “the antecedent is in a focus 
position and distanced from its governing verb” 
(Grimm 2007:2). The attracted element may 
be resumed in the matrix clause by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, although this does not appear to 
be the rule in Greek. 

Indirect attraction. although rare, may take 
place also with relative adverbs, as shown by the 
following example: 


(8) mé phitnai ton hépanta nikdi légon: to d’, epel 
phanéi, bénai keithen héthen per hekei poli 
deuteron, hos takhista 
‘Not to be born is, beyond all estimation, 
best; but when a man has seen the light of 
day, this is next best by far, that with utmost 
speed he should go back from where he 
came’ (Soph. OC 1224-1227) 


As noted in the preceding section, the attraction 
of the relative pronoun Ads by its antecedent is 
not attested in Homeric Greek, where, on the 
contrary, indirect attraction is well documented 
(Cooper 2002:2302): 


(9) dllou dou teu otda tet an kluta teukhea duo, 
ei mé Aiantds ge sdkos Telaméniddao 
‘No other man do | know whose glorious 
armour | might put on, 
except for the shield of Aias, san of Telamon' 
(Hom. JL. 18.192-193) 


3,.c. Concluding Remarks on the Attraction of the 
Relative and of its Antecedent 

As already pointed out in the two preceding 
paragraphs, case attraction is not obligatory 
(although it is quite widespread in the Greek 
language). However, this does not mean that this 
type of attraction can simply be interpreted in 
terms of stylistic choice or that, in other words, 
it does not cover any specific function. 
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In this respect, by focusing on the attraction 
of the relative pronoun by its antecedent, it 
is worth quoting Cooper's (1998:529) comment: 
“A relative sentence functions in many ways as 
a syntactic complex equivalent to an adjective. 
Often such a relative sentence is thought of as 
being as a whole in agreement with a substantive, 
whether noun, pronoun or substantivization. 
The case of the relative then has, against the 
general rule, no regard for its function within 
its own (relative) sentence”. Following his own 
argument, he concludes that only apparently 
we can say that the relative pronoun has been 
attracted to the case of its antecedent: indeed, 
“it is only upon reflection and with practiced sty- 
listic perception that it appears that the relative 
is agreeing with the syntactic function of its rela- 
tive sentence as a whole” (Cooper 1998:529). For 
this reason, he suggests that “it is more accurate 
to speak of the relative as assimilating (sc. ta the 
case function of its sentence)" (1998:529), rather 
than to define this phenomenon as attraction of 
the relative to its antecedent. 

A functional explanation is invoked by Grimm 
(2007), who has attempted to demonstrate that 
case attraction involving the relative or its ante- 
cedent takes place only if the attracted element 
shows high discourse prominence and is low in 
agentivity. The last feature could explain why the 
accusative, canonically representing the patient, 
i.e., an affected object, is normally attracted 
(Grimm 2007110). 

More recently, Van Way (20u) has tried to 
interpret the attraction of the relative and the 
attraction of its antecedent in the light of the 
classification of relative clauses proposed by 
typological research (cf., among others, Leh- 
mann 1984 and Comrie 1998). In particular, he 
argues that an attracted relative is no longer 
a true relative pronoun: rather, it functions as 
a relative marker that simply introduces the 
subordinate clause and marks it as ‘relative’, 
similarly to what happens in headless relative 
clauses. According to this approach, attracted 
relative clauses represent an instance of a spe- 
cific strategy of relativization, which is known 
as the ‘gap-type’: given that “a gap-type relative 
clause does not contain any overt information 
about what role the head noun is playing in the 
relative clause” (Van Way 2o0n:10), Greek rela- 
tive clauses introduced by an attracted pronoun 
may be regarded as corresponding to this type. 
Indeed, the relative pronoun does not show the 


canonical behavior proper to relative pronouns, 
since it is not inflected in the case correspond- 
ing to the syntactic role that it plays within the 
introduced clause. In cases like (4) or (5), for 
instance, the sole information about the role of 
the relative pronoun is given by the gap that is 
left by the direct object of the verb. Moreover, 
Van Way (201117) notes that “the use of the gap 
to understand the role of the head in the relative 
clause is much easier if the role is high on the 
noun phrase accessibility hierarchy proposed by 
Keenan and Comrie (1977)”, j.e., Subject > Direct 
Object > Indirect Object > Oblique > Posses- 
sive. On the basis of this hierarchy, positions 
higher in accessibility (subject and direct object, 
which are closer to the left of the sentence 
structure) are more easily subject to the process 
of relativization as compared to less accessible 
positions (i.e., positions which are closer to the 
right). This also means that “a head noun in a 
role on the left of this hierarchy (subject, direct 
object) can be modified without overtly express- 
ing the role by means of a relative pronoun; a 
head noun in a role on the right side (indirect 
object, oblique, possessive) needs overt marking 
with a relative pronoun” (Van Way 2011:17—-18). 
According to Van Way, this could explain why 
in Greek there are no examples of case attrac- 
tion involving relative pronouns which appear 
in those positions that correspond to indirect 
object, possessive or other oblique phrases: on 
the contrary, as already noted, attraction mainly 
takes place ifthe relative pronoun has the role of 
the direct object in the subordinate clause: “this 
is consistent with what this hierarchy predicts 
for syntactically constrained relative clauses and 
is thus a strong indication that instances of rela- 
tive case attraction are gap-type relative clauses 
introduced by relativizers that are marked for 
case by the matrix clause” (Van Way 2011:19). 

As compared to this, inverse attraction must 
be considered as a different phenomenon: the 
resulting relative clause corresponds to a head- 
internal relative clause, although the head noun 
appears before the relative pronoun. In other 
words, as is usual in Greek and Latin, a special 
~ word order is used for emphatic reasons (Van 
Way 2011:20). 


3.d. Other Instances of Case Attraction 

Humbert (1960:84) observed that when an 
+ impersonal verb governs an infinitive clause 
and takes a noun inflected as a dative, the 
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attribute referring to this noun may be attracted 
to the same case, rather than displaying the 
case which should be required by its syntactic 
function within the sentence, i.e., the accusa- 
tive. An example is quoted here (from Humbert 
1960:84): 


(10) émoige hupdarkhei démotikdi einai 
‘To me it is possible to be democratic’ (And. 
26.10) 


This phenomenon is not obligatory, as can be 
noted by comparing example (10) with the fol- 
lowing sentence, where the unattracted accusa- 
tive philous ‘friends’ is found in the infinitive 
clause (from Humbert 1960:84): 

(11) Lakedaimoniois  éxestin 
genésthai bebaids 

‘You can become firm friends with the Lace- 
daemonians’ (Thuc. 4.20) 


humin  philous 


By focusing on infinitive clauses in general, other 
scholars have noted that “when the subject of 
the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is 
often omitted, and a predicate noun is either 
attracted into the genitive or dative, or stands 
in the accusative in agreement with the omitted 
subject of the infinitive” (Smyth 1984:440). 

Finally, Smyth (1984:556) also classified the 
following case as an instance of attraction: “the 
subject of a comparative clause introduced by 
has or hosper ‘just like’, the verb of which is omit- 
ted, is often attracted into the case (usually the 
accusative) of the other member of the compari- 
son”, Smyth gives the following example: 


(12) oudamot gar estin Agoraton Athénaion einai 
hosper Thrastibouton 
‘It is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be 
an Athenian as Thrasybulus is’ (Lys. 13.72) 


This example shows how in the comparative 
phrase Adsper Thrasuboulon the noun is inflected 
in the accusative case because of attraction 
by the subject of the infinitive clause, i.e., Agdra- 
ton: indeed, hosper Thrasiboulon obviously 
stands for Aésper Thrasuiboulos (nom.) Athénaids 
(nom.) esti. 


4. MOOD ATTRACTION 


Mood attraction (or ‘modal assimilation’, as 
it is also called) takes place when the mood 
of a verb occurring in a subordinate clause 
(- Subordination), which may be dependent or 
sub-dependent, is assimilated to the mood of 
the matrix clause. In other words, one does not 
find the expected mood in a given subordinate 
clause, but the same mood as in the correspond- 
ing matrix clause. 

In Ancient Greek, mood attraction is repre- 
sented by three different cases: (i) attraction to 
the indicative; (ii) attraction to the optative, and, 
more rarely, (iii) attraction to the subjunctive. 
In general terms, this phenomenon can be con- 
sidered as the opposite of the oblique optative, 
which represents, indeed, a case of “modal asym- 
metry” (“dissymétrie modale”, Duhoux 1992:43). 

According to Smyth (1984), Greek mood 
attraction is limited to a specific contextual situ- 
ation: more specifically, it may occur only in 
“a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it 
depends” (Smyth 1984:489). On the other hand, 
when subordinate clauses are in a less close rela- 
tionship with the matrix clause “because they do 
not continue the same mental attitude but pres- 
ent a new shade of thought” (Smyth 1984:489), 
they are not generally attracted, but retain their 
original mood. Yet even in the first case, modal 
attraction is far from obligatory: often, it rather 
represents only a matter of stylistic choice. More- 
over, it occurs only in certain types of clause: for 
instance, moods are not normally attracted in 
clauses that are governed by verbs of fearing, or 
in interrogative indirect clauses. 

As mentioned above, mood attraction may 
involve the indicative (4.a.}, the optative and the 
subjunctive mood (4.b.). 


4.a. Attraction of the Indicative 

Subordinate clauses may show the indicative 
mood in a past temporal form if they are gov- 
erned by a past tense of the indicative denoting 
counterfactual modality in the matrix clause. 
This type of modal attraction is characteristic 
mainly of conditional relative clauses, temporal 
clauses and final clauses. 

A special case is represented by final clauses: 
the mood of the subordinate clause is assimilated 
only if the sentence expresses a purpose which 
has not been achieved or cannot be achieved, 
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despite the speaker's intent. At the same time, 
the matrix clause has to correspond to “an unful- 
filled wish, an unfulfilled apodosis, or a ques- 
tion with ou” (Smyth 1984:489). The following 
example may be quoted (Smyth ibid.): 


(13) ef gar @phelon, 6 Kriton, hoioi t’einai hoi 
palloi ta mégista kaka ergdzesthai, 
hina hoivi t ésan kai agatha ta mégista, kai 
kalés an eikhen 
‘I only wish, Crito, the people could accom- 
plish the greatest evils, that they might be 
able to accomplish also the greatest good 
things. Then all would be well’ (Pl. Crit. 
44d.6-8) 


As in the example above, Aina ‘so that’ is the 
conjunction which regularly introduces this type 
of final clause in post-Homeric Greek whenever 
attraction takes place. 

To conclude, modal attraction never occurs in 
final clauses when the agent’s purpose is focused 
on rather than the failure of achieving this pur- 
pose: in that case, the subjunctive or the optative 
are employed. 


4.b. Attraction of the Optative and the Subjunctive 
As is well-known, the Greek > optative mood 
may be found in independent clauses in order to 
denote possibility (potential optative) or in order 
to express desires and wishes (desiderative opta- 
tive). In subordinate clauses it is possible to find 
the oblique optative as a formal sign of oratio 
obliqua (+ Consecutio temporum et modorum), 
but also the optative due to modal attraction, as 
illustrated by the following example (from Cre- 
spo, Conti and Maquieira 2003:297): 


(14) tethnaién, hote moi mékéti tata méloi 
‘May I die when I be no more concerned 
with such things’ (Mimn. 1.2) 


When the matrix clause shows an optative that 
refers to the future (potential or desiderative 
optative), as in (14), modal attraction and thus 
occurrence of the optative may take place in the 
following types of subordinate clauses: 


i. In temporal clauses. 

ii. In conditional relative clauses that contain 
the particle dn (the mood may be assimi- 
lated only if the relative clause has an indefi- 
nite antecedent). 


iii. In final clauses (but here both the subjunc- 
tive and the future indicative are usually 
retained). 

iv. In interrogative indirect clauses, only if the 
corresponding direct question isequivalentto 
“a deliberative subjunctive’ (Smyth 1984:491). 

v. Inrelative clauses which denote purpose (yet 
they allow attraction very rarely). 


As already mentioned in Section 3, mood 
attraction is not obligatory in such subordinate 
clauses. As a consequence, assimilation and non- 
assimilation of moods may coexist in the same 
context, as shown by (15) (see Smyth 1984:491): 


(15) élthoimi d’‘hépou 
méte Kithairon <ém’ idoi> miards 
mete Kithairon’ dssoisin ego, 
méth’ hothi thirsou mném’ andkeitai 
‘May I go where accursed Kithairon may 
not see me, nor! may see Kithairon with my 
eyes, nor where a memorial of thyrsos has 
been dedicated’ (Eur. Bacch. 1383-1386) 


Modal attraction may also take place ifthe matrix 
clause shows an optative which refers “to gen- 
eral past time in a general supposition” (Smyth 
1984:491), and the corresponding dependent 
clause is mainly a conditional relative clause, a 
temporal clause or a consecutive clause intro- 
duced by héste (cf. Crespo, Conti and Maquieira 
2003:429), In all these subordinate clauses, the 
optative may be employed by force of modal 
attraction. 

Given that, ina consecutive clause, it is possible 
to find the same mood as in the matrix clause if 
that displays an optative or an indicative in a sec- 
ondary temporal form “functioning as irrealis in 
the past or present” (Humbert 19607123), with the 
particle dn appearing only in the matrix clause, 
according to Humbert (1960:122-123) this cannot 
be considered as a form of modal attraction, i.e., 
of “purely formal contamination” (“contagion 
purement formelle”). He claims that in this case 
“the modal determinants speak for themselves" 
(‘les déterminations modales s'expliquent pour 
elles-mémes", Humbert 1960:122-123). 

Finally, as regards assimilation to the subjunc- 
tive mood, it may be found in conditional relative 
clauses and in temporal clauses referring to the 
future or to a general present time: however, this 
form of modal attraction is not particularly well- 
attested in Ancient Greek (Smyth 1984:491). 
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Augment 


The augment is an inflectional verbal prefix, 
associated with past tense, occurring (in Greek) 
only in the indicative of the aorist, imperfect 
and pluperfect. Although attempts have been 
made to argue for its presence in other branches 
such as Slavic, Germanic (e.g. Gothic iddja 
‘| went’, as the reduplicated imperfect of ya 
‘go’) and Hittite (ésun ‘was’ from *e-Hes-m) (Sze- 
merényi (1996:297—299), the data are few, weak, 
and unconvincing. Its limited distribution to a 
few members of the Indo-European language 


family (Greek, Indo-Aryan, Iranian, Armenian 
and Phrygian) suggests a late common innova- 
tion within this group of languages. The rea- 
son for this restricted occurrence is not known. 
Sihler (1995:485) hints at some sort of aspectual 
significance, an insight supported by evidence 
from both Ancient Greek and Old Indic: in Old 
Persian and Avestan optatives the augment is 
used to mark repeated or habitual past action. 
In Greek, iteratives in -sk- both in Homer and 
Herodotus usually have no augment, suggesting 
some type ol aspectual incumpatibility. 

The augment was, in origin, an unaccented, 
independent word (*/,e-) of adverbial or deictic 
nature, meaning ‘yonder’, or ‘there’, extended 
metaphorically to refer to distance in time, 
rather than space. When added to a form already 
characterized for tense by “secondary endings’, 
it clarified or reinforced the notion of the ‘past’ 
tense: é-/uon ‘was loosening’ (impf.), é-lasa 
‘loosed’ (aor.), e-leliké ‘had loosed’ (pluperf.). 
Without the augment, forms were ambiguous 
and could be variously interpreted, as modals 
(injunctives, in the oldest usage), or with past, 
timeless, or even (occasionally) present refer- 
ence (for the injunctive see + Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). 


1. Types of Augment 

The augment is of two types: (1) the (original) 
syllabic, “qualitative” (also “epsilon”) augment, 
added to roots beginning with a consonant, of 
the shape e- (a- in Sanskrit, e- in Armenian), 
sometimes é- (@- in Sanskrit), if the root began 
with a digamma in Greek, or a resonant in San- 
skrit: Homeric éeidei from *éweid- ‘knew’; San- 
skrit @var ‘covered’ from root “wer ‘cover’; and (2) 
the “quantitative” or “temporal” augment, which 
is a feature of Greek only, whereby augment and 
root-initial (short) vowel are contracted, giving a 
long vowel: a > é (akouei ‘he hears’ > ékouse ‘he 
heard’), ai > éi (aidd ‘I sing’ > éidon ‘I sang’), e > 
é,i > i,o > d, etc. If the stem already begins with 
a long vowel, a “long” diphthong or ou, there is 
no change (Smyth 1956:146, §§ 435,496: Mastron- 
arde 19937114). 

Certain ancient parallel forms suggest that, 
in the mother language, or a dialectal variant 
thereof, the augment contracted with a root- 
initial vowel or laryngeal (and possibly s (Palmer 
1980:294), the so-called “long augment”): */,e-h,es 
> “és ‘was’ in (Homeric) éa ‘I was’, Vedic dsam 
‘| was’ (+ Laryngeal Changes). Sihler suggests 
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that it was on this pattern that the temporal aug- 
ment developed (1995:485). 

Exceptional or irregular cases of the augment 
usually involve roots beginning with 7, s, or w, or 
a combination thereof. For instance, if the root 
begins with r, the r is doubled after the augment: 
ripté ‘throw’ > érripton ‘threw’; sometimes the 
double zr is due to assimilation of wr (Homeric 
érrexa ‘did’ < wreg- ‘do'), or sr (érreon ‘flowed’, 
cf, Skt. sravati ‘flows’), Since digamma disap- 
peared early in the history of the language, many 
augmented forms show no trace of it, as dikoun 
from oikéd ‘dwell’ (< (w)otkos ‘household’). There 
are cases of “double augments’, such as from 
the verb méllo ‘be destined to’, with imperfect 
émellon as well as émellon, aorist eméllésa as well 
as eméllésa (Mastronarde 1993:132, nt.2). 

In Greek and Sanskrit, the augment is accented: 
é-pheron ‘carried’, Skt. d-bharam. In compound 
verbs, that is verbs composed of a prefix and a 
root, both in Greek and Sanskrit the augment 
occurs closest to the verbal root, between the 
prefix(es) and the root, and bears the accent 
(which may not precede it): prosballo ‘I attack’ 
> pros-é€-ballon ‘I attacked’, kat-é-graphon ‘I was 
writing down’, sun-é-legon ‘collected’, Sanskrit 
abhi-d-gacchat > abkydgacchat ‘approached’. 


2, lnclusion/Exclusion of Augment 

A single rather uncertain example of the syllabic 
augment is commonly cited in + Mycenaean (as 
per Ventris and Chadwick 1973:88, 532, 533): a-pe- 
do-ke, which, Chadwick concedes (2007:400) 
“may be /ap-edoke/ = Greek ap-é-doke)”. Even 
this lone example is disputed. It should be noted 
that, since the spelling of Mycenaean does not 
distinguish between long and short vowels, iden- 
tifying forms with the quantitative augment is 
problematic. Ittzés, however, argues for several 
other (as yet unacknowledged) Mycenaean aug- 
mented preterits (2004:148ff.). 

In Homer, as in the oldest Sanskrit (Veclic) 
texts, the augment (of both types) is frequently 
absent: phdto vs. éphato ‘said’, dkouse vs. ¢kouse 
‘heard’. Smyth (1956:147, §438c.) considers this 
optionality a reflection of the usage in the parent 
language, and consequently rejects the theory of 
Homer's “omission” of the augment. It is worth 
noting that in Homer, unaugmented forms are far 
more frequent in narratives than in speeches. In 
Attic tragedy, the augment is more often omitted 
in choral passages, rather than in the dialogue 


(prose) passages, such as messengers’ speeches 
(Smyth 1956:§438; see Smyth 1974:§§574—581 for 
specificities and examples). 

Bakker (2001) argues on the basis of evidence 
from the Homeric similes, where augmented aor- 
ists are the nile, that the inclusion of the augment 
has a pragmatic motivation, reflecting its histori- 
cal function as a deictic device to express “imme- 
diacy”: the verbal augment, originally a deictic 
element, marked “closeness, positive, observ- 
able occurrence” — events near to the speaker’s 
“present and immediate situation...As such, 
the augment on aorists as it is used in Homer is 
part of.,.the language of immediacy” (200115). 
This argument is strengthened by the possibility 
(severally advanced, as by Schwyzer, Cowsgill, 
Mayrhofer, cited in Szemerényi 1996:299) that 
one of the original possible meanings of the IE 
particle *h,e was ‘really’. 

The augment as a marker of ‘past’ became 
compulsory in the classical language. Augment- 
less forms were used as deliberate archaisms — 
“Homerisms” — poetic departures away from 
‘everyday’ language. 

In the later stages of Classical Greek, the aug- 
ment was (as in antiquity) frequently omitted, 
first in conrpound verbs (didgrapsen ‘wrote off’, 
g1 CE) and later in uncompounded (plérdsen 
‘filled’, 308 CE) (Papanastassiou 2007:616). Com- 
pound verbs with the augment were also subject 
to reanalysis, especially if they were not in com- 
mon use, with the (unaccented) augment affixed 
to the preverb, and the rest treated as a “simple” 
verb (ekathémén ‘sat’). Thus, “Analogical pres- 
sure led to a reanalysis of the originally compos- 
ite verb as a simplex ... allowing the augment to 
appear prefixed to the left of what was originally 
a preverb, rather than to the verbal head itself” 
( Joseph 2007:1441; Horrocks 2010:319). 

Horrocks (2010:319) notes that the temporal 
augment “fell quickly out of favour because of 
its variable forms and the destruction of the rel- 
cvant notion of lengthening by sound change.” 
The omission of temporal augment from the 
pluperfect was “normal usage in Byzantine liter- 
ary Greek” (Wahlgren 2010:529), not an anomaly, 
The syllabic augment was also undermined by 
sound change (+ Aphaeresis), surviving in Mod- 
ern Greek only when accented (unstressed aug- 
ments are, as a rule, omitted), In Armenian, the 
augment was retained only in the third person 
singular aorist, and only in forms which would 
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otherwise be monosyllabic, or consist of a sin- 
gle consonant (Klein 2007:1074) : eber ‘bore’ (cf. 
Greek éphere), ed ‘placed’ (cf. Skt. d-dhat), or 
eki ‘I came’ (Skt. agam). Szemerényi (1996:297) 
considers this part of an IE proclivity, also shared 
by Greek, “not to allow word length to fall below 
a certain minimum...in Greek omission of the 
augment is not permitted if thereby a short 
monosyllable would have resulted.” Thus, he 
notes (ibid.), sté and gro are allowed, but only 
ékta and éskhe, not “kta or *skhe. 


3. Comparative Evidence 

The augment in Indo-Aryan, Llranian. Avestan 
shares with Homeric Greek and Vedic Sanskrit 
the tripartite present : aorist : perfect verbal 
system. In both Avestan and Old Persian, the 


notion of past is “emphasized by the addition of 


the augment” (a-) to imperfect injunctive / aor- 
ist injunctive forms. In Old Persian past tenses 
always have the augment, but in Avestan its use 
is “rare and its function not well understood” 
(2007:865-866). In addition to its use in the 
indicative, it is used regularly in the optative 
to indicate repeated, or habitual past action: 
auuaroit ‘he would carry’ (< bara); Old Persian 
avdjantyat ‘he would kill’. 

Vedic Sanskrit reflects the oldest (injunctive) 
usage, where: “augmentless forms are more than 
half as common as the augmented” (Whitney 
1889:§587a). Most are made from the aorist sys- 
tem, with equally modal/non-modal usage, and 
more often with past than present tense value. 
They are especially common in subjunctives 
with the prohibitive particle ma. In addition to 
its use in the aorist system (akarsit ‘did’), the 
augment is used to form an imperfect in the 
present system (karoti ‘does’ > akarot ‘did, was 
doing’), a plupertect (rare, and only in the oldest 
language) in the (reduplicated) perfect system 
(cakara ‘did’ > acakrat ‘had done’), and a condi- 
tional in the future system (Aarisyati ‘will do’ > 
akarisyat ‘would do’). As in Classical Greek, the 
use of the augment became obligatory in Clas- 
sical Sanskrit; augmentless forms were used as 
“deliberate archaisms”. 

The only other IE languages where the aug- 
ment is attested are Phrygian and Armenian. 
As in Mycenaean, the documented appearance 
of the augment in Phrygian is limited, with the 
single example being e-dea-s ‘he established’ 
(<*h,e-dheh,-t ‘put’, cf. Skt. a-dhat, Arm. ed, Gk. 


é-the-men 3 pl.). Armenian documents appear in 
the fourth c. CE, after the conversion of the Arme- 
nian people to Christianity. Classical Armenian 
is heavily influenced by Iranian (much as Eng- 
lish was by Latinate vocabulary after the Nor- 
man Invasion). One conservative feature that 
Armenian retained, despite significant changes 
to the verbal system, was the augment, although, 
as stated above, only in restricted contexts. For 
details on the use of the augment in Armenian 
see Klein (2007). 

The augment survives today in Greek (éphuga 
‘| departed’), and in Yaghnobi, a descendant 
of the ltranian language Sogdian (Szemerényi 
1996:297-298). 

The literature on the augment is relatively 
extensive but somewhat dated, much of it 
undertaken before the “discovery” of Hittite. See 
Szemerényi (1994) or Bakker (2001) for refer- 
ences to older work. For modern work, see Bak- 
ker (2001 and references therein). There is also 
a 2002 PhD thesis by Frederick James Pagniello, 
entitled The Homeric augment: a deictic particle. 
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Auxiliaries 
1, THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Auxiliaries have received considerable atten- 
tion within many theoretical approaches, which 
have offered different views on their defining 
properties. Generally speaking, auxiliaries can 
be described as a means of marking temporal, 
aspectual (-- Aspect (and Tense)), and modal 
features of the event denoted by the verb with 
which they are syntactically associated (e.g. she 
has done it). In a number of languages (as in 
European languages), they can also express other 
grammatical categories, such as + voice. How- 
ever, many controversial issues accompany the 
debate on auxiliaries, the most fundamental of 
which concerns their own categorial status, that 
is, whether they should be considered as lexical 
(verb-like) items or rather as an autonomous 
class of grammatical devices. Another hypoth- 
esis has emerged over the last few decades (see, 
among others, Bolinger 1980, Givén 1989), and 
has received a full systematization within gram- 
maticalization theory (see Brinton 1988, Heine et 
al. i991, and Hopper and Traugott 1993, inter al.). 
According to this approach, auxiliaries and verbs 
are placed at different points along the same con- 
tinuum of grammaticalization: full verb > quasi- 
auxiliary (or vector verb) > auxiliary > — clitic 
> affix. In the leftmost part of this verb-to-affix 
chain, we typically find verbs expressing general 
meanings, relative to the physical domain (e.g. 
‘be’, ‘go/come’, ‘have’), the temporal domain (e.g. 
‘begin/become’, ‘finish’, ‘remain'), the intra-sub- 
jective domain (e.g, ‘want’), the inter-subjective 
domain (e.g. ‘must’, ‘permit’) (see Kuteva 1993 
and 1995). The generality and, hence, the high 
frequency of such verbs favor their transition 
towards grammatical values, which according 
to Heine (1993) is triggered by a mechanism of 
metaphorical abstraction. Heine brings back the 
“general” verbs to basic event schemas character- 
ized by propositional content, such as /ocation 
("X is at Y"), motion (“X moves to/from Y"), action 
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("X does Y”), volition (“X wants Y”), possession 
(“X has Y"), and change-of-state ("X becomes Y”). 
In these schemas, the position of the comple- 
ment Y is filled by noun phrases (NPs) denoting 
objects (or adverbial phrases denoting space) 
(+ Complementation). The origin of grammati- 
calization consists in a metaphorical extension 
from the concrete (physical) domain of objects 
to the more abstract domain of the events (typi- 
cally non-finite verbal forms). Thus, the first 
consequence of the semantic shift is polysemy, 
as two different meanings overlap within the 
semantic network of the same item (e.g. John is 
going to town soon, where be going to denotes 
motion; John is going to get sick soon, where it 
denotes futurity), sometimes producing ambigu- 
ity of reading (fonh is going to work soon). More- 
over, the propositional structure suggests that 
the process concerns not only the auxiliary, but 
the entire sequence in which it is engaged, which 
is reanalyzed as a single, holistic unit (i.e., a peri- 
phrastic construction). Once a verb acquires a 
grammatical function, its autonomy tends to 
decrease: at a semantic level, its lexical seman- 
tics tend to become “bleached” (desemanticiza- 
tiori); at a morpho-syntactic level, the verb loses 
its verbal properties, such as argument structure, 
the ability to form + imperatives, to be nominal- 
ized, to passivize, to be separately negated, to 
occur in a free position within the sentence, etc. 
(decategorization). A further step may consist 
in cliticization, that is, the loss of autonomy as a 
word, and, at the end of the process, we may find 
an affix. Along this chain, auxiliaries are “neither 
clearly lexical nor clearly grammatical units" 
(Heine 1993:21). Depending on their degree of 
grammaticalization, they exhibit more verhal or 
more grammatical properties; in other words, 
auxiliaries should be described as a prototypi- 
cal category, whose internal configuration may, 
moreover, be re-shaped within the diachrony of 
a language. 


2. AUXILIARIES IN ANCIENT GREEK 


The prototypical auxiliary in Ancient Greek is 
eimi ‘to be’, that is, a verb of state belonging, 
according to Heine’s (2003) terms, to the schema 
of location. It is involved in three — participial 
periphrases conveying aspectual values: 


i. Eimi + + perfect participle. Already docu- 
mented in Homer, this construction represents 
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the oldest verbal periphrasis. It first occurs for 
the simple perfect and pluperfect indicative, 
especially in the third-person singular (Smyth 
19207182; Aerts 1965:51), and expresses a resulting 
state in the present (periphrastic perfect) or in 
the past (periphrastic pluperfect): 


(1) épeilésen mitthon ho de tetelesménos esti 
‘He made a threat, which is now accom- 
plished’ (Hom. Jf. 1.388) 


The periphrasis mostly involves + middle per- 
fect participles, which were -stative and 
intransitive (and later developed a more clearly 
+ passive meaning, triggered by the creation of a 
new transitive have-perfect; see Drinka 2003:112). 
The high degree of grammaticalization of this 
periphrasis is evidenced by its integration within 
the inflectional paradigm, where it is suppletive 
in the third person (especially plural) of the 
perfect and pluperfect medio-passive of verbs 
with occlusive stem and the perfect subjunctive 
and optative (see Jannaris 1897:197; Aerts 1965:51) 
(+ Perfect, Formation of). 

ii. Kimi + + present participle. This was the 
first periphrasis to attract scholars’ attention 
(Alexander 1883; Barbelenet 1913; Jannaris 1897). 
Eimi occurs in combination with a present par- 
ticiple already in Homer, but such cases should 
be considered as adjectival periphrases (with 
eimi still occurring as an independent form), 
according to Aerts (1965). Aerts claims that the 
verbal periphrasis is not documented before the 
tragedians, as in (2), where it appears to be 
modelled on the example of the perfect periph- 
rasis, as indicated by its static character (“situa- 
tion-fixing, situation-describing”), as well as the 
usually intransitive meaning (— Transitivity). 
Although this characterization still favors the 
adjectivization of the participle, in many cases 
the construction can be surely considered a real 
aspectual periphrasis: 


(2) deinds athumd mé blépon ho mantis éi 
‘T have dread fears that the seer can see’ 
(Soph. OT 747) 


This periphrasis is used as a variant of a syn- 
thetic form of verbs denoting a state (Rijksbaron 
1999:27; Duhoux 2000:285—290), that is, it rep- 
resents a “categorial periphrasis’ according to 
the terminology of Haspelmath (2000:660). Eimi 
+ present participle also developed a progres- 


sive value (cf. Eng. be + -ing); however, there 
is no agreement among scholars as to whether 
this sense represents a later development, 
which overlaps with the situation-fixing value in 
+ Koine (see Smyth 1920:414, Aerts 1965:52, inter 
al.), or can be traced as far back as Ancient Greek 
(see, inter al., Bjorck 1940:71-72, Gonda 1959:105, 
Dietrich 1973, Amenta 2003:69; see Bentein 2012 
for a summary of this debate). 

iii. Eimé + — aorist participle. It is rarely used 
and, in most occurrences, it should be consid- 
ered an adjectival, rather than a verbal, periph- 
rasis (Aerts 1965:27—-35): 


(3) oudé ti nedterén eimi poiésas niin é kai en 
eirenéi eothea poiein 
‘I am not acting any differently now than 
J am used to acting in a time of peace’ (Hdt. 
4.127.1) 


As for the exact aspectual value, some authors 
consider it as an equivalent of the + perfect 
(see Bjérck 1940:74, Drinka 2007:12, inter al.), 
but this hypothesis has been criticized by Aerts 
(1965:27), who claims that “in view of the aspect 
of the aorist [...] one expects a factual meaning 
that establishes action instead of a static, sit- 
uation-fixing meaning”. The periphrasis would 
significantly spread in the 1st century CE, with 
eimi occurring in the imperfect tense (Bjérck 
1940:74-77); according to Aerts (1965:76), this 
usage represents a Koiné innovation rather than 
evolving from the ancient language. 

Beside eimi, other verbs of state are involved 
in Greek verbal periphrases, such as ékho ‘to 
have’ and tunkhdno ‘(to hit,) to happen to be’, 
which conveys a static value when occurring in 
combination with a participle: 

iv. ékho + aorist participle. It has a perfect 
value denoting the permanence of a result 
attained (Smyth 1920:437). The construction 
(“skhéma attikén”) mostly occurs with active 
participles and becomes fully grammaticalized 
in the 5th century BCE: 


(4) kax eusebén blasténtas ekbalois’ ékheis 
‘While you have cast out the earlier born...’ 
(Soph. EL 590) 


According to Drinka (2007:102; see also Aerts 
1965), this development should be connected 
to the history of the Greek perfect; it responds 
to the need for a transitive counterpart to the 
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intransitive perfect, so that the attention may 
be focused on the state of the object. Thus, the 
periphrasis may be considered suppletive for not 
yet existing synthetic forms (Dietrich 1973:111). In 
Classical Greek sporadic cases of ékhd + perfect 
participle may be considered as variants enhanc- 
ing the resultative meaning (see Aerts 1965:131). 

v. tunkhdno + present (but also perfect or 
aorist) participle. This construction occurs fre- 
quently, both with animate and inanimate sub- 
jects; moreover, throughout the history of the 
language it appears to generalize from verbs of 
state to all types of Aktionsart (+ Lexical Aspect 
(Aktionsart)); thus, it may be considered as a 
grammaticalizing construction (Bentein 2011). 

Other verbs covering a (quasi-)auxiliary func- 
tion are verbs denoting existence, such as gigno- 
mai + present or perfect participle (see Coseriu 
1975), as well as phasal verbs, i.e., verbs express- 
ing beginning, continuation, or end of a state of 
affairs, such as drkhomai and huparkhd, both ‘to 
begin’ (Rijksbaron 1999120), which occur with 
the present participle. In most cases, however, 
we are dealing with expressive alternatives to 
eimi, showing a low degree of generalization. 
Moreover, their usage significantly diminishes in 
post-Classical Greek (Dietrich 1973). 

In Ancient Greek, the participial constructions 
also involve motion verbs, such as érkhomai/eimi 
‘to go’, hekd ‘to come’, and baind ‘to go’: 

vi. érkhomai/eimi + future participle. These 
denote the imminence of a future action. This 
construction appears to be grammaticalizing 
throughout the history of the Greek language. 
As Létoublon (1982) observes, in Herodotus they 
only occur in the first person with verbs of say- 
ing, as in (5), and this low degree of generaliza- 
tion suggests a metaphorical, rather than a real 
periphrastic, use: 


(5) ego dé peri mén toutdn ouk érkhomai eréon 
hos... 
‘For my part I am not going to say that...’ 
(Hdt. 1.5.3.) 


However, in Plato a spread to different lexical 
types is documented, which indicates a shift 
from metaphorical verb to auxiliary. 

vii. érkhomai/eimi + present participle. This 
construction, which is attested in Plato and later 
in Biblical Greek (see Amenta 2003:92), seems to 
prelude to a durative value, but we are still deal- 
ing with a metaphorical value, as the verb does 
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not lose its lexical semantics (Létoublon 1982:191; 
Dietrich 1972:211). 

viii. hékod + future or present participle (spo- 
radically with perfect and aorist; see Dietrich 
1973; Bentein 2012). The finite verb maintains 
its basic spatial meaning and the construction 
should very rarely be considered periphrastic. 
The same holds for baind ‘go’, which does not 
lose its lexical value and shows a low degree of 
grammaticalization (Dietrich 1973). 

ix. Finally, méllé ‘be about to, be on the point 
of’ expresses the imminence of an action when 
occurring with + infinitive forms. The aspectual 
value of such a periphrasis has been a matter of 
debate among scholars. According to Rijksbaron 
(1999:34-35), the periphrasis expresses a future 
state of affairs, also indicating aspectual distinc- 
tions when occurring with the present and aor- 
ist infinitive; it is a variant of the simple future 
when it combines with the future infinitive. 
On the other hand, Szemereényi (1951:346—368) 
emphasizes that the basic meaning of mello is ‘to 
go’ and, as a consequence, the periphrasis with 
the infinitive conveys the same meaning as that 
of érkhomai + future participle. 
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EGLE MOCCLARO. 


Balkan Sprachbund: 
Early Evidence in Greek 


1. THE BALKAN SPRACHBUND 


‘Sprachbund is a German term, currently used 
in Linguistics to refer to a linguistic areu, i.e. 
to use Thomason’s definition (2000:311), “{...] a 
geographical region containing a group of three 
or more languages that share some structural 
features as a result of contact rather than as a 
result of accident or inheritance from a common 
ancestor”. The expression ‘Balkan Sprachhund’ 
thus denotes a linguistic area largely identifiable 
with the Balkans. This region of southeastern 
Europe, geographically a bridge between East 
and West, has over the centuries been the stage 
of complex historical, political and social events, 
which in turn have resulted in situations of bi- 
or multilingualism. The sustained and extensive 
linguistic contact between speakers of differ- 
ent Balkan languages brought about the striking 
structural convergences characteristic of the Bal- 
kan Sprachbund — so-called ‘Balkanisms' — even 
though each language retains its own identity. 
A further remark is in order here. While the 
origins of linguistic phenomena considered 
Balkanisms often go far back in time, actual 
convergences between Balkan languages did 
not emerge until the Medieval period and only 
reached their current form later, above all during 
the centuries of the Ottoman period (15th—early 
20th c. CE) (see, among others, Banfi 1985:44-45 
and Friedman 2011:281). Given the complexity of 
the development of Balkanisms and their rela- 
tively late occurrence in the history of Greek, 
this article provides only a brief overview of the 


Balkan Sprachbund and related issues. It reviews 
the early evidence of those phenomena that later 
became Balkanisms, taking into consideration 
Greek language data up to the Medieval period 
and, where necessary, up to the present day. 
The Balkan Sprachbund is a well-known and 
well-investigated linguistic area, so much so that 
there is a specific field of research called ‘Balkan 
linguistics’, with Sandfeld’s seminal study (1930, 
first edition in Danish 1926) being the milestone. 
However, initial research into this topic dates 
back to the beginning of the igth c., and thus 
there is now a considerable body of literature 
with a large number of articles and monographs 
(for an exhaustive picture of the developmem 
and current state of this field of study see e.g, 
Schaller 1975, Banfi 1985, and Friedman's recent 
review published ii 201; see also Tzitzilis and 
Symeonidis 2000), Suffice it to say that, beginning 
in the 1960's, Balkan linguistics, up until then 
mostly devotecl to the detection and descrip- 
tion of Balkanisms, began to arouse interest in 
other fields of linguistics, such as research into 
contact-induced change and typology. 


2. THE BALKAN LANGUAGES 


As formulated by Schaller (1975), the term ‘Bal- 
kan languages’ refers only to the languages of 
the Balkans which participate in the Balkan 
Sprachbund, while the label ‘languages of the 
Balkans’ denotes a broader geographical con- 
cept, including all the languages spoken in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

The following outline of Balkan languages is 
largely adapted from Banfi (1985) and Friedman 
(2006; 2011), to whom the reader is referred for a 
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more extensive description and bibliographical 
references. According to the classification crite- 
ria traditionally used in Balkan linguistics, some 
languages (listed below in group A) are con- 
sidered of greater importance and play a lead- 
ing role, while others (listed below in group B) 
occupy a more peripheral position. 

Group A: Greek with its dialects; Albanian, 
which constitutes its own branch of the Indo- 
European family and is split into two major 
dialects (Gheg and Tosk); Daco-Romanian (now 
simply called Romanian), Aromanian, Megleno- 
Romanian and Istro-Romanian, which together 
with Dalmatian (see Group B) form the so-called 
‘Balkan Romance’ group; the south Slavic lan- 
guages — also called the ‘Balkan Slavic’ group - 
which include Bulgarian, Slavomacedonian and 
the so-called Torlak dialects of former Serbo- 
Croatian (now called Bosnian/Croatian/Serbian). 
These languages, albeit all Indo-European, are 
not very closely related to one another as they 
belong to different subgroups of the family. 

Group B: the different varieties of Dalmatian 
that died out by the end of the 19th c. CE; the 
Balkan dialects of Romani; Judezmo (also known 
as Judaeo-Spanish or Ladino). As far as non- 
Indo-European varieties are concerned, West 
Rumelian Turkish and Gagauz should also be 
mentioned here. 


3. BALKANISMS. A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


As observed above, the term ‘Balkanisms’ refers 
to the linguistic convergences which now, as 
the result of long and complex periods of con- 
tact, characterize the languages of the Balkan 
Sprachbund at every linguistic level, even though 
morphosyntactic Balkanisms occupy a central 
position. As far as the origins and the evolu- 
tion of individual Balkanisms are concerned, 
many scholars admit that it is neither easy nor 
always possible to establish their dynamics with 
certainty. It is, however, very likely that sociolin- 
guistic factors, as well as the selection of those 
linguistic features more suitable for communica- 
tion in a contact situation, have played a major 
role. In such a context, language contact would 
often have acted as a triggering or strengthen- 
ing factor for pre-existing tendencies in each 
individual language with congruent results, ie., 
Balkan convergences (Lindstedt 2000; Fried- 
man 2011:283-284). Other previously proposed 
theories, particularly the hypothesis of the pre- 
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dominant influence of one (or more) linguis- 
tic substratum, have been abandoned (see e.g. 
Banfi 1985:112-131, Lindstedt zooo or Friedman 
2006:670—671). It should be made clear that a 
structural convergence in the Balkan Sprach- 
bund does not usually imply any formal iden- 
tity of expression, since every Balkan language 
attains convergence by its own means with a 
consequent lack of cross-linguistic uniformity 
on the level of expression. Given these premises, 
it follows that it is not only the realization but 
also the presence of any given feature which is 
not uniform in all Balkan languages. 

This complex and varied scenario is also 
reflected in the relevant literature. Not only 
does the number of features labeled as Balkan- 
isms vary, sometimes considerably, from scholar 
to scholar, but some scholars identify differ- 
ent degrees of ‘Balkanicity’ in the languages of 
the area. We need only cite Schaller’s (1975) 
distinctions between Balkan languages of first, 
second or third degree, and between what may 
be viewed as a set of primary and secondary 
Balkanisms. 

For our purposes the following list, largely 
adapted from Sandfeld (1930), Banfi (1985), Feuil- 
let (2001), Joseph (2003) and Friedman (2006), 
which includes the features most commonly 
investigated in the literature, will suffice. The 
lack of a given Balkanism in Greek is indicated 
in square brackets. 


3.a. Phonology 

As noted e.g. by Banfi (1985:45-51) and Fried- 
man (2006:660—661) concerning the phonology 
of Balkan languages, it is more appropriate to 
identify tendencies rather than real phonologi- 
cal convergences, particularly regarding conso- 
nants. Some of the most salient features are the 
following: 


i. the existence of a five-vowel system (é/u, 
e/o, a), without any phonological opposition 
either between long and short vowels or between 
oral and nasal vowels; 

ii. the presence of a stressed schwa in most 
Balkan languages |Gk. lacks this feature ]; 

iii. the opposition between palatalized and 
non-palatalized velar consonants (e.g. [k] vs. [c]), 
neutralized in some Balkan languages, which is. 
perhaps, the most salient tendency pertaining 
to consonant sounds [in some Southern Greek 
dialects, palatals are lacking]; 
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iv. concerning prosody, finally, it is worth 
noting that Balkan languages have a dynamic 
accent whose position is usually restricted to 
one of the last three syllables of a word. 


3.b. Morphosyntax and Syntax 

Most morphosyntactic and syntactic Balkan- 
isms can be viewed as part of a general typo- 
logical process towards analytic languages (see 
eg. Tomi¢ 20061). Among the most notable 
convergences, the following features should be 
pointed out: 


i. case syncretism, which occurred in most 
Balkan languages, generally leading to strongly 
reduced nominal inflection systems and to 
the substantial development of prepositional 
phrases (+Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of )). One particularly notable conver- 
gence is the merger of genitive and dative or, 
rather, of the expression of Possession and dative 
(of + Recipient and > Beneficiary); 

ii, the expression of possessive relationships 
by means of pronominal clitics; 

lii. the use of a postposed definite article 
[Standard Modern Greek, strictly speaking, lacks 
this Balkanism}; 

iv. the so-called ‘pronominal object doubling’ 
construction, consisting of the use of weak per- 
sonal pronouns which co-index noun phrases 
functioning as direct or indirect objects (some 
Balkan languages also have the reduplication 
of the possessive, but this is a less frequent phe- 
nomenon and restricted to specific contexts, see 
Friedman 2006:663); 

v. the expression of adjectival comparison by 
means of analytic constructions; 

vi. the formation of numerals from 1: to 19 
according to the scheme ‘one/two/three...on 
ten’ [Gk. does not have this type of construction 
and maintains the system of Class. Gk.}; 

vii. the loss of distinction between goal and 
location, both concepts being expressed by the 
same prepositions and adverbs; 

viii. the reduced use or the loss of the infini- 
tive, which is replaced by subordinate clauses 
with finite verb forms; 

ix. the expression of the future tense by 
means of an analytic construction involving a 
reduced form of the auxiliary verb ‘to want’; 

x. the use of the analytic future construction 
with a past tense to express the conditional 
mood; 
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xi. the formation of an analytic perfect con- 
struction comprising the verb ‘have’ as auxiliary 
and a non-finite main verb; 

xii. the grammatical expression of evidential- 
ity, a category concerning the positive vs. nega- 
tive ‘evidence’ of given information, that is to 
say, if the speaker has directly witnessed the 
event described or if, on the contrary, the infor- 
mation has been referred to him by someone 
else, etc, [Gk. does not possess this feature]. 


3.c. Lexicon 

As far as the individuation and the description of 
a linguistic area are concerned, it is well known 
that lexical parallels play a minor role compared 
to morphosyntactic convergences. Nevertheless, 
some brief remarks on this topic are in order. 
Lexical borrowing in the Balkan Sprachbund is 
not only the clearest evidence of various politi- 
cal and cultural contacts between the languages 
of the area which have occurred over the centu- 
ries; it also bears witness to influences external 
to the Balkan Sprachbund itself, whose origins 
and development are sometimes difficult to 
trace. We need only mention the role of the pre- 
Latin substrate and the influence of various lan- 
guages with powerful political and cultural sway, 
such as Byzantine Greek, Slavic, Romance and 
Turkish. Typologically, lexical parallels mostly 
consist of: (a) loanwords, also including dis- 
course particles, conjunctions and interjections; 
(b) less frequently, derivational morphemes; 
(c) idioms, collocations and calqued expressions 
(see Banfi 1985:81—11, Joseph 2003, and Friedman 
2006:669—670, among other sources). 


4. GREEK AS A BALKAN LANGUAGE 


As mentioned in the previous section, Mod. Gk. 
shares many Balkanisms but lacks certain impor- 
tant features such as the ‘one on ten’ numeration 
system, the use of a postposed definite article 
and the grammatical expression of evidentialily. 
This situation has led some scholars to assign to 
Mod. Gk. a ‘lower degree’ of Balkanization com- 
pared to other languages of the region (see e.g. 
Schaller 1975, Linstedt 2000). However, the lack 
of a given feature does not automatically imply 
that some languages played a minor role in the 
Balkan Sprachbund, whereas it is also true that 
the so-called ‘lower degree’ of Balkanization is 
open to various interpretations. Indeed, it is well 
known that Greek was a language of prestige 
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and high culture during the Koine era and later 
gained further ascendancy as the language of the 
Byzantine Empire. Generally speaking, and leav- 
ing aside the various dynamics underlying the 
origin of any given Balkanism in a complex bilin- 
gual or multilingual situation, the strong cultural 
and political role of Greek must have been a 
significant factor in two different ways. On the 
one hand, it may have favored the development 
and the spread of a given Greek feature to the 
other Balkan languages; on the other hand, the 
high prestige of Greek may also have preserved it 
against the influence of other languages. In other 
words, in a bilingual or multilingual situation, 
the speakers of a linguistic variety of prestige are 
less motivated to learn a second language (Lind- 
stedt 2000:242—243). 

A further point should be made here. It is well 
known that Greek is the only Balkan language 
for which we have uninterrupted documenta- 
tion from earliest times to the present, and this 
makes it possible to trace back to ancient, and 
occasionally extremely ancient, phases the first 
evidence of those innovations which did not 
become consolidated until later stages of Greek, 
in particular during the period of Medieval Greek 
(see further + Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek). Indeed, this was the most sig- 
nificant phase that marks the transition from the 
ancient to the modern language. This situation 
has led some scholars, in some way or another, 
to bestow upon Greek a privileged position in 
Balkan linguistics. In this case, too, scholarly 
opinion diverges, occasionally markedly. As a 
matter of fact, some (such as Sandfeld 1930) 
attribute the origin of almost all Balkanisms to 
the influence and prestige of Byz. Gk., whose 
sway was felt for many centuries, even after the 
fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks, or 
else they already classify Med. Gk. as a Balkan 
language (Tzitzilis 2000). On the other hand, on 
the basis of the very same data, other scholars 
(see e.g. Andriotis and Kourmoulis 1968) main- 
tain that all features considered Balkanisms are 
nothing more than the result of the influence 
of Greek, thus questioning the very existence 
of the Balkan Sprachbund. Yet the above-men- 
tioned hypotheses raise some evident questions, 
mostly due to the lack of documentation regard- 
ing the early stages of other Balkan languages. 
Moreover, as observed by Joseph (2007:693), “the 
mere occurrence of an innovation in earlier Gk. 
does not necessarily qualify it as the beginning 
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of modern-like characteristics early on’, particu- 
larly in an area such as the Balkans, where — as 
observed above — linguistic features are deeply 
influenced by the various dynamics of linguistic 
contact which have occurred over the centuries 
(for more details, see Lindstedt 2000:236-237, 
Bubenik 2001:8—10, Joseph 2003). 

Given these premises, the following section 
will be devoted to a brief overview pertaining to 
the development in Greek of those phenomena 
which are especially interesting from the per- 
spective of Balkan Linguistics. 


5. EARLY EVIDENCE OF THE PHENOMENA: 
A SYNTHESIS 


As far as phonology is concerned, most of the 
above-mentioned phenomena were already in 
place in Koine Greek; in particular the process 
of simplification of the Class. Gk. vowel system 
was already advanced at that time, although 
it reached its current form only by the 1oth- 
uth c. CE, with the shift of [y] to [i] (+ Vowel 
Changes, + Vowel Fronting; see e.g. Horrocks 
2010:160—170; 274). 

If we turn to morphosyntax and specifically 
the genitive-dative merger, we see that the dative 
case has disappeared in Greek, having been pro- 
gressively replaced by other means of expression 
and above all by the genitive case, e.g. SMGk. 
to oniti ths Aovxlas [to 'spiti tis Lu'cias] 'Lucy’s 
house’ and to edwoe me¢ Aouxiac [to ‘edose tis 
Lu'cias| ‘S/he gave it to Lucy’ (the SMGk, exam- 
ples cited are mostly taken from Holton et al. 
1997; + Case (including Syncretism)). This is in 
contrast to other Balkan languages, which have 
preserved dative forms or dative-like preposi- 
tional phrases. Following most scholars, even 
though the early indications of this phenom- 
enon especially outside Greece go far back in 
time (see, for example, the fluctuation in usage 
in Egyptian papyri dating to 2nd-ist c. BCE), 
the dative case continues to be in use until the 
7th-8th c. CE, but by the 10th c. CE it also 
disappears from literary texts, Throughout this 
process, the dative progressively gives ground 
both to the accusative (also as a result of sound 
changes), and to the genitive; moreover, preposi- 
tional phrases in Med. Gk., such as ets (> se) + acc. 
(example t) and did (> ja) + acc. occur, express- 
ing Recipient and Beneficiary roles, respectively 
(Bubenik 2001:25). 
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(1) Té plAov tou mapddwxe ot Lava [To 'filon tu 
pa'radoce sti 'mana] 
‘He gave his kiss to the mother’ (Erotokr. 
196,16) 


This variety is mirrored by SMGk. where, how- 
ever, the use of the accusative in place of the 
ancient dative is restricted to northern dialects. 

As observed by Sandfeld (1930287), the 
expression of possessive relationships by means 
of pronominal clitics (-mou, -sou, etc.) rather 
than possessive adjectives (eds, sds, etc.) is a 
phenomenon closely connected to the afore- 
mentioned genitive-dative merger (+ Personal 
Pronouns, Use of). In fact, the genitive clitic 
form of personal pronouns is used in Greek to 
express both attributive possession (e.g. SMGk. 
o matépac Lov [o pa‘teraz mu] ‘my father’) and 
dative functions (e.g. SMGk. midce Lou To aAaTt 
['‘piase mu to a'lati] ‘Get me the salt'), while 
in other Balkan languages a dative clitic form 
prevails in the same functions. An increasing 
use of the genitive pronominal clitic had already 
started in Koine Gk., and data from the New 
Testament (example 2) provide interesting evi- 
dence of both phenomena (for a more detailed 
analysis, see e.g. Bubenik 2001:42—47; Horrocks 
2007:628-629; 2010:108-109). 


(2) déxason sou ton huidn 
‘Glorify your Son’ (foAn 17:1) 


‘Pronominal object doubling’ is a_ relatively 
widespread phenomenon, comparatively more 
frequent in the Balkan Sprackbund but also 
occurring e.g. in Romance languages (e.g. Ital. 
ame mi semora, Fr, a mai il me semble, SMGk. 
Eeva pov patvetat [e'mena miu 'fenete] ‘it seems 
TO ME’). As far as the chronology of this feature 
is concerned, according to Friedman (2011:283), 
early evidence is attested in NT Gk., possibly due 
the influence of Latin. The causes for the devel- 
opment of this construction — strictly associ- 
ated with semantic and pragmatic features such 
as animacy, definiteness and referentiality - 
are to be found in the interaction between the 
loss of synthetic morphology and discourse fac- 
tors, such as topicalization, focus and emphasis 
(Bubenik 2001:60—71; Friedman 2006:662—663). 
The expression of adjectival comparison by 
means of analytic structures is the more com- 
mon construction in SMGk. (e.g. mio yAuxés 
[pjo yli'kos] ‘sweeter’), even though synthetic 
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forms are still in use (e.g. yAuxétepoc/yAuxutEe pos 
[yli*koteros/yli'citeros]). According to Banfi 
(1985:55-56), occurrences of the analytic struc- 
ture are frequently found in the Byzantine 
period, from the 8th-gth c. CE (+ Comparison). 

Both allation, a goal-oriented movement, and 
location, as a consequence of the loss of for- 
mal distinction between these two notions, are 
expressed by means of a single morpheme; this 
is also a fairly widespread phenomenon both 
in Vulgar Latin and the Romance languages. 
Such a process, whose early evidence in Gk. 
dates back to a pre-Christian stage, involves 
both adverbs (e.g. the SMGk. adv. aout [a'lu] 
‘somewhere else’, used to denote both allation 
and location, vs. the Class. Gk. adverbs dllothi 
‘somewhere else’ and dilose ‘(towards) some- 
where else’, expressing location and allation 
respectively) and prepositional phrases (cf. the 
SMGk. ae [se] + acc. to denote both allation and 
location) (Banfi 1985:75-76, Bubenik 2001:24—27; 
~+ Adverbs; + Adpositional Phrase). 

The loss or the reduction in the use of the 
infinitive is undoubtedly one of the most salient 
convergences that can be viewed as part of a 
more general process, according to which infini- 
tival clauses are gradually replaced by finite verb 
structures. It is worth noting that the Greek lan- 
guage played a central role in the formation of 
this Balkanism (for details see e.g. Joseph 1983, 
a work devoted entirely to the Balkan infini- 
tive). As far as the development of this feature 
in Greek is concerned, even though occurrences 
of structures with a finite verb form rather than 
an infinitival clause are already attested in Class. 
Gk., the replacement of the infinitive becomes 
more evident in the Koine, where a significant 
reduction occurs (— Infinitives (Syntax)). In par- 
ticular, during this process, infinitives as com- 
plements of verbs — especially when the subjects 
of a main clause and an infinitival clause are 
different — are progressively replaced by: 


a. the construction of Adti ‘that’ + indicative, to 
complement verbs of ‘saying’, etc., as in (3): 


(3) [696 humin héti heis ex humén paradosei me 
‘tT tell you that one of you will betray me’ 
(Mark 14:18) 


b. the ‘final’ construction ina (later na) + sub- 
junctive, above all after ‘control’ verbs, as in (4): 
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(4) Panta oun hosa ean théléte hina poidsin 
humin hoi dnthrépoi 
‘Therefore whatever you desire for men to 
do to you’ (Mat. 7:12) 


On the other hand, the articular infinitive gov- 
erned by a preposition tor a while gains ground 
in Koine Gk. The growing substitution of the 
infinitival construction continues in Med. Gk., 
but can be considered to be complete only 
later on, in Early Mod. Gk. During the Medieval 
period, and above all in common spoken usage, 
infinitives occur both with ‘control!’ verbs (such 
as horizo ‘command’, bodlomai ‘want’, etc.) and 
modal/aspectual auxiliaries (ékho ‘have', diina- 
mai ‘can’, (e)théld ‘will’, patid/paiomai ‘stop’, 
etc.) whenever the subject of a main clause and 
an infinitival clause is co-referential, In the later 
Middle Ages, the infinitive complements still in 
use are then largely replaced by the construction 
na + subjunctive: first, infinitives with control 
verbs, then, after a period when the infinitive 
can be strengthened with the article to form a 
nominalized direct object, infinitives with modal 
and aspectual auxiliaries, as in (5): 


(5) érkhinisen nd saleuei 
‘he started moving’ (Apokopos 44) 


At a later date, the hypotactic structure made 
up of the above-mentioned verbal set and the 
clause introduced by the complementizer na 
can be replaced by a paratactic structure with 
the coordinating conjunction kat. Finally, kai 
can be omitted, leading to an asyncletic sequence 
(Banfi 1985:58-64; Bubenik 2001:10-112; Hor- 
rocks 2007:623-624; 2010 passim). In SMGk., the 
infinitive has disappeared, remaining only ves- 
tigially in fixed expressions and in the perfect 
tense system. 

As far as the analytic future with ‘will, want' 
is concemed, it is well known that in Class. and 
early post-Class. Gk., besides the standard syn- 
thetic form (cf. grdpso ‘I will write’), an unusual 
variety of expressions already exists that denotes 
different notions which somehow imply ‘futu- 
rity’. Suffice it to mention the following: a) a 
periphrasis involving the verbs mello ‘l intend/am 
about to’ or opheilé ‘I owe/ought’ and the infini- 
tive, to express ‘intention’; b) the sequence ékho 
‘| have/am able to/must’ + infinitive, to denote 
‘ability’ or ‘need’; c) the construction (e)ihéld 
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‘| wish’ + infinitive, expressing ‘volition’. From 
the Hellenistic period on, the earlier synthetic 
future is progressively replaced by other con- 
structions, largely owing to sound changes that 
undermined the formal distinction between the 
future indicative and the aorist subjunctive. In 
particular, during the Medieval period and espe- 
cially in its later stages, periphrastic structures 
with théla — which, however, also retain their 
volitional use - gradually gain ground at the 
expense of other expressions of ‘futurity’. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to mention the construc- 
tion with the auxiliary ékhd, which increasingly 
falls into disuse from the 1th c. CE, even though 
it is still frequently attested in Early Med. Gk. 
Consequently, in Late Med. Gk., a variety of 
means denoting ‘futurity’ and/or involving théla 
is documented. Among these we can mention: 
a) thél6 with an infinitive; b) t#él6 with na + 
subjunctive, which, according to Markopoulos 
(2009), expresses ‘futurity’ only from the1s5thc. CE 
on; c) thél6 + bare finite verb; d) na + 
subjunctive, to denote ‘futurity’ from the post- 
Christian period on (Bubenik 2001:72—74; Marko- 
poulos 2009; Horrocks 2010:228-229). As far as 
the development of the construction théla + 
na + subjunctive into the Mod. Gk. @a [8a] + 
subjunctive to express ‘futurity’ is concemed, 
several hypotheses have been made (for an over- 
view and related literature see e.g. Tsangalidis 
1999; Markopoulos 2009186~—209). Suffice it to 
say that during this process the phonological 
reduction and the fixing of the auxiliary form 
occur together with the loss of the subjunction, 
the result of which is a tense morpheme. Accord- 
ing to Sandfeld (1930182), the main steps in 
this development can be summarized as follows: 
thélet hina grafo > thélei na grafo > thé na grafo 
(14th c. CE) > tha grdfo (16th c. CE). Finally, the 
use of 8a [8a] + subjunctive to express the future 
tense is definitively in place by the 18th c. CE and 
constitutes the canonical expression of the future 
in SMGK., while the structure 0gAw va ypaqw ['Pelo 
na 'yrafo| simply expresses a volitional meaning, 
i.e., ‘I want to write’ (+ Tense and Aspect from 
Hellenistic to Early Byzantine Greek). 

In SMGk the conditional mood is expressed 
by means of the analytic future construction 
with a past tense, i.e., 8a [Ga] + imperfect (e.g. Oa 
eypapa [8a ‘eyrafa] ‘I would write’). The develop- 
ment of such a structure in Gk. follows a similar, 
but not identical, path to that of the simple 
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future, and above all it occurs at a slower rate (for 
a detailed study on this topic, see Markopoulos 
2009:209—223). [n particular, it is worth noting 
that the periphrastic construction ‘past tense of 
théld + infinitive’ (e.g. éthela grdfei ‘| would be 
writing’), gradually gains ground in Late Med. 
Gk., the infinitive being later replaced by the 
finite complement clause with na. In this period, 
the periphrastic construction occurs both in con- 
ditional use and to express ‘future in the past’, 
alongside both na + imperfect and the earlier 
periphrastic construction ‘past tense of ékho + 
infinitive’, the latter being the earliest analytical 
conditional (Bubenik 2001:87—88; Markopoulos 
2009; + Conditionals). 

As far as the analytic perfect construction 
is concerned, SMGk. has two main periphras- 
tic constructions that express the perfect tense, 
mostly with an active and transitive sense: 
a) a periphrasis consisting of the verb éyw ['exo] 
‘have' as auxiliary + a remnant of the older aorist 
infinitive, which is considered the standard con- 
struction and which is by far the most frequent 
(e.g. éyw décet ['exo 'Sesi] ‘I have tied’), the pas- 
sive form being expressed by a variation of the 
second element (e.g. exw deGel ['exo Se'i] ‘I have 
been tied’); b) a construction involving the verb 
éyw |'exo] (elyot ['ime] generally renders the 
passive) + a -ménos participle — usually called 
‘perfect passive participle’ — to express a perfect 
tense (e.g. act, tov éyw deuevo to yatdapo |ton ‘exo 
de’meno to ‘yaidaro] ‘I have tied up the donkey’ 
VS. pass. tav depevog o ydidapog amo peve [‘itan 
Se'menos o ‘yaidaros a'po 'mena] ‘The donkey 
has been tied up by me’). It is worth noting 
that both constructions with éyw ['exo] gained 
ground only in LMed.Gk. and EMod.Gk., even 
though structures that were similar but had a 
different function are attested in earlier periods. 
In particular, the construction ékho + -ménos 
participle rarely occurs in Hellenistic literary 
texts of the early Roman perind, in contrast to 
the analytic formations with ein that are also 
attested in Class. Gk. (see, among others, Brown- 
ing 1983 passim; Bubenik 2001:76—77; Horrocks 
2010 passint; + Tense and Aspect from Hellenis- 
tic to Early Byzantine). 

In conclusion, a brief remark on the post- 
posed article is in order. Even though SMGk. has 
a preposed definite article (+ Definiteness/Defi- 
nite Article), it is worth mentioning that Ancient 
Greek already had the construction ho anthropos 
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ho kalds ‘the good man’, with a definite article 
repeated between the noun and the adj., which 
is still current in SMGK. It is for this very reason 
that some scholars (e.g. Banfi 1985:65-69) main- 
tain that it cannot be totally excluded that this 
construction may have in some way influenced 
the development of this important Balkanism. 
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FLAVIA POMPEO 


Bartoli's Law 


‘Bartoli’s Law’ (Bartoli 1930) describes the pho- 
nological process in Greek by which words 
that were orginally oxytone (stressed on their 
final syllable) became paroxytone (stressed on 
their penultimate syllable) if they ended in a 
sequence of a light followed by a heavy syllable: 
eg. *thugater > thugdtér ‘daughter’, *eretés > 
erétés ‘rower’. Note that word-final syllables con- 
taining a short vowel followed by a consonant 
(e.g. the masculine nominative singular ending 
-os) count as light for Bartoli’s Law: e.g. khtha- 
maids ‘on the ground’ rather than *khthamdlos. 
Words that contained fewer than three sylla- 
bles were unaffected by Bartoli’s Law: e.g, pater 
‘father’ instead of *pdatér. The original analysis 
of the Greek material was proposed by Matteo 
Bartoli (1873-1946). 

Intra-paradigmatic alternations resulting 
from Bartoli's Law are normally eliminated by 
+ analogy; thus, alongside the nominative sin- 
gular erétés we find a nominative plural erétai, 
which has generalized Bartoli’s Law accentua- 
tion instead of preserving the expected *ereta/ 
(word-final -a/ and -o/ are treated as short by the 
rules of accentuation, cf Probert 2006:61). The 
notable exception to this tendency is the word for 
‘daughter’, which faithfully preserves the alterna- 
tions arising from Bartoli’s Law: hence nomina- 
tive singular thugdtér beside accusative singular 
thugatéra, which displays the expected accen- 
tuation without application of Bartoli’s Law. 

While numerous exceptions to Bartoli’s Law 
have been observed (see Bartoli 1930;29ff. for 
further discussion), some of these violations 
belong to certain morphological categories that 
systematically do not obey Bartoli’s Law, but 
rather have created unified pattems of accentua- 
tion that are not sensitive to + syllable weight 
or the historical placement of the accent. One 
of these categories consist of first-declension 
o-grade deverbative action or result nouns (i.e., 
the “tomé” type), which are consistently oxytone: 
e.g. agoré ‘assembly’ < ageiré ‘I gather’ or molpé 
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‘dance’ < mélpomai ‘I dance’ (see Risch 19742:10 
for examples; + Action Nouns), Bartoli (1930:32) 
notes that a large percentage of tomé nouns 
were disyllabic and thus were not susceptible 
to Bartoli’s Law, and therefore, he claims that 
oxytone accentuation spread to the few tomé 
nouns whose accent would have been retracted 
by Bartoli’s Law, such as agore. 

The chronology and dialectal distribution of 
Bartoli’s Law is controversial, in part because our 
knowledge of the accentuation of dialects other 
than Attic, Ionic and Lesbian (which has gen- 
eralized recessive accentuation) is limited (see 
Buck 1955:85, Probert 2006:7off. for discussion). 
Bartoli (1930:34) regarded this sound change as 
pan-dialectal. Kiparsky (1967:77), on the other 
hand, proposed that Bartoli’s Law applied in 
Attic only, in an attempt to unify it with + Ven- 
dryes’ Law, which is uncontroversially limited to 
Attic. While there is little doubt that it applied 
in Attic, it is probable that Bartoli’s Law also 
applied in Ionic; there is no example of a lexical 
item that is affected by Bartoli’s Law in Attic but 
not in Jonic: e.g. thugatér is the only version of 
this word attested in lonic, while we never find 
*thugateér. 

The phonetic motivation for Bartoli's Law 
remains unclear, but it is one of several accent 
retraction processes that is sensitive to syllable 
weight, alongside + Wheeler's Law and Ven- 


dryes’ Law. 
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Beneficiary 
1. DEFINITION 


Beneftciary (and its counterpart malefactive) 
is the semantic role (Lehmann et al. 2000:68, 
Givon 1984:107) fulfilled by a participant, usu- 
ally human or animate, who gets a beneficial (or 
adverse) effect from a state of affairs (hereafter 
S0A), such as in the following example where 
the subject acquires something of benefit to a 
third entity, represented in the dative case: 


(1) ¢éi idiai aretéi koinen ten eleutherian kai tois 
dilois ektésanto 
‘Through their own merit they also obtained 
freedom for all others’ (Lys. 2.44) 


Despite the copious bibliography on this seman- 
tic role, many unresolved issues remain. Firstly, 
the phenomena discussed under this label are 
often of very diverse natures: apart from the dis- 
tinction between beneficiaries and malefactives, 
there are many other varieties of benefactive. 
Secondly, in Ancient Greek this role is marked 
in various ways (Luraghi 2010) that are not usu- 
ally interchangeable and that are used to convey 
other roles as well (see, e.g., + Dative): (i) + noun 
phrases in the dative, (ii) prepositional phrases 
(PPs) (hupér + gen., katd + gen., eis + acc., and 
so on) (+ Adpositional Phrase), (iii) verbal mor- 
phemes (+ middle voice), and (iv) > preverbs. 

Thirdly, although beneficiaries are usually 
defined as non-necessary constituents (Dik 
1997:229), the practical discussion of benefactive 
constructions includes many argument-like ele- 
ments (Kittila & Zufiga 2010). 

For other meanings of the term ‘beneficiary’ 
in Greek linguistics see De La Villa (1989). 


2. SYNTACTIC CLASSIFICATION: 
ARGUMENTS AND NON-ARGUMENTS 


Beneficiaries and malefactives are most often 
defined as + adverbial constituents (+ adjuncts 
or satellites; see Dik 1997:229, Givon 1984261, 
Kittila & Zufiga 2010:2) and less frequently as 
terms occupying both argument and non-argu- 
ment positions (Van Valin & LaPolla 1997:382- 
384). Nevertheless, when describing in detail the 
markers and different subtypes of these seman- 
tic functions across languages, linguists tend to 
forget their initial syntactic classification (see 
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Kittila & Zufiga 2010) and include almost any 
element that complies with the broadest seman- 
tic definition. This tendency poses some prob- 
lems, but has the advantage of explaining many 
diachronic evolutions that otherwise would 
remain unsolved. 

The beneficiary’s status as argument or adver- 
bial constituent, and the use of clear formal 
markers (dat. and PPs) or not (acc.) correlates 
with the semantic specificity of both the verb 
and the constituent. When the verb includes 
in its meaning the notions of benefaction or 
malefaction, the entity undergoing that effect 
can appear as an object argument in the acc. 
(biapté tind ‘damage someone’), since there is no 
need to formally mark the notion (benefaction 
or malefaction) in the constituent, although it 
can also be marked in the dat. (boéthé6 tinf ‘help 
someone’) or alternately acc. or dat. (Gpheléa 
tini/tind ‘benefit someone’). Contrastingly, with 
verbs that express no such notion (for exam- 
ple paraskeudz6 ‘prepare’ or légd ‘speak') the 
beneficiary is an adjunct and the only way to 
include notation of benefaction or malefaction 
is through clear formal marking (dat. or PPs): 


(2) pollo dé6 ego hupér emautot apulogeisthai, 
has tis an oioito, alla hupér humén 
‘| am now making my defence not for my 
own sake, as one might imagine, but far 
more for yours’ (Pl. Ap. 30d6-7) 


Therefore, if only semantic criteria were used 
to define beneficiaries, we would be forced to 
classify as beneficiaries and malefactives both 
+ direct objects (and their passive + subjects) of 
verbs like dpheléo (‘benefit’) and bldpté (‘dam- 
age’) and adverbials, typically PPs (e.g. epi 
dpheleiai + gen. ‘for the benefit of’). If adverbial 
Status is viewed as a necessary condition, the 
acc. object of verbs like bldptd and dpheléé is 
excluded, as well as the dat. second arguments 
with verbs like boéthéé (‘to help’). 

It seems more convenient not to limit the 
notion beneficiary/malefactive to adjuncts. 
Indeed, there is a continuum between beneficia- 
ries formally marked by means of prepositions 
and cases, and those marked as such by the 
verbal meaning. This gradual variation explains 
why from an early period certain beneficiary 
datives in Ancient Greek occupying second- 
argument position in combination with inher- 
ent benefactive or malefactive verbs alternate 
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with acc. objects, and why all (evvow [evno'o], 
Boy8a {voi'So], woeAw [ofe'lo], emPovAevopar 
[epivu'levome]) feature acc. objects in Mod. 
Gk.: according to Mulder (1986:36-37), benefh- 
ciary adjuncts underwent an absorption process 
and became arguments in Ancient Gk, initially 
retaining dat. marking (dphelé tini); the new 
syntactic position and the incorporation of the 
benefactive meaning into the verb led to the 
adoption of acc. object marking (dphel6 tina). 


3, SEMANTIC CLASSIFICATION: 
BENEFICIARIES AND OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Beneficiaries and malefactives differ initially in 
the positive and negative effect they experience. 
Apart from this distinction both display a large 
number of internal differences (van Valin & 
LaPolla 1997:382—384, Luraghi 2010), In this sec- 
tion | present a semantic typology and the rela- 
tionship between these and other semantic roles. 


3.a. Beneficiaries and Recipients 

One of the ways in which the benefactor can 
benefit the beneficiary is by providing them with 
something. That is the reason why some beneh- 
ciaries are often non-necessary recipients, as in 
the following example: 


(3) téid’ dra diphron helotisa 
‘having fetched a seat for her’ (Hom. //. 3.424) 


The difference between argument recipients 
and adjunct recipients (beneficiaries) is best 
exemplified by a verb like evikhomai (‘to pray’). 
This verb expresses an action (prayer) which is 
directed to a recipient (usually a god) to obtain 
something (an object in accusative), as in the 
following example: 


(4) euxdmenoi tots theois tagatha ten skénén eis 
koitén diéluon 
‘And finally when they had prayed to the 
gods for their blessings, the party broke up’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 2.3.1.3) 


A second dative can appear that expresses the 
final recipient not of the prayer, but of the good 
or evil requested: 


(5) eukhonto autéi polla kai agatha 
‘[the soldiers] prayed for many blessings 
upon him’ (Xen. Hell. 5.1.3.7) 


The difference between the two subtypes 
of recipients is clear, since they are replaced, 
respectively, by directive expressions like pros 
+ acc. (argument recipients, gods) and other 
beneficiary markers like Aupér + gen. (adjunct 
recipients, beneficiaries): 


(6) tous ta hiera ménon lambdnontas kai 
tas eukhdas hupér humdén pros tous theous 
eukhoménous 
‘Persons who receive perquisites only, and 
whose occupation is to pray to heaven for 
you’ (Aeschin. /n Ctes. 18.4) 


3.b. Behalf: Beneficiaries and Substitution 
Another way to benefit a person is to carry out 
on his behalf an action he is unable to perform. 
In these cases Ancient Greek makes use of the 
hupér + gen. construction: 


(7) ouk éni d’ auton argount’ oude tois philois 
epitattein huper hautot ti poiein 
‘One who is himself idle cannot possibly 
call upon his friends to do something in his 
place’ (Dem. Or. 2.23) 


3.c. Beneficiaries and Purpose/Reason 

It is also clear that the functions reason and 
purpose have certain points in common with the 
beneficiary (Luraghi 2003:41, 2005). In the first 
case the beneficiary is the reason that the bene- 
factor takes into account when undertaking the 
action expressed by the SoA (i.e., s/he does so 
for someone's sake) and the beneficiary can be 
marked by Aéneka + gen. or did + acc.: 


(8) alla dé tén patdon héneka boulei zén, hina 
autous ekthrépséis kai paideuséis? 
‘But perhaps you wish to live for the sake of 
your children, that you may bring them up 
and educate them?’ (Pl. Criti. 54a1-3) 


in the chronological evolution from Ancient Gk. 
to Mod.Gk., yta | ja] (< dia) + acc. would become 
the marker of many kinds of beneficiary expres- 
sions (see Revuelta (forthcoming), Anagnosto- 
poulou 2003): 


(9) poryetpedw yin tous plAous pou 
[maji'revo ja tus ‘fluz mu] 
‘I cook for my friends’ (Hellenic National 
Corpus = HNC 736692) 
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As for purpose expressions, when they refer 
to a purpose that would benefit or damage an 
entity they are equivalent to beneficiary or mal- 
efactive expressions, as in the following exam- 
ples: (a) ep’ agathdi, cp’ eunoidi, epi kérdei, epi 
opheleiai (‘for somebody's good/benefit/advan- 
tage/profit/gain/sake/help/advantage’), and (b) 
epi zémidi, epi bldbéi, epi kakdi (‘to somebody's 
prejudice/injury/hurt, for somebody's injury/ 
hurt/hindrance’): 


(10) autds dé omosut thélein addlos elsiénai eis ta 
teikhe kai ep' agathdi ton dekhoménon 
‘And he himself consented to give his oath 
that he would without treachery enter their 
walls for the advantage of those who admit- 
ted him’ (Xen. Cyr. 7.4.3.10) 


The expressions ep’ agathd, epf zémia and ep’ 
6pheleia are preserved in the Katharevousa ver- 
sion of Mod. Gk.: 


(1) Qa tHv t8twtixomomcoupe ex’ woedcia mS 
EAyvas xotveaviag 
[9a tin idiotikopi'isume ep ofe'lia tis elini’kis 
kino'nias] 
‘We are going to privatize in the interest of 
the Greek society’ (HNC 2008802) 


3.d. Benefactive and Direction/Source 

There are also cases where directive expressions 
have a beneficiary or malefactive quality. The 
prepositional phrase eis + acc. can express both, 
depending on the semantics of the verb: 


(12) ho Kroisas to pan es autén epepoiékee 
‘Croesus had done all that he could for him’ 
(Hdt. 1.85.1) 

(13) examartdnein eis ten gunaika tén emen 
‘to wrong my wife’ (Lys. 1.26) 


On the other hand safd + gen. usually refers to 
the person against whom the (ncgative) verbal 
action is directed: 


(14) Alla préton mén mnésthésomai, 6 andres, ho 
teleutaion kat’ emot eipe 
‘| will mention first, gentlemen, the last 
thing Critias said against me’ (Xen. Hell. 
2.3.35.2-3) 


There are also certain other directive expressions 
with the meaning ‘against’, like ep{ + dat./acc. 
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and prods + acc., that are sometimes classified as 
malefactives (see Luraghi 2010). Although they 
may express hostility, they are either pure direc- 
tive expressions (as in 15, ep/ combined with 
a clear movement verb), or they convey a neu- 
tral, positive, or negative relationship between 
two entities (as in 16a and b, examples with prds 
+ acc.): 


(15) Aol ouk epi néon poiéousi Pérséisi strateuest- 
hai epi Ludous 

‘(The gods), who do not put into the Per- 
sians’ mind to carry out an expedition 
against the Lydians’ (Hdt. 1.71.4) 

a. toiaiita men pros Hermogénen te 
dielékhthé kai pros tous dllous 

‘This was the tenor of his conversation with 
Hermogenes and with the others’ (Xen. 
Mem, 4.8.10.8-11.1) 

b. all’ agonizémenos pros alla somata kai 
makhomenos anankazoito didgein ton bion? 
‘(If) he were forced to pass his days in con- 
tention and strife with other people?’ (PI. 


Rep. 579d) 


(16) 


Source expressions can also express a certain 
kind of benefaction. They convey the idea that 
the benefactor is acting from the beneficiary's 
point of view and therefore in his/her interest 
(as an adjunct constituent), or that the benefi- 
ciary is ‘on their side’ and therefore is acting in 
his/her interest (as an argument mainly with the 
verb efmi ‘I am’): 


(17) dokeis gdr mai tén [égon pros emod légein 
‘For you seem to be making your argument 
in my favor/from my point of view (Pl. Hp. 
mai, 285b3-b4) 

(18) elpisas pros heoutot ton khrésman einai 
‘Having thought that the oracle was in his 
favor (Hdt. 1.75.2) 


Source expressions (ek mérous + gen., lit. ‘from 
somebody’s side’) are used in Mod.Gk. to convey 
behalf beneficiaries. 


3.e. Mere Beneficiaries 

In other cases the beneficiary is neither a recipi- 
ent nor a behalf expression, nor does it preserve 
any flavor of its causal, final or spatial origin; it 
simply expresses the entity benefitted or dam- 
aged in a more abstract way (the entity to whose 
benefit or damage the SoA takes place) and as 
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such can be paraphrased as ‘to benefit/damage 
somebody’: 


(19) pros tous hetérous huper amphotéron 
ekinduneusan 
‘{...] they risked combat against one of the 
parties in the interest of both’ (Lys. 2.9) 


3.f. Benefactives and Malefactives 

Although beneficiaries and malefactives are gen- 
erally presented as the positive and negative 
counterparts of the same function, malefactives 
comprise only a small part of beneficiaries: all 
malefactives have a beneficiary counterpart, but 
the opposite does not apply. This only partial 
overlapping between malefactives and benefi- 
ciaries can be taken either as a lack of biunivo- 
cality, or as evidence that the semantic function 
beneficiary is used to refer to too many differ- 
ent semantic roles. A similar phenomenon hap- 
pens in the case of positive (‘with’) and negative 
(‘without’) + comitatives. 


4. VOICE 


Second-argument beneficiaries in the dative can 
turn into subjects in the > passive (see Mulder 
1988:225-226, Rijksbaron 2007139—140): 


(20) tois te dllois kai Poteidedtais [...] boéthesate 
kata tdkhos esbaldntes es ten Attiken 
‘Send an army at once into Attica and assist 
yourallies, especially the Potidaeans’ (Thuc. 
1.71.4.2—4) 

(21) kai td boétheisthai para ton hétton euporon 
‘To be helped by those less able to afford it 
than ourselves’ (Aristot. RA. 1383b.25) 


Some of these dative second-argument beneficia- 
ries alternate with accusatives in Ancient Greek, 
then become only accusative second arguments 
in Modern Greek. On the other hand, optional 
recipient-beneficiary datives can also be incor- 
porated into the verb through the middle voice 
when they are co-referential with the subject 
(Rijksbaron 2007:147-150, Risselada 1988): 


(22) phainetai dé kai Samiois Ameinoklés Korin- 
thios naupégos naiis poiésas téssaras 
‘It appears that Ameinocles, a Corinthian 
shipwright, made four ships for the Sami- 
ans’ (Thuc. 1.13.3) 


=33 


(23) polu dépou pleious ekeindn hikanoi esémetha 
nais poiesasthai 
‘We shall of course be able to construct far 
more ships than they’ (Xen. Hell. 6.1.1.4) 


This incorporation into the verb through ~ voice 
modification does not apply to third-argument 
datives in prototypical three-place predicates 
like cidomi ‘I give’ (+ Predicative Constituents). 


5. PREVERBATION 


some prepositions (+ Adpositions (Preposi- 
tions)) can operate as + preverbs and incorpo- 
rate a meaning of benefaction or malefaction 
into the verb they modify. Only the preverbs 
kata- and huper- are used in this way. One effect 
of such preverbation is that it incorporates the 
beneficiary or malefactive into the predicate 
frame as argument. As usual in morphological 
processes, but unlike in syntactical processes, 
the use of preverbs is not predictable. First, 
not all verbs can take both kata- and huper-: 
we have the verbs katamarturéo ‘bear witness 
against’ and huperapothneéisko ‘die for’, but not 
the verbs **hupermarturéo ‘bear witness in 
favor’ and **katapothnéiskd ‘die to somebody's 
damage’. Secondly, verbs taking these preverbs 
can exhibit meanings different from those exam- 
ined in this article: hupermakhoimai means ‘fight 
for somebody (in his/her benefit)’, but Aatamd- 
khomai means ‘subdue by fighting, conquer’ and 
not ‘fight in order ta damage somebody’. 

The beneficiary or malefactive thus incorpo- 
rated as an argument can (i) repeat the preposi- 
tion used as a preverb (katamarturéo katd tinus 
‘bear witness against somebody’), (ii) keep only 
the case, without the preposition (katamarturé6 
tinds, katageldd tinds ‘laugh, jeer at’), or (iii) 
replace the marking with that of beneficiary 
(katageldo tint), stressing that semantic func- 
tion, or (iv) replace the marking with that of 
object (katageldd tind), highlighting the shift to 
argument position. Passivization with the ben- 
eficiaries or malefactives becoming nominative 
is frequent with these verbs (katamarturéomai 
‘he the target of negative testimony’). This incor- 
poration of an oblique argument/adjunct as 
an object argument in combination with mor- 
phological modification of the verb (preverba- 
tion) can be compared with that of the so-called 
applicative verbs (Payne 2000), where the incor- 
poration of beneficiaries/malefactives is usual 
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(Creissels 2010, Peterson 2007:6-10, 17-19, 46-47, 
and van Valin 2005:121-122). 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt 


The term bilingualism refers to an individual's 
alternate use of two or more languages (~ Lan- 
guage Contact). When speaking about the 
alternate use of two languages in a society, the 
term diglossia (> Bilingualism, Diglossia and 
Literacy in First-Century Jewish Palestine) is 
more suitable, meaning more precisely the use 
of functionally differentiated languages or lan- 
guage varieties (with regard to corpus languages 
(-- Corpus Linguistics and Greek), see Langslow 
2002:26; Vierros 2012:24). Both phenomena can 
be found in Hellenistic Egypt. Due to the con- 
siderably smaller amount of evidence for other 
languages, this article focuses mainly on Koine 
Greek (- Koine, Features of; + Koine, Origins of) 
and demotic Egyptian (henceforth Demotic). 

Alexander the Great’s invasion of Egypt in 
332 BCE laid the foundations for spreading 
Greek in the new kingdom set up by Alexan- 
der’s general Ptolemy. The immigration of 
Greek-speaking soldiers, traders and craftsmen 
was mostly restricted to certain areas, like the 
Fayuim basin. The percentage of the Greek popu- 
lution in Egypt, depending on the area and on 
whether the military is counted or not, has been 
estimated at around 5% in the early Ptolemaic 
period (Fischer-Bovet 2011). Alexandria, as the 
seat of Macedonian rule, was an exceptionally 
Greek environment. According to Plutarch, the 
royal family was monolingual, with the excep- 
tion of Cleopatra VII (Plut. Ant. 27.4-5), How- 
ever, some Egyptians mingled with the Greek 
elite: for instance, the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
who wrote the history of Egypt in Greek (Moyer 
2011:84~141). 

Greek was gradually introduced as the lan- 
guage of the administration. In the early Ptole- 
maic period, the administration functioned 
largely in Demotic; Aramaic, which was used 
under the Persian rule, appears occasionally 
too (Thompson 1992:323; 2009:399). The Egyp- 
tian priestly and scribal class, to whom literacy 
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was restricted before the Hellenistic era, was 
employed as the administrative personnel. This 
arrangement was mutually beneficial: the indig- 
enuus elite maintained their highly valued posi- 
tion by learning the language of the new mulers, 
while the Ptolemaic reign was strengthened by 
the support of the native scribal class. It can be 
assumed that this class was functionally bilin- 
gual, that is, they used Greek in the administra- 
tion, but not as their own home language. The 
son(s) of the scribal officers learned Greek in 
order to follow their fathers’ occupation, but it is 
unclear at what age and to what extent the use of 
two languages spread into different domains. 

Through those bilingual scribes and notaries, 
the Egyptian-speaking population was sub- 
sumed into the Ptolemaic society; they could use 
their own language when dealing with bilingual 
officers, who produced Greek documentation 
on the matter at hand, but they could also have 
documents in Egyptian. Demotic was used in 
both literature and private documents through- 
out the Ptolemaic rule. The priestly circles set up 
a number of so-called trilingual inscriptions, of 
which the > Rosetta Stone is but one example, 
to document the decisions of their synods. The 
same text was carved into stone, first in hiero- 
glyphic script, then in Demotic, and finally in 
Greek (see further Simpson 1996). 

With regard to the mixing of the Greek and 
Egyptian populations and cultures, different 
views have been presented throughout the his- 
tory of Classical and Egyptological scholarship, 
with one school advocating total separation and 
another the mixture of races and cultures (for a 
recent discussion on the history of this debate, 
see Moyer 200:11-36). We know that mixed mar- 
riages took place even in the early Ptolemaic 
period (Clarysse 1992:51-52) and that mames 
(+ Personal Names) and ethnic designations of 
people indicate legal] and official status rather 
than necessarily the perceived social ethnicity 
(Clarysse 1985). A Hellenic status, which also 
meant tax exemptions, could be obtained by 
natives too, probably through participating in 
the Greek society in some way (see Thompson 
2001:306—307; Clarysse and Thompson 2006:138- 
139). A Greek personal name may still be a sign of 
a person's Greek origin in the third century BCE, 
but later many Egyptians working in the admin- 
istration had a double name; one name from the 
Greek and Hellenistic onomastic pool, which 
they used while performing their duties, and 
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one Egyptian name used in the family domain. 
People of Greek origin are also evidenced by 
their double names (Clarysse 1992:54; Thompson 
2001;315). Thus, some amount of mixing occurred, 
but one can hardly speak of total integration. 

One divider of Greeks and Egyptians was the 
dual court system of Greek judges (khrématista‘) 
versus native judges (ldokritai or (aokritai) 
(-- Legal Terminology). We have some transla- 
tions of Demotic documents into Greek for the 
purposes of the Greek court (e.g. P. Giss. 1 36, 
135 BCE; Mussies 1968). In the year 18 BCE, a 
decree was issued dictating that the language of 
the document would determine in which court 
to seek recourse (P.Tebt. I 5; see also Thompson 
2001), and thereby demonstrating an unclear sit- 
uation as regards ethnic identities. Some Helle- 
nizing measures, like the royal decree in 146 BCE 
which ordered that Demotic contracts be reg- 
istered in Greek (Pestman 1985), had the effect 
that the number of Demotic documents slowly 
diminished and Greek became more popular 
even within families who were otherwise Egyp- 
tian (on language choice, see Vierros 2012:57-60). 

It must be kept in mind that we are dealing 
here with written evidence, which does not tell 
us directly much about the linguistic reality of 
the time (> Written Versus Spoken Language). 
The most important issues when one examines 
an ancient (documentary) text are the follow- 
ing: Who wrote the text? Was it written by the 
person named as the sender/author, by a scribe 
or by some other literate person? Was it dictated 
to a scribe or was it written through the use of 
a model or draft text? Sometimes it is possible 
to answer these questions by combining the 
prosopographic, linguistic and palaeographic 
evidence (+ Palaeography), provided that all 
these different types of evidence are available 
(Evans 2010:57). 

Some features of the + orthography reveal a 
pronunciation based on native Egyptian influ- 
ence. In general, Egyptian - vowels pose a 
problem, since most of them were not written. 
Moreover, unstressed vowels (> Stress) in Egyp- 
tian gradually lost their phonological status and 
were realized as a schwa (Loprieno 2008:165- 
166). The Egyptian consonantal system (> Con- 
sonants), too, differed from Greek. For example, 
voiced dental /d/ or velar /g/ did not exist in 
Egyptian (Loprieno 2008164); thus, the ren- 
dering of Greek voiced dentals and velars, as 
well as of affricates, fluctuated in the texts of 
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native Egyptians (e.g. adkhuros for akuros and 
prosapodisatoi for prosapoteisatd, P. Dion. 35). 
Regional variation existed both with vowels and 
consonants: note, for example, the confusion 
with the liquids /r/ - /l/ in the Arsinoite nome 
(see many examples on orthography in Mayser 
and Schmoll 1970). The effective education of 
scribes, however, could conceal the Egyptian 
phonological influence. 

Direct lexical borrowings, both Egyptian loans 
into Greek (Vergote 1984:1387) as well as Greek 
loanwords into Demotic (+ Greek Loanwords 
in Coptic), were rare, and mostly technical and 
administrative terms. In non-official texts, more 
Greek loanwords existed in Demotic (Clarysse 
1987:13). However, Coptic reveals that Greek 
had an impact on Egyptian, both on a lexical 
and a morpho-syntactic level, already in the 
Hellenistic times, even though the Demotic 
scribes tried to avoid showing any Greek influ- 
ence (Ray 1994, 2007). 

Direct evidence for bilingualism is rare. A 
third-century letter written by one Ptolemaios to 
a certain Achilles, however, serves as an example 
of a bilingual dacument (W.Chrest. 50, Renberg 
and Naether 2010). The beginning of the letter 
was in Greek, but the latter part, a description of 
a dream, was written in Demotic, with the note 
“| have written below in Egyptian so that you 
will know precisely” (Aiguptisti dé hupégrapsa, 
hdpds akribés eidéis). The bilingualism of Ptole- 
maios and Achilles is obvious, but since the 
provenance of the text is unknown and we have 
no further information on either of the persons 
involved, we cannot be sure whether they were 
Greek settlers or the offspring of bilingual fami- 
lies (the result of intermarriage), or possibly Hel- 
lenized Egyptians who had learned Greek and 
taken Greek names because of their occupation. 

Papyrus archives, which provide a broader 
context than random individual documents, 
constitute a far better material for the study of 
bilingualisin (Clarysse 2010), We even find some 
traces of bilingualism in the massive Zenon 
Archive, which consists of about 1800, mostly 
Greek, texts from 261-229 BCE (but only 25 of 
them contain some Demotic; Clarysse 2010:64). 
The Greek texts by a certain Petosiris, for exam- 
ple, contain a neuter relative form after a femi- 
nine antecedent (+ Gender), and a + nominative 
case after a head noun in the +> dative (Evans 
2010; Evans 2012; cf. the Egyptian transfer fea- 
tures in the Pathyris archives, below). Petosiris' 
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language has been characterized as “bad Greek’, 
and in this case, the influence of Egyptian is clear; 
however, many Egyptians in the Zenon archive 
produced much more competent Greek prose 
compositions than Petosiris (see Evans 2012). 

An interesting case of Greeks living in an 
Egyptian temple environment can be found in 
Memphis (mid-2nd c. BCE). A kdtokhos Ptole- 
maios, wha lived in the Serapeum temple area, 
and his younger brother Apollonios produced 
Greek documents, descriptions of dreams and 
literary texts as well, usually written on the back 
of used Demotic papyri. The two brothers had 
a Greek status and both of them were probably 
bilingual, since they had lived for many years 
surrounded by Egyptians; but it is not certain at 
what age they learned Egyptian. Both could write 
Greek, and at least Apollonios seems to have 
been literate in Egyptian too. One of Apollonios’ 
texts even shows features of + code-switching: 
Egyptian words found in a Greek text are writ- 
ten in Greek characters (UPZ 1 79). (Legras 2011, 
Clarysse 2010:65). 

Nearly twenty bilingual family archives have 
been found in Pathyris, an Upper Egyptian town 
some thirty kilometers away from Thebes (Van- 
dorpe and Waebens 2009). The texts date from 
174 to 88 BCE. Some documents were written in 
Greek and some in Demotic, but that does not 
mean that the community was bilingual as a 
whole; in fact, a relatively few people in the area 
were able to write in Greek. The notaries, ago- 
ranomoi, who wrote most of the surviving texts, 
were bilingual native Egyptians with double 
names (Pestman 1978). A thorough analysis of the 
Greek language of those notaries (Vierros 2012) 
showed that certain Li structures became inte- 
grated into the Lz structures, Hermias, a notary 
of the later generation, made more orthographic 
mistakes than his predecessors, who followed 
the standard administrative orthography very 
well (Vierros 2012:107-136). Morphological case 
agreement (+ Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories uf; 
+ Case (Including Syncretism)), a feature typical 
of Greek, but alien to Egyptian often appears 
too difficult for either of them, but especially for 
Hermias who employed a creative strategy of 
phrase initial inflection to get around it (Vierros 
2012:140-154). The clearest example of a syn- 
tactic Li structure transferring to L2 is found in 
+ relative clauses; the relative pronoun (+ Pro- 
nouns (Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, 
Relative)) is inflected in agreement with the 
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subject of the relative clause rather than with 
the (correct) antecedent, i.e. the > subject of the 
main clause. The Egyptian relative converter was 
attached with the suffix pronoun indicating the 
subject of the relative clause; thus, the ensuing 
confusion in Greek is understandable (Vierros 
2.003; 2012:177—-194 }. It seems that Hermias’ Greek 
presents a learner's interlanguage. 

In sum, bilingualism in Hellenistic Egypt was 
extensive in the class of scribal officers, but as 
regards the rest of the population its extent 
remains obscure since much information on con- 
temporary oral speech is still missing. Further 
study on the subject is necessary, particularly 
meticulous research on e.g. writing deviations 
from standard Greek grammar and orthography, 
alongside, of course, the requirement for the 
existence of a more extensive textual context. 
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MARJA VIERROS 


Bilingualism, Diglossia and Literacy in 
First-Century Jewish Palestine 


(. HELLENISTA! VS. HEBRAIOI 


‘The question of the language situation in Jewish 
Palestine has particular significance since it 
is intimately connected with the question of 
the languages of Jesus (for recent statements 
see Tresham 2009; Ong 2012). An obvious start- 
ing point is the inscription on the cross which, 
according to John, was written in three lan- 
guages on the authority of Pilate, the Roman 
prefect of Judea: hebraisti, rhamaisti, hellénisti, 
literally, “in Hebrew, in Roman, in Greek” (Jo 
19:20). ‘Roman’ here of course means Latin, 
which never gained a strong foothold in Pales- 
tine outside the range of influence of the Roman 
civil and military administration, which explains 
the extremely low frequency of Latin loanwords 
in the NT (Janse 2007:649; but see Eck 2000; 
+ New Testament). Hellénisti is derived from 
the verb Aelléniza, ‘speak Greek’ (cf. Pl. Ment. 
B2b). It is used on one other occasion in the 
NT: upon Paul's arrest in Jerusalem, the com- 
mander of the Roman cohort is surprised when 
Paul, a Hellenized Jew from Cilician Tarsus (Acts 
21:39, 22:3) and a Roman citizen (Acts 22:25-29), 
addresses him in Greek: Hellénisti ginoskeis?, 
“Do you know Greek?” (Acts 21:37). The Greek 
word for a Greek-speaking Jew is the deverbal 
noun Hellénistés, ‘Hellenist’. It is frst attested in 
Acts where it is used to refer to Greek-speaking 
Jews (9:29) or Greek-speaking Jewish Christians 
(61). The latter are opposed to non Greek-speak- 
ing Jewish Christians referred to as Mebraioi, 
‘Hebrews’ (ibid.). This is problematic since Paul 
professes to be Hebraios ex Hebraion, ‘a Hebrew 
from Hebrews’ (Phil 3:5). As a matter of fact, 
after his arrest at the temple, Paul addressed the 
crowd “in the Hebrew language" (téi hebraidi 
dialéktéi, Acts 21:40), The term Hebraios is used 
here to denote Jews or Jewish Christians who 
spoke Hebrew in addition to Greek, whereas 
Hellénistés refers to Jews or Jewish Christians 
who spoke only Greek (cf. foh. Chrys. Epist. Hom. 
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14 in Acta 62; but see Lee 2012:175~-212). At Acts 
1:20, the variant reading Héllénas is probably 
preferable to Hellénistds, because ‘Greeks’ are 
here distinguished from ‘Jews’ (Joudaiois 11:19), 
not by their language but by their way of life, 
hence the common translation ‘Gentiles’ instead 
of 'Greeks'’. Many of the Hellénistai will have 
been Diaspora Jews who had settled in Jerusalem 
and formed their own community relationships 
and synagogues, e.g. the /ibertinoi (Lat. libertini, 
Acts 6:9), a group of Jewish freedmen originally 
from Italy. Others mentioned in connection with 
the Synagogue of the Freedman were from Asia 
and Cilicia, and from Cyrenaica and Alexan- 
dria, regions thoroughly Hellenized under Anti- 
gonid and Ptolemaic rule even before they were 
annexed to the Roman Empire. The translation 
of the Jewish Law (Heb. 7éra) into Greek under 
Ptolemy I] shows the extent to which the Alex- 
andrian Jews were Hellenized. According to the 
pseudepigraphic Letter of Aristeas, the transla- 
tion was executed by 72 Jewish scribes selected 
by the high priest Eleazar (-- Septuagint). This 
suggests that already in the 3rd-c. BCE there was 
a tradition of Greek learning in Jerusalem for 
the specific purpose of communicating with the 
Diaspora Jews, especially those living in Egypt 
(see also the colophon appended to the LXX ver- 
sion of Esther 3:1). 


2. THE HELLENIZATION OF PALESTINE 


The Hellenization of Palestine started soon after 
Jerusalem surrendered to Alexander the Great 
in 332 BCE. The major seaports were among 
the first cities to be Hellenized, e.g. Jaffa (where 
Alexander's troops had been stationed), Ascalon, 
Gaza. A flourishing center of Hellenistic culture 
was the so-called Decapolis (cf. Plin. HN 5:6), 
which produced such famous Greek writers as 
Menippus (3rd-c. BCE) and Meleager (fl. 100 
BCE), both from Gadara, a city called Afthis, 
‘Attic’, by the latter (AP 7:417). It is no surprise 
that ‘Greek’ Gadara is the scene of the demon 
expulsion into a huge herd of pigs (Mk 5:1--20; Mt 
8:28—34), arguably one of the most comic scenes 
in the NT. Apart from these areas, however, all 
other parts of Palestine were increasingly Hel- 
lenized, including Jerusalem and its surround- 
ings. The Maccabean revolt (167-160 BCE) was 
not so much directed against Hellenization as 
such (very much a fait accompli by then), as 
against the anti-Jewish policy by Antiochus IV. 
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The preface to the second book of the Mac- 
cabees is again suggestive of the continuity of 
Greek learning in Jerusalem (2 Macc 11). When 
the Hasmonean kingdom was established in 110 
BCE, the rulers adopted the title basiletis and 
Greek names in addition to Hebrew ones, e.g. 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), Antigonus II 
Mattathias (40-37 BCE). The latter was named 
after the progenitor of the Maccabeans, but 
issued coins with Greek inscriptions and images 
of Apollo. With Herod the Great (b. ca 73—4 BCE), 
a Hamboyant philhellene declared king of Judea 
by the Romans in 37 BCE, the Hellenization of 
Palestine reached another level with the founda- 
tion of new Hellenistic cities such as Caesarea 
and Sebaste, and the adomment of Jerusalem 
with public works such as an amphitheater and 
a circus. When Judea was annexed to the Roman 
Empire in 6 CE, the Hellenization process was 
only reinforced. Greek was the official language 
of communication between the Roman admin- 
istration and the local population. Josephus, 
like Paul a ‘Hebrew from Hebrews’ thoroughly 
versed in Greek language and literature (Ant. 
lud. 20:263), often quotes or paraphrases Roman 
decrees issued in Greek, as was customary in 
the eastern provinces of the Empire (Rochette 
2011:20—25 ). 


3. GREEK AS A LINGUA FRANCA 


Given the admixture of Hellénistai and Hebraioi 
as well as Héllénes and [oudaioi, it was inevitable 
that knowledge of Greek should have become 
a necessity of life in ist-c. Jewish Palestine. 
Conversations between the Roman authorities 
and Jewish or Jewish Christians will have been 
conducted in Greek, e.g. between Paul and the 
Roman commander (Acts 22:26-28), Peter and 
Cornelius, the centurion of the ‘Ttalian cohort’ 
(Acts 10:1-33) or Jesus and Pilate (Mt 27:11-14; 
Mk 15:2—5; Lk 23-25; Jo 18:29—38). It is now cam- 
monly accepted that Jesus must have known 
Greek (see especially Porter 1993), although we 
cannot possibly know which language was cho- 
sen on what occasion, e.g. the conversation with 
the ‘Greek Syrophoenician’ woman near Tyre 
(Mk 7:24-30) or with people from the Decapolis 
(Mk 7:31-37), who are also mentioned among the 
followers of Jesus (Mt 4:25). The pervasiveness of 
Greek is also borne out by the importance of the 
LXX, fragments of which were discovered even 
at Qumran. Paul usually quotes from it, as does 
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Josephus (with reference to the letter of Aristeas, 
cf, Ant. fud. 12). Finally, it should be noted that 
even during the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE), 
Greek remained in use as a second language. 
In one of the documents found in the ‘cave 
of letters’, the author Mousaios apologizes for 
using Greek in his letter to Yehonatan and Mesa- 
bala: egraphé dé] helénesti dia ta [apho]rmas 
mé heuréth{é]nai hebraesti g[rd]psasthai, “It was 
written in Greek because no opportunity was 
found to write it in Hebrew” (P. Yadin 52), 


4. THE DECLINE OF HEBREW 


Hebraisti is derived from the verb hebraiza, 
‘speak Hebrew’ (cf. Jos. BI 6:96). It may be used 
to refer to Hebrew, e.g. in the prologue to the 
Wisdom of Jesus Sirah (Sir. Prol. 21; cf. Jos. Ant. 
ud. 1159). It is also used to refer to Hebrew 
names in the Apocalypse, e.g. Abaddon (9:11), 
probably also Armagedon (16:6). The question 
is whether febraisti refers to Hebrew in the 
inscription on the cross and in Mousaios’ letter 
just quoted. It is generally agreed that during 
the Persian period (539-332 BCE) Aramaic, the 
administrative language of the Near East (cf. Esr 
4:8—618; 712-26, written in Aramaic), was gradu- 
ally adopted as the common language of the Jews 
at the expense of Hebrew (cf. Neh 13:23—24 on the 
loss of Hebrew through intermarmiage in the 5th- 
c. BCE). Hebrew continued to be used as a liter- 
ary language in the Hellenistic period (+ Greek 
and Hebrew), e.g. the original Wisdom of Sirah 
composed ca 180 BCE, or the Hebrew portions 
of Daniel, probably written shortly before the 
death of Antiochus [V in 164 BCE, i.e. during 
the Maccabean revolt when Hebrew symbol- 
ized Jewish nationhood. It was used as a written 
language at Qumran and during the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, when it maintained its religious signifi- 
cance as a symbol of Jewishness. The question 
whether it was used as a spoken vernacular in 
the Roman period remains disputed. Like Latin 
in the Middle Ages, Hebrew was certainly used 
as a learned language by the educated classes 
such as priests and scribes. Jesus may have read 
the Hebrew text of Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Lk 4:18; cf. the Isaiah scroll found at 
Qumran dated ca 100 BCE), but it is unlikely 
that he was actually teaching in Hebrew, even 
in the temple of Jerusalem (Lk 19:47), As a mat- 
ter of fact, hebraisti is generally used in the NT 
to refer to the Aramaic language, instead of 
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the more commonly used siristi, ‘in Syrian’ (cf. 
Xen. Cyr. 7:5; Aristeas 1; LXX as a translation of 
Hebrew ‘dramit, ‘in Aramaic’, cf. Dan 2:4). Saristi 
is opposed to éoudaist/ (Heb. yahidit), ‘in Judean’ 
at 2 Sam 18:26 and Is 36:0, which in turn is trans- 
lated as Aebraisti by Josephus (Ant. Iud. 10:8). 


5. ARAMAIC IN 1ST-C, PALESTINE 


Aramaic was the home language of the Palestin- 
ian Jews and a major lingua franca in the Near 
East (- Greek and Aramaic). It was the language 
of the Targiimim, ‘translations, explanations’, of 
the Hebrew scriptures by the rabbis, because 
these were no longer comprehensible for the 
illiterate (cf. Neh 8:9 for an early testimony). 
John uses Aebraisti when quoting Mary using the 
Aramaic word for rabbi with reference to Jesus: 
rhabbouni (Aram. rabbuni, 2026; cf. Mk 10:51; 
the apostles invariably address Jesus as rhabbi, 
Heb. rabbi). Mark quotes Jesus on several occa- 
sions speaking Aramaic, e.g. talitha koum (Aram. 
talita qm) translated as to Aordsion égeire, ‘little 
girl, get up! (5:41), ephphatha (Aram. ‘eppatah 
< ‘etpatah) as dianoikhtheti, ‘be opened! (7:34), 
abba (Aram. ‘abbda) as ho pater, ‘father’ (14:36), 
and the cry from the cross (an Aramaic transla- 
tion of Ps 22:1): elai eloi lema sabakhthani (Aram. 
‘elahi ‘elahi lama Sabaqtani) as ha theds mou ho 
theds mou eis ti enkatélipés me, “my God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?” (Mk 15:34; cf. 
Mt 27:46). As already mentioned, Paul addressed 
the crowd at the temple of Jerusalem ¢éi hebraidi 
dialéktoi (Acts 21:40), which could hardly be any- 
thing else but Aramaic, as opposed to the Greek 
conversation with the commander of the Roman 
cohort (21:37). Hearing that Paul spoke Aramaic, 
the crowd became even more silent (22:2), which 
seems to suggest that they actually expected 
to be addressed in Greek. When Jerusalem was 
besieged by Titus in 70 CE, Josephus served 
as his translator and proclaimed the imperial 
orders ‘speaking Hebrew’ (hebraizon, BI 6:96), 
which again must have been Aramaic. 


6. BILINGUALISM, DIGLOSSIA AND 
BILITERACY 


The bilingualism of Jewish Palestine is undis- 
puted, although it should not be taken to imply 
that every Hellénistés necessarily knew Aramaic 
nor every Hebraios Greek (or, indeed, Hebrew, as 
many educated may well have been triliterate). It 
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has been suggested that bilingualism here equals 
(extended) diglossia or even triglossia, if Hebrew 
is taken into account (Rabin 1976; Spolsky 1983). 
Indeed, many educated Hebraioi will have been 
bi- or even triliterate. The distinction between 
High and Low varieties, however, has proven 
to be highly problematical, even if applied only 
to Aramaic and Hebrew (Paulston 2000; Lee 
2012), The choice between Greek and Aramaic 
or Hebrew depended more on the shared knowI- 
edge of speaker/writer and addressee(s) than 
on a purely functional distribution (see Watt 
2000:32—34, who assigns Greek to a ‘tertiary’ 
category, independent of the High-Low dichot- 
omy, which is applied only to Aramaic and 
Hebrew). Josephus composed the books of the 
Jewish War “in his native language” (téi patrioi 
glésséi, BI 1:3) for the sake of “the upper barbar- 
ians” (tots dno barbariois, ibid.; > Attitudes to 
Language), i.e., the non Greek- but Aramaic- 
speaking Parthians, Babylonians, Arabians, Jews 
beyond the Euphrates and Adiabeni or Assyrians 
(1:6). He translated them into Greek, however, 
for the sake of “those living under the Roman 
tule” (tois kata ten Rhdmalén hégemonian, 1:3). 
In the third account of his calling, Paul specifies 
that the risen Jesus spoke to him téi hebraidi 
dialéktoi (Acts 26:4). After addressing Paul by 
his Jewish name, Saoul (Heb. Sa’t/), Jesus goes 
on to use a Greek + proverb: sklérdn soi pros 
kéntra laktizein, “it is hard for you to kick against 
the goad” (Eur. Bacch. 794-795; Aesch. Ag. 1624, 
PV 324-325), arguably the most perfect illus- 
tration of what it meant to be a Hebraios in 
ist-c. Jewish Palestine. In conclusion, Aebraisti 
means ‘in the language of the Hebrews’, which 
could be either Hebrew or Aramaic, as opposed 
to hellénisti, ‘in the language of the Greeks’, 
just as rhoémaisti means ‘in the language of the 
Romans’. 
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MARK JANSE 


Blass’s Law 


+ Ancient Prose Rhythm 


Boeotian 


The question of the place of Boeotian among 
the other Greek dialects was already posed in 
Antiquity: ‘Aeolic’ (+ Aeolic Dialects) according 
to most authors, close to + Doric according to 
others, but also a ‘barbaric’ dialect. In fact, it was 


made up of diverse elements, which is explained 
by the geopolitical situation of the region. 


1. ALPHABETS 


The local alphabet is close to the Chalcidic 
alphabet (+ Local Scripts), with 21 usual charac- 
ters, including digamma, plus 4 episodic charac- 
ters, including +. The Ionic alphabet (also used 
by Attic at that time; + Adoption of the lonic 
Alphabet in Attica) was introduced in the first 
half of the 4th c. BCE and adapted to the dia- 
lectal phonology, often continuing previous 
uses. It has the 24 usual characters, including 
digamma (fF), with <Z> originally being rather 
rare. From the 3rd c. BCE onwards, the Boeotian 
spelling may differ considerably from the Koine 
(+ Koine, Features of), eg. TEIZ @JEY®, teis 
thieus (Attic tois theois ‘to the gods’, dat. pl.). In 
what follows Boeotian forms are written in Greek 
or Latin alphabet without accents, whereas the 
Attic correspondences are given in the Latin 
alphabet with accents. 


2. PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


2.a. Position of the Dialect before 700 BCE 

Along with the usual Greek developments (~ Ost- 
hoff's Law, elimination of inherited + Labiove- 
lars, of *y (yod) and of initia] and intervocalic 
*s (+Indo-European Linguistic Background; 
+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek}), Boeotian 
shows a number of specific developments: 


— elimination of diphthongs with a long first 
element and their replacement by long open 
vowels: aor. subj. act. 3 sg. pié (Attic pléi 
‘drink’). On the sg. dative of stems in -o/e and 
-a see §3.a. 

— first and second + compensatory lengthen- 
ings resulting in long open vowels identical 
to the original ones: inf. pres. émen spelled 
with <H> or <EI> (Attic einai ‘be’), dat. sg. balé 
spelled with <Q> (Attic bouléi ‘council’), acc. 
pl. pentakatiés (Attic pentakosious ‘500’) 

— initial retention of w (spelled as digamma): 
Woikén (derivative p.n. from woikia ‘house’; 
cf. Att. oikfa) 

— failing of the third compensatory lengthening. 
F (digamma, w) is still written in the earli- 
est texts; later it disappeared word-internally 
without leaving a trace as in Attic: proxenon 
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‘public guest’ (as against lon. xeinos < *xénwos 
‘guest-friend, foreigner’), see §2.c.iii. 

- -+ palatalization of voiceless plosive (f, t) + y 
resulting in word-initial s- and word-internal 
-tt-: saetos (< *tya-etus ‘of the year’; cf. Myc. 
za-we-te < *kyawetes ‘of this year’), khariwet- 
tan (fon. khariessa < *khariwentya ‘grace- 
ful’), with the exception of three nouns in old 
inscriptions, e.g. Kuparissoi (cf. Attic kuparit- 
tos ‘cypress’) 

~ palatalization of voiced plosive (g, d) + y result- 
ing in word-initial d- and word-internal -dd-: 
doci (3rd pers. sg. subj. pres. of the verb ‘to live’; 
Attic 26), grammatiddontos ‘being a secre- 
tary’ (gen.sg. part. pres.; Att. grammatizontos) 

- labiovelars becoming velars (dat. sg. gus- 
aiki ‘woman’ < “g’na-), dentals (pente ‘five’ 
< *nenk"e), or labials (pettares ‘four’, cf. Att. 
téttares < *k*et-), 


2.b, The Vocalic System 

The vocalic system shows a rapid evolution. 
Most of the short diphthongs are in the process 
of + monophthongization and have disappeared 
before the changing of the alphabet, resulting in 
variations (marked ~) in spelling: 


- “ei > /i:/: Bugeitikhus ~ Eugitonida from “geit- 
‘neighbor; Pasikleia ~ Khsenoklia, cf. Att. 
Xenokleia; prep. epi written epei 

~ *ai > /ae/ > /e:/: article dat. sg. fem. tai ~ 
tae; ethnicon Thébaios and patronymic 
[L]ampriéos < “-aios 

- “oi > Joe/ > /e:/: dat. sg. toi Kabiroi ~ toe 
Kabiroi ~ Kabiro 

- *ou > /u:/: p.n. Akousilos, cf. akoud ‘to listen’ ~ 
Pouthon with <OY> spelled for /u:/, cf. Apollan 
Pithios 


This has repercussions for the long and short 
vowels: 


— fe:/ > fi:/:cf. Klémélu ~ Kleimélus ~ [Plunklinos 
(from “-klewe(s)- ‘famous’) 

- "#+V>i+ V: cf. the spelling theois ~ theiois ~ 
Thiomnasta for Att. theo- 

~ hence semivocalization of %~+V>y+V>V: 
Aeskrondas ~ Aiskhriéndas, Kaphisa for *-sia, 
ethnicon Orkhomend for *-io 

— /u(:)/ remains velar: cf. spelling <Y> in the 
pronoun tu (= Attic su ‘you’), <OY> in Praou- 
chos (< “prao- + ukhos) and <O> in Odri6n cf. 
Att. Audor ‘water’ 
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The evolution of the short diphthongs conse- 
quently continues: 


~ *qi: > /ex/ > /i:/: cf. spelling <AI> in khaire 
(‘hello’) ~ <H> in gen. sg. Theibéo (Attic 
Thébatou)~ Elinnom. pl. Theibeiu(< *Thébaioi, 
heirethentas < *haire- ) ‘taken’ (acc.pl.masc. 
part.aor.pass.) — <I>in gen. sg, Kopid < *Kopaio 

- “ai >/a:/ > /y:/ > /i/: spelling <Y> in dat. sg. tu 
damu (< *toi damoi, cf. Att. téi démai ‘to the 
people’), nom. pl. Theibeiu (Attic Thébaivi, 
tus thius (Att. tois theois ‘to the gods’), p.n. 
Thunarcos (Attic thoiné 'banquet'’); <OI> in toi 
damoi (Attic tdi démdi), theoi, Boiétois, p.n. 
Damothoinis; <EI> in dat. tei Di (Att. tdi Dit ‘to 
Zeus'), nom. pl. tu enarkheé (Att. hoi énarkhoi 
‘those in charge’), dat. pl. auteis (Att. aztois 
‘them’ masc.pl.dat.), p.n. Damotheinis (cf. Att. 
démothoinia ‘public feast’); <1> in patronymic 
Bathinéd cf. Att. adj. bouthoinés ‘beef eater’). 


In the 3rd c. BCE, the remaining diphthongs 
(ui, eu, au) are disappearing (cf. the spelling 
luthuphron < * Euthu-, Lioukodoros < * Leukv-., 
asautu as variant of au(to)sautoi 'themselves’) 
and the long and short vowels are being reduced 
to three, /i(:)/, /a(:)/ and /u(:). Long and short 
/a/ remain unchanged. Long and short /o/ coin- 
cide with long and short (velar) /u/: long /o:/ 
is spelled <OY> in Soukratios (Att. Sokrdtous; 
<Y> in acc. pl. autus < -os (Att. autous ‘them’ 
masc.pl.acc.). Short /o/ is spelled <OY> in p.n. 
Apolloudoros, pres. ptc. acc. sg. m. pouionta 
(< *poieonta; Att. poiotinta ‘making’), 

Long /i:/ stands for the development from %, 
“ei, *é, but also *o/ (> /y:/ > /i:/) and “ai > /e:/ > / 
i:/). It is spelled <I> in wikati ‘twenty’, Xsenoklia 
< *kleia, Isminias < “Ismén-, Kopio < *K6paié, 
Bothinéo < *-thoin-; <EI> in hopleitas ‘warrior’, 
Damokleia; <E> in [D]amoklea; <H> in Sokratéa 
< *-e(s)ia. 

Short /i/ is spelled <I> in esti ‘(s)he is’, Lusiao; 
<El> in pres. 3 sp. -titheitei < “tithéti (Att. tithési 
‘(s)he sets, puts’), Triphoneio < Trephonio; <I> in 
Paiillos = Paillos derived of pa-is (Att. pais ‘child’); 
<E> in gen. sg. Paellia < *Pailleao, a eareia (cor- 
responding to Att. hé hiéreia ‘the priestess’). 

In view of the variation in spelling of long 
and short vowels, it is doubtful whether differ- 
ences in vowel length were even maintained: 
-titheitei < “tithéti, Thiophestia ~ Thiopheistos 
~ Thiophéstos < *-phestos (Att. -thestos), p.n. 
gen. sg. Thiones < *Thedn, Onumasto derivative 
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from “onuma- ‘name’. > Syncope is becoming 
ever more frequent: Thutleia < *Theoteleia, pros- 
teirion < “prostateir- ‘standing before’, Damxeno 
< *Damo-, Z6preina < *Zopurina. Hiatus results 
in different developments, depending on the 
period (originally, formation of diphthongs 
through coalescence, then the normal develop- 
ment of the diphthong: Thébatos, Thébéos, Thei- 
beivs) and the nature of the vowels (contraction 
in case of similar vowel color: toi Di (cf. Attic 
Dit ‘to Zeus') ~ [djokei ~ bali, fut. 3 sg. of balld 
‘throw’; Proklees ~ (H)ippokleis ~ Klisthenios; else 
differentiation or hyphaeresis, dropping of one 
of the vowels: pres. ind. 3 pl. -teléonthi (= Att. 
telotisi ‘they accomplish’), pres, ptc. acc. pl. m. 
deiontos (= Att. déontas ‘fitting’), pres. ptc. dat pl. 
m. deimenois (from “eo > io > { with hyphaeresis; 
= Att. deoménois ‘in need of’), Thedoros, Thitimo 
< *theo-; > Vowel Changes). Treatment of hiatus 
(+ contraction): *e + e/ei/éi/é > i, spelled <EI>, 
<I>, <H>, <E> (dokeiei, dokiei, adiki, diatelé), “e 
+0 >éo [> jo], spelled <IO>, <EO>, <EIO>, <El> 
(-telidnthi < *telé-onti ‘they fulfill’, apeiltheontes 
(= Att. apeléluthotes ‘gone away’ ), deiontos (= Att. 
déontas), deimenois (= Att. deoménuis); *a + éi > 
@ (pres. 3 sg. nika < “nika-ei ‘(s)he conquers’); “a 
+e > /e:/ > /i:/, spelled <El> (imper. 3 sg. souleito 
< “sula-etd ‘he must be stripped of his ams’; 
pres. inf. souleimen < *soula-emen); “a + 0 > /o:/ 
(ptc. f. soulésa < *sula-dsa); verbs in o + 0 may 
retain hiatus: cf. the variations damiontho (Attic 
zemiounton ‘let them punish’) ~ klaroeté (‘let 
him appoint by lot’; Attic Alerouto) ~ damidontes 
(Attic 2éniountes ‘punishing’ ). 


2.c. The Consonants 

The consonants also evolve, but since the writ- 
ing system is not very flexible, the developments 
are often not directly apparent. Thus: 


i. The > spirantization of the plosives seems 
to begin in the 5th c, BCE and to become general 
in the 3rd c. as suggested by the following alter- 
native spellings: 


~ voiceless plosives alternate in spelling with 
their aspirated (Lapoustién < “Laphust-, 
ftouphron < “Ithu-, Karmonos < *Kharnm-) or 
voiced counterparts (Lepadeian = Lebad-; 
Petagenios < “Peda-), indicating that certain 
speakers in certain contexts attempt to main- 
tain the occlusive articulation 
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— the alternation between XT and ZO, NT and 
NO indicates that the voiceless aspirated plo- 
sive retained its occlusive articulation after 
s and n: Osthilos, cf. ostéon ; inf. med.-lugittasté 
(Attic logisasthai ‘reckon’) ~ -grapsasthé 
< *-sthai ‘indict’; Asklapiche<s> ~ Askhlapi6n:; 
act. 3 pl. in -nti/-nthi and med.-pass. in -nto/- 
ntho: ind. and subj. -/t/ithenti (‘they set’, Attic 
-tithéasi) ~ [strjoteutheionthi (3rd plu. subj. 
pass. aor. ‘be enrolled’); aor. -egrapsaniv ~ 
-egrapsantho (‘they registered themselves’) . 

- the spellings with £2 + cons. indicate that 
the sibilant had a strong pronunciation, 
which could prevent the following plosive 
from becoming aspirated (cf. also ET and LO 
above): e.g. Telessphoro, Arisstias. 


ii. loss of word-initial aspiration: cf. Hismenias 
~ Isménoklés (in epichoric alphabet) 

iii. w(digamma) weakens gradually: first inter- 
vocalically during the 6th c. BCE (e.g. Wiswodiqos, 
kalwon, khariwettan, epoiwése, Klewika, against 
Wisokleés, kalos, epoiése, Kléméla < *klewe-), 
word-initially during the 3rd c. BCE (wésotelian, 
wukias, but isoteleian, oikias; Theo-wergo, but 
Mnasi-orgios) 

iv. loss of final nasal or sibilant, occurring 
sporadically from an early date, more frequent 
in the 3rd c. BCE. Loss of nasal in Thiogito 
< -on, also astrepheté < *an(a)strephetai (‘he 
turns up’); anekleitoi|s| (‘blameless’) < *-enklét., 
also resulting in hypercorrect spellings (¢é 
Kabiron, arkhonntos); loss of sibilant in ta polios 
< “tas (‘of the city’), auleionto < *-ontos (‘play- 
ing on the flute’, gen.sg.pres.part.), also resulting 
in hypercorrect spellings: Paramone... khaires 
(= “khatre ‘hello’), Asklapikhes khaire (= *-pikhe). 

v. gemination occurs widely, but in the ard 
c. BCE, some geminates do not appear in spell- 
ing where they are expected, while others do 
appear where they are not: Apoloni, Ppolemo 
(< *Polemmo), thalatan (Attic thalattan ‘sea’), 
yramutiduntos (Allie grammuatizuntos ‘being a 
secretary’), and in certain cases this could have 
to do with an articulatory reinforcement (cf. 
infra: e.g. Ollumpikhio ~ Oliompikha, Llousis ~ 
Liousis < *Lusis). 

vi. appearance of a ‘parasitic’ <I> between 
apical consonant and velar vowel (cf. the spell- 
ing nioun for Attic niin 'now’, Liousis for Att. 
Lusis, cf. supra), at the moment when [i] disap- 
peared in the sequence C + i+ V, suggesting a 
new wave of palatalizations. 
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Only the voiceless plosives and the liquids 
appear to be stable. 


2d. Accentuation 

The phonetic developments revealed by epig- 
raphy appear to indicate a modification of 
the nature of the accent, which seems to have 
become increasingly stress-based (+ Thessalian; 
+ Stress). This situation is suggested, where vow- 
els are concerned, by the effects of syncope and 
by confusions between short and long vowels; 
and where consonants are concerned, by ‘para- 
sitic’ gemination and palatalization in addition 
to other graphic signs that reveal consonants 
weakening. 


3. MORPHOLOGY 
aa. Nauns 


— Jn the article, the radical with *t- is general- 
ized in the plural (toi, tai), and the fem. gen. 
pl. contracts to tan |ta:n] 

— Stems in -e/o and -a(:) are closely connected: 
dat. sg. in *-o/ and *-ai (whence confusion in 
the form between dat. sg. and nom. pl.), dual 
in -6 and -a-6d 

— consonant stems have a dat. pl. in -essi which 
originated in stems in -s; after 250 BCE, as in 
the Northwestern dialects at an earlier date 
(+ Northwest Greek), endings appear which 
are derived from the thematic stems, e.g. ptc. 
acc. dei-ontos (Attic dedntas ‘as it ought’), dat. 
ia-ontus (where u < *oi) (Attic deodsi). In the 
gen. sg, there are basically two endings: -os 
(stems in -n, -r and plosive) and -ios (stems in 
*s, “-klewes, -eu, -/) 

— the demonstratives are represented by hout- 
os ‘this’ (without initial t+) and the article 
enlarged by -/ (e.g, tué = “toi-i, Att. hoide) 

— the usual relative pronoun is “hos ‘who' (+ *ho- 
pottos, *hos-tis) without notable irregularities; 
the article may also be used as relative 

- tis ‘any one’ is the usual indefinite pronoun; 
there is also meidotié, dat. fem. sg, ‘nor who- 
ever’ (= Att, méth’ hopoidi) and outheis/métheis 
‘nobody’ (Attic oudets, médets) 

— the personal pronouns are rare; we have tu, 
tunei (2nd sg.). The most frequent is autos 
(+ compound autosautos) employed as direct 
and indirect + reflexives. Possession is indi- 
cated mostly with the gen. of autos or, in a 
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later period, with the adjective widios (Att. 
idios) ‘one’s own’ 

- The numeric system contains elements of 
diverse origin, but organized in coherent 
series, with ‘common’ elements (duo ‘two’, tris 
‘three’, and so on), ‘Doric’ (prates ‘first’, wikati 
‘twenty ...), ‘Aeolic’/regional (pettares ‘four’ 
with Aeolic p- and regional -ét-), and ‘diverse’ 
elements (penite ‘five’ ...). 


3.b. Verbs 

The conjugation is only known very incom- 
pletely, and then mainly from the 3rd c. BCE 
onwards. The phonetic development of “ei, *éi, 
*e, *e + ei/éi (see 2.b.) led to the merging of the 
forms of the 3 sg. act. of the present ind., the 
contract future and the subjunctive (the use of 
moods does not present any marked differences 
from Attic usage). The roots present unusual 
morphological variations: 


— in the perfect tense absence of -k-, e.g. apo- 
dedoanthi (= Att. apodedokasi ‘they have 
given back’) 

— note the aspectual opposition dd ~ tt: pr. 
komidd-e/o- | aor. komitt-a- ‘to attend’ (in the 
ard c. BCE also appearing as Aomi-ks-a-) 

— passage from thematic (+ Thematic Vowel, 
Stem Formation) to athematic inflection (after 
theclosingofo(:) >u(:):ginoueité (= “ginowétai), 
pres. subj. 3 sg. of ginoumai (< “gignomai), cf. 
Att. gignétai (‘(s)he becomes’). 

— Special endings (for the alternation T~ © see 
above 2.c.i.): aor. ind. 3 pl. in -(s)an (‘sigmatic’ 
aor.; + Aorist Formation), aor. ind. pass. 3 pl. 
in -en, perf. ind. act. and pass. 3 pl. in -anthi 
and *-at(h)ai. Note the inflection of ‘to be’ in 
the impf.: -eis (3 sg. < *-és(t)) / -eian (3 pl. < 
*-é(s)an). Pres. inf. act. in -emen / -men; aor. 
inf. act. in *-(s)aé > /-(s)e:/. Pres. inf. med.-pass. 
in -sthai > /-sthe:/. The perf. act. is not known; 
perf. inf. med.-pass. shows periphrastic forms: 
e.g. potidedomenon eimen (corresponding to 
Att. prosdedésthai ‘to be given in addition’). 


3.c. Indeclinable Words 


— frequent + apocope in disyllabic prepositions/ 
preverbs, e.g. kat, par 

~ prepositions peda (= Att. metd ‘after’), pot(i) 
(= Att. prds ‘towards’), ess + voc. / es + cons. 
(= Att. ex, ek ‘from’), en + acc. (= Att. eis ‘to’) 
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- conjunctions ka (corresponding to Attic dn), 
ailé (> /i:/(Attic ei, hads (Attic héds ‘while’), 
ette (Attic éste ‘until’). 


4. SYNTAX AND LEXICON 


The syntax does not display any noteworthy 
peculiarities. The lexicon displays some particu- 
lar items related to the Boeotian political institu- 
tions and the Boeotian confederacy, and local 
characteristics (fish prices in Acraiphia, lease 
contracts in Thespiai), e.g. verbs: aphedriateud 
‘to sit as federal magistrate with religious func- 
tion’, piteud ‘irrigate’; verbs with peculiar vocal- 
ism: beilomenos (Att. bouilomai ‘to want’), déei 
(3rd sg.pers.pres.subj. corresponding to Attic 
zén ‘to live’); appellatives: tan petrameinon 
‘quadrimester (term of four months)’, to epi- 
patrophion ‘patronym’; calendar containing one 
rare month name (Agridnios) and four specific 
names of months (Prostatérios, Thélouthios, 
Pamboistios, Alalkomenios). 

Personal names also display peculiarities: 
phonetic: ‘expressive’ aspiration (from an early 
date, e.g. Phithon as against peitha ‘persuasive- 
ness’) and gemination (cf. Mennidao <> Ouper- 
menidao); morphological: possible asigmatic 
nom. for masc. in -@ and in -é (e.g. Mogea, Men- 
net), patronymic adjective in -ios (usual until 
about 250 BCE, e.g. Alkimach-ios); suffixal: *-é 
and -ichos/-a (hypocoristics), -ondas. 


>. THE PLACE OF BOEOTIAN AMONG THE 
GREEK DIALECTS 


Boeotian displays the following characteristics: 


a. Archaic and conservative: retention of long 
/a:/; retention of verbal ending 3 sg. -ti: reten- 
tion of w; retention of principal case and ver- 
ba] endings; + patronymic adjective in -ios; 
asigmatic nom. for masc. in -@ anc! *-e; en + 
dat. and acc. 

b. Early regional: pratté 'to manage’; personal 
names in -ichos/-a, -6ndas 

c. Doricistic: hiaros ‘holy’, pratos ‘first’; inf. in 
-men; particle ka; and others 

d. Aeolicistic: pettares ‘four’... (but pente etc.!) 

e. Specific: the outcome of ancient palataliza- 
tions; whence pres. -dd- ~ aor. -tt- form a 
usual pair in verbs; dat. sg. in -o/, -ad; suffix -é; 
numeric system; calendar. 
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The perception of the dialect varies according to 
the period: 


a. before the change of long |a:] > [e:] typical 
of + Attic and + Ionic (+ Southeast Greek), 
Boeotian belongs to a regional area consti- 
tuted by Attica, Boeotia and Euboea, cf. the 
outcome -tt- instead of -ss- (one of the princi- 
pal Greek isoglosses) 

b. after the change of long [a:] > [e:], this unity 
is broken and Boeotian moves toward the 
Doric dialects 

c. after the monophthongization of the diph- 
thongs in -i and [e:] closing to [i:], Boeotian 
moves gradually toward the Koine (cf. in pho- 
netics and morphology the effect of “ei/ai/ 
oi/é > fi:/ and /o:/ > /a:/ in the nominal and 
verbal flexion) (+ Koine, Features of). 


Thus, in the last period, we find very peculiar 
spellings, which were at a later stage consid- 
ered to be the Boeotian norm. This stylizing of 
the written dialect is a characteristic response, 
encouraged by the confederate administration, 
to the decline of the spoken dialect in the face of 
the Koine. The Koine appeared in the epigram- 
matic inscriptions around 350 BCE and would 
gradually expand at the cost of the dialect, which 
remained the political and administrative lan- 
guage of the Boeotian Confederacy until172/1 BCE. 
By destroying the League, Rome initiated the 
Romanization of Boeotia and its elite, rapidly 
followed by the disappearance of the dialect 
in writing. The date of 172/1 BCE is thus mostly 
symbolic. 
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Bridges 


The bridge (alternately iunctura or zeugma) is a 
difficult phenomenon to define, as it represents 
the absence rather than the presence of a certain 
feature, namely word division. Specifically, it 
has been noted that there are certain positions 
in the verses of various stichic meters where a 
word break is rarely found. Unlike other juncture 
phenomena such as enclisis, sandhi, caesura, and 
line endl, the presence of a particular bridge may 
be heavily contingent upon period, genre, and 
author. The most commonly discussed bridges 
are the following: 


1. IAMBIC AND TROCHAIC METERS 


Porson’s Bridge: A heavy syllable in an anceps 
posidion may not end a word except before a 
primary caesura. This bridge is most commonly 
discussed in respect to the iambic trimeter 
(+ Dramatic Meter), where it is usually filled by 
a molossus-shaped (——) word (Devine & Ste- 
phens 1982:34). It is most robustly represented in 
the iambs of Attic tragedy, most weakly observed 
in those of comedy. 


x— ~ —|x}—~}—|—~— -x |]. 


Maas (1962:34—35) notes a more general tendency 
to avoid word breaks following a heavy syllable 
(+ Syllable Weight) in an anceps position in iam- 
bic and trochaic meters of the iambographers 
and the tragedians, and in the dactylo-epitrites 
of Bacchylides (+ Lyric Meter). 

Knox’s Trochee Bridge: \n lines of iambic trim- 
eter, a trochaic-shaped (~ ~) word should not 
end in the anceps position of the last metron 
(position g), although longer words may. 


K+ |x| X— ~x| 


Knox's lamb and Spondee Bridges: This bridge 
is similar to the trochee bridge above. In lines 
of iambic tetrameter, either an iambic-shaped 
(-—) or spondaic-shaped (—) word should not 
end in the anceps position of the last metron 
(position 13). 


x = xe — [x Sex| 
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2, DACTYLICGC HEXAMETER 


Hermann’s (A) and Meyer's (B) Bridges: If the 
second or fourth foot of a line of hexameter 
(+ Epic Meter) is realized as a dacty] (-~~), no 
word break can separate the two light syllables. 
Hermann’'s and Meyer's bridges are referred to 
as trochaic bridges, since they exclude trochaic- 
shaped words (-~). Meyer's bridge is largely 
restricted to lines containing a caesura after the 
heavy syllable in the third foot. These bridges are 
sporadically attested in Homer, but are much 
more consistently observed in later hexameter 
poets, especially Callimachus. 


Naekey’s Bridges (West 1987:62; also known us 
the Spondee Zeugma, cf. Devine and Stephens 
1984711): There is a restriction on word breaks 
after a spondaic second, fourth, or fifth foot of a 
hexameter line. Such a break involving the fifth 
foot is especially rare, given the overall rarity of 
spondaic fifth feet. 


— =|——J—2e|——T—-~]—»| 


Trochaic Bridge of the first hemistich: If the 
first or second foot is realized as a dactyl (—-~), 
no word break can separate the two light syl- 
lables. Meyer's bridge (B above) appears to be 
a specifically Callimachian refinement of a gen- 
eral tendency to avoid trochaic-shaped words, 
especially strings of them, in the first half of the 
hexameter. 


~~, a, es ———s — 


The term bridge is occasionally applied to cases 
where an expected caesura, especially the pri- 
mary caesura of the hexameter line, is not found, 
but the relevant positions are filled with a longer 
word. Such a caesura is then said to have been 
bridged. 


ies te ee ee | 


B.B, 


éie stin te Menoitiddéi kai hols hetaroisin 
‘He went with the son of Menoites and with his 
companions’ (Hoin. /Z. 1.307) 
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Verses of this type are uncommon and con- 
stitute approximately 1% of the lines in early 
Greek epic. They are rarer still in later hexameter 
poets. 


3. EXPLANATIONS FOR THE PHENOMENON 
OF THE BRIDGE 


Unlike the caesura and other forms of exter- 
nal juncture, the bridge, as a positionally deter- 
mined avoidance of such juncture, does not have 
an obvious analogue in spoken discourse, Devine 
and Stephens note that there is a hierarchy of seg- 
ment boundaries such that the rightmost margin 
of lexical words most commonly precedes a cae- 
sura position, and is least common before a 
bridge position. Conversely, word-internal junc- 
ture is most commonly found at a bridge posi- 
tion and is least common at a caesura position. 
The juncture between a lexical (host) word and 
an appositive (function word, enclitic, proclitic 
(— Clitics), prepositive, postpositive), is possible, 
but less common, at both types of positions. As 
Devine and Stevens suggest (1984:14-30), there 
are two types of explanations for the occurrence 
of metrical bridges: metrical explanations and 
prosodic explanations. 


3.a. Metrical Explanations 

Metrical explanations often involve the idea that 
poets bridged certain positions in various stichic 
lines in order to avoid prematurely signalling a 
prosodic break, either a caesura, or the coda of 
the line. Such bridges are referred ta as rhythmi- 
cal bridges. In the case of the hexameter Meyer's 
and Hermann’s bridges, as well as the various 
spondee zeugmata, may have functioned to pre- 
vent a sequence such as —-~|-~ in the middle 
of the verse, which could be interpreted as the 
coda sequence —~~ |-x ||. In the case of iambic 
and trochaic stichoi, on the other hand, Knox's 
trochee, iamb, and spondee bridges seem to pre- 
vent the false signaling of a caesura: x—~—|xi. 


3.b. Prosodic Explanations 

Two prosodic explanations are found: the stress 
theory (Allen 1973:274-296) and the durational 
theory (Devine and Stephens 1982). Allen’s stress 
theory is based on his observations of a cor- 
relation “between word-placement and strong 
position in a corpus of Homeric and tragic verse" 
(Allen 1987:134); he posits a prominence for cer- 
tain syllables in Greek that differs from the pitch 
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accent, and which he interprets as a secondary 
stress accent (> Accentuation). A prosodic mile 
assigns stress to the rightmost heavy syllable and 
then to any heavy syllables to the left of that syl- 
lable that are not directly adjacent to a stressed 
syllable. Thus anthropos ‘human’ (masc. nom. 
sg.) would be assigned a SSS stress pattern pre- 
pausally or before a consonant-initial word, but 
a SSS pattern before a vowel-initial word. A word 
suchasgenoménon ‘becoming (masc./fem./n.gen. 
p!.), on the other hand, would always surface as 
SSSS. In Allen’s model, prosodic bridges serve to 
ensure that there is no conflict between the posi- 
tions of word stress and the head of any particu- 
lar metrical foot (the strong position, or the arsis 
or ictus of that foot). We can see the correlation 
between metrical-foot head position and Allen’s 
stress-placement rule in the following: 


meénin aleide, thela, Pélléidldeo Akhilléos 
§ s#s $s# s$#s ss S#s s Ss# 


‘Goddess, sing about the divine anger of Peleus’ son 
Achilles’ (/L 1.1) 


andra moi | énnepe, Modsa, polltiitropon, | hos mala palla 


§ s s#8& ss# § sts § 8 S# § 58 § S# 


‘Muse, tell me about the man of the many ways 
who (suffered) very much’ (Od. 1.1) 


Devine and Stephens’ durational theory is based 
on their contention that syllable weight is deter- 
mined not only as traditionally described, but 
can be adjusted as follows. An algorithm assigns 
word-level durational nucleus (+) status to a 
heavy syllable if it does not stand adjacent to 
another heavy syllable (Devine and Stephens 
1982:47-48). At the same time, a heavy sylla- 
ble can be demoted from nucleus status (—) if 
it stands between two syllables assigned such 
a status. Lastly, under certain conditions, two 
adjacent light syllables may be assigned a shared 
status as a lexus and so function as a nucleus. 
‘Thus, forms such as an.thré.pdn ‘humans’ (gen. 
pl.) and gig.no.mé.non ‘becoming’ (gen.pl.) 
are both assigned the contour [+-+], whereas 
dn.thré.pos ‘human’ (nom.sg.), if followed by a 
pause or a consonant and so ending in a closed 
syllable, would be assigned the contour [+-+], 
while az.thré.po.s ‘human’ (nom.sg.) when fol- 
lowed by a vowel and so ending in an open short 
syllable, would surtace as |- + —]. Both demoted 
heavy syllables and pairs of light syllables act- 
ing as a nexus are taken to be less heavy than 
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heavy syllables assigned the status of nucleus. 
An additional factor concems the status of word 
boundaries. A boundary between lexical words 
can serve to add weight to a final syllable, espe- 
cially in deliberate speech. This is more likely 
when the word boundary occurs before a cae- 
sura, Juncture in rapid speech, like that between 
a lexical word and an appositive, is less likely 
to add weight. This explains why the assigna- 
tion of nucleus status is often necessary for the 
resolution of heavy metrical positions into two 
light syllables (=~), and why non-nucleus sta- 
tus is often necessary in long anceps positions 
(Devine and Stephens 1984133-—4). Thus bridges 
serve to reduce the likelihood that prosodically 
weaker segments such as demoted heavy syl- 
lables and non-nuclear sequences of light syl- 
lables will appear in metrically strong positions 
in the verse. 
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H. PAUL BROWN 


Byzantine Phase and Reception of 
Ancient Greek, the 


What we call Byzantium was the direct continu- 
ation in the Greek-speaking east of the Christian 
Roman empire of late antiquity. It is conven- 
tionally dated from the foundation of Constan- 
tinople (330 CE) to its fall to the Ottoman Turks 
(1453 CE). Before the Arab invasions of the 
7th century, the empire included Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria, and so there were large popula- 
tions who spoke Coptic and Syriac (among other 
minority languages) (> Greek and Egyptian, and 
Coptic; + Greek and Syriac). But after 650 CE, it 
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was confined to Asia Minor and some fluctuating 
Balkan territories where the majority language 
was Greek. However, a large population of Slavic 
speakers had settled south of the Danube (many 
in what became the Bulgarian kingdom); there 
was also a large Armenian population in the 
eastern provinces (+ Greek and Armenian); and 
Asia Minor was gradually taken over by Turkish- 
speakers starting in the nth century. Those lan- 
guages, however, had little impact on spoken 
Greek during the Byzantine period and almost 
none on written Greek. The gradual coloniza- 
tion of the Aegean by European powers starting 
in the 12th century and accelerating after the 
Fourth Crusade (1204 CE), had a greater influ- 
ence on vernacular Greek, especially in the colo- 
nized regions, where hybrid Graeco-Romance 
literature was produced. 

The Byzantines of the middle and later peri- 
ods were aware that their language was the one 
spoken by the ancient Greeks, so they could 
refer to it as the Hellenic language. But at the 
same time they could call it the ‘language of 
the Romans,’ because their identity was Roman, 
not Greek, and they defined their language in 
terms of their identity, not the reverse. There- 
fore, they called Latin their ‘ancestral’ language. 
The verbs Aellénizein and roémaizein meant the 
same thing, ‘to speak Roman,’ i.e., Greek (Cupane 
2007). 

In addition to what we find in inscriptions 
and papyri ( Epigraphy; + Papyrology), all we 
have of ancient Greek literature is what was 
selected, preserved, codified, studied, and imi- 
tated by the Byzantines. The basis for this schol- 
arly effort had been laid in antiquity, and much 
was lost through the accidents of history, but 
the Byzantine role was not passive, as some sup- 
pose. Based on their cultural needs and interests, 
they preserved some texts and let the trans- 
mission of others lapse. This process has been 
little studied. Classicists tend to take their mate- 
rial for granted and are not inclined to view it 
through the dynamics of Byzantine culture. But 
we must begin to think of the corpus of ancient 
Greek as shaped to a significant degree by Byz- 
antine choices which served Byzantine needs. 
Homer, for example, remained the basis of elite 
education, though there were alternatives based 
on the Psalms, especially in monasteries. But one 
prudish uth-century emperor preferred to keep 
his daughter illiterate than expose her to the 
erotic scandals of the ancient gods. The corpus 
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of tragedy and oratory (-+ Poetic Language; 
~ Literary Prose) that we possess was preserved 
largely for classroom use, i.e. for the scholarly 
study of Attic Greek, and, in the case of declama- 
tory rhetoric, for imitation (+ Attic; + Atticism). 
The corpus of ancient Greek historiography 
which we have was especially tailored to suit 
an interest in Roman history, particularly the 
periods of the late Republic and early empire, 
which was part of the Byzantines’ national past, 
and in sacred history, especially the history of 
the Persians and Jews. Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon were not valued for their historical con- 
tent, as today, but as models of style (Kaldellis 
2012), 

A major bottleneck in the transmission of 
ancient literature was the invention of the 
minuscule script in ca. 800 CE (Ronconi 2003). 
More valued texts had a greater chance of mak- 
ing the transition to the next phase of transmis- 
sion. Insight into the dynamics of this crucial 
phase is provided by Photios, later the patriarch 
of Constantinople, whose Bibliothéké is a series 
of reviews of hundreds of ancient works. Photios 
provides us with summaries of many lost works 
and, perhaps more crucially, reveals some of the 
stylistic and ideological grounds on which Byz- 
antine readers may have evaluated them. The 
gth century, therefore, was an important period 
for the technologies, techniques, and responses 
that shaped the survival of ancient Greek. The 
codex had already largely replaced the scroll, 
and so, with the addition of the minuscule script, 
the modern Greek book as we know it came into 
being (+ Palaeography). 

Byzantine scholars preserved and developed 
a wide range of scholarly aids for the study 
of ancient literature, most of which were later 
transferred to Italy and became the foundation 
for modern western philology (Wilson 1983; 
Dickey 2007) (> Teaching of Ancient Greek in 
Italy). The ancient commentaries were broken 
up intu scholia which were then placed in the 
manuscript margins, an advantage of the codex 
format. Some Byzantine scholars added their own 
scholia and, starting in the 12th century, began 
to produce separate commentaries on ancient 
texts, especially the poets. Eustathios of Thessa- 
lonike, for example, wrote massive commentar- 
ies on the Iliad and Odyssey, which function as a 
verse-by-verse Encyclopedia Homerica. An ‘edi- 
tion’ of a poet, say Pindar, might be prefaced by 
a biographical essay and analysis of his style and 
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could contain a copious commentary to help 
the reader or instructor (Kaldellis 2009). Other 
scholars produced massive dictionaries, which 
included synonyms, etymologies, and instances 
of use in the classical authors (> Alphabetical 
Dictionaries; + Dictionaries of Dialects; + Dic- 
tionaries of Onomastics; + Dictionaries of Sci- 
entific Vocabulary; > Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). Unlike 
modern dictionaries, they reasonably tended to 
focus on the words which their users were less 
likely to know (Dickey 2010). The Etymologicon 
Magnum, one of many such interrelated texts, 
was among the first Greek works to be printed 
in Italy and was foundational to classical lexi- 
cography. But Byzantine lexicography remains 
an undervalued and understudied field, in part 
because of the great complexity of the manu- 
script traditions. The ioth-c. Souda is something 
between a dictionary and a classical encyclope- 
dia: it contains entries on authors, famous per- 
sonages, words, and sayings. It is a major source 
of information for classical scholars today. 

Christianity exerted less of an influence on 
the study of the classics than one might expect, 
at least when one fails to grasp the secular 
aspect of Byzantine society (+ ‘Christian’ Greek; 
+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). Unlike the medi- 
eval West, scholarship was not limited to, or 
even predominantly practiced by, clerics and 
monks. Orthodox theology had long been pre- 
mised on a Greek philosophical basis; its basic 
concepts were not taken from Scripture but 
ancient thinkers. The loss of most Stoic and Epi- 
curean texts was probably already well advanced 
by late antiquity and should not be attributed 
to the Byzantines. They even preserved some 
anti-Christian authors, e.g., the emperor Julian 
and Libanios, on the grounds of their style. Cer- 
tainly, the myths in Homer could not be taken 
literally, but they hardly were in antiquity either. 
Byzantine commentators tended to allegorize 
myths but this was an extension of the ancient 
commentary tradition and not only a conces- 
sion to Christian disapproval (Cesaretti 1991). A 
great deal of effort was put into making the liad 
accessible, from paraphrases of the plot of each 
book, to scholia, commentaries, and verse cribs 
(e.g., by loannes Tzetzes). 

Byzantine scholars also produced manuals 
of grammar and commentaries on the ancient 
rhetorical tradition (+ Rhetorical Tradition in 
Ancient Linguistics). These were meant for use 
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and were not just academic exercises. Their 
purpose was to advance the training of edu- 
cated men who spoke something like modern 
Greek at hume (see belaw) but were expected to 
write and perform in classical Greek. Out of this 
instructional and scholarly tradition emerged 
the first teachers of Greek in 14th- and 15th-c. 
[taly. The only surviving treatise on the ancient 
dialects was written by bishop Gregorios Par- 
dos of Corinth in the 12th century (> Dialects, 
Classification of). It is based on lost ancient 
works and, like them, tends to regard Homer 
as an Attic author. In the early 14th century, 
Demetrios Triklinios made progress toward 
understanding ancient meters, and produced 
some superior editions of the poets (+ Metrics; 
+ Metron; > Metrical Laws), The need for this 
discovery was caused by the growing divergence 
between written classical and spoken ‘modern’ 
Greek in Byzantium. 

The Greek spoken by the majority of the 
empire's population had begun to diverge 
dramatically from the high-register classical 
Greek used in elite texts already during the 
early Roman empire (Swain 1996:17—64). In the 
papyri that survive in Egypt one can witness 
the gradual emergence of a language that in 
phonology, vocabulary, grammar, and syntax 
was gradually becoming what we call modem 
Greek (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
em Greek), Phonologically this transformation 
was already much advanced by ca. 500 CE. A 
major influence on vocabulary was exerted by 
Latin, the language of Roman law, administra- 
tion, taxation, and the military (+ Greek and 
Latin; + Greek/Latin Bilingualism; + Latin Loan- 
words in Greek), Thousands of Latin words were 
absorbed into Greek during late antiquity, even 
for everyday items, and abided despite the disap- 
pearance of Latin itself from the eastern empire 
by ca. 600 CE (Zilliacus 1935; Dagron 1969; Filos 
2009). By the end of the first millennium one can 
speak of the existence of modem Greek (Jeffreys 
2007), though its emergence is difficult to trace 
because it did not become a literary language 
until the twelfth century, and we have no ver- 
nacular documents like the Greek papyri from 
Egypt. What we do have are snippets of abusive 
popular chants directed against emperors (from 
as early as ca. 600 CE) and acclamations that 
have been seen as ancestors of the ‘modern’ 
fifteen-syllable politikos stikhos ( Jefireys 1974). 
In the 12th century, literary poems began to be 


written in something like the vernacular, espe- 
cially the satires of Ptochoprodromos (probably 
an authorial persona of the versatile philosopher 
Theodoros Prodromos), and subsequently in a 
series of romance epics heavily influenced by 
western romans (Beck 1971). One of the ear- 
liest and most important is a historical epic, 
the Chronicle of the Morea. lronically for one 
of the first works in ‘modern’ Greek, it expresses 
the anti-Byzantine perspective of the Frankish 
lords of the Peloponnese (Shawcross 2009). 

These ‘vernacular’ texts represent a tiny por- 
tion of the literary output of Byzantium, and 
many were not Byzantine in the strict sense, 
being produced in territories under western con- 
trol. The vast majority of Byzantine literature, by 
contrast, was learned, that is it reproduced the 
forms of classical Greek, whether of the most 
demanding Attic prose of Thucydides and Dem- 
osthenes or the more conventional and accessi- 
ble Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; + Koine, Features 
of) or ecclesiastical Greek (or some combination 
thereof: Sevéenko 1981). There were strong social 
and institutional reasons for this conservatism. 
To be educated basically meant to have mastered 
these forms of Greek, and so linguistic conserva- 
tism functioned as a marker of social differen- 
tiation and status. Elite education was always 
based on the study of the Classics, from Homer 
to the orators, and so their language remained a 
living aspect of Byzantine elite society. Orations 
in praise of the emperor, for example, of which 
many were delivered probably every year, were 
expected to be delivered in high-register Greek, 
with many allusions to ancient exemplars. These 
works were the products of years of training and 
entailed a careful avoidance of the Latinized 
Greek spoken in the street or at home, even by 
the orators themselves. As spoken Greek had 
basically dropped the optative, dative, and dual, 
these now had to be added in (in general, see 
Browning 1983). 

The day-to-day administration of State and 
Church also relied on formal Greek, though not 
its hyper-purist forms. The majority of the popu- 
lation was exposed to New Testament, liturgical, 
and ecclesiastical Greek on a regular basis, and 
this was part of their education. Even if they 
remained illiterate, many people were familiar 
with the phrases and forms of more formal Greek 
(many of which have thereby been fossilized in 
modern Greek, including optatives and datives). 
The canons and theology of the Church were 
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codified, preserved, and updated in the learned 
registers, and the same was true of the laws and 
bureaucracy of the state (though here many 
Latin terms appeared). All these institutions, 
which pervaded society, exerted a conservative 
pull. The fact that most Greek-speakers were 
effectively part of this single, largely homoge- 
neous and highly conservative state and society 
helps to explain why the Greek language has, 
over the past two millennia, changed less than 
most other languages in the world. 

Periodically, attempts were made to ‘trans- 
late’ texts from one register of Greek to another. 
In the 4th century, two Christian grammarians 
turned the Bible, whose style was generally con- 
sidered ‘barbaric,’ into a series of classical texts, 
in the form of histories, tragedies, and epics, in 
order to generate a classical corpus that could 
be taught in place of the pagan one. But their 
project did not catch on. In the 10th century, 
Symeon Metaphrastes produced a canonical 
corpus of hagiography (saints’ lives) in part by 
rewriting into a more elevated register texts that 
had originally been written in a lower register. 
Conversely, attempts were made in the 14th cen- 
tury to render the Histories of Anna Komnene 
and Niketas Choniates, both written in diff- 
cult Greek, into a more standard ‘Koine’. Greek 
was already a language that could be translated 
into itself. 

Overall, however, scholars studying Byzan- 
tine material are better served by a knowledge 
of classical and Koine than of modern Greek (if 
a choice is to be made). The LS/ and Lampe’s 
Patristic Greek Lexicon are good guides for most 
of Byzantine Greek. Kriaras (1968ff.) produced a 
lexicon of vernacular Byzantine Greek, and the 
gap between it and the LS/ is being bridged by 
Trapp’s Lexikon (1993ff.), soon to be completed 
(+ Dictionaries of Ancient Greek). The study of 
Byzantine language and linguistics is underde- 
veloped compared to the study of its history, 
art history, paleography, and now literature, but 
this stems from the difficulty of defining and 
isolating distinctively Byzantine elements in the 
surviving material, Grammatical analysis would 
have to decide on which register to focus. His- 
torical linguists often treat spoken Greek as the 
‘real thing’ and dismiss the literary production 
as artificial and inauthentic, while cultural and 
literary scholars treat as Byzantine Greek the 
mixed but mostly ‘learned’ language of the cor- 
pus that we actually have. 
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‘Artificiality is not a useful scholarly term; 
it aims to polemically dismiss material rather 
than advance our understanding of it. All lit- 
erature is artificial by definition, and the idioms 
of Homer, Pindar, and Thucydides likewise do 
not correspond to the spoken language of their 
times. Conversely, we cannot know the degree 
or all the settings in which the Byzantine lite- 
rati actually spoke their learned language. They 
certainly did not deliver so many learned ora- 
tions to uncomprehending audiences. The Ital- 
ian humanist Filelfo claimed that ancient Greek 
was spoken at the court of the Palaiologoi in the 
14208 (Wilson 1983:5). They were at least as flu- 
ent in that language as their counterparts in the 
West were fluent in Latin and perhaps more so, 
given how little spoken Greek had deviated from 
ancient Greek compared to the Romance lan- 
guages from Latin. This question has been little 
researched, but it would be prudent to consider 
Byzantium as a legitimate chapter in the history 
of both ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ Greek, in different 
ways for each. 
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Caesurae 


The term caesura (alternate cesura), Greek tomé 
(‘a cut’), referring to a division within a line of 
+ verse seems to date back no earlier than the 
and century CE (Bassett 1919:347—349). The term 
can refer either to a position in an abstract met- 
rical scheme regularly associated with a word 
division or the specific implementation of such 
a division in a line of verse. In contemporary 
literature, the term is used most broadly to refer 
to any word division within a line of verse. More 
specifically, a distinction is often made between 
caesura, a word division occurring within a met- 
rical + foot, and diaeresis, a word division coin- 
ciding with a foot boundary. For example, a verse 
in iambic trimeter (> lambic Poetry, Diction of) 
such as Aesch. Eum. 33, can be divided as follows: 


(t) mantetiomai i gar i hds i an i hégétai i theds | 
‘because | prophesy as the god directs’ 


This verse would then contain four caesurae and 
one diaeresis, although divisions between atonic 
words (also referred to as appositives or clitics) 
and their host words are usually ignored when 
considering possible caesurae (+ Clitic Group). 
Following Sturtevant (1924), the terms caesura 
and diaeresis were restricted only to significant 
divisions that occur at regular and predictable 
positions in the verse, and which frequently 
coincide with significant grammatical or syn- 
tactic divisions (Bassett 1919:345, West 1987:4). 
Thus Aesch. Eum. 33 is more typically divided as 
follows: 


mantetomai gar ! hos an hégétai theds 
The regular positions for the caesurae of the 


various stichic meters (+ Metron; > Metrics) are 
generally recognized as follows: 


lambic Trimeter: x—fv}—xi—vi—|ix—-~-x]| 

A,A, B, B, C 
lambic Tetrameter: x —-—|x—-—]|ix}—~-—|-—x | 
Anapestic Dimeter: ws oe [Pv E~— mex | 
Anapestic Tetrameter: so ev oo we |} oo we oo ee | Poo se oe es | F ~ —_ x | 
Trochaic Tetrameter; —~—iv—-+—x|i—~-—-~-—- x || 
Dactylic Hexameter; = —oo|—iviv|—i viv|—iew|i—<<|—x| 

Ag A; By By C, Cy 


Pentameter (Elegiac): 


. e s . 
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As the schemata above suggest, with the excep- 
tion of the Trochaic Tetrameter and the mid- 
line caesura of the Elegiac Pentameter (— Elegy, 
Diction of), caesurae are not restricted to fixed 
points in the verse, in the way that foot divi- 
sions are. Rather they seem to be found in sta- 
listically significant positions, that is positions 
at which “word-ends occur...more frequently 
than would be expected ceteris paribus” (Porter 
195110). The result is that individual verses of the 


— rua at | _— ww aw 


2 a. 
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same meter do not always have the same number 
of caesurae, or caesurae in the same positions. In 
addition, the positions at which caesurae are 
found tend to cluster (see Porter 1951:51-55). In 
the hexameter line (+ Epic Meter), a caesura 
is typically found in the 3rd foot (labeled B), 
but caesurae in the and (A), 4th (C) and before 
the 5th foot (the bucolic dieresis) are also com- 
mon. Examples can be seen, for example in 
H.2-'3 


ouloménén | hé mur?’ Akhaiois | alge’ hohe 


destructive | that unending(acc.) for the Greeks | grief(acc.) made 
‘the destructive (anger) that made unending grief for the Greeks’ 


pollas'd’ eae siikhas' iid, proiapsen 


many(acc.)-and | mighty(acc.) | souls(acc.) | for Hades sent off 
‘and sent many mighty souls off for Hades.’ (Hom. Jl. 1.2—3) 


In the case of the iambic trimeter, a caesura 
is typically found in the second metron, after 
either the first or the third position of that met- 
ron. However, a caesura is also found sometimes 
before the last syllable of the first metron, and 


at a Nee 


3. a. 


there is occasionally a diaeresis between the 
second and third metron as well. Examples of 
these possible divisions can be seen by compar- 
ing the following verses (Eur. Med. 49-50; 59; 
Aesch. Eum. 4): 


| 


palaion oikan ktéma | despoinés emés 


old(nom. n) of the home property(nom. n) | of my mistress 
(to the nurse:) ‘oh aged property of the house of my mistress’ 


b ~ - 


== (> _ _ 


w= —— 


ti pros pulaisi | tend’ dgous’ eremian 


why before the gates | this(acc.) keeping(nom. f) | vigil 
‘why are you keeping this vigil before the gates?’ (Eur. Med. 49-50) 


—_ wr 


ekhthrotis ge méntoi | mé é philous | draseié ti 


enemies(acc.)-PRT-actually | not friends(acc.) | may she do something 
‘but actually to her enemies, not to her friends may she do something’ (Eur. 


Med. 59) 


— — —_— 


5: Se al 


— 


—_— =— 


mate: | hos logos tis, | | en de toi tritoi 


oracle | as story-some : in-but the third 


‘an oracle, | as the story goes; but then thirdly. . .' 


Caesurae occurring towards the middle of the 
line (often labeled B) are most robustly repre- 
sented, and are consequently often referred to 
as primary, when applicable, while those less 


(Aeschl. Eum. 4) 


robustly represented (A and C) are referred to 
as secondary. There is some confusion in regards 
to the labels used to designate the positions of 
the various caesurae. In addition to the primary 
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and secondary distinctions, in the case of the 
meters with variable positions for caesurae, one 
occasionally finds a caesura following the arsis 
of the foot referred to as strony ur masculine; one 
within the thesis as weak or ferninine, often with 
the addition of the foot-number (e.g., 1s or 1, 
etc.). Alternatively, a caesura may be identified 
by the absolute position in the line after which it 
is found, in which case the Greek names are often 
found (i.e., penthemimeral (5%), hephthemim- 
eral (7¥2), etc.). In the case of meters that feature 
two short positions capable of being contracted 
into a single long (designated ==), the two short 
positions will be distinguished with a modified 
position number, e.g,, in the case of the first foot, 
either as 142 and 2, or as 2a and 26, A caesura 
that falls within the thesis of the 3rd foot of a 
verse can, therefore, be designated as penthemi- 
meral, 3w, 54 or 68, 

The units of the verse that are divided by the 
various caesurae are referred to as cola (sin- 
gular colon). It is often a matter of perspective 
whether the caesurae or the cola of the verse are 
deemed to take precedence. In most theories of 
Homeric composition, for example, the caesurae 
of the verse represent juncture points which 
occur when units of composition (cola, + for- 
mulas) are combined (cf. Barnes 1986, Edwards 
2002). In most metrical studies, the cola of the 
line reflect the placement of caesurae at vari- 
ous points within the line of verse (cf. Porter 
i951). There is also some disagreement as to the 
nature of these divisions and of the units thus 
demarcated, Eduard Frankel considered these 


a A 
6. ouloménén | he 


[muri’ Akhaiois | alge’ 
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cola to be units of meaning designated by sense 
divisions (Sinneseinschnitte). On the other hand, 
Porter (1951:17) deemed them to be merely the 
realizations of abstract rhythmic impulses. Kirk 
(1985:19) considers them to be “reflections of 
sentence-articulation as predisposed by a per- 
manent rhythmical pattern”. 

First, the cola thus demarcated vary in the 
degree to which they represent unified constitu- 
ents, whether grammatical or semantic, distinct 
from each other, although caesurae generally do 
not divide pre- or post-positive atonic elements 
(clitics) from their hosts. In examples 3, 4 and 5 
above, the two cola of Eur. Med. 49, the three of 
Med. 59 and Aesch. Eum. 4, but also the second 
colon of Med. 50 consist of complete constituents 
(+ NPs, + VPs, + clauses), while the first colon 
of Med. 50 does not represent a single coher- 
ent constituent, but consists of an adverb (it) 
(-+ Adverbs; + Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of)) and a prepositional phrase (- Adpositional 
Phrase) with no direct grammatical or semantic 
relationship specific to the colon which contains 
them. However, in the majority of instances, 
caesurae correspond to significant structural 
boundaries either at the phrasal or the clausal 
level. 

Some of the problems in reconciling the con- 
stituent structure with the prosodic units (as 
defined by the caesurae of the verse) can be 
resolved if we recognize pragmatic as well as 
grammatical constituencies. For example, /liad 
1.2-3 offers two examples of grammatical con- 
stituents that appear disrupted by the caesura: 


éthéke 


destructive(acc. f) that unending(acc. n) for the Achaeans prief(acc.n) made 


[pollas a’ 


Thus the integrity of the NPs murf’ Akhaivis alge’ 
‘unending griet for the Achaeans’ and pollas d' 
iphthimous psukhas ‘and many mighty souls’ is 
disrupted in both instances by a caesura. How- 
ever, in both examples, the relevant caesura 
occurs following a constituent within the > infor- 
mation stnicture of the relevant clauses. In 1.2, 
muri’ Akhaiois ‘unending for the Achaeans’, fol- 
lows a relative pronoun, which is regularly topi- 
cal, and can be read as the ~ focus. In 1.3, pollas 
(many) is marked as + topic by position and 
by the topicalization particle (- Particles) dé, 
which leaves iphthimous (mighty) in the focus 


iphthimous | psiikhas]| 
many(acc.)-and mighty(acc.) souls (acc.) 


Aidi proiapsen 
to Hades sent off 


position, again, followed by a caesura, Thus in 
these verses, the placement of caesurae reflects 
features of information structure, despite violat- 
ing regular grammatical constituency. 

A second problem is the exact prosodic nature 
(+ Prosody; - Prosodic Word) of the division or 
juncture represented by the caesura. In much 
of the literature, the caesura is referred to as a 
pause in the verse, but there are a number of 
problems with this. In connected speech, the 
juncture at adjacent word boundaries is affected 
in a number of ways (sandhi), including elision, 
resyllabification and enchainement (synapheia). 
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Certain metrical effects suggest that, as in con- 
nected speech, word boundaries were treated 
similarly to internal juncture. Of primary impor- 
tance is the fact that, in general, they are ignored 
in determining > syllable weight. The question 
is whether, or to what degree, this applies at the 
caesura. While the boundary occasioned by the 
end of the verse in stichic meters has the effect 
of closing the final + syllable and so neutraliz- 
ing any distinctions in syllable weight (brevis in 
longo), the caesura alone cannot similarly close 
a syllable (make position). Seemingly related 
to this is the fact that, while elision is regularly 
allowed across the caesura, it is blocked by the 
end of the verse (although hiatus is more com- 
mon at the caesura than at other points, with the 
exception of the end of the verse). 

On the other hand, the caesura acts simi- 
larly to verse ends in other ways, especially as 
regards constituent and information structure. 
Just as caesurae tend to correspond to clause and 
phrase boundaries, in general, atonic words do 
not stand across a caesura from their host word, 
although Devine and Stephens (1978:315-316) 
have shown that this restriction is not absolute. 
In fact, they go so far as to suggest that atonic 
junctures and tonic word boundaries pattem 
together, viz., the caesura (1978:319). Neverthe- 
less, there are important statistical differences 
between the two categories of word boundary at 
the caesura. It must also be noted that in Greek 
verse, which was presumably durational, at least 
in part, neither the caesura as a feature of the 
verse, nor syntactic junctures such as clause 
boundaries - including full stops — as a feature 
of the discourse add any additional duration 
(make position or otherwise alter the meter) 
when they occur verse-internally. This is to say, 
internal-, appositive-, word-, phrase- and clause- 
junctures, even change of speaker, all are treated 
alike as far as determining the meter (scanning) 
is concerned. However, these are ranked hierar- 
chically in respect to their likely appearance at a 
caesura and the verse end. Devine and Stephens 
(1978) also suggest that differences in delivery, 
including speed and care of delivery (stylistics), 
and hence the degree of delay associated with 
various junctures, may be related to differences 
in the juncture found at the caesura. 

The caesura and the verse end share impor- 
tant features in terms of prosody and sentence 
structure, although they differ statistically in 
terms of the likelihood that certain phenomena 
will appear there. While the verse end tends to 
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coincide with the right margin of some constitu- 
ent, this is not always the case, and a constituent 
can be projected across the verse end (enjamb- 
ment), although much less often than across the 
caesura. On the other hand, higher-level junctures 
such as clause- and period-boundary, including 
change of speaker, are more commonly found 
at the end of the verse than verse-internally. Dik 
(2007113) suggests that enjambment functions to 
promote a non-clause-initial element to a posi- 
tion of salience equal to clause-initial position 
by allowing it to appear in a line-initial position, 
which implies that a line-initial position and a 
clause-initial position share prosodic features. 
She also suggests that a similar effect can be seen 
following a caesura (2001:173). 
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H. PAUL BROWN 


Caland System and Greek 
1. THE CALAND SYSTEM 


The term ‘Caland system’ refers to a set of mainly 
nominal suffixes closely related in terms of deri- 
vation (+ Derivational Morphology). Within the 
system of the word formation suffixes inherited 
from PIE (-+ Indo-European Linguistic Back- 
ground), they form a subsystem. The system 
comprises a (not yet definite) number of suffixes 
with which derivatives can be formed from a 
single root. 

The foundations for the so called ‘Caland sys- 
tem’ — by the middle of the 2oth c. the name 
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‘Caland system’ was firmly established — were 
laid by the Indologist Willem Caland in two 
short articles at the end of the igth c. (cf. Caland 
1892, 1893). These articles concerned problems 
of Avestan word-formation. He showed clearly 
that Avest. adjectives in -ra-, -ma- and -ant- 
lose these suffixes not only in their respective 
comparatives and superlatives, but also when 
used as first members of compounds (in the 
same way as their Vedic counterparts do). In 
that case, they replace their suffixes with -i-. As 
the basic adjectives, especially those in Avest. 
-ra-/-ma- and -u-, are normally in the zero grade, 
the new i-stem is also usually in the zero grade 
(+ Adjectives (Morphological Aspects of)). Some 
called this substitution process ‘Caland’s Law’ 
(probably a somewhat exaggerated interpre- 
tation of what Wackernage] (1897) had called 
“Calandsche Regel”). Wackernagel (1897:8-14 = 
1953/1969:769-775) showed that the same alter- 
nations can be observed also in Greek. This fact 
caused Indo-Europeanists — mainly in Europe — 
to call this substitution process the “Law of 
Caland and Wackemagel”, and the system of 
suffixes e.g. in German the “Caland-Wackerna- 
gelsches Suffixsystem”. This longer version of the 
name, however, never took root in the scholarly 
community in general. 

As Meissner (1998:239, fn. 1; 20062114) 
reminded us, the fact that the system of suffixes 
and the substitution process were connected 
with Caland's name is something close to a mis- 
nomer: Already Parmentier (1889) in his study 
of the Gk. s-stems saw most of the connections 
within the ‘Caland system’ — alas, with the sole 
exception of the rather crucial i-stems! 

Soon, more and more examples of members 
of this group of suffixes were discovered in the 
Old Indo-Iranianlanguages, as well as their 
respective counterparts in Greek and Latin. 
While more prominent members of the group 
can be found easily in every branch of the IE 
language family (e.g. s-stems, ro-stems, u-stems 
— not least because they showed a certain pro- 
ductivity in several IE languages), especially the 
compositional i-stems, which stand at the begin- 
ning of the discovery of the whole system, tend 
to be concealed more often than not. In Lat 
they were detected in the adjectives in -idus 
(lessthan} PIE *-i-d"h,-o- (cf. Nussbaum 1999; 
Balles 2003), while e.g. in Germanic only some 
hidden traces of them seem to be left, one being 
Proto-Gmic. *kuni- [lessthan] PIE *¢yh,/3-i- (cf. 
Bichlmeier 2008; for some others cf. Dishing- 
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ton 2010:303-304). In Gk., on the other hand, 
they even became a kind of role model: Espe- 
cially in personal names and in poetry, there 
was a tendency to change the thematic vowel 
of the first members of compounds from -e- to 
-i- in imitation of compounds with real Caland 
i-stems, because they were regarded as archaic 
and/or poetic, cf. Homeric p.n. Arkhé-lokhos vs. 
later Arkhi-lokhos (cf. Meissner 1998:243-246; 
2006:21-22), 

While Caland and many others after him 
thought of these i-stems as adjectives (cf. e.g. 
Meissner 1998, 2006), just as the formations they 
substitute in compounds (+ Compound Nouns) 
were adjectives, it is now widely held that these 
i-stems were actually nouns (cf, Balles 2009:9-12; 
Lindner 2011-2012:62-70, esp. 67-68, 74-75). To 
be more precise, they were probably 6/é-acrostatic 
abstract nouns which (sometimes) secondarily 
acquired the zero grade from those adjectives 
they substituted in compounds, 

In the course of time, Indo-Europeanists have 
added more formations to the system. It now 
comprises a rather big number of suffixes with 
which derivatives can be formed from a single 
root, far bigger than originally seen by Caland. 
These suffixes can be grouped into core and 
peripheral suffixes. The composition of the two 
groups differs slightly from language to language. 
The core consists of (at least) the following 
elements: (usually zero-grade) u-stem adjec- 
tives and/or ro-stem (and /o-stem) adjectives, 
(often zero-grade) oxytone thematic adjectives, 
(usually e-grade) s-stem nouns, (usually zero- 
grade) i-stem nouns as first members of nomi- 
nal compounds, comparatives and superlatives 
with primary suffixes (PIE *-jes-/-*fos-/*-is- and 
*-is-th,o-), and stative verbs in PIE *-ef,- (Dish- 
ington 2010, however, argues that the Gmc. 3rd 
weak class of verbs is actually not derived from 
such stative verbs, but is to be regarded as a 
decausative formation from the root noun instr. 
sg. in PIE *-eh,). 

While the nominal members of the system 
seem to form a rather stable group, the con- 
nection of the mentioned stative verbs to the 
system tends to be less close. The same holds 
for a number of other verbal formations (as 
e.g. inchoatives, factitives) which seem to be in 
closer connection with certain nominal Caland 
derivatives (cf. Rau 2009:136-184). 

The connection of the three adjectival suffixes 
PIE *-nd-, *-md- and *-e/ont- ta the core Caland 
system seems to be somewhat looser as well, at 
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least compared to u-/ro-adjectives and s-stem 
nouns. This suffix PIE *-e/ont- is probably not 
identical with the suffix of the active participles 
in PIE *-e/ont-/-nt-. But the question of the iden- 
tity of these suffixes is still being disputed (cf. 
Lowe 2011, who moreover speculates whether 
even some of the mediopassive participles in 
Ved. -ana- might be of Caland suffix origin and 
should thus be analyzed as continuing PIE 
*-eh,-no- instead of PIE *-»2h,70-). 

It still remains to be explained what actu- 
ally lies behind the Caland system. While some 
Indo-Europeanists regard the system as a hap- 
hazard collection of PIE archaisms which only 
by chance happen to be seen as a system by us, 
Rau (2009) showed that the roots involved in the 
derivational system produced by the Caland suf- 
fixes are primarily formations to roots expressing 
basic concepts such as ‘long’/’short’, ‘big’ /’small’ 
etc. The Caland system thus seems to be at home 
right in the center of the PIE lexicon. 

The most complete collection and analysis 
of the Caland suffixes for Greek was given by 
Risch (1974:65-n2) in a chapter aptly named 
“Die Calandschen Suffixe”. In this seminal con- 
tribution towards an understanding of the sys- 
tem, however, only primary and secondary, i.e., 
composed suffixes for the formation of nominal 
derivatives are mentioned. The connection with 
certain verbal derivational categories had not 
yet been grasped and no mention is made of any 
connection that the Caland suffixes might have 
with formations in PIE *-e/ont-. Risch’s work 
was closely follawed by two articles by Fran- 
coise Bader (19754, 1975b), the second one being 
entirely devoted to the situation in Greek. 

Characteristic for the situation in Greek (and 
to a lesser degree in Indo-Iranian) is the possibil- 
ity to extend Caland system formations (mainly 
those in -i- and -u-) by further suffixes of the 
system, thus creating such well-known and sec- 
ondarily productive suffixes as e.g. Gk. -u-lo-, 
-u-ro-, -i-mo- etc. (ct. Risch 1974:105, 109, 113; 
Probert 2006:259-288). 

Shortly afterwards, Nussbaum’s PhD the- 
sis (Nussbaum 1976) was completed. Though 
never published, it found its way into the sci- 
entific community and is rightfully regarded as 
an important step towards an understanding 
of what holds the Caland suffixes together and 
is thus amply quoted. In the same year, the 
first new comprehensive study of a core part 
of the Caland suffixes was finished, Nowicki's 


(1976) PhD thesis on the neutral s-stems in 
Indo-Iranian. The s-stems came to be the most 
thoroughly researched part of the Caland sys- 
tem, as the comprehensive studies of Stiber 
(2002) and Meissner (2006) show. The only 
other nominal category in the Caland system 
receiving similar attention were the u-stem 
adjectives studied extensively by de Lamberterie 
(1990). More works on nominal uw-stems could 
be quoted, but they are of minor importance 
in this context (cf. Lindner 2011-2012:70—74 for 
references). 

While the suffixes mentioned up to now 
belong to the layer of the ‘classical Caland suf- 
fixes’, many more formations have since been 
connected to the system. The latest enumera- 
tion of the suffixes involved in the Caland sys- 
tem given by Rau (2009:71-74) lists 17 suffixal 
nominal and adjectival formations (including 
even certain + heteroclitics and root nouns), to 
which the aforementioned primary formations 
of the comparative and superlative as well as 
some verbal derivatives have to be added. All 
in all, according to Rau, over 20 different forma- 
tions seem to have been part of the system. He 
also counts among them e.g. oxytone thematic 
(often zero-grade) adjectives, r/n-heteroclitics, 
root-nouns, animate amphikinetic men-stems 
and others. About a dozen of these formations 
can be found in Greek (> Indo-European Lin- 
euistic Background). 

It must be mentioned here, however, that 
until now no single root has been found in the 
[E language family which has the complete array 
of suffixes attached to it, even less so within one 
single JE language. Even the most prolific exam- 
ples lack at least one or two of the core suffixes. 
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Within Greek the different formations of the 
Caland system show very different degrees of 
productivity: The s-stems form the largest group, 
either as simplicia or as second members in com- 
pounds. But in the same way as this large group 
with full-grade e-vocalism in the root exerted a 
big influence on primarily zero-grade formations 
as e.g, ro- or u-adjectives, the opposite happened 
as well. This reciprocal influence is the reason 
for the existence of zero-grade s-stems like Gk. 
thdrsos, thrdsos, -tharseés ‘confidence, courage, 
audacity’ besides ‘regular’ thérsos, -thérsés and 
an adj, thraszis ‘bold, audacious’. 


PIE root 


*hyerg- 'shin- 


ing, bright, 
quick’ 


“keud- ‘(to be) 


famous’ 


*d*"ers- 
‘(ta be) bold, 


audacious’ 


*kret- ‘power, 
strong’ 
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PIE reconstr. Old Indic/Vedic 
*Rsyg-Td- Urd- ‘shining’ 
“hay g-u- 
*horg-t- Tii-pya- ‘eagle’ 
(< “having swift 
wings’, 
rt-svan- ‘having swift 
dogs’ 
*h, érg-e/as- 


*h,(e)rg-yt-o-/  (rdj-at-a- ‘silver’) 
*hy(e)rg-ent-o- 

*kud-ro- 

*kud-no- 


*kud-i- 


“kéud-e/os 


*kéud-ie/os- 
*kéud-is-thzo- 
*dhrs-tt- 

‘is audacious’) 


*d'rs-i- 


*d'ers-e/os- 


*d"ys-hje/o- 
*krét-u- / 
“krt-u- 


kratu- m. ‘magical 
power, mind, will 


*krt-ré- 


*krét-e/os- 


*krét-ie/os- 


*krét-is-tho 


*krt-lyje/o- 


dhrs(n)u- ‘bold’ (nasal 
from the verb dhrsndti 


Old Iranian 


YAvest. araziftia- 
‘eagle’ 


YAvest. araz-at-a- 
‘silver’ 


YAvest. darsi-tam 
‘the bold one’ 
(acc. sg.) 


YAvesl, xratu-m, 
‘magical power, mind, 
will’, OPers. xratu-, 
xragu- ‘mental power, 
will 


Greek 


argos ‘bright, shining’ (either 
dissimilated from “arg-rd- or 
old o-stem *h,7g-6-) 

argu-ros ‘silver’, Myc. a-ki-ro 
‘id.’, drgu-phos, argu-pheos 
‘silver-shining’ 

argl-pous ‘swift-footed’, 


argi-odon ‘white-loathed’ etc. 


argernas ‘bright, white’ 

(< *arges-nds), en-argés 
‘visible’ (< “having brightness 
on itself’) 


kidrds ‘famous’ 


kudnds ‘famous’ 
kadi-dneira ‘making men 
famous’ 

kiidi-mos ‘glorious’ 

kitdos n. ‘glory, fame’, 


eri-kudés ‘having great 
renowtl 

kadion 

kiidistos 

thrasus ‘bald’ 


thrasu-kaérdios ‘having a bald 
heart’ 

thersi-epes ‘having bold 
speech’ 


Aeol. thérsos n. ‘confidence, 
audacity’ (besides Att. 
thdrros, Hom. tharsos etc.), 
eu-tharsés ‘of good courage’ 
tharséo ‘am bold’ 

kratus, kartus ‘strong, 
powerful’ 


Avaterds, karteros ‘strong, 
powerful’ 

kratos, ep., lon. also kdrtos, 
Aeol. krétos ‘strength, power 
authority’ 

lon., Pind. Aréssdn, ep. 
kreisson, Att. kreitton, Dor. 
Karron, Cret. kdrton ‘stronger’ 
kratistos, ep. kartistos 
‘strongest’ 

Arateé '] contral, possess, 
conquer 
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other 
languages 


Hitt. Aarkig 
‘white’ 


Lat. arg-ent-um 


n. ‘silver’, 
OAnm. arcat' 
‘silver’ 


OCS ¢udo, -ese 


n. ‘wonder 
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To give an impression of the overall situation 
in the IE languages, some of the better examples 
representing the Caland system are given below. 
Non-Gk. examples are given to fill in gaps in 
the Gk. material. The ablaut grades which are 
expected etymologically have often been leveled 
analogically, as in Gk. kudos ‘fame, glory’, etc. 
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Calques 


‘Calque’ or ‘loan translation’ is a + compound, 
derivative, or phrase that is introduced into a 
language through translation of the constituents 
of a term in another language, e.g. French grate- 
ciel, Italian grattacielo, Mod. Gk. ovpavotvetys 
[urano’ksistis] ‘skyscraper’ < Eng. skyscraper. 
Some calques are called ‘semantic loans’, where 
a word already existing in the borrowing lan- 
guage acquires a new meaning under the influ- 
ence of another language, e.g. Mod. Gk. movtixt 
[pon'dici] ‘(the animal) mouse’, also meaning 
‘(in electronics) an object held under one of the 
user's hands, functioning as a pointing device’ 
under the influence of Eng. mouse. 

Calques (and semantic loans) were not so 
common in antiquity as they are today and, in 
any case, are harder to identify, both for the 
same reasons that apply to the rest of the loans 
and because two identical structures in two lan- 
guages could very well be independent forma- 
tions rather than loans. 

In antiquity, the era which appears to be most 
favorable for calques and with the greatest num- 
ber of clear occurences is the Hellenistic period. 
We find calqnes from Latin, e.g. anutes ‘collector, 
exactor < Lat. exactor( Just.); hexds, -Gntos‘a coin’ 
(Aristot., Hsch.) < Lat. sextans; onomakletor ‘one 
who announces guests by name’ (Lucian., Ath.) 
< Lat. nomenclator; (expressions), e.g. teikhikds 
stéphanos ‘a Roman military decoration’ = Lat. 
corona uallaris; phratriake pséphophoria ‘voting 
of the curia’ = Lat. comitia curiata (Dion, Hal.); 
phratriakos némos ‘law of the curia' = Lat. lex curi- 
ata (Dion. Hal.); also from Semitic languages, e.g. 
khoirogrillios and khuirdgrullos ‘Hyrax Syriacus, 
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coney’ (LXX) < Heb. shafan; (expressions), e.g. 
erotésai eis eirenén ‘ask after one’s health; greet’ 
(LXX), where eiréné ‘peace’ is a calque from 
Hebrew shalom (Tov 1999:89-99, 94). 

Semantic loans from Latin are also common, 
e.g. arithmds ‘unit (of troops)’ (C/G, 6th c. CE) 
< Lat. numerus; peldtés ‘a person who attached 
himself to one of greater influence or politi- 
cal power for protection; client’ < Lat cliens 
(Dion. Hal., Plut.); taméas ‘financial officer’ 
< Lat. quaestor (SIG, Lete and c. BCE); Aupatos 
‘consul’ (Pol., Dion. Hal.) < Lat. consul; phdkeloi 
‘bundles of rods carried by lictors before a mag- 
istrate’ < Lat. fasces (Dion.Chrys.); phratria and 
phrdtra, used to translate Lat. curia (Dion. Hal., 
Plut.); with phratriastis (Dion. Hal.) and phra- 
trieus ‘member of the same curia’ < Lat. curia- 
lis; khrématophilax ‘treasurer (Vett. Val.), used 
to translate Lat. praefectus aerarii; stomakhos 
‘anger’ (Vett. Val., POxy. 2nd-3rd c. CE) (and 
verb stomakhéo < Lat. stomachor |Dosith.]) 
< Lat. stomachus ‘anger’ (a meaning coming from 
‘throat, gullet’, stomachor ‘to get angry’ < Gk. 
stomakhos ‘throat, gullet’, because the Romans 
believe that the stomach is the organ that deter- 
mines the good or the bad mood); perhaps bdros 
‘weight, influence’ (Pol., Plut.) < Lat. gravitas. 
Also, from Semitic, e.g. dngelos ‘angel’ (LXX) 
< Heb. mal'akh; didbolos ‘Satan’ (LXX)<Heb.satan. 

Calquing has also been suggested for other 
words, e.g. Szemerényi (19747156) suggested that 
kheirénax ‘one who is master of his hands, hand- 
icraftsman’ (Hdt. Hippoc., etc.) is a calque from 
Akkadian be! gati, but according to Chantraine 
(2009 s.v. kheir) the words in both languages 
are independent formations; Lewy (1931:33) and 
Szemerényi (1974157) think that kAhamailéon 
‘chameleon’ (Aristot., Plin., etc.) is a calque from 
Semitic (cf. Akkadian nés qaqqart ‘lion of earth = 
chameleon’), but according to Chantraine (2009 
s.v. khamazt) it is useless to consider it as a calque 
(Beekes 2010 s.v. Khamai is not sure); Forssman 
(1965) also suggested that Aippdké ‘mare’s milk 
cheese’ (Hippoc., Aesch., etc.) is a calque from 
Scythian *aspa-ka. 

Calquing also occured from Greek into Latin, 
e.g. Lat. ranunculus < Gk batrakhion ‘ranuncu- 
lus, Ranunculus Asiaticus, garden ranunculus, 
Ranunculus Sarduus, hairy crowfoot’; Lat. torpédd 
< Gk. ndrké ‘torpedo, electric ray’; Lat. naufragus 
< Gk. nauagos ‘shipwrecked’, where the first ele- 
ment comes from Greek; Lat. delicata probably 
< Gk hdbra ‘personal slave, maid’; Lat. tussilagé 
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may be from Gk. bekhion ‘colts foot, Tussilago 
Farfara, used to allay cough’; Lat. pedestris oratio 
< Gk. pezds légos ‘prose’; also Lat. Suculae ‘the 
Hyades (star cluster)’, according to OLD (s.v.), 
through popular derivation of Gk. Huddes, from 
his ‘pig’, instead of Auvein ‘to rain’. 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Case (including Syncretism) 
1. THE NOTION OF ‘CASE’ 


Ancient Greek has five cases: + nominative, 
+ vocative, + accusative, + genitive and - dative. 
This is a simplification of the eight-case sys- 
tem (nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, 
dative, ablative, locative and — instrumental) 
generally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
(see e.g. Delbriick 1893; Szemerényi 1996:157—161) 
and was the result of various syncretic processes 
which occurred in different periods of Greek. 

As ‘case' is a complex phenomenon involving 
morphology, syntax and semantics, it is difficult 
to define it in a uniform way. For over two mil- 
lennia it has aroused great interest in linguistic 
research, from Greek and Roman grammatical 
descriptions up to present day studies, with sev- 
eral theories advanced regarding the issue. This 
variety is mirrored in the relevant terminology, 
where, depending on the system adopted, ‘case’ 
often refers to very different concepts, occasion- 
ally denoting exclusively the functional aspect 
irrespective of the specific formal encoding, e.g. 
in the instance of ‘abstract case’. (For an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the development and current 
state of research on case and related notions, 
see Blake 20m, and, above al], Malchukov and 
Spencer 2009). Generally speaking, ‘case’ can be 
defined as a grammatical category encoding the 
syntactic functions and/or the semantic roles 
of a given noun within a + clause or phrase. As 
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is usual with this type of linguistic notions, the 
term also refers to the specific values that con- 
stitute the category of ‘case’, i.e., to the different 
cases which belong to the ‘case system’ of a given 
language (nominative, accusative, etc.), as well 
as to their formal encoding, i.e., to ‘case mark- 
ers’, traditionally called ‘case endings’. In accor- 
dance with this complex definition, Ancient 
Greek is classified as a case language whose 
system comprises five cases encoded by specific 
case markers attached to nouns, — pronouns, 
+ determiners and — adjectives. 

It is also necessary to specify that when the 
expression ‘syntactic/grammatical function’ (or 
‘relation’) is applied to cases, it usually refers to 
a ‘purely syntactic relation’ (Blake 2001:3), i.e., to 
those relations which, at the clause level, partici- 
pate in the core of the predication, such as the 
+ subject, + object and — indirect object. Simi- 
larly, at the + noun phrase level, the expression 
typically denotes the relation of a + modifier to 
its nominal head (> Functional Grammar and 
Greek), In tum, the term ‘semantic role’ is one of 
the most common ways to refer to semantic rela- 
tions. As Blake (2001:66) observes, establishing a 
universal inventory of semantic roles (marked 
hereafter with the first letter capitalized) is an 
almost impossible task. Suffice it here to men- 
tion some of the most common semantic roles: 
Agent, + Patient, Possessor, Experiencer (the 
entity experiencing an emotion/perception), 
Stimulus (the entity that in some way causes an 
emotion/perception), - Recipient, + Addressee, 
~ Location, Source, Direction and Instrument. 
It is worth noting that each purely syntactic 
function can subsume more than one semantic 
role; for example, in Greek a nominative case 
encoding the syntactic subject of the clause can 
be interpreted as an Agent, a Patient, an Expe- 
riencer, etc. depending on the context. More- 
over, cases typically denoting semantic roles, 
e.g. spatial notions or Instrument, generally have 
the syntactic status of + adverbials and can be 
expressed by inflectional cases (— Inflectional 
Classes), + adpositional phrases or both. In this 
respect, it is worth noting that languages display 
a general tendency to express purely syntactic 
functions through simple cases, while semantic 
roles, coinciding with non-core or peripheral 
relations, are mostly conveyed by more complex 
encoding, e.g. by adpositional phrases (see e.g. 
Blake 2001:90). This phenomenon is particularly 
evident in languages with a small case system 
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such as Ancient Greek (Luraghi 1991:58). From a 
broader perspective, ‘case’ can also indicate func- 
tions and meanings which go beyond the afore- 
mentioned uses within the clause, pertaining, 
for instance, to discourse functions or modality 
(Butt 2009:27). 

The definition given above, which is the most 
widely accepted and involves both the func- 
tiona] and formal aspects, is rooted in Western 
linguistic tradition which, in turn, is based on 
languages with noun inflections such as Greek 
and Latin. The focus on this formal aspect is 
mirrored in the origin of the term ‘case’ itself, 
which derives from Lat. casus ‘fall’, a calque of 
the Gk. ptdsis, lit. meaning ‘fall’ (Case (ptésis), 
Ancient Theories of). The Greek term, which 
originally applied to both verbs and nouns, was 
specifically used from the time of the Stoics 
(3rd c. BCE) to denote case farms with reference 
to the variations, conceived as ‘falls’, which occur 
in the final part of the noun when compared to 
the nominative form - that case being consid- 
ered the basic form of the noun (Blake 2001128). 
Similarly, the canonical labels used to denote the 
various cases (‘nominative’, ‘accusative’, etc.) are 
typical of the Western tradition, and again are 
calques, via Latin, of Greek terms. 

The current use of these terms relies on con- 
ventions. Such labels are attributed to different 
cases in various languages on the basis of the 
encoding of functions and roles which, from 
a cross-linguistic typological and genealagi- 
cal perspective, are considered typical: e.g. the 
case which has the function of indirect object 
and expresses the semantic role of Recipient is 
usually labeled ‘dative’. The conventions that 
arose in the use of case labels are a direct result 
of the fact that cases, like other morphosyntac- 
tic categories and their values, are ‘language- 
specific’, that is to say, the syntactic functions 
and/or semantic roles encoded by a given case 
differ from language to language. Thus, for 
example, the Greek genitive cannot be simply 
equated with the Latin genitive, despite Greek 
and Latin being genetically related; the specific 
functional range of each ‘genitive’ must be con- 
sidered within its own linguistic system. The 
occurrence of such a phenomenon depends 
on various factors; of these, the absence of a 
biunique correspondence between cases and 
functions/semantic roles is the most important. 
Consequently, the same function/role can be 
expressed by different cases in different languages 
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just as one case can encode two or more func- 
tions/roles, i.e., it is characterized by > polysemy 
(see section 2), Furthermore, it is worth noting 
that the functional range of a case at a given 
stage of a specific language can be the result of a 
process of syncretism (see section 2), which pos- 
sibly has not occurred elsewhere. 


1a. ‘Grammatical’ and ‘Concrete’ Cases 

Given the complexity of the notion of ‘case’, 
it is not surprising that at present a variety of 
classifications and labeling exists in linguistics 
based on different criteria and parameters. Of 
these, the distinction between ‘grammatical’ (or 
‘syntactic’) cases and ‘concrete’ (or ‘semantic’) 
cases is worth noting. This classification stems 
from the fact that a case usually encodes a syn- 
tactic function or a semantic role which consti- 
tutes its ‘primary’, most frequent use (see e.g. 
Kurylowicz 1964180). According to this theory, 
‘grammiatical’/'syntactic’ cases are essentially 
those required by the syntactic structure of 
the clause and of the noun phrase, i.e., nomi- 
Native, accusative, genitive, dative, while the 
remaining cases are ‘semantic’/‘concrete’. On 
the other hand, the functional! range of a ‘pram- 
matical’ case, apart from its ‘primary’ syntactic 
use, can also include the expression of concrete 
meanings, i.e., its ‘secondary’ uses (Kurytowicz 
1964180). A typical example of this phenom- 
enon is the [E accusative, a ‘grammatical’ case, 
which, when compared to genetically related 
languages, primarily expresses the direct object, 
but can also encode various concrete meanings. 
However, this distinction is fairly problematic, 
since it is not always possible to distinguish the 
‘primary’ use, whether syntactic or semantic, of a 
given case and, consequently, to assign it to one 
type or another. An example of such ambiguity is 
the fact that Kurylowicz (1964188) considers the 
dative a ‘concrete’ case, whereas Blake (2001:31— 
33) sees it as a ‘grammatical’ one. Nevertheless, 
while recognizing the limitations of this type of 
distinction, for practical reasons we shall adopt 
it here as a conventional means of classification. 
Similarly, the terms ‘case’, ‘function’ and ‘seman- 
tic role’ are used as neutrally as possible, without 
reference to any specific approach. 

As far as Ancient Greek is concerned, three 
‘grammatical’ cases ~ accusative, genitive and 
dative - are characterized by the encoding of 
both syntactic function and concrete meanings. 
The accusative, as mentioned above, inherited 
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this functional range from PIE, while the uses 
of genitive and dative attested in Ancient Greek 
derive from the different processes of syncretism 
to which they were subject. 

Finally, in relation to the various types of 
case classification, we should also mention the 
distinction, already made by the ancient Greeks, 
between the nominative, considered the basic 
case, and the other, so-called, ‘oblique’ cases (see 
e.g, Blake 2001). 


2. SYNCRETISM, POLYSEMY AND 
HOMOPHONY 


Before dealing with the syncretic processes that 
occurred in the diachrony of Greek and outlin- 
ing the uses of Greek cases, it is necessary to 
dwell briefly on the notion of ‘syncretism’ not 
only because of its theoretical importance, but 
also because it has been interpreted in vari- 
ous ways, particularly in recent studies (for a 
detailed description, see Luraghi 2000). Special 
attention is devoted here to the syntactic and 
semantic aspects of this phenomenon (for analy- 
ses of other characteristics of syncretism, + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of); > Syn- 
cretism/Syntax-Morphology Interface). 

The term ‘syncretism’ (Gk. sunkrétismds lit. 
‘union, federation of Cretan communities’, LS/ 
199611666) when referring to cases (‘case syncre- 
tism’) is generally understood as “the combina- 
tion of multiple distinct case values in a single 
form” (Baerman 2009:219). Indeed, this broad 
definition covers various phenomena on both 
the diachronic and the synchronic level. On the 
one hand, since the igth c. the term ‘syncretism’ 
has been used to indicate a diachronic process 
resulting in the complete functional integration 
of two or more originally distinct paradigmatic 
categories into a single one, the case result- 
ing from this process being characterized by 
‘polysemy’, that is to say, by the ability to encode 
several functions and/or meanings. On the other 
hand, ‘syncretism’ is also frequently used in the 
literature to refer to the synchronic level. From 
this perspective, the term has been applied to 
two different phenomena, both relating to the 
lack of isomorphism between form and meaning. 
Firstly, ‘syncretism’ is considered synonymous to 
‘polysemy’ (see e.g. Luraghi 2000; Malchukov and 
Narrog 2009), and is used for situations where 
the same case form expresses more than one 
function or meaning; e.g. the Greek accusative 
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can encode the syntactic function of the direct 
object, largely associated with the semantic 
role Patient, and the role Direction. Secondly, 
‘syncretism’ (alsu labeled ‘formal’ or ‘morpho- 
logical syncretism’) denotes a situation generally 
caused by phonetic developments, where the 
same morphological] expression is shared by sev- 
eral grammatical categories which are, however, 
independent from one another (see e.g. Baer- 
man 2009). This phenomenon does not system- 
atically involve all paradigms, thus displaying 
what is otherwise called ‘(partial morphologi- 
cal) homophony’ or ‘(partial morphological) 
homonymy’ (Luraghi 2000). Typical examples 
of homophony are the Latin dative and ablative, 
which, retaining the situation reconstructed for 
the PIE nominal system, are formally identical in 
the plural of all inflectional classes (e.g., dat. and 
abl. pl. aquis of aqua ‘water’), but generally differ- 
ent in the singular (dat. sg. aquae, abl. sg. aqua). 
Given this situation, and following many schol- 
ars (Meiser 1992; Luraghi 2000, among others), it 
appears more apposite for the present purposes 
to distinguish the aforementioned phenomena 
terminologically and use the term ‘syncretism’ 
only with reference to diachronic merging. 
Occurrences pertaining to the synchronic level 
are thus classified ‘polysemy’ and ‘(partial) 
homophony’ respectively, with the awareness 
that it is not always possible to draw a fine line 
between the various types of phenomena. 
Regarding the basic theoretical aspects of 
syncretism, it is necessary to introduce briefly 
some syntactic and semantic aspects. First of all, 
as many scholars have observed (Meiser 1992; 
Luraghi 2000, among others), it is worth not- 
ing that functional syncretism generally occurs 
when different cases are partially synonymous. 
‘Partial synonymy’ between cases consists in the 
semantic and/or syntactic overlap in a part of 
their functional spheres. In particular, the merg- 
ing caused by similarities in syntactic functions 
is called ‘syntactic syncretism’, while that caused 
by the existence of similarities involving seman- 
tic roles is labeled ‘semantic syncretism’, Fur- 
thermore, fruitful contributions to the study of 
syncretism have emerged from research devoted 
to cases within the framework of Cognitive Gram- 
mar (+ Cognitive Linguistics and Greek). In par- 
ticular, starting from the assumption that a case 
is a polysemic prototypical category, this type of 
analysis can help to explain the various, includ- 
ing the less common, types of syncretism on the 
basis of the semantic contiguity between the 
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various roles and of the metaphorical] extensions 
which can link one semantic role to another (see 
e.f. Luraghi 2001; 2009). As we will see below, the 
syncretic processes resulting in the Greek dative 
and genitive are instances of semantic syncre- 
tism; in contrast, the merging of IE ablative, loca- 
tive and instrumental in the Latin ablative is an 
example of syncretism caused by syntactic simi- 
larities, since the three cases involved occupy 
the same syntactic position, i.e., they mostly 
occur outside the nuclear clause, thus having an 
adverbial function (Luraghi 1987; 2000; 2001). 

Given the existence of a partial synonymy 
between cases, Meiser (19927194-195) distin- 
guishes two main processes regarding the paths 
leading to functional syncretism: a) ‘overlap- 
ping’, that is to say the intersection of the func- 
tional sphere of two cases; b) 'shift of extension’, 
which consists in the extension of the functional 
sphere of a case at the expense of that of another 
case which then gradually disappears. 

As regards the role played by homophony in 
the occurrence of syncretism, suffice it to say 
here that, following Meiser (1992:189), formal 
changes involving the loss or merging of endings 
can bring about functional syncretism, but this 
does not necessarily occur. In fact, syncretism 
exclusively determined by formal changes is 
rare in ancient IE languages where the abun- 
dance of inflectional markers often has the effect 
of containing the opacity caused by morpho- 
logical homonymy; on the contrary, functional 
syncretism very often implies changes at the 
formal level. 

Finally, as far as the consequences of syncre- 
tism are concerned, the loss of a given case and 
the accumulation of multiple functions and/or 
roles in the case resulting from the syncretic pro- 
cess risks creating opacity and ambiguity in a lin- 
guistic system. At this stage, the lexical features 
of inflected nouns can play a fundamental role 
in disambiguating the different functions and 
meanings encoded by a syncretic case, e.g, the 
opposition of animacy in the Greek dative dis- 
tinguishes the typically inanimate instrumental 
dative from the typically animate dative ‘proper’. 
Moreover, the semantics of the verb also con- 
tributes to clarifying case functions and roles, 
although to a lesser extent than the meaning of 
the inflected nouns. Finally, when the semantics 
of the elements involved is not in itself sufficient, 
the language may develop alternative mecha- 
nisms, which in IE languages generally involve 
the use of adpositional phrases. 
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z.a. Syncretic Processes in the Diachrony of Greek: 
Dative, Locative and Instrumental 

The tendency towards a gradual reduction of 
the PIE case system, which is manifest in all 
lE languages, is particularly evident in Greek 
where PIE ‘concrete’ cases gradually disappear, 
merging with ‘grammatical’ cases such as geni- 
tive and dative. Of these, the case most affected 
is undoubtedly the dative, which in Mycenaean 
(a5th-12th c. BCE) has already taken on the func- 
tions of the locative and by the time of Homeric 
Greek, as a dative(-locative), has also merged 
with the instrumental. 

As noted in the previous section, according 
to Luraghi (1987), both processes can be inter- 
preted as instances of semantic syncretism. In 
particular, as far as the syncretism of the dative 
and the locative is concerned, this kind of merg- 
ing involves the ‘directional value’, recognizable 
to varying degrees in all possible uses of the 
Greek dative, which can also be conceptualized 
as ‘physical proximity’, eg. in the expression 
of predicative - possession (Luraghi 2003351). 
Hence the semantic affinity between the dative 
and the locative, which typically expresses Loca- 
tion, either as a proper state or, albeit less fre- 
quently, as stasis following the achievement of 
a goal, thus implying the semantic component 
of ‘direction’. The feature of animacy, which Is 
typically absent when the Greek dative encodes 
locatival uses, functions as a disambiguating fac- 
tor making the distinction between different 
semantic roles clear. However, Homeric Greek, 
where the plain dative has locatival functions 
with a variety of nouns, already provides the 
first evidence of a tendency towards the expres- 
sion of this type of notion through prepositional 
phrases, a tendency which increases consider- 
ably in Classical Greek (+ Space (adpositions)). 
Furthermore, the strong morphological affinities 
between the PIE endings of the two cases seem 
to indicate that the link between dative and loc- 
ative was already particularly close at the earliest 
stages (see e.g. Kurytowicz 1964:190—191). 

As far as the second syncretic process is con- 
cerned, according to Luraghi (2003:52, 66-67), 
the most plausible explanation for the syncre- 
tisin of the dative/locative with the instrumental 
is to be found in the locatival component of the 
Greek dative. In particular, from a cognitive per- 
spective, the boundary between Location and 
Instrument is fuzzy, above all when entities, 
typically conceived as containers, are involved. 
Indeed, this type of noun can be conceptual- 
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ized both as instrument and location (‘Container 
metaphor), as is evident, for instance, in several 
languages with nouns denoting means of trans- 
port. In Ancient Greek, body parts could well 
have had a special role in the process of syncre- 
tism, since they occur in both instrumental - 
they are the ‘most natural’ instruments - and 
locativa] expressions (Luraghi 2003:66-67), Once 
more, the feature of animacy, typically absent in 
nouns denoting instruments, ensures the correct 
interpretation of semantic roles encoded by the 
plain dative. 


2.b. The Syncretism of Genitive and Ablative 

The Greek genitive results from the syncretism 
of the PLE genitive and ablative cases. This pro- 
cess had already occurred in Mycenean, without 
leaving any trace of the PIE ablative endings, 
although this scenario can be partly explained 
by the fact that already in the PIE noun system 
the endings of genitive and ablative must have 
displayed a high degree of homophony in all sin- 
gular forms, except for the *-o- stems (Delbriick 
18932193). 

According to Luraghi (1987), this process again 
constitutes an instance of semantic syncretism, 
enabled by the semantic affinity between the 
ablative and the partitive value of the Greek 
genitive. Indeed, on the one hand, Source, which 
is the nuclear role of the ablative, can be inter- 
preted as ‘origin’; on the other hand, within 
a partitive relation, ie., a ‘part-whole’ relation, 
‘wholes’ can be metaphorically conceived as ‘ori- 
gins’ (Nikiforidou 1991173175; Luraghi 2003:50- 
51). At the formal level, the functional merging 
of genitive and ablative triggers the encoding of 
ablatival uses mostly by means of prepositional 
phrases. In fact, a plain ablatival genitive can 
mainly occur in connection with verbs implying 
a complement with ablatival value. However, 
when the ablatival genitive is syntactically an 
adverbial, prepositions are always required to 
help avuid ambiguity in instances where the 
genitive has partitive value, something which 
occurs rather often with this particular syntactic 
status of the case (Luraghi 2003:58—59). 


2.c. The Decay of the Dative 

As Luraghi (2004) observes, as a result of syncre- 
tism, the Ancient Greek dative became the most 
‘concrete’ case, proportionally less frequent but, 
with the exception of the nominative singular, 
the case with the highest number of allomorphs, 
with morphological traces of all three original 
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PIE cases involved in the aforementioned pro- 
cesses. Not surprisingly, the dative was the 
next Greek case to disappear in a centuries- 
long process during which Greek — not unlike 
other IE languages — displayed a growing ten- 
dency to express only ‘primary’ syntactic func- 
tions through plain cases. The first signs of this 
process can already be observed in the earliest 
stages. Of the concrete notions encoded by the 
dative, suffice it to say that some are already 
frequently expressed by means of prepositional 
phrases in Homeric Greek; or that in Classical 
Greek the use of the dative within prepositional 
phrases is significantly less common with respect 
to Homer, the dative having been replaced by 
the genitive or the accusative (Luraghi 2004). 
Furthermore, both tendencies increase in the 
+ Koine, so that almost all plain datives in adver- 
bial expressions are progressively replaced by 
prepositional phrases. 

As far as the dative ‘proper’ expressing syntac- 
tic functions — in particular, the indirect object — 
is concerned, according to many scholars (e.g. 
Humbert 1930), even though the early indications 
of its decay go well back in time, especially outside 
Greece (e.g. in Egyptian papyri, 2nd—ist c. BCE), 
it continues to be used until the 7th—8th c. CE. 
Later, by the 10th c. CE., the dative disappeared 
definitely even from literary texts, having progres- 
sively lost ground to other means of expression, 
such as prepositional phrases, the accusative case 
and, above all, the genitive. All these alternative 
encodings occur in Modem Greek, although to 
different degrees, the accusative being limited 
to northern Greek dialects (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). 

As the dative was lost at a relatively late stage 
in the history of Greek, we shall simply note here 
that there were various complex factors involved 
in this loss and its merging with the accusative 
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and the genitive (see e.g. Humbert 1930; Luraghi 
2003, 2004; Horrocks 2007). In fact, the replace- 
ment of the dative by the accusative appears 
to be determined not only by > phonological 
changes which occurred in the late Koine, but 
also by the semantic overlap between the two 
cases, both involving a ‘direction’ component 
(Horrocks 2007), On the other hand, the syn- 
cretism of genitive and dative, which cannot be 
explained on phonological grounds, was most 
likely caused by the partial functional overlap 
of the two cases both un the semantic and the 
syntactic levels. Indeed, not only can genitive 
and dative occur in similar syntactic contexts, 
e.g. within possessive predicative constructions 
(+ Predicative Constituents) or as the second 
argument of verbs implying a partial affected- 
ness of the Patient, but the Possessor, Recipient 
and Beneficiary roles — their nuclear roles — 
are semantically contiguous since the last two 
can be interpreted as ‘Possessors in Perspective’ 
(Pompeo 2012). 

Finally, it is worth noting that the merging 
of the nuclear roles and syntactic functions of 
genitive and dative also occurs in other Balkan 
languages, and thus is traditionally considered 
a Balkanism, although only Modern Greek has 
preserved genitive forms, while solely dative 
forms or dative-like prepositional phrases occur 
in the other Balkan languages (+ Balkan Sprach- 
bund: Early Evidence in Greek). 


3. AN OUTLINE OF GREEK CASE 
FUNCTIONS AND ROLES 


As a result of various syncretic processes, the 
Greek case system varies in the diachrony from 
PIE to SMGk., as Table 1 illustrates. Note that the 
sequence of cases here deviates from the norm in 
order to highlight the processes of syncretism. 


Table 1: Cases in the diachrony of Greek 


accusative 


dais 


instrumental 


accusative | accusative | accusative | accusative | accusative _ 


dative 


final disappearance of 
the dative 
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The following section provides a highly sche- 
matic overview of the main syntactic functions 
and semantic roles encoded by the Ancient 
Greek cases, largely adapted trom Crespo et al. 
(2003) and Luraghi (2003) (for the analysis of 
each case, see individual entries). The use of 
adpositional phrases is only marginally taken inta 
account, 


3.a. Nominative 

The nominative typically encodes the subject of 
a verb, the nominal predicate, nominal comple- 
ments (+ Complementation) and — appositions 
which refer to the subject; there are several 
semantic roles relating to these functions, e.g. 
Agent, Patient, Experiencer, Possessor, Recipi- 
ent, Cause (Crespo et al. 2003100). This case 
does not occur in prepositional phrases. 


3.b. Vocative 

The -vocative indicates an entity which 
is addressed; this is usually preceded by an 
exclamatory particle, e.g. 6 dnthrope ‘Hey man". 
Unlike other cases, the vocative does not express 
syntactic functions or semantic roles within a 
construction, clause or phrase, but is a sort of 
independent element, inserted parenthetically. 
For this reason the vocative, even though con- 
sidered a case in the Western linguistic tradi- 
tion, is difficult to be classified according to the 
standard definition of case and is often left out 
of discussions of the case system. This case does 
not occur in prepositional phrases. 


3.c. Accusative 

As mentioned above, the Greek accusative has 
two main types of use. On the one hand, it 
expresses the direct object involving a totally 
affected Patient, the syntactic uses relating to 
it, such as object complements and appositions, 
and the two objects involved in a double-object 
construction with verbs such us diddskd ‘I teach’, 
thus implying various semantic roles. On the 
other hand, it encodes different concrete mean- 
ings, also in adverbial expressions, which can be 
listed as follows: 


(1) Direction, expressed by the plain case only 
in poetry; 

(z) Path, the accusative having a perlative 
value either with or without motion, some- 
times simply denoting ‘distance’ (Luraghi 
2003'55-59); 
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(3) Duration, ie., ‘temporal extension’; 

(4) ‘accusative of relation’ (‘of reference’), which 
is mostly the complement of adjectives; 

(5) Cause or Purpose, typically with neuter 
forms of pronouns; 

(6) + Manner. 


The accusative frequently occurs within prep- 
ositional phrases, and, from Med.Gk. onward, 
it becomes the only case used in this type of 
structure. 


3.d. Genitive 

The genitive is characterized by the encoding of 
both syntactic functions and concrete meanings. 
In fact, besides its main function of express- 
ing nominal dependency, which implies various 
semantic roles (such as Possessor, Agent, Patient, 
Matter, etc.), the genitive has a variety of func- 
tions relating to various basic meanings which 
the case encodes. Among these, we mention: 


— the ablatival use (see section 2.b, above), the 
plain genitive occurring mainly in connec- 
tion with verbs requiring a complement with 
ablatival meaning, such as exairéo ‘I take out’, 
or with some verbs of emotion, the genitive 
expressing the cause of the feeling (Luraghi 
2003:58-59); 

— partitive uses, particularly typical of the Greek 
genitive, both when the case is a second argu- 
ment of two-place verbs of different types 
(e.g. drkho ‘I govern’), encoding, for example, 
a partially-affected Patient, and in adverbial 
expressions denoting Location, and, less fre- 
quently, Direction or Time; 

~ expression of Possessor in the predicative 
construction involving a nominative and a 
form of eimi ‘I am’; 

- — genitive absolute. 


This case occurs with prepositions. 


3.e, Dative 

Given the syncretic processes which occurred, 
the broad functional range of the Greek dative 
is traditionally classified as (i) uses pertaining 
to the dative ‘proper’, (ii) locatival uses, and (iii) 
instrumental uses. 

i. The main syntactic function of the dative 
proper is to express the indirect object, mostly 
with verbs of ‘giving’ and of communication, 
encoding Recipient and Addressee, respectively. 
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Furthermore, the dative can express: 


(1) Source, when the dative is the third argu- 
ment of three-place predicates such as 
aphairéé ‘| take away’; 

Direction, with a group of motion verbs, 
especially in Homeric Greek; 

Experiencer or Stimulus, with mental pred- 
icates of emotion, cognition and percep- 
tion, or semantically implying advantage/ 
disadvantage; 

an animate, only partially affected Patient, 
with verbs such as boéthéo ‘I help’; 
Possessor, both in a predicative construc- 
tion involving a nominative and a form of 
eimi ‘I am’, and in the so-called ‘external 
possessor construction’; 

Beneficiary (and Malefactive), the most 
important use of the dative with adverbial 
status; 

(7) the so-called dativus iudicantis, a type of 
Experiencer or Beneficiary; 

Agent, with + verbal adjectives in -tds and 
-téas, passive -— participles and perfect 
forms (— Perfect; + Perfect, Formation of ); 
the so-called dativus ethicus; 

Purpose, though infrequently, and with 


inanimate nouns. 


(10) 


ii. Locatival uses of the Greek dative regard the 
expression of Location, Direction, although less 
frequently, and of a specific point in Time. 

iii. Instrumental uses of the dative involve the 
encoding of the semantic roles of + Comitative, 
Manner or Attendant Circumstances, Instru- 
ment and Cause; furthermore, it can express the 
so-called dativus limitationis. 

Finally, the dative can also occur in miscel- 
laneous phrases. 
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FLAVIA POMPEO 


Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of 


The term ptésis and its Lat. + calque casus are 
deverbative + nouns from the verbs piptein and 
cadere, ‘to fall', respectively. In non-technical 
contexts, ptésis refers among other things to the 
‘falling of dice’ (Pl. Resp. 10,604c6; Aristot. Eth, 
Eud. 9,1247a21-23). In the grammatical terminol- 
ogy it refers to the forms of nominal declension 
(+ Nominal System). This, however, renders the 
+ metaphor of falling unintelligible, because it 
is far from obvious in what sense the ~ cases 
are falling and, if they do, where they are fall- 
ing from. It is this question that has inspired a 
lively discussion among the different currents of 
ancient grammar. 


CASE (PTOSIS), ANCIENT THEORIES OF 


1. ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle (384-322 BCE) is the first to use the term 
ptésis. In his Poetics (20,1457a18-23) he defines it 
in such a broad way that it embraces any for- 
mal alternation of either the noun or the verb 
(- Verb (rhéma)). Among the nominal inflec- 
tional categories (~ Inflectional Classes) which 
he calls pt6sis are oblique cases (Int. 2,16a33), 
plural + number, — gender (Poet. 20,1475a18-21), 
denominative derivation (+ Derivational Mar- 
phology) (RA. 3,1410a32; Cat. 1014), degrees of 
+comparison (Top. 5,7,136b30), derivation of 
+ adverbs from ~ adjectives (Top. 1,15,106b29; 
5,7,136b15) and + participles ( Top. 6,10,148a12—-13). 
Aristotle’s term for ‘inflections of the verb’, 
(ptoseis rhématas) reoccurs a few years BCE in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Comp. 6,7, cf. Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 546,24-25). These include person 
and tense (+Tense/Aspect) (Int. 3,16b16-18), 
the infinitive (Top. 7,3,153b25—33), and illocution 
types like + question and order (Aupokritikd, 
Poet. 20,1475a). So it seems that Aristotle used 
the word ptdsis with reference to any word-form 
derived from a base-form. The Peripatetic tradi- 
tion, as will be seen below, consequently con- 
cluded that Aristotle called the > nominative 
of a noun dnoma (‘name, noun’), and its other 
cases ptdseis undmatos, ‘cases of a noun’. At least 
once, however, he calls the noniinative a pté- 
sis, too (An. pr. 1,36,48b4—9). Thus, both Thorp 
(1989:330) and Primavesi (1994:95-96) con- 
clude that in Aristotle’s terminology, whereas 
an dnoma is an undetermined noun devoid of 
sentential context, a ptésis is a noun within a 
~» sentence. At any rate, Aristotle’s usage of the 
term ptdsis is not strictly limited to grammatical 
cases, but embraces other linguistic and extra- 
linguistic phenomena. 


2. STOICS 


Specialization of the terminology began with 
the Stoics who had introduced two innova- 
tions. First, they restricted the notion of ptdsis 
to nominal declension and made it a criterion in 
their definitions of the parts-of-speech (+ Word 
Classes) (Hjelmslev 1935:2, cf. D.L. 7,58 = Diog. 
Bab. Stoic. 21 Arnim = FDS 536 Hiilser). Secondly, 
they distinguished the ptdsis orthé, ‘upright case’, 
from the ptdseis plagiai, ‘oblique cases’. It is less 
clear whether the Stoics had given the oblique 
cases their names that later were to become stan- 
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dard terminology. Although Diogenes Laertius 
(ca 2nd c. CE) ascribes to Chrysippus (ca 281- 
2u8 BCE) the terms genike ( ‘+ genitive’), dotiké 
(‘+ dative’) and aitiatiké (‘+ accusative’) (Chry- 
sipp. Stoic.183 Arnim = FDS 696 Hiilser = D.L.7,65), 
this could be Diogenes’ own interpretation, 
anachronistically introducing later grammatical 
terminology (- Philological-Grammatical Tradi- 
tion in Ancient Linguistics) into the text (De 
Mauro 1965:176 n. 33; Wolanin 2009:162). Indeed 
neither of these three names reoccurs anywhere 
else in any Stoic fragment. On the other hand, 
Varro’s (116-27 BCE) calques provide an early 
terminus ante quem for the terminology (casus 
nominandi, patricus, dandi, accusandi/accusati- 
vus, Ling. 8,36, 42 and 66-67). There is also 
the title Peri tén pénte ptosedn (‘On the five 
cases’) ascribed to Chrysippus (Stoic. 14 Arnim 
= D.L. 7,192). And if the Stoic theory of cases 
was related to their theory of causes (Miiller 
1943:94-116; cf. Frede 199416) at least the aitiatiké 
‘acc.’ is named after aitia ‘cause’ (Schol Dion. 
Thrax 232,3-5; 348.13; 548.11 = FDS 786 Hiilser) or 
aitiatén ‘effect of a cause’ (Pohlenz 1965:59-Go). 
What the Stoics called cases, however, were 
not word-forms (Frede 19948). In their strict 
distinction between form and meaning, they 
placed cases on the side of meaning. While in 
Aristotle’s terminology cases were word-torms, 
in the Stoic terminology they were meanings of 
nominal word-forms. So the Stoics differed in 
their doctrine much more from Aristotle than 
the terminological continuity might suggest. But 
maybe Frede (1994:24) goes too far in asserting 
that there is “no reason to suppose that the Sto- 
ics when they talked about cases even thought 
of the use of the word we find in Aristotle”. Since 
neither the term nor the metaphor ptésis follow 
necessarily from any part of the Stoic doctrine, 
it is hard to see why the Stoics would introduce 
so obscure a metaphor if they did not receive it 
from the Peripatetic tradition. 


3. GRAMMARIANS 


The grammarians then took over the Stoic ter- 
minology, but applied it, again, to word-forms. 
The standard terminology is ptdsis orthé (or 
eutheia, which is unattested in Stoic fragments, 
Wolanin 2009263) for the nominative and the 
above-mentioned Stoic names for the oblique 
cases. Next to these standard names Dionysius 
Thrax (Ars gramm. 31,5-32,1 = FDS 774 Hiilser) 
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lists alternative names rarely attested elsewhere: 
onomastiké, ‘naming case’, for nom. (the word 
occurs earlier in Pl. Crat. 423d8, 424a6, and 42544, 
but with reference to the art of name-giving), 
putrike, ‘father’s case’, for gen., epistaltike, ‘recipi- 
ent case’, for dat., and prosagoreutiké, ‘case of 
address’, for > vocative. It is in this grammatical 
terminology that the name ptdsis eutheia could 
be felt to be a contradictio in adiecto between 
‘falling down’ and ‘standing upright’. And in the 
ensuing discussions nobody doubts that the 
oblique cases are falling from the nominative. 
What is questioned is always the status of the 
nominative case. The position ascribed to the 
Peripatetics is that the nominative itself is nei- 
ther falling from anywhere nor standing straight. 
Against this criticism the grammatical tradition 
had devised various ways to explain the obscure 
metaphor. One scholiast (Heliodorus?, 7th c. CE, 
wrongly attributed to Apollonius Dyscolus) sim- 
ply states that the nominative is katakhréstikés 
(‘abusively’) called a case (Schol. Dion. Thrax 
546,6; 548,4). Another scholiast (Schol Dion. 
Thrax 383,10 = FDS 783 Hiilser) plays with the 
fact that the verb piptein, ‘to fall’, has a com- 
pound metapiptein, ‘to change’, and states that 
the nominative metapiptei ‘changes into’ or 
‘switches into’ the other cases. So, according to 
this explanation, the nominative does not fall 
from anywhere, but rather falls into the other 
cases. Others endeavor to explain the metaphor 
by answering the question where the nomina- 
tive fell from. Apollonius Dyscolus (ast half of 
znd c, CE) and his son Herodianus state that the 
nominative tell ‘from the generic noun’ (Schul. 
Dion. Thrax 546,10 and 16-17) and they go on to 
explain that every noun has a wide applicabil- 
ity to many referents, but in a given sentence 
the meaning of the noun is limited to a single 
referent (Schol. Dion. Thrax 546,7-11). Similarly, 
Stephanus (ca 520 CE) says that it falls ‘trom the 
incorporeal and generic onto the specific’ (Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 230,25-26 = FDS 781 Hiilser), Ammmo- 
nius (d. 517/526 CE), a commentator on Aristotle, 
relates that the nominative fell ‘from the thought 
in the soul’ (in Int. 43,2-8 = FDS 776 Hiilser). All 
these explanations presuppose a rather more 
abstract entity from which the nominative falls. 
Philoponus (6th c. CE) then detects a regressus 
ad infinitum in this approach. There are, he says, 
even more cases since the generic noun too must 
have fallen from somewhere and all other word- 
classes must have cases as well, because their 
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word-forms also need to fall from some generic 
word (Schol. Dion. Thrax 547,24-38). 

Given that the nominative is a ptdsis, a related 
question arises, namely why the nominative is 
orthé or eutheia ‘upright’ and the other cases are 
plagiai ‘oblique’. Hence the ‘falling down' of the 
cases was compared to that of a dropped pencil. 
Choeroboscus (ca 6th c. CE) prefers to com- 
pare it to falling dice (i Theod. 1,109,32-33; cf. 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 546,12 = FDS 780 Hiilser). Like- 
wise, Lejeune (1950:6-7) interprets ptdsis as a 
‘combination’ of many dice thrown together (cf. 
Hiersche 1957:18-19; Murru 1980:73-78; Thorp 
1989:330 n. 58). But neither comparison explains 
how only one way of falling can be upright, all 
others being oblique. Pencils neither fall nor 
land upright, and dice usually have six uniform 
sides. Sittig (1931:20-25; cf. Hjelmslev 19356) sug- 
gested that the terminology clerives not from dice 
but from astragalovi, ‘knuckle-bones', which were 
thrown like dice, but had differently shaped sides. 
That was rejected by Barwick (1933:589-590; cf. 
Pohlenz 1965:58), because an oblique throw of 
the astrdgaloi was called pranés or Auptia, not 
plagia. So Hiersche (195727-28) returns to the 
idea that the nominative is ‘upright’ because it 
is the basic form from which the other ‘oblique’ 
cases are derived. Although this may be true of 
grammatical terminology, it neglects the fact 
that the Stoic cases were not forms, but mean- 
ings of nouns. In sum, there is no successful 
explanation for the introduction of the ‘upright’ 
vs. ‘oblique’ dichotomy in the Stoic theory of 
cases. Further discussion of the problems inher- 
ent in the metaphors pédsis and orthé can be 
found in Thorp (1989). (See also - Analogy). 


4d. ACHIEVEMENTS 


Finally, some aspects of the ancient case theary 
are gathered here that anticipate recent devel- 
opments in modern linguistics. In his Syntax 
(3158-190) Apollonius Dyscolus develops a 
case + syntax that revolves around government 
(- Govemment Binding and Greek). No matter 
how heterogeneous his observations are, he 
tries to provide a coherent theory to cover the 
linguistic data (Lallot 1994). He thus classifies 
verbs into semantic classes according to the case 
they govern. Concerning the accusative (3,158- 
169) he introduces the concept of transitivity, 
observes the interrelation between = active and 
passive voice (~ Passive (syntax)) and seems 
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to distinguish thematic roles (didthesis) (Diath- 
esis (diathesis), Ancient Theories of). He detects 
semantic differences depending on the case a 
verb governs. He observes that the > infinitive 
requires its subject in the accusative (3,163), 
that verbs of domination govern the genitive, 
because of the possessive function (— Posses- 
sion) of this case (3.174), and that reciprocal 
verbs govern the dative (3.185~186). He identi- 
fies the double accusative construction (3.164), 
distinguishes between partitive and possessive 
genitive (3.176), and identifies the thematic 
role of the dative as + beneficiary and > recipi- 
ent (3.177 and 184), The ideas that Apollonius 
develops here anticipate modern > Dependency 
Grammar. A distinction between type (the case 
as such) and token (the variety of coexisting 
suffixes for the same case) is introduced by a 
scholiast who observes that the cases belong to 
the content-side, not to the expression-side. The 
word ‘Atreides’, he observes, has several forms 
in the genitive (Atreidou, Atreided, Atreidao, 
Atrefda), but all pertain to the genitive case 
(Schol. Dion. Thrax 230,34-36; 551,-14 = FDS 
773 Hiilser). This anticipates the modem distinc- 
tion between morphs and allomorphs. Maximus 
Planudes (1260-1310 CE) develops a localist case 
theory which links each case with a local relation 
expressed by it (Hjelmslev 1935:10-13; Robins 
1984:220-—222). The gen. corresponds to pdthen 
‘whence?’, the dat. to pod ‘where?’, and the acc. 
to pé ‘whither?’ (Anecdota Bachm. 2,122,23—27, cf. 
Schol. Dion. Thrax 549,22-25). By the same ques- 
tions the cases are also related to the trichotomy 
of past, present and future (Anecdota Bachm. 
2,122,32—123,5). 
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PHILIPP BRANDENBURG 


Case Syncretism (Morphological 
Aspects of) 


Case syncretism was one of the outcomes of two 
major moments of merging of different dialects: 
(a) the end of the Myc. period, with movements 
of peoples in the Aegean Sea, and (b) the uni- 
fication of Greece and the dramatic reduction 
of dialectal variation shown by emergence of 
the Koine. The instrumental case was lost at 
stage (a), while the dative case was lost at stage 
(b). Case syncretism affected cases with low 
frequency, and a relatively high number of allo- 
morphs (Luraghi 2004). 


1. ALLOMORPHY IN NOMINAL PARADIGMS 


Greek had three inflectional classes: (i) -o- stems 
(thematic declension), (ii) -@- stems, and {iii) 
consonant and -i-/-u- stems (athematic, or third 
declension). At an early stage, the stem vowels 
(-- Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation) of the the- 
matic and of the -a- declension were reanalyzed 
as forming part of case suffixes, as argued by 
Schwyzer (1936). This is not the only difference 
between the first two and the third declension. 


i. The-o-stems featured the lowest degree ofall- 
omorphy; in particular, endings had virtually 


only one form, while stem allomorphy was 
confined to changes in accentuation, which 
happened mechanically, being conditioned 
by the length of the final vowel. 

ii. The -@- stems had subparadigms with dif- 
ferent allomorphs for the endings featuring 
long and short vowels (in literary Attic -a- 
and -é-); in addition, masculine nouns had 
special endings for the nominative and geni- 
tive singular which derived from endings 
of the thematic declension (+ Gender), but 
consonants in the endings did not vary, and 
there was no stem allomorphy. 

iii. As opposed to these relatively regular sets 
of paradigms, the athematic declension dis- 
played a very high degree of allomorphy. It 
can better be regarded as a macroparadigm 
with various subparadigms, following the 
definition in Carstairs (1987:69): “A macro- 
paradigm consists of,..any two or more 
similar paradigms all of whose inflectional 
differences either can be accounted for pho- 
nologically, or else correlate consistently 
with differences in semantic or lexically 
determined syntactic properties”. In Greek, 
inflectional differences were motivated pho- 
nologically. The athematic declension fea- 
tured both stem allomorphy, as certain final 
consonants were dropped before the end- 
ings of the nominative singular and before 
the dative singular and plural, as well as end- 
ings allomorphy. The latter concerned part 
of -i- and -u- stems which had the accusative 
singular ending -7, rather than -a as the 
remaining members of the inflectional class. 


Among the three inflectional classes, the athe- 
matic declension was on the whole the least pro- 
ductive: this is demonstrated by the tendency of 
some of its members to move to the other two 
declensions, such as the early change from ath- 
ematic to -o- stems, e.g. from phulax athematic 
nom. sg, to phulakos thematic nom. sg., already 
attested in Homer. (However, some subpara- 
digms of the athematic declension maintained 
a limited degree of productivity, and were even 
able to acquire new members from the other two 
declensions. Notably, some -o- stems moved to 
the -s- subparadigm of the athematic declension 
in post-Classical prose, as in Ao ploiitos, gen. tot 
plotitou > to ploitos, gen. toit ploutous.) 
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2. NOMINAL ENDINGS: STABLE AND 
SUPERSTABLE MARKERS 


Productive inflectional classes and their endings 
are stable in the terms of Wurzel (1989). In addi- 
tion, Wurzel also defines superstable markers as 
follows: “We will call markers that occur in at least 
one stable inflectional class and are strengthened 
in their stability by simultaneously occurring 
in other inflectional classes, superstable mark- 
ers.” (1989:135). Following this definition, for 
example, the ~ genitive plural is a superstable 
marker as it occurs in all inflectional classes. 

Superstable markers also tend to spread out- 
side their inflectional class to other > inflectional 
classes. In Greek, this happened to the endings 
of the thematic declension. As mentioned above, 
the special endings for the masculine -a- stems 
came from the thematic stems. In addition, the 
dative plural -ais of the -a- stems in + Attic (see 
also + Attic Declension) most likely was also an 
analogical formation based on the ending -ois of 
-o-stems. Note that such extension was favored 
by the fact, also noted in section 1, that the 
vowel -a- had been reinterpreted as being part of 
the endings. A proportional + analogy operates, 
which can be expressed as follows: 


dat.sg oi : ai = dat.pl. ofs : ais 


What brought about this extension is discussed 
in the next section. 

In terms of productivity, the spread of the end- 
ings of the -o- stems to other inflectional classes 
depended on its being the productive class at 
this stage. By partly spreading to the -a- stems, 
the pattern found in the endings of the thematic 
declension (thematic vowel plus possible conso- 
nants/semivowels) becomes dominant. 


3. NOMINAL PARADIGMS IN MYCENAEAN 
AND HOMERIC GREEK 


As we have seen above, in literary Attic the -a- 
stems feature a number of characteristics of the 
thematic declension: the presence of a theme 
vowel, and some endings which had extended 
analogically. However, this was not the original 
shape of the -d- declension. In PIE, the -a@- was 
a derivational suffix, to which the endings of 
the athematic declension were added, as one 
can still see in Greek, especially in the genitive 
singular of feminine nouns, which has the same 
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ending as the genitive singular of the athematic 
declension (but remarkably this is not true for 
masculine -a- stems, see below). 

In Myc., the -d- stems were still closer to the 
athematic than to the thematic declension. This 
can be seen or at least reconstructed especially 
for the plural, and the fact that the + instrumen- 
tal had not yet merged with the = dative plays 
an important role in this reconstruction. While 
the shape of the instrumental singular is unclear 
due to the writing system, in the case of the 
instrumental plural it is pretty clear that the -d- 
stems patterned after the athematic declension, 
and featured an ending spelled as -a-pi, which 
can be taken to represent -aphi. The ending of 
the athematic declension was -pi (-phi), while 
the ending of the thematic declension, spelled 
-o, must be regarded as representing -ois. These 
endings go back to PIE and correspond to Skt. 
-ais (thematic declension) and -bhis (athematic 
declension, -a- stems) (> Indo-European Lin- 
guistic Background). 

The dative plural displayed the endings of the 
PIE locative plural in Myc., as it also did in Hom. 
Gk. and to a more limited extent in — Ionic. 
Unfortuuately, the spelling here is very hard to 
interpret, and there are different views on what 
it represented. According to Hajnal (1995), the 
endings of the three inflectional classes were 
-oisi, -dsi and -si (for a different interpretation 
see Bartonék 2003). Even in this case, the end- 
ing of the -@- stems are closer to the athematic 
declension, while the thematic declension shows 
a more complex ending. 

[f we consider the number of allomorphs 
found for oblique cases, i.e. dative, genitive, ins- 
trumental in the plural (the singular, as remarked 
above, cannot easily be reconstructed for Myc.), 
a picture emerges whereby the genitive plural 
was much more stable than the other endings. 
Indeed, the genitive already featured the same 
ending across paradigms at the stage of the earli- 
ust suurces, While the dative and the instrumen- 
tal featured two different allomorphs, one for the 
-g- stems, and the other for the -a- and athematic 
stems. If we now extend our observations to the 
nominative and the accusative, the in-between 
position of the -d- stems becomes clear. In the 
case of the nominative and the accusative, these 
stems patterned after the -o- stems and featured 
the endings -ai and -ans: compare -oi and -ons 
of the -uv- stems as opposed to -es and -as of the 
athematic declension. 
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Similar observations can be made regarding 
the dative and the accusative singular, which 
show similar endings for the -d- and -o- stems. 
The genitive singular of the -a- stems patterned 
after the athematic declension. However, the 
creation of a new subparadigm for masculine -a- 
stems had the effect that nouns of the feminine 
and the masculine gender now entered a pattern 
of alternation between -@ (=no consonant) and 
-s, whereby feminine featured -@ nominative 
and -s genitive and the masculine featured -s 
nominative and -@ genitive (Seiler 1959). In sum, 
the strongest link between the -a- stems and the 
athematic declension was constituted by the 
endings of the dative and instrumental plural at 
the Myc. stage. 

All later sources attest to varieties in which 
the instrumental had merged with the dative. 
In the plural, such merger eventually involved 
the extension of the instrumental ending to the 
dative in the case of the -o- stems. However, 
before the ancient instrumental ending pre- 
vailed, all dialects, including Attic, show com- 
petition of the two endings -ois and -oisi. In the 
case of the -@- and athematic stems the ending 
of the instrumental was simply dropped, and 
the ancient locative ending remained, taking 
over the functions of the instrumental. Hom. Gk. 
offers evidence for a different analogical reshap- 
ing of the dative plural of the -a- stems, beside 
the one which eventually prevailed in Attic, as 
an ending -éisi appeared, built after the locative 
-visi (Chantraine 1973). Thus, even if the Hom. 
paradigms do not yet consistently feature the 
-vis and -ais endings, increasing convergence of 
the -o- and -d- stems is quite clear. 


4. THE LOSS OF THE DATIVE 


The loss of the dative dates to early Byzantine 
Greek, between the 4th and the 8th c. CE, but 
some traces of its weakening can be found ear- 
ller (Humbert 1930; - Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). In particular, the tendency 
to substitute the dative with another case 
started very early within prepositional phrases. 
In Homer the dative was more frequent than the 
genitive within prepositional phrases (+ adpo- 
sitional phrase); by the Classical time it had 
become the least frequent case (Luraghi 1996). 
Already in the Koine, one starts finding the geni- 
tive in place of the dative of pronouns. Later, 
one finds either the accusative or the genitive: 
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both possibilities survive in Moder Greek (the 
genitive is the case found in the standard spoken 
language, the accusative occurs in the Northern 
dialects, Dressler 1966). 

During the late Koine, the distinction of vowel 
length was lost (-+ vowels), and fina] nasals 
tended to be dropped (= syllables). This phe- 
nomenon contributed to the further weaken- 
ing of the position of the dative, as its endings 
became homophones of the endings of the accu- 
sative in the singular. Note that at the Koine 
stage described here the dative plural still had 
distinctive endings, but this could not make 
up for the absence of distinctive endings in all 
singular paradigms. In other words, the fact that 
a distinction was retained in the plural did not 
prevent it from being eventually lost altogether. 


5s. FREQUENCY OF CASES 


A survey of the frequency of cases in written 
texts yields interesting results. Unfortunately, 
the Myc. script and the nature of the extant 
Myc. texts make it virtually impossible to give 
meaningful frequency figures for cases and allo- 
morphs. In Table 1 figures are given for Hom. 
and Classical Gk. Note that in both varieties 
the dative case is the least frequent one (from 
Luraghi 2004; percentages are based on Hom. 
Od. books 1, 2, 9, 13, 21, on the one hand, and PI. 
Ap. as well as a selection from Lys., Isoc. and 
Dem., on the other). 


Table 1: Frequency of cases in Greek 


Hom. Classical Gk. 
nominative 45% 30% 
accusative 30% 36% 
genitive 14% 22% 
dative n% 12% 


(The differences in the relative frequency of the 
nominative and the accusative may depend on 


text type.) 
The results are summarized in the following 


scale: 
Scale 1. Frequency of cases in Greek 
nominative, accusative > genitive > dative 


A tentative estimate of the frequency of cases 
in Myc. can be achieved if one considers that 


among the total number of occurrences of the 
dative in Table 1, those in which the dative 
has instrumental function, and is likely to have 
corresponded to an instrumental in Myc., are 
about 30% in Homer and about 40% in Classical 
Gk. Based on these data, the instrumental! case 
should be the least frequent one in Myc., fol- 
lowed by the dative and by the other cases in the 
same order as in later Gk. One can tentatively set 
up the following scale for Myc.: 


Scale 2, Frequency of cases in Myc. 


nominative, accusative > genitive > dative > 
instrumental 


The dative was also the case for which the big- 
gest number of allomorphs was available, at least 
in the plural and at least in some dialects, with 
the sole exception of the nominative singular. 
Note further that plural forms in general are less 
frequent than the corresponding singular forms. 
Thus, the dative plural was the least frequent 
case in terms of actual occurrences, i.e. token 
frequency. If we also consider type frequency, 
i.e. the number of words that show a certain 
pattern, stem allomorphy also comes into the 
picture. Stem allomorphy was virtually limited 
to dative forms of some subparadigms of the 
athematic declension, and to the nominative 
singular of the same inflectional class. Indeed, 
the nominative singular was the case with the 
biggest number of allomorphs, but it was also 
the most frequent case: consequently, low type 
frequency was contrasted by high token fre- 
quency. The dative, on the other hand, displayed 
low frequency in al] respects, both on the level 
of token and on the level of type. High token 
frequency counters the effects of low type fre- 
quency, and reinforces certain forms, like the 
nominative singular in the case of Gk. nominal 
paradigms, but the dative was on the whole 
infrequent (see Bybee 1985:119 and 133 and 1995). 
According to Bybee, “high frequency items tend 
to be stored as autonomous units” (1985:133), and 
this might well have been the case for the nomi- 
native singular, but hardly for the dative. 


6. FREQUENCY AND SYNCRETISM 
From the data surveyed above, a picture emerges 


whereby syncretism had the effect that the case 
with the lowest frequency and the biggest number 
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of allomorphs was eliminated. This happened 
both when the instrumental case was dropped 
and when the dative was dropped. The loss of 
the instrumental also had the effect that the -a- 
and -o- stems, which did not display stem allo- 
morphy, became closer to each other even with 
regard to the endings. The next case to be lost, 
the dative, was morphologically complex also 
because it triggered stem allomorphy in part of 
the consonant stems, Stem allomorphy was also 
typical of the nominative of consonant stems. 
Remarkably, this did not prevent the loss of the 
dative, nor did it cause the loss of the nomina- 
tive, a case with very high token frequency. The 
different paths taken by the forms of the two 
cases clearly show that case syncretism in Greek 
is deeply rooted in usage: irregular patterns are 
preserved if they are frequent enough to be 
stored individually (nominative); otherwise they 
are dropped (dative). 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Causative Formation 


Ancient Greek has no specific causative or anti- 
causative morphemes. However, there are sev- 
eral morphological means to express causative 
meaning (for monographic studies of this cat- 
egory see Kuehne (1882) and Hildebrand (1889); 
see also for a short overview Popescu (1962)). 
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i. The commonest formal type of causative 
opposition is associated with + diathesis (active/ 
middle voice distinction): causative members of 
the opposition take active morphemes, while 
anticausatives (sometimes also called, quite 
infelicitously, ‘pseudo-reflexives’ or ‘pseudo- 
passives’) are inflected in the middle; see e.g, 
Rijksbaron (2002:151ff.), Allan (2003:2, 6off., 8aff. 
et passim). For some such pairs in the + pres- 
ent tense system, the diathesis opposition is 
accompanied by the alternation of root vowel 
(o in causatives, e in non-causatives), which cor- 
responds to the Common Indo-European pres- 
ent causative with the suffix *-eye/o- and o-grade 
in the root (cf. Vedic pdt-dya-ti ‘makes fly’ 
< *pot-eye-ti etc.), as in the case of phobéd 
(phobé) ‘terrify’ — phébomai ‘panic, flee in terror 
(cf. Ads te kai dlkimon dndra phobei'who terrifies 
even the warlike man...’ (Hom. Ji. 16.689) - 
alla kai autoi hup' Argeioisi phébonto ‘but they 
themselves were running in fear from the 
Argives’ (Hom. //. 11.121)), see Lavidas (2009:65ff.). 
This morphological type, still attested in (Old) 
Germanic and Slavic and very productive in 
Indo-Iranian, virtually disappeared in Greek 
(see Brugmann 1913:360ff.; Marguliés 1930:87ff; 
Schwyzer 1950:222; Tucker ig90238ff; Sihler 
1995:504); according to Tucker (1990143), even 
in the case of the handbook example phobéo, 
the causative opposition exists between phobéo 
and phobéomai ‘panic’, not between phobéo and 
phébomai. Very few are also examples of caus- 
atives associated with other present types, such 
as nasal, reduplicated or -skd presents (cf. pind 
‘drink’ — pipi-sko ‘give to drink’; see Marguliés 
1930:98ff.; Schwyzer 1950:222; Popescu 1962:30). 
Thus, for most present causative oppositions, 
the active morphology is the only marker of the 
causative meaning, cf. élpd ‘cause to hope, give 
hope’ — élpomai ‘hope’, koimdo ‘make sleep’ — 
koimdomai ‘sleep’, komiz6 ‘carry’ — komizomai 
‘travel’. 

ii. There area few classes of causatives derived 
from nominal stems (‘factitives’). They include 
verbs in -a6 (going back to PIE derivatives with 
the suffix *-(e)h,), such as déléd ‘make visible, 
show’ (~ délos ‘visible, clear’) (the most produc- 
tive type, probably an analogical back formation 
from adjectives in -dtos), -e0; as well as a few 
other types: verbs in -ad, -aino and -wno (see 
Popescu 1962:32; Tucker 1981; Tucker 1990; Hamp 
1988 on these formations), cf. semndo, semnund 
‘make solemn, magnify’ (~ semndés ‘holy, solemn’). 
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iii. Some verbs or verbal forms can be 
employed both as causatives and anticausatives 
with no change in their form. This latter type 
(called ‘labile’ in typological literature) is virtu- 
ally nonexistent in Homeric Greek and relatively 
rare in the Classical language, but becomes more 
common in post-Classical Greek, cf. exai[phnes] 
unoigd tous ophthalmous mou (Urkunden der 
Ptolemderzeit [ltere Funde] 1, 78 rp 1) ‘and 
suddenly I open my eyes’ (transitive-causative) 
~ hoitds ouk anoigei to stéma autou (NT, Acts, 
8:32:6) ‘so his mouth does not open’ (intransi- 
tive) (Lavidas 2009:313 et passim; Karantzola and 
Lavidas 2014). 

iv. In the > aorist system, causatives can also 
be expressed by sigmatic aorists (see e.g. Schw- 
yzer 1939:755ff.; van de Laar 2000:410; Duhoux 
2002:36fif,; on the situation in + Mycenaean, see 
Floyd 1978:287), cf. é-sbe-n ‘I have gone out, I have 
been quenched’ - é¢-sbe-sa ‘] have quenched’, 
é-phu-n ‘I was born’ - é-phu-sa ‘| have gener- 
ated’, and 

v, byreduplicated forms (e.g. /anthand ‘escape 
the notice of' — /élathon ‘I make forget’; see e.g. 
Schwyzer 1939:748), probably going back to the 
original imperfects of reduplicated presents (this 
type had become productive in Vedic causative 
aorists with é-reduplication of the type djijanat 
‘has generated’). Traces of the causative function 
of +reduplicated presents may be preserved 
in the meaning of the few active occurrences 
of the reduplicated present héstemi ‘set, place’ 
= causative of ‘stand’ (on which see, in particular, 
Marguliés (1930:98ff.); Giannakis (1997:74ff.)); on 
evidence for the reconstruction of the causative 
meaning for reduplicated stems in PIE, see, for 
instance, Kulikov (2008:338ff.). 

vi. In addition, anticausatives can (occasion- 
ally) be expressed by ‘medio-passive’ aorists in 
-(th)é-, cf. meignumi ‘mix' - e-mig-é-n ‘1 have 
mixed’ (intr.), phaind ‘show’ — e-phdn-é-n ‘| have 
appeared’. 

vii. For a number of verbs, there is a correla- 
tion between transitivity and tense (while diath- 
esis is virtually irrelevant for marking causative 
meaning): forms of the present system (i.e. pres- 
ent proper and imperfect) are (mostly) employed 
transitively, while perfect and aorist forms are 
(predominantly) intransitive; cf. trans. 3 sg. impf. 
ardriske ‘has joined’ — intrans. 1 sg. perf. aréra 
(I) have been joined’); trans. 3 sg. pres. phuei 
‘brings forth, produces’ — intrans. 3 sg. aor. éphu 
‘has grown’, 3 pl. perf. pephikasi ‘have grown’. 
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On this correlation in Homeric Greek see, in par- 
ticular, Marguliés (1930:84), Lavidas (2009:56); 
for this phenomencn (‘split causativity’) in Vedic 
and JE in a typulogical perspective see Kulikov 
(1999). 

viii. Causative meaning can also be expressed 
periphrastically, in constructions with the verb 
poiéo ‘make’ + infinitive of the base verb and the 
accusative of the causee, as in sé fheol poiésan 
hikésthai oikon ‘the gods have made you come 
home’ (Hom. Od. 23.258); see Wackernagel 
(1926:263), This construction was particularly 
common in the 5th-4th c., especially well- 
attested in the philosophical warks of Plato and 
Aristotle; for a comprehensive study of peri- 
phrastic causatives in Ancient Greek, see Gibson 
(2002; 2005; for other verbs expressing the caus- 
ative meaning, see Jiménez-Lopez 2011). 
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Chiasm 


The term ‘chiasm’, alternately ‘chiasmus’ (from 
the Greek verb khiazo, ‘to shape like the letter 
chi’) is a figure of speech wherein two corre- 
sponding elements (words, phrases, or grammat- 
ical strictures) are placed in the middle of an 
antithetically balanced clause (ex: A-B-B-A) 
(+ Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of). 
This crosswise placement of elements takes its 
name from the Greek letter which is itself a 
cross; chi (X). The elements highlighted within 
a chiasm bear some relationship to one another 
(whether they be synonymous or antithetical) 
which the structure is used to emphasize. 

The Attic orator and rhetorician Isocrates 
first used the term ‘chiasm’ to describe a paral- 
lel inversion of corresponding elements in the 
4th c. BCE (Lausberg 1960:893). A normal exam- 
ple of chiasm is: 


27 
(1) kalon gar to athlon kai he elpis megalé 
‘For the prize is noble and the hope is great' 
(PI. Phd. 114c) 


Note that here no corresponding elements are 
repeated (i.e., the pattern above is Adj.-Noun- 
Noun-Adj., but no specific forms/words occur 
twice). One can, however, find many examples 
of chiasm in both the writings of the Jonian 
philosophers as well as among the writers and 
orators of 4th c, Athens, in which one or more 
words in the preceding clause is repeated in the 
following clause. This is more properly termed 
‘chiastic repetition’: 


(2) athanutoi thnétoi, thnétoi athdnatot, z6ntes 
ton ekeinon thdnaton ton dé ekeinon bion 
tethnedtes 
‘Immortals mortals, mortals immortals, one 
is living the death of the other, dying the 
other's life’ (Heracl. Fr. 62) 


Chiasm can also be applied to ideas, motifs, or 
passages within a larger text. This more abstract 
form of chiasm is termed a ‘chiastic structure’. 
Such structures appear to be much older than 
the rhetorical term ‘chiasm’, and pre-date the 
beginnings of Athenian rhetoric, as examples 
of chiastic structures can be found in Sumero- 
Akkadian and Ugaritic texts dating to the 3rd 
millenium BCE, as well as in the text of the 
Torah, where it is considered to be one of the 
most essential elements of its structure (Breck 
1994:22), 

Instances of chiasm abound throughout the 
history of Greek rhetoric, from the writings of 
the Ionian philosophers through to the works of 
Plato and the orators. It also appears frequently 
in the text of the New Testament. Its enduring 
popularity may be attributed to the fact that 
it proved to be both an elegant and useful tool 
for organizing text as well as a helpful cue for 
the reader (all the more essential when one 
considers that Greek texts of these periods were 
without punctuation, accentuation, or word 
divisions). Further, it was considered to be a 
helpful mnemonic aid. Lastly, it is important to 
note that the ancients were not strictly linear 
thinkers; instead they “were taught |...] to read 
from the center outward and from the extremi- 
ties to the center” (Breck 1994:29). This approach 
extended to the manner in which the alphabet 
was taught: first from beginning to end, then 
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from the end to the beginning, and, finally, it 
was presented as two sequences that met in the 
middle (Marrou 1956221). To a person trained 
in this way, a chiastic structure would no doubt 
seem natural. 
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VALERIE HANNON SMITHERMAN 


Choral Poetry, Diction of 
t, INTRODUCTION 


Throughout antiquity choral poetry was con- 
nected to the Doric world. Sources list poets 
active in Doric cities as the first choral authors 
(e.g. Xenodamus of Cythera and Eumelus of 
Corinth, both from the 2nd half of 7th c. BCE). 
Yet, since almost nothing has survived from the 
works of these initiators, the genre is mainly 
associated with the compositions of six poets 
(Aleman, Stesichorus, Ibycus, Simonides, Bac- 
chylides and Pindar), who were active between 
the late 7th c. and the first half of the 5th c. BCE. 
Choral odes were written to celebrate gods or 
humans in the context of religious festivals and 
the athletic competitions associated with them 
(most notably those at Delphi, Olympia, Nemea 
and Corinth), The sacral component is a fun- 
damental element of the genre, as are its pro- 
nounced public and collective dimension, and 
the presence of dancing and choruses. Choral 
sub-genres include the dithuirambos (hymn in 
honor of Dionysus), the paian (hymn in honor 
of Apollo), the prosddion (procession song), the 
parthéneion (maidens’ song), the hupdrkhéma 
(dance song), the epinikion (victory ode), and the 
enkomion (celebratory song for humans). Atsome 
point in the transmission of choral poetry, epini- 
kia were selected as the most representative sub- 
genre. This explains why Pindar (b. ca 518 BCE), 
who composed paeans, dithyrambs and victory 
odes, is universally known only for the latter. 
Although the (occasionally rigid) distinction 
between monodic (‘solo’) and choral lyric is not 
attested in ancient sources, and its legitimacy 
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is questionable, clear variations in theme and 
structure set choral compositions apart. In par- 
ticular, the language (i.e., literary dialect) is an 
important point of distinction, given that choral 
poets employ a literary blend of + Doric, a dialect 
which is otherwise not used in Greek lyric poetry. 
A puzzling anomaly within the choral canon is 
the Sicilian poet Stesichorus (ca 600-550 BCE), 
who seems to have composed small epic narra- 
tives using a language that, while characterized 
as Doric, is much closer to + epic diction than 
that of his colleagues (see below), The special 
case of Stesichorus and the fact that someone 
like Simonides (b. ca 556 BCE) is remembered as 
the author of famous elegies show that while a 
distinction may be drawn between ‘choral’ and 
‘monodic’ compositions, no poet is exclusively 
‘choral' or ‘monodic’. 

After the “golden age” which came to a close 
with Pindar, choral poetry survived as a genre 
stripped to the bone, in terms of both language 
and content. The choruses of Attic tragedy are 
only superficially Doric, and by Euripides’ time 
they had lost much of their original sacral con- 
tent. Little more than just the names of later rep- 
resentatives of the genre are known. Although 
sources praise major poets such as the dithyram- 
bist Melanippides of Melos (second half of the 
5th c. BCE), their compositions have hardly sur- 
vived, giving the impression that choral poetry 
and its association with Doric are rather an 
expression of archaic and classical Greece. 


z, LINGUISTIC FEATURES 


As with all other Greek literary languages, the 
Doric of choral poetry does not match any spo- 
ken variety of the dialectal group known as West 
Greek (also traditionally termed ‘> Doric’). Its 
most pervasive and distinctive feature — particu- 
larly because it runs counter to what we find in 
epic — is the retention of inherited /a/ (where 
Att. Ion. has /é@/), e.g. Alem. 1,17 PMGF Aphroditan 
‘Aphrodite’ (acc. sg.) vs. Att. Aphroditén). Other 
characteristic phonological elements are - con- 
tractions and the results of + compensatory 
lengthening. The Doric proto-form of the 1st 
declension gen. pl. /-a0n/ after contraction 
yields /-an/ (vs. Att. /-6n/: cf. Pind. OL 1,13 aretan 
dpo pasdn ‘of all virtues’); while - in Alcman 
only — the 2nd declension gen. sg. and acc, pl. are 
/-0/ and /-6s/ respectively (i.e., long open o, vs. 
Att. /-ou/ and /-ous/, where /ou/ represents long 
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closed o): the poet thus uses fos aristas ‘the best’ 
(acc. pl. PMGF 1,1) for tous aristaus ‘id.’. This 
vocalism distinguishes local varieties known in 
dialectological jargon as Doris severior (‘stricter 
Doric’) - a definition first provided by H. L. 
Ahrens — but is usually avoided by other choral 
poets, who invariably have /-ou/ and /-ous/. It is 
disputed whether this /ou/ vocalism is a feature 
borrowed from the ‘less strict’ (Doris mitior) 
variety of Doric (e.g. that spoken in Corinth or 
Syracuse) or is an homage to the Ionic epic tradi- 
tion, As with most phonological issues involving 
archaic poetry, textual transmission may have 
played a considerable role (see below). 

From the point of view of morphology, liter- 
ary Doric distinguishes itself from Att.-Ion. and 
epic language by its use of a set of distinctive 
verbal endings: the 3 sg. act. athem. ending is 
-ti (vs. -si), 1 pl. act. -mes (vs. -men), 3 pl. act. -nti 
(hence the them. 3 pl. phéronti ‘they carry’ vs. 
Att. phérousi), the athem. inf. ends in -men (vs. 
-nai), Other notable elements are found in the 
area of pronouns, conjunctions and particles 
which may appear quite different from those of 
Att.-Ion.: thus, ‘you' (sg.) is tu (vs. Att. sw), ‘when’ 
is hdka (vs. Att. Adte), and ‘if’ is ai (vs. Att. eé). 
The masc. and fem. pl. forms of the article are tof 
and tai vs. Att. hoi and hai. 

However, as the language of choral lyric is a 
literary language, it inevitably draws upon epic. 
This can take the form of phonological or mor- 
phological traits that are in contrast with Doric, 
or the use of epic phraseology (which may or 
may not keep its epic linguistic coloring). An 
example of the former is the omission of verbal 
++ augment in past tense forms, while an example 
of the latter is the epithet Aupsipulos ‘with high 
gates’, employed by Bacchylides PMGF S151,14 
in the couplet Troias th’ hupsipuloio ‘of high- 
gated Troy’, which is reminiscent of /f, 16.698 
hupsipulon Troién but omits Ion. /é/. The extent 
of linguistic blending varies greatly from poet 
to poet and appears to depend on two differ- 
ent factors. On the one hand, metrical require- 
ments determined whether a given epic element 
might be used or not: in the same Pindaric line 
(Ol 1.81) an augmented past tense (dieddsanto 
‘they divided’) is immediately followed by one 
without augment (phdgon ‘they ate’). These dou- 
blets concern the most important morphologi- 
cal and phonological traits, such as 3 pl verbal 
forms, 2nd declension genitives, and personal 
pronouns (see Tribulato 2008:go-1 for more 
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examples). On the other hand, if we are to trust 
the texts that have reached us (and sometimes 
we have reasons not to), things vary considerably 
from poet to poet: while most of the epicisms in 
Alcman’s choral compositions are stylistic or 
lexical in nature, and rarely phonological, Stesi- 
chorus’ diction may give the impression of being 
overwhelmingly epic, save for the preservation 
of ‘Doric’ /a/ (Silk 20107426), 

The linguistic mixture which is characteristic 
of choral lyric also includes a handful of + Aeolic 
elements. The most common features of this 
kind are also found in epic poetry, such as the 
athem, inf. in -menai (e.g. Alem. 42 PMGF édme- 
nai ‘to eat’ vs. expected Dor. inf. édmen ‘id.’), 
3rd declension datives in -essi (e.g. Alem. Z26,4 
PMGF daitumonessi ‘guests’ vs. expected daitu- 
mosi), special forms of the personal pronouns, 
etc. There is, however, a small group of features 
which do not belong to epic Aeolic and illustrate 
the remarkable affinity between choral lyric and 
the language of the Lesbian poets. The most 
pervasive among these are feminine participles 
and personal names in -oisa (phéroisa ‘carrying 
(fern.)', p.n. Astuméloisa, Moisa ‘Muse’, etc.) and 
the 3 pl. act. ending in -oist (phéroisi ‘they carry’). 
Since a direct influence of Sappho and Alcaeus 
on the language of choral lyric is to be ruled 
out, the puzzling presence of these Aeolic fea- 
tures has been variously explained. The scholars 
who have interpreted -oisa and -oisi as relics of 
an alleged ‘pre-Doric’ stage in the language of 
the Peloponnese region (e.g. Braun 1932, Page 
1951:133-134) have failed to justify what would 
appear to be a rather unlikely linguistic develop- 
ment (see Cassio 2005 and Tribulato 2008:182-6 
for details). The traditional view, explaining 
-oisa. and -oisi forms as imports from > Lesbian, 
has been reframed in recent years: scholars now 
posit not only the influence of poets coming 
from East Aeolic areas such as Terpander of 
Lesbos, but also the pressure of other East Aeolic 
poetic genres (such as catalugic poetry), from 
where the -oisa and -oisi forms would have been 
imported as prestige elements (Cassio 2005). 


3. CONCLUSION 


The language of choral poetry emerges from this 
overview as a composite, strongly artificial mix- 
ture of vernacular elements and forms inherited 
from the literary tradition. In part, this high 
degree of linguistic blending is required by the 
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genre itself, which is markedly non-local and 
interregional. Compositions such as victory odes 
required a linguistic idiom that could be under- 
stood not only in the athlete's birthplace, but 
above all in the venues of the Panhellenic games. 
By adhering to a codified Kunstsprache, choral 
poets — irrespective of their geographical origin 
(Pindar was a Boeotian, while Simonides and 
Bacchylides came from [onic areas) — chose to 
be ‘intemational’, thus eschewing the danger of 
parochialism. It is nonetheless true that adher- 
ence to this codified Kunstsprache allowed for 
variation and personal experimentation. Com- 
pared to the pronounced Spartan coloring of Alc- 
man’s poetry, that of Bacchylides is much more 
Ionic, whereas Simonides is both less ‘Doric’ 
than Alcman and less Ionic than Bacchylides. 
The central question is how much one can trust 
the textual tradition as regards dialectal coloring, 
particularly in the case of works uniquely trans- 
mitted by indirect sources and for which there 
are no ancient papyri. Dialectal doublets such 
as the athem. infs. in -rmen or -menai arise from 
metrical concerns and are usually guaranteed by 
meter, but a large number of competing dialectal 
forms (e.g. -oisa and -ousa for fem. ptcs.; -6 and 
-ou 2nd declension genitives; -onti, -ousé and -oisi 
for 3 pl. endings) are equivalent from the point 
of view of meter. In these cases, what the textual 
tradition has transmitted to us may not be the 
original situation. For instance, Bacchylides’ text 
as a rule has -ousa forms against those in -oisa, 
which are much more common in the other 
choral poets (Néthiger1971:90-1, Verdier 1972:37- 
47). This may be a sign of Bacchylides’ stronger 
adherence to Ionic, either because he was Ionian 
himself or because he followed epic diction 
more closely; but it may also result from ancient 
editorial tradition which tended to normalize 
Doric forms by changing them into Ionic in the 
choral poets of the younger generation. Similar 
thoughts concern Stesichorus’ text, where the 
prevalence of lonic-sounding vocalism may be 
due to the special status of his ‘choral epic’, but 
it may also result from complicated ancient rea- 
soning concerning the Syracusan dialect (which 
often coincides with lonic as regards second- 
ary long vowels). Hence, it might derive from a 
special kind of ‘normalization’ of Stesichorus’ 
text intended to make it closer te the writings of 
other Sicilian authors (chiefly Epicharmus; see 
Willi 2008:51—89, especially 57). 
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OLGA TRIBULATO 


‘Christian’ Greek 
1. HEBRAISTS AND PURISTS 


The debate about whether the Christians wrote 
Greek in some distinctive way that was identifi- 
ably ‘Christian’ has a centuries-long history, and 
arises partly from views about the Jewish use 
of Greek in the three centuries BCE (+ Jewish 
Greek). The + Septuagint (LXX), the first great 
translation in the world of any major set of texts, 
undoubtedly has several features in syntax and 
lexicon which look unusual as Greek — if the 
comparison is made with Classical Greek syntax 
and semantic usage. The reasons for these dif- 
ferences vary: in some cases diachronic change 
(+ Language Change) is the driver; further, the 
translators were not attempting to produce ‘high’ 
literature; bilingual interference with Hebrew 
idioms was also a factor in some translation deci- 
sions (+ Greek and Hebrew). Nor should sheer 
experiment be ignored, or idiolectal differences 
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between one translator and another, giving rise 
to apparent inconsistency in the translation 
when the LXX is seen as a whole (+ Translation 
of Greek Texts in Late Antiquity). 

Biblical scholars who examined the LXX and 
were already trained in Hebrew as well as Clas- 
sical Greek, took one side or the other in a 
polemical debate which peaked in the 17th and 
i8th centuries. However, it had already begun 
in the Renaissance with scholars such as Beza 
and Erasmus seen as proponents of the Hebraist 
view, ie. that the Greek of this Jewish translation 
(and thence of other Jewish texts) was deeply 
affected by Hebraisms (and Aramaisms); men 
like Stephanus and Wettstein, in contrast, held 
that the Greek in these texts could be paralleled 
by Classical usage. Wettstein’s book (1751-1752) 
was the great monument in this debate. Hebra- 
ists held that the language of the LXX, and thence 
of the + New Testament (NT), was so marked by 
distinctive Hebrew idioms that the Greek in the 
texts could only be described as ‘Hebraic’ or 
‘Semitic’, and was felt to be so sufficiently differ- 
ent from Classical + Attic (especially in syntax 
and lexicon) as to qualify as a separate ‘dialect’ 
of Greek (> Dialects, Classification of). In the 
NT, Revelation was seen as a striking instance 
(Thompson 1985). The Purists, on the other 
hand, quarried parallels to LXX and NT idioms 
from Classical Greek literary authors to argue 
that these post-Classical Greek texts conformed 
to features already present in the literary lan- 
guage in the 5th and ath centuries BCE. 

While some Jewish scholars accepted the 
proposition that ‘Jewish Greek’ was a reality, 
in the main it was among researchers focused 
on Christian origins that the debate was most 
active in the late 19th and 2oth centuries (Hors- 
ley 1989:5-40); and this explains why the term 
‘Christian Greek' has had a considerable pro- 
file in some contexts. Few Classical philologists 
involved themselves in this question; in the late 
igth century Norden (1909:2.484) accepted Jew- 
ish Greek, as did Blass initially (1895), though 
he changed his mind in the light of Deissmann’s 
work (cf. Horsley 1989:63-64). There was a spill- 
over from thinking about Jewish texts in Greek 
to acceptance of a broader ‘Biblical’ Greek and 
thence to a ‘Christian’ Greek. A significant theo- 
logical issue was at stake in the debate: if the 
Greek was distinctively ‘Jewish’, ‘Seniitic’, ‘Bibli- 
cal’ or ‘Christian’, that might implicitly provide 
support for the claim of ‘sola Scriptura’. Ques- 


tions of other kinds were also much discussed, 
particularly whether the presence of Semitisms 
in the NT (+ Semitic Loanwords in Greek) allows 
us to extrapolate an Aramaic precursor to the 
NT Gospels and Acts lying behind the surviving 
Greek text (Black 1967, Wilcox 1965). 


1a. GA. Deissmann (1866-1937) 

While the Hebraist view largely prevailed in the 
igth century due to such influential works as 
Winer (1822; Eng. transl, 1882), Schilling (1886) 
and Viteau (1893-1896), at the end of that cen- 
tury, Deissmann’s reaction (1895, 1897) against 
the isolation of the Greek of the LXX and of the 
NT from the Koine (+ Koine, Origins of; + Koine, 
Features of) was notable because, instead of 
looking for literary parallels, he sought evidence 
in non-literary texts: inscriptions and papyri — 
the study of the latter particularly being in their 
infancy at that time (> Epigraphy; + Papyrology; 
+ Papyri, Language of). His Chairs at Heidelberg 
(and later Berlin) were in NT, but his scholarly 
work was largely philological, not theological. 
So distinctive was this work that in 1907 the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg proposed unsuccessfully to 
the Landesministerium to reorient his Chair as 
being for NT Philology, a then-unheard of cat- 
egory bridging Theology and Philology (Gerber 
2010:104-124, especially 120-122). Deissmann’s 
most famous book, Licht vom Osten (1908), made 
his philological discoveries the foundation for a 
historical argument about the social level of the 
early Christian groups which has been suscep- 
tible to challenge in certain respects. Even if the 
historical extrapolation is not entirely impreg- 
nable, the linguistic evidence he amassed is hard 
to gainsay. 

Others added their own contributions to this 
challenge, including Thumb (1gq1, 1914), and 
Moulton (igo6), the former drawing attention 
to evidence from Modern Greek, a semantic 
aspect advanced further later in the century by 
Shipp (1979). Taking its cue from Moulton and 
Milligan (1930), the New Docs series (1981-) has 
drawn renewed, in extenso attention to the lin- 
guistic potential of the inscriptions and papyti 
for research into features of the Greek employed 
by the first Christian and contemporary Jew- 
ish writers. Lee (1983) also exploited the evi- 
dence of non-literary texts in his study of lexical 
usage in the LXX Pentateuch, The dismissive 
coinage ‘Deissmannism’ was a mark of the 
reaction in some quarters against Deissmann’s 
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achievement, a reaction which set in before his 
death in 1937, but which gathered pace with the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls after World War 
Ul. Yet his linguistic argument is still seriously to 
be reckoned with, and has not been rebutted 
so much as ignored, that the Greek of the LXX 
and the NT are to be seen as part of the normal 
linguistic development of the language, whether 
in syntax, morphology or (on the whole) lexicon. 
Deissmann did not deny that there was Semitic 
interference on Greek texts such as the LXX, but 
he was categorized by some as a Purist — wrongly 
so, since he did not look back to Classical literary 
parallels but primarily to contemporary, non- 
literary evidence. 


2. PHONOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY 


With regard to > phonology, it should not be 
excluded that Greek may have been spoken with 
a marked accent by Jews in Palestine whose 
first language was Aramaic. (+ Greek and Ara- 
maic; + Diglossia/Triglossia and Literacy in Jew- 
ish Palestine). But this does not establish the 
claim of a separate dialect of Greek used by 
Jews. Christians were scattered throughout the 
Mediterranean during the second century CE, 
like diaspora Jews; so as more and more Chris- 
tians came from non-Palestinian/non-Jewish 
backgrounds, phonology is even less likely to be 
a factor of any consequence to distinguish them 
from others using Greek. 

There is nothing in early Christian texts in 
Greek which stands apart morphologically from 
contemporary texts, 


9. SYNTAX 


Syntax has sometimes been claimed to be a dis- 
tinctive marker of Christian writers, both in the 
NT and in Early Christian Literature (ECL). In 
this respect, the widely-used Syntax volume of 
Moulton's Grammar, writlen by Turner (1463), 
is seriously deficient and misleading (Horsley 
1989:50—61), mishandling evidence and exagger- 
ating the extent of Semitic influence on early 
Christian texts in Greek. 


4. SEMANTICS 
Perhaps in semantics alone is there visible a 


growth in coinage of new words and in words 
already in use being given new meanings (+ Lex- 
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ical Change; + Semantic Change). Sometimes, 
Christian lexical usage can be strikingly distinct 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary). Kramer (1990) 
persuasively identified an entire papyrus archive 
(P.Charite) as emanating from a Christian milieu 
in view of the presence in one text of the word 
koimétérion with a distinctive, new sense, ‘ceme- 
tery,’ a meaning restricted to that group, in place 
of the use hitherto, ‘bedroom.’ Again, Judge (1977) 
noticed the first attestation so far known of sub- 
stantival monakhds ‘monk’ in a papyrus petition 
(P.Coll Youtie 7) dated to 324 CE. This instance is 
striking since it is used in a civil document, and 
the petitioner gives no indication of identifica- 
tion with the Church. With nonce words - some 
exainples in the NT include theod(daktos ‘taught 
by God’, kalodiddaskalos ‘good teacher’, pseudo- 
didaskalos ‘false teacher - which may simply 
be part of a writer's imaginative idiolect, care is 
needed in assessing whether the formation can 
legitimately be considered a distinctive ‘Jewish’ 
or ‘Christian’ semantic development: orthrizé 
(‘arise and be on the move early in the morning’) 
provides merely one instance where such cau- 
tion is required (Horsley 1989:88). Furthermore, 
an argument from silence is pertinent: allow- 
ance must be made for the existence of words 
in antiquity whose attestation has not survived 
except in e.g. the NT. So formations like epiletkhé 
‘lick’ and episuntrékho ‘run together to a point’ 
may well have occurred in antiquity beyond 
the sole occurrence now known in the NT. Yet 
this aspect of language use should not be exag- 
gerated, as has been done by some (e.g, Turner 
1980), Lexical inventiveness to give expression 
to new ideas is not sufficient to allow the claim 
that Christians were developing a new dialect 
of Greek. 


5. REGISTER 


A broader range than the initial and central 
Christian texts comprising the NT shows up 
something different in one important respect. 
The majority of the writers from the 2nd c, CE 
onwards through and beyond the Peace of the 
Church in the 4th c. CE were highly educated 
writers, men steeped in Classical Greek litera- 
ture, and were themselves identified with or 
intellectual descendents of the Second Sophis- 
tic. The Cappadocian fathers, for example, Basil 
and the two Gregorys, knew the right register to 
use for their homilies, letters and other works. 
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They were at home with all kinds of rhetori- 
cal features which they marshalled to persuade 
their reader(s), who were mostly peers in educa- 
tion and birth. In this respect, the ist c. CE let- 
ters of Paul in the NT offer a precursor marked 
by an idiolectal flair sufficiently unusual that 
it was much quoted but unable to be imitated 
effectively by educated Christians in succeeding 
generations. 


6 CONCLUSION 


Just as Jewish Greek is not proven to exist by the 
occurrence of technical terms relating to Jew- 
ish cultus transliterated or adapted into Greek, 
so also for Christian Greek the occurrence or 
development of technical terms (e.g. theological 
vocabulary) does not establish it as a separate 
version or dialect of Greek. ‘Christian’ Greek 
reflects a misunderstanding of how a living lan- 
guage develops - Greek is, after all, one of the 
oldest documented Indo-European languages. 
The debate about the existence of ‘Christian’ 
Greek has largely been confined to thase who 
work in NT (or more broadly Biblical) Studies. 
Lack of contact with developments in general 
linguistics has been a factor affecting this mis- 


apprehension about the nature of the Greek of 


the Bible and other early Christian texts. That 
those who subscribe to such a notion are almost 
entirely confined to Biblical Studies rather than 
Classics or Historical Linguistics is a telling 
pointer to the self-isolation of a discipline. 
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Christian Greek Vocabulary 


Christian Greek vocabulary refers to the special- 
ized lexicon of early Greek Christianity during 
the Hellenistic period. As a new religion, Christi- 
anity had to meet new expressive needs. It mainly 
needed special vocabulary for doctrine, the orga- 
nization of the Church, and for ritual and liturgical 
instruments. That is to say, there were different 
semantic domains to be covered. There is varia- 
tion in the way these lexical gaps were filled. 
There are three main ways to enrich a language's 
vocabulary: through semantic shift (+ Seman- 
tic Change) of preexisting vocabulary, the coin- 
age of new words (neologisms), and borrowing. 

However, a distinction must be made between 
word and concept. Concepts are conveyed 
by words, but there need not be a one-to-one 
equivalence between word and concept. Con- 
cepts are often expressed not by a single word, 
but by a lexical combination. Thus, in Christian 
Greek, in addition to single words, concepts can 
also be conveyed by compounds, like Theotdkos 
(‘Mother of God’), or by lexical combinations, 
like dikaiosuné Theou (‘God's righteousness’), a 
term that originally referred to God’s faithful- 
ness to His covenant with Israel. 


1 SEMANTIC SHIFT 


Words may live longer than the ideas they con- 
vey. Ideas may become obsolete, but the words 
that designate them may survive with either 
a slightly modified or radically new meaning. 
Most specialized terms were inherited from the 
Hellenic tradition. However, we should bear 
in mind that the Greek speaking world consti- 
tuted the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
and, in consequence, before becoming part of 
Christian Greek vocabulary, many Greek words 
had already acquired a new meaning — espe- 
cially the Greek military vocabulary as well as 
that pertaining to the Roman administration. 
Finally, many terms came from the Jewish roots 
of Christianity, mostly through the Septuagint, 
the Greek translations of biblical literature from 
Hebrew and Aramaic, the apocrypha and the 
pseudoepigraphical literature. 

The change of meaning of a word is called 
semantic shift, A semantic shift can occur 
through different procedures, mainly by narrow- 
ing and by extension of the original meaning. 
For instance, the word ekklésia, which originally 
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meant ‘assembly of citizens’, narrowed its mean- 
ing to ‘assembly of the Christians’, and later on 
expanded it to ‘the building where a Christian 
assembly takes place.’ Another salient example 
is eukharistia, which from its original meaning 
‘gratitude’, ‘thanksgiving’ in general acquired the 
technical meaning of the Christian sacrament of 
the Eucharist, or communion. 


u.a. The Hellenic Tradition 

From the 2nd c. CE onwards, and especially 
from the 4th c., Christian scholars adopted many 
words from the Greek philosophical tradition for 
their own purposes. Some words — e.g., dégma 
‘opinion, belief’) - were already adopted with 
a restricted meaning. In the Hellenistic period, 
dogma referred to the knowledge of any Helle- 
nistic philosophical school (e.g., Epicur. Nat.14.7), 
and was used by Christians both in this sense and 
the even narrower meaning of ‘precept’ (e.g., Did. 
11.3). The meanings of many other words, on the 
other hand, underwent various modifications. 
For instance, the pivotal Platonic terms orthe 
doxa were afterwards used by Christian authors 
in a very different way (Merkelbach 1975240). In 
the Platonic tradition, the orthe déxa referred to 
the right opinion that one had to test and prove 
in order to gain knowledge (epistemeé). However, 
the source of the Christian ‘right opinion’ — the 
orthodoxia — was not rational thought, but rather 
the received tradition (parddosis) of the Church. 
The newness of the idea behind this concept led 
to the creation of the new adjective orthddoxos 
(see Cod. fust.1.5.21). Orthodoxy came to mean 
the official teaching of the Church, as opposed to 
heresy (hairesis). The word hairesis is an abstract 
noun whose primary meaning is ‘choice’, ‘elec- 
tion’. In Hellenistic Greece it designated a group 
of people who share common beliefs, like a phil- 
osophical school (e.g., Plb. 5.93.8). In the Jewish 
tradition hairesis acquired the specific meaning 
of ‘religious party or sect’ (e.g., Jos. BI 2.8.1). The 
Christians themselves were called a sect (e.g, 
Acts 24.5: tés ton Nazoraion hairéseds ‘of the sect 
of the Nazarenes’). In Christian literature, the 
term from early on acquired a negative connota- 
tion (e.g., ist Cor. 11.19). 

In addition to specific terminology from 
Greek philosophy, there were many civic terms 
adopted by Christianity. An outstanding exam- 
ple is the word ‘liturgy’, leitourgia. In Ancient 
Greek, the word designated any public service 
conducted by citizens at their own expense, like 
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the building of a ship for the public fleet. Later 
on, /eitourgia enlarged its semantic sphere and 
sometimes adopted religious connotations (e.g., 
Aristot. Po/.1330a13). In the Roman times, it could 
refer both to a public and to a religious service 
(e.g., Lk, 1.23). In Christian literature we have a 
narrowing of its sense, and now /eitourg/a is used 
only in its secondary, religious meaning. The 
Classical Greek word oikonomia (‘management 
of a household’) in the Roman period acquired 
the specific, restricted meaning of ‘principles of 
government’ (e.g., Pol. 1.4.3). The word ended up 
denoting God's plan for the salvation of human- 
kind (Economy of salvation). 

Another good example is the word episkopos, 
‘supervisor’ or, in ecclesiastical terms, ‘Bishop’. 
The word referred to the most important person 
in the organization of early church. In Classical 
Athens this word was used for the official inspec- 
torsent by Athens to subject cities, and in Rhodes 
to refer to the municipal officials (Merkelbach 
1975:106), Other words adapted for the organi- 
zation of the church are, for instance, apdsto- 
fos (‘messenger, ambassador’ [e.g., Hdt.1.21] > 
messenger of God’s word [e.g., LXX 3 Kg.14.6] 
> Christian missionary, esp. the Apostles); mon- 
akhdés (adj. ‘solitary’ > ‘monk’), etc. In Classical 
Greek, the word didkonos referred to any servant 
(e.g., Hdt. 4.71,72). Later on, it appears in many 
inscriptions from the Hellenistic period with a 
reduced meaning, denoting any attendant or 
official in a temple (e.g., IGg(1).486, Acarnania, 
2nd-ist c, BCE). The Christians adopted this 
sense of the term, cf. Eng. deacon. 

Finally, a host of words were taken from the 
religious language of the Ancient Greeks. The 
word that denoted a Christian sacrament — a 
religious ceremony regarded as imparting divine 
grace — is mustérion (‘secret rite’), In Classical 
Greek this word has a strong association with 
the mysteries of Demeter in Eleusis, whereas in 
Roman times it was associated with the many 
mystery religions flourishing at the time, espe- 
cially the Mithraic mysteries. 

Other fundamental Greek Christian words 
that specialized their meaning are: euangélion 
(‘reward of good tidings, given to the messenger’ 
[e.g., Hom. Od. 14.152] > ‘good news’ [e.g., Cic. Att. 
2.3.1] > ‘the gospel’, i.e., the life of Jesus); parousia 
(‘presence of persons’ [e.g., Aesch. Pers. 169] > 
‘arrival’ [e.g., Soph. El. 104] > ‘the Advent’, i.e., 
the future presence of Christ); didbolos (‘slan- 
derer’ [e.g., Pind. fr. 297] > ‘enemy’ [e.g,, LXX 
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Es.7.4| > ‘the Devil’); apokdlupsis (‘uncovering’ 
[e.g., Plut. Aez.14] > ‘revelation’, esp. of divine 
mysteries); thearia (‘viewing, beholding’ [e.g., 
Hdt.1.30] > ‘contemplation’ [e.g., Pl. Phlb. 38b] > 
‘contemplation of God’ (cf. thedrétikds bios ‘con- 
templative life’]); kérugma (‘proclamation’ [e.g., 
Soph. [chn.13] > ‘preaching, proclamation of the 
gospel’); and, of course agapé (‘fraternal love’), 
which referred to the fraternal supper celebrated 
by the first Christians before the Eucharist 
(1st Cor. 11.17-34). 

Although coming from the Hellenic tradition, 
many words were relatively new in Greek. A key- 
concept of Christianity is apolitrosis ‘Redemp- 
tion’. The word (utrdsis, or the compound 
apolutrosis is not an item of Classical Greek, but 
originated in the Hellenistic period, where it 
had a general meaning of ‘ransoming’, and later 
narrowed its sense to refer to the ‘Redemption of 
Christ’ (cf. Rom. 3.24), 


Lb. Jewish Roots of Christianity 

Christian authors adopted many words directly 
from the Jewish tradition. When we talk about 
Jewish tradition, we refer mainly to the Septua- 
gint (LXX). Many of the so-called + Hebrew and 
Aramaic loanwords in Greek are not Hebraisms 
as such, but ‘septuagintisms'’, i.e., lexical items 
and constructions directly borrowed into the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible. 

The lexical syntagm dikaiostiné Theot refers 
to the faithfulness of God to His covenant with 
lsrael, and is a literal translation of the Hebrew 
phrase sedagah ‘elohim. Each word was trans- 
lated literally, but the concept can only be under- 
stood in the light of the Hebrew phrase. There 
are many other similar examples. The noun 
angelos in Classical Greek meant ‘messenger’; in 
later philosophy (e.g., Julian. Or. 4.141b) as well 
as in magical writings (e.g., PMag.Lond. 46,121), 
it referred to a semi-divine being, whereas in 
the Septuagint dngelos is the usual translation 
of the Hebrew noun mil‘k (‘messenger’, ‘angel’), 
another word for heavenly being. One of the 
most important words adopted by Christians 
through this medium is, undoubtedly, diathéké, 
It has a wide use in law where it means ‘last will’. 
However, it is its secondary meaning, ‘covenant’, 
that is most relevant for Christianity. The term 
was reassessed in light of Jer. 31.31, where he 
announces a new covenant or kainé diathéké 
between God and Israel, a covenant which has 
been interpreted as Christianity. 
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Another source that greatly contributed to 
Christian vocabulary is the Jewish apologetic tra- 
dition. According to this tradition, God is agénétos 
(‘uncreated'), adratos (‘invisible’), aprosdeés (‘self- 
sufficient’), etc. This way of creating terms of Apo- 
phatic (negative) Theology, i.e, describing God 
by saying what He is not, is imported into the 
Greek language by way of such Joan translations 
in Christian writings. 


2, NEOLOGISMS 


Many neologisms were created from preexisting 
roots or through word combination to express 
a new concept. As Christianity started to dif 
ferentiate from Judaism, and especially after the 
First Council of Nicaea (325 CE), many new 
words were created to convey the new and fun- 
damental concepts of Christianity. A cardinal 
concept established there was that of the Holy 
Trinity. Previously, Origen had brought into use 
the word Aupdéstasis (Heb. 1.3) to describe the 
double nature — both human and divine — of 
Christ. This double nature is described from 
the 4th c. onwards by the word enanthrapésis 
‘incarnation’, 

A very productive way to create new words 
is compounds consisting of the noun theds ‘god! 
with a deverbative substantive: theoddkhus (‘ves- 
sel of God’), Theotékos (‘mother of God’), etc. 
Other productive sources of compound words 
are, for instance: aef (‘eternally’) > aeisthenés 
‘ever-mighty’, aeiparthenetté ‘remain ever a virgin’; 
hdgios (‘saint’) > hagidégraphos ‘scriptural’, hagio- 
poids ‘sanctifying’; mdnos (‘alone’) > monastes 
‘monk’, mondgrammon ‘monogram’, etc. 


3. BORROWINGS 


The Greek Pdskha is a term of Jewish origin 
that designates both the Eucharist and the Good 
Friday. Although it has been thought by laymen 
to derive from the Greek verb paskhein ‘to suf- 
fer’, it is actually a borrowing from the Aramaic 
word for Passover. Pdéskha had been borrowed 
along with the Aramaic determiner, that is, the 
sound [a] placed after the word. It had already 
appeared in the Septuagint, where it rendered 
the Hebrew [pesah], not the Aramaic [pasha] 
(e.g., £x.12,4). For this reason, it probably was an 
Aramaic borrowing used by the Greek-speaking 
Jewish communities at the time of the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint. Among other words, 
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the most important liturgical acclamations were 
taken from Hebrew through the Septuagint, e.g., 
amen, hallelouia, etc. 
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BeATRIZ MONCO-TARACENA 


Classical Greek Morphology (Survey) 


Morphology is “the branch of grammar that deals 
with the internal structure of words” (Matthews 
19919). The most important units of analysis 
are morphemes, the minimal units of form and 
meaning. 

In the classical period there was no single stan- 
dard Greek language, but a variety of regional 
dialects. The focus of this overview will be on 
Classical Attic, the best attested variety, since 
many aspects of its morphology can be taken as 
representative of Greek more generally. Salient 
points of contrast with other Greek dialects will 
be noted, to identify features of + Attic which 
are unusual for Greek as a whole. 

Greek is an inflecting language in which 
prammatical affixes mark important aspects of 
the function of most words. Many affixes denote 
multiple functions simultaneously without being 
susceptible to further analysis. For example, the 
nominative singular ending was often -s, but it is 
impossible to identify in it separate components 
marking nominative and singular, respectively. 
Such suffixes are known as portmanteau mor- 
phemes and such a suffixation strategy is known 
as fusional. 

Grammatical endings may attach directly to 
roots {the morphemes which determine basic 
lexical meaning), as in root nouns such as Adal-s 
‘salt’, or to stems which are morphologically 
complex, as in gen. sg. ptc. /i-ont-os ‘loosening’, 
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which consists of a root followed by a stem-form- 
ing suffix and the genitive ending, Greek also has 
prefixes, including > reduplication syllables in 
e.g. ti-the-mi ‘place, set’ and /é-loip-a ‘have left’, 
and the + augment in e.g. é-/lath-on ‘escaped 
notice’, There is also a nasal infix, e.g. in /a-n- 
th-an-o ‘escape notice’ based on the root /ath-. 

Greek maintained a clear division between 
the inflectional morphology of the nominal and 
verbal systems. There were mechanisms for the 
creation of new verbs from nominal stems and 
new nominals from verbal stems, but these then 
inflected according to regular verbal or nominal 
patterns. 

Nominals and verbs inflect for number (sin- 
gular, dual and plural). However, while the dual 
is used consistently in Attic inscriptions until 
the end of the 5th century BCE, it was not pre- 
served nearly so well in many other dialects; 
in Ionic it disappeared much earlier. The dual 
is an inherited archaism with parallels in other 
early Indo-European languages, most notably in 
Vedic. But it may have become perceived as a 
parochial feature of Attic dialect: it is infrequent 
in the prose of Thucydides, not used nearly as 
often as it could have been in early tragedy, yet 
frequent in the comedies of Aristophanes (see 
Willi 2002:123-4 and Colvin 1999:31-3); in any 
event, it was abandoned in favor of the plural 
during the development of the Koine. 


1 NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


The nominal system distinguishes three genders 
(masculine, feminine and neuter), three num- 
bers (see above), and five cases (nominative, 
vocative, accusative, genitive, and dative). 

There is no strong formal distinction between 
adjective and noun inflection, but while gender is 
generally a fixed property of nouns, often having 
no overt morphological expression, adjectives 
must inflect to express -> agreement in gender, 
number and case with the term they qualify. 

Gender in nouns can, but need not, be mor- 
phologically encoded. For example, first declen- 
sion forms with nominatives in -d are consistently 
feminine, whereas first declension forms with 
nom. sg. -és, gen. -ow are always masculine. 
However, different genders can be assigned to 
morphologically equivalent forms, e.g. second 
declension /égos (m.) ‘speech, reckoning, etc.’ 
beside phégos (f.) ‘beech’, third declension patér 
(m.) ‘father’ beside metér (f.) ‘mother’. 
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The syntactic function of a + noun phrase is 
partly indicated by its case, though there is not 
a distinct case form for every possible syntactic 
function. The five cases of Classical Greek rep- 
resent a reduction of the system inherited from 
Indo-European, which is traditionally recon- 
structed with eight cases, largely on the basis of 
the system found in Sanskrit (+ Indo-European 
Linguistic Background; > Indo-European His- 
torical Background). This more extensive system 
included a separate instrumental, ablative and 
locative. Mycenaean still bad an instrumental 
case, and remnants of these other case forms 
survive into the classical period in adverbial 
formations, e.g. there are traces of the ablative in 
Delphian woéko ‘from home’, Dor. hopd ‘whence’, 
locative in Att. ofkoi ‘at home’, instrumental in 
Lac. Adpé ‘as’. In post-classical Greek, the dative 
tended to disappear and ultimately fell together 
with the accusative and genitive, see Horrocks 
(1997:66, 124-126, and 265). Such reduction in 
case distinctions is known as syncretism. 


La. Athematic Declension 

Nominal declension may be divided into two 
major classes: athematic and thematic forma- 
tions. Thematic forms were characterized by 
a stem vowel -e/o- (the so-called > thematic 
vowel) and used rather different endings to ath- 
ematic stems. 

The basic inflectional endings for the ath- 
ematic declension may be illustrated using an 
example with a stem-final consonant like nom./ 
voc. sg, phiilak-s ‘guard’, acc. sg. phulak-a, gen. sg. 
phiulak-os, dat. sg. phuifak-i; nom./voc. pl. philak- 
es, acc. pl. phulak-as, gen. pL phuldk-6n, dat.pl. 
phulak-si; nom./voc,./acc. du. philak-e, gen./dat. 
du. phuldk-oin. The main differences in vowel- 
final stems are the ending of the acc. sg. -m rather 
than -a (e.g. in pdli-n ‘city') and the treatment of 
the accusative plural (see below on the é-stems), 

The vocative of phulaks, and many other stop- 
final stems, is identical with the nominative. 
But the vocative originally constituted the bare 
stem, as in pater, péli, etc. Occasional relics of 
the original vocative exist for stop-final stems as 
well, though the Greek loss of word final stops 
has altered their appearance considerably, e.g. 
pai ‘child’ (voc.) < *paid-@ (where @ indicates a 
zero ending). 

The nominative singular of animate (i.e. 
non-neuter) stems ending in -r-, -n- and -s- is 
almost always formed not by adding -s, but by 
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lengthening the vowel of the final syllable, if it 
was not already long, e.g. patér-O, hegemon-O 
‘leader’, poimén-@ ‘herdsman’, Sokrdtés-@, etc. 

Neuter nouns do not distinguish between 
nominative, vocative and accusative. In the 
singular, we find the bare stem, e.g. génos-@ 
‘race, family, kind’, dnoma-@ ‘name’, doru-@ ‘tree, 
wood, spear’, etc.; in the dual, there is an ending 
-€, e.g. in ondmate, and we find -a in the plural, 
e.g. ondmata. Otherwise the inflection of neuters 
is the same as that of animate forms. 

A large number of athematic types exhibit 
stem changes within the paradigm. The para- 
digmatic alternation in the voice and aspiration 
of the stem final stop in examples like nom. sg. 
and gen. sg. a/k-s, aig-os ‘goat’; phlép-s, phleb-ds 
‘blood vessel’; dnuk-s, 6nukhos ‘nail, claw’; etc. 
can be straightforwardly attributed to the neu- 
tralizatian of contrast hetween voiced, voiceless 
and voiceless aspirated stops before /s/ in Greek. 

Other alternations depend on grammati- 
cal contexts. There are traces of paradigmatic 
vowel alternations inherited from Indo-European 
(+ Ablaut), eg. alternation between a long 
vowel, short vowel and the absence of a vowel in 
the stem final element of patér, patér-a, patr-ds. 

Some alternations in stem-final consonant 
continue inherited patterns; for example, the 
alternation between stem final -ar and -at- in 
hépar-@, hépat-os ‘liver’ ultimately reflects an 
archaic Indo-European pattern of stem alter- 
nation between *-r and *-n- which has been 
reshaped considerably in the history of Greek 
(+ Heteroclitics). Other alternations result from 
Greek phonological developments, such as the 
loss of intervocalic *s and contraction of the 
resultant sequence of vowels; this produces 
paradigms such as aidds, gen.sg. aidoiis ‘shame, 
respect’ (< *aido-ns < *aidos-os), or génos-@, gen. 
sg. génous (< gene-os, cf. Hom. géneos < *genes- 
os). While Attic contracted the vowels in — hia- 
tus in such paradigms, this was not the case for 
other Greek dialects, and there are plenty of 
examples of gen. sg. forms in -eos outside Attic. 

In Attic, the & and u-stems exhibit a unique 
and innovative pattern of stem alternation. 
The singular é-stem paradigm polis, poli, polin, 
poleos, polei shows the outcome of an alterna- 
tion between stem forms in *-i- and *-éy- in 
Proto-Attic-Ionic, reflected more directly in the 
Homeric gen. sg. pdlé-os, dat. sg. pdléi < *poléy-os, 
“poley-i, The classical Attic short -é- stem has 
its origin in forms such as pdleds < *pdleé-os, 
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via a (regular) exchange in quantity between 
the vowel of the stem and the vowel of the 
ending (quantitative metathesis). This short -é- 
stem spread, e.g. producing acc. pl. *-e-ns, which 
yielded classical -eis (pronounced with a close 
long vowel [-és]). In other dialects the stem-final 
/i/} has simply been generalized to give gen. sg. 
polios, dat. sg. pdli, nom. pl. pélies, acc. pl. polias 
(or polins in Cretan), gen. pl. polion, dat. pl. pdlisi. 
Attic u-stems of the type dstu, dsteds go back to a 
parallel alternating -u-/-€w-stem, and the classi- 
cal short -é€- stem arises for the same reasons. 

The declension of Attic nouns in -eus, such as 
basileus, gen. sg, basiléds ‘king’, becomes more 
explicable when one notes that the stem origi- 
nally terminated in *-ew-; the Attic gen, sg. in 
-€0s derives from -é-os (cf. Hom. dasiléos) < *-éw- 
os-, by loss of *w and quantitative metathesis. 
This is also the reason for the unusual acc. sg. 
ending in long -a@ in this class, which emerges 
by regular processes in -ed < -éa < *-éw-a. Other 
dialects either preserved the stem in -ew- (e.g. 
Cypriot and Boeotian), or lost the /w/ but kept a 
stem in long -é- (e.g. Lesbian). 


ub. Thematic Declension 

The endings of the thematic declension can be 
illustrated by nom. sg. /6g-os, voc. sg. ldg-e, acc. 
se. (ég-on, gen. sg. ldg-ou, dat. sg. log-6i; nom./ 
voc. pl. /ég-oi, acc. pl. /ég-ous, gen. pl. /ég-on, dat. 
pl. /6g-ois/lég-oisi; nom./voc./acc. du. {6g-6, gen./ 
dat. du. /ég-oin. The neuter nom./voc./acc. forms 
can be exemplified by sg. zug-on ‘yoke’, pl. zug-a 
and du. zug-oin. in other respects, neuters inflect 
in the same way as animate forms. 

There is close agreement among the Greek 
dialects on these endings. But there are a couple 
of areas of variation. Most dialects have the 
equivalent of the Attic gen. sg. ending -ou. But 
Thessalian has -oio and apocopated -oi, which 
agrees well with the Homeric genitive -oio and 
suggests an Aeolic origin for this feature in epic 
language. All these forms can go back to a com- 
mon ending *-osyo (cf. Ved. -asya). 

Greek dialects have two forms of the thematic 
dative plural: -ois (from PIE instr. pl. *-dis) and 
-oisi (from PIE loc. pl. *-oisu). Mycenaean Greek 
preserved both endings with distinct functions, 
but most classical Greek dialects select one or 
the other (-ois in Arcadian, ++ Cypriot, + Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, Doric, Northwest Greek and 
classical Attic; -ofsi in lonic and Lesbian except 
for the article). In Attic inscriptions, the shorter 
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form displaced the longer one by ca. 420 BCE. 
The continuing use of -oisi in tragedy and com- 
edy is likely to be a literary feature (-+ Tragedy, 
Diction of; + Comedy, Diction of). 

The characteristic patterns of the ‘Attic 
Declension’ can be understood through com- 
parison of dialect forms. The fonic nom, sg. 
néds ‘temple’ beside its Attic equivalent neds 
clearly indicates that there has been quantita- 
tive metathesis between the root vowel and the 
ending in Attic. This explanation, together with 
the observation that a long vowel often shortens 
before another vowel, for the most part serves to 
explain the rest of the paradigm: acc. sg. neon, 
gen. sg. ned, dat. sg. nedi; nom./voc. pl. nedi, acc. 
pl. neds, gen. pl. neon, dat. pl. nedis; nom./voc./ 
acc. du. ned, gen./dat. du. nedin. 


uc. The d-, d-, and é-stems 

There are various subclasses within the first 
declension in Attic. Where Attic has @-stems and 
é-stems, e.g. Att. timé ‘honor’ and khérd ‘place, 
space, country’, Ionic has only é-stems, while 
Doric has only a-stems. This is because Attic and 
lonic alone undergo a change of Proto-Greek 
*a@ to é, but after /e/, /i/ and /r/ the change 
reversed in Attic alone, so that some forms in -a@ 
were restored (— Attic Reversion). 

Many first-declension endings can be under- 
stood as resulting from the addition of standard 
athematic endings to the stem vowel, allowing 
for subsequent regular sound changes, e.g. acc. 
sg. timen, gen. sg. timés, dat. sg. timéi, acc. pl. 
timas, etc. However, it is notable that the nom. 
sg. form Jacks the -s ending typical of other ani- 
mate athematic paradigms. The explanation for 
this lies in the history of the feminine gender in 
Indo-European rather than within Greek. 

Aside from the obvious parallels with the 
athematic declension, several endings bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the thematic 
declension, e.g. nom. pl. timaé, dat. pl. timais 
beside thematic /ég-oi, (6g-ois. Indeed the ongo- 
ing influence of the thematic declension can 
be seen in the replacement of the old Attic 
dat. pl, exemplified by Athéné-si, which showed 
the athematic -si ending added directly to the 
stem vowel. 

The influence of the thematic declension is 
even clearer in the masculine a- and é-stems. 
These introduce nom. sg. -s to mark masculine 
gender. The association of -s with masculine 
gender may be due to the inherited behavior of 
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adjectives of three terminations, which inflect as 
a-stems in the feminine and as thematic stems 
in the masculine and neuter. The Attic gen. sg. 
-ou must have been transferred directly from the 
thematic declension. The other dialects show 
reflexes of gen. sg. “-@-o (e.g. Ion. -ed with quanti- 
tative metathesis). This also looks like a borrow- 
ing from the thematic declension at an earlier 
stage, though the exact mechanism is disputed. 

Finally, we find another class in the first 
declension. which differs from the standard a@-/ 
é-stems in having a short a@-vowel in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular, e.g. moira, moirdn 
‘portion, lot’. 


2. PRONOMINALS 


Greek had a rich system of personal pronouns: 
demonstrative, interrogative, indefinite and rela- 
tive pronouns (Pronouns (Demonstrative, 
Interrogative, Indefinite, Relative)). We will only 
attempt to pick up on a few points of interest 
here, rather than attempting a complete survey. 


2.a. Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns show complex alterna- 
tions. The endings involved in their inflection 
bear very little resemblance to nominal inflec- 
tion. Outside the nominative, there is a contrast 
between accented forms and enclitic forms, e.g. 
first person acc. sg. emé and me, dat. sg. emof and 
moi. This is a teature shared among the Greek 
dialects, but the forms involved differ somewhat 
from dialect to dialect. 

The genitive of the first person singular pro- 
noun is Attic emod and enclitic mou, while Ionic 
and Homer have emeiz and meu, and Homer 
shows earlier eméo and emeio. We also have evi- 
dence for Dor. eméos and Lesb. émethent. 

The second person singular has nom. sv in 
Attic, but tz in West Greek and Boeotian. Simi- 
larly, the Attic accusative form is se (< *twe), while 
te is attested in literary Voric (Alcman, ‘Iheocr.). 
West Greek dialects have a possessive form 
teds (< *tewo-), whereas Attic has sds (< *two-). 

The most basic form of the first person plural 
pronoun is found in West Greek Aamé (e.g. in 
Laconian) and Aeol. dmme, both from “ns-me, 
the first part of which is probably an ablaut vari- 
ant of the same pronoun as Latin nds. The unique 
Att.-Ion. pronoun Aémeis has the same origin but 
has been redetermined with the nom. pl. ending 
-es. The most basic form of the second plural 
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personal pronoun is Cretan humeé, to which most 
other dialects have added a suffix -s. Uniquely, 
Att.-Ion. added -es to give humeis. 


2.b. Demonstrative Pronouns and the Article 

The inherited demonstrative pronoun ho, he, to 
came to be used as the definite article in Greek. 
There is no article in Mycenaean texts and it is 
exceedingly rare in Homer, where this stil! func- 
tioned as a demonstrative or anaphoric pronoun 
(though occasional examples of its use as an 
article seem to be attested, e.g. at // 1.1, 33). 

The same basic pronoun seems to have been 
redetermined with additional particles to create 
the proximal demonstrative hAdde, héde, tdéde 
‘this’. Other dialects use different additional par- 
ticles, cf. Thess. Aid-ne, Arc. o-ni, Arc.-Cypr. 6-nu, 
etc. In Attic, tdde is the standard demonstra- 
tive pronoun in prose, whereas in Boeotian and 
Thessalian prose inscriptions we find to instead; 
in Thessalian tode is perceived as being more 
appropriate for puetic registers and so it occurs 
primarily in verse inscriptions. The forms hod, 
hédi, tod( have the deictic particle -/, found also 
in Aoutasé, enthadi, etc. These forms with -/ were 
probably characteristic of spoken Attic, since 
they are common in Aristophanes and Plato (see 
Willi 2002:117-8). Similar forms in -é also occur in 
Aeolic, Arcadian, Cypriot and Elean. 

Probably related to the article is the weakly 
deictic Aotitos, hauté, tovto ‘this’, which shows 
the same distribution of forms with initial A- 
and t-. 

Distant deixis is indicated by the pronoun 
ekefnos ‘that’ in Attic-lonic (+ Deixis (including 
ist and 2nd Person), This is matched by Ionic kei- 
nos, kénos in Lesbian, and several Doric dialects, 
including Cretan, and the etymologically unre- 
lated but functionally equivalent ténos, found in 
Theocritus, Sophron and Epicharmus. 


3. PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES 


The prepositions of Attic-lonic are a relatively 
small, closed class, yet when one !ooks at other 
dialects, it becomes clear that there is consid- 
erable variation in class membership. Beside 
Attic-lonic and Lesbian prds ‘towards, at, by, 
from, etc.’, there is Homeric proti, Cretan port, 
in West Greek dialects poti, pot and po, Arca- 
dian and Cypriot pos, and Delphian and Locrian 
poi. Lesbian and Boeotian have pedd instead 
of metd ‘between, among, with, after’. Apocope 
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of prepositions is common outside Attic-lonic, 
for example an, par, and kat instead of and ‘up, 
along’, para ‘beside, from, etc’, kata ‘down, along, 
etc.’, and pé in Arcadian instead of péda. 

The class of prepositions is closely related to 
the class of preverbs. In classical Attic prose, 
preverbs immediately precede the verbs they 
modify. Homer testifies to an earlier stage in 
which the connection between preverb and verb 
was less constrained; we sometimes find pre- 
verbs separated from their verb (+ Tmesis), e.g. 
epi... ételle (il. 1.25) as well as epételle (il. 4.229) 
‘commanded’. Tmesis is also common in Vedic, 
and the pattern is certainly an archaism. This 
may point to a stage in which the distinction 
between preverb and preposition was not a firm 
one, and rather one should suppose a class of 
syntactically less constrained local adverbs, see 
Hewson and Bubenik (2006). The situation in 
Mycenaean Greek is surprising and seems to 
suggest a chronological paradox, in that while 
tmesis is possible in Homer, it does not occur in 
the + Linear B texts, see Hajnal (2004). 

One of the salient characteristics of Greek is 
its abundant use of particles. Denniston (1954) 
provides a rich account of their uses and combi- 
nations. This has been supplemented in recent 
years by studies of particle usage in the context 
of new insights into discourse structure (see 
Rijksbaron 1997 and Bakker and Wakker 2009). 


4. THE VERBAL SYSTEM 


The Greek verb inflects for person and num- 
ber, agreeing with the verbal subject, as well 
as expressing aspect, tense, voice and mood 
through the choice of endings and modification 
of the verbal stem or root through affixation, 
ablaut or suppletion. 

There are active, medio-passive and passive 
endings which fall into two broad conjugational 
classes: thematic and athematic (with first per- 
son singular present indicative active forms in 
-0 and -mi respectively). Membership of these 
two classes is defined lexically. The distribution 
of active and medio-passive forms is sometimes 
associated with the intrinsic semantics of the root 
in question, and sometimes can be a function of 
speaker choice (see further on diathesis below). 
The range of verbal endings is too great to allow 
even an overview here. The basic details can he 
found in substantial grammars (see e.g. Smyth 
ig2z0106ff. and for the historical background 
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Sihler 1995:453). Instead we will concentrate on 
some important aspects of the structure of the 
verbal system. 


4.a, Tense and Aspect Stems 

Of central importance is the opposition between 
three verbal stems: present, aorist and perfect. 
From each of these indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, imperative, infinitive and participle forma- 
tions are built. The present and perfect stems 
also built past tense forms: the imperfect and 
pluperfect, respectively. From the future stem, 
many of the same formations may be built, but 
not the subjunctive or imperative. 

Certain elements of this system have a role 
in indicating tense. The future stem is a clear 
marker of future time. In the classical period, 
the augment is regularly used for the impertect, 
the aorist and the plupertect indicative. In most 
(though admittedly not all) circumstances the 
augment can be taken to mark past time. 

In the first instance the perfect denoted a state, 
and this was still true in Homer, e.g. vida ‘know’, 
pépoitha ‘trust’, mémona ‘be eager for’. But by 
the classical period the use of the perfect to 
denote past events with ongoing consequences 
had come to predominate. This ultimately led to 
the use of the perfect as a simple narrative past 
tense by the Hellenistic period, in competition 
with, and ultimately losing ground to, the aorist. 

The mainstream view holds that an important 
factor in stem choice is consideration of aspect: 
the way in which the speaker chooses to pres- 
ent an event. Imperfective aspect indicates that 
the event has internal structure of interest to 
the speaker, whereas perfective aspect indicates 
that the event is to be viewed as an unana- 
lyzable unity. There is good evidence for pres- 
ent stem forms indicating imperfective aspect, 
while perfective aspect is usually represented by 
the aorist. 

However, the linguistic facts are far from 
straightforward, and there is no agreement about 
whether tense or aspect is the most important 
feature. For widely differing views, see McKay 
(1974) and Hewson and Bubenik (1997). propo- 
nents of the importance of aspect, and Ruijgh 
(1985), who regarded stem selection as a function 
of absolute and relative tense (+ Tense/Aspect). 


4.b. Stem Formation 
The most basic kind of verbal formations — root 
formations — are found as aorist stems and as 


present stems: root aorists like ébén ‘walked’ are 
only distinguishable from root imperfects like 
épheén ‘was saying’ by virtue of knowing about 
the manner of formation of other parts of the 
verbal paradigm. 

Various configurations of suffixation instanti- 
ate the present/aorist stem contrast: root pres- 
ents beside sigmatic aorists (e.g. phé-mi beside 
é-phé-s-a), root aorists beside presents formed 
with an affix (e.g. é-sté-n ‘stood’ beside Ai-stée-mi 
< *si-sta-mi), and forms where both the present 
and the aorist have a characterizing affix (e.g. 
deik-nu-mi ‘show' beside é-deik-s-a). Occasional 
verbs do nat show any difference in suffixation 
between present and aorist but modification of 
the root vocalism instead, e.g. /e(p-o ‘leave’ and 
é-lip-on are both thematic formations. 

We leave aside the formation of the perfect 
and future stems in this survey (+ Perfect, For- 
mation of ). 


4.c. Suppletion 

Like other Indo-European languages, Greek often 
shows verbal suppletion, whereby different cat- 
egories of what is ostensibly the same verb are 
either built from etymologically unrelated roots, 
or roots whose original identity has become syn- 
chronically obscured. For example, o/sé serves as 
the future tense for phérd ‘carry’ and énenka as its 
aorist, but there is no etymological connection 
between these forms. The reduplicated aorist of 
theind ‘strike’ was épephnon ‘slay’, but the etymo- 
logical connection has become totally obscured 
by the operation of regular sound change on 
the original root “g”4en-/*g”"n-. Often, roots do 
not show a complete overlap in their semantic 
and syntactic behavior, and characterizing their 
relationship as suppletive becomes difficult, see 
K6lligan (2007) (+ Suppletion). 


4.d. Diathesis 

The contrast between active, middle and pas- 
sive is only formally realized in the aorist and 
future, where there are unambiguously passive 
verb forms with a suffix -(thJe-. 

The active-passive opposition can be under- 
stood in terms of the manipulation of argu- 
ment structure - that is, the number, nature 
and formal expression of the participants in 
the state of affairs denoted by a verb. If an 
active verb requires two arguments (obligatory 
participants), the corresponding passive forma- 
tion from the same verbal stem requires just 
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one, and its grammatical subject corresponds 
to the non-subject argument (usually the direct 
object) of the active verb. The argument realized 
as the subject of the active formation is either 
suppressed, or else expressed indirectly by a 
prepositional construction (often Aupo plus the 
genitive, but not always, see George 2005). 

Sometimes passive voice is expressed through 
lexical choice rather than by morphological 
means, e.g. apothnéiska ‘die/be killed’ acts as the 
passive for apokteino ‘kill’. [t should be noted 
that sometimes items which are passive in form 
are not passive in meaning, but merely intransi- 
tive, e.g. ekhdrén ‘rejoiced’, ekinethé 'moved’. 

The availability of active and passive verb 
forms allows control over the continuity or dis- 
continuity of the grammatical subject in dis- 
course and control over narrative perspective. 

Middle morphology is often characterized as 
expressing ‘affectedness of the subject’ (for good 
traditional discussions, see Kiithner and Gerth 
1898:100—121 and Smyth 1920:390-394). However, 
it is sometimes unclear whether middle end- 
ings merely express formally something already 
intrinsic to the meaning of a particular verb, or 
whether they serve to contribute that meaning, 
see Bakker (1994:24). Two major uses of middle 
morphology may be instructive. 

Verbs applying to the body or part of the body 
used in the middle may have a reflexive mean- 
ing, i.e. the agent of the verb is also the patient, 
e.g. fouomai ‘bathe (oneself), Anémai ‘scratch 
(oneself)’, kKeiromai ‘cut one’s hair’, etc., see Rijks- 
baron (2006:144-5). 

The middle voice may also be employed to 
express the subject's benefit from or interest in 
the verbal action, e.g. paraskeudzomai ‘prepare 
(something) for oneself’. It may be necessary to 
assunie that where this self-interest is already 
obvious from the choice of verb, the middle need 
not be used, e.g. pind ‘drink’. Similarly, the obvi- 
ous and intrinsic affectedness of the subject of 
verbs like pipto ‘fall’ and apothnéské may obviate 
the need for middle morphology (Allen 2003:25, 
for a different view see Bakker 1994:29). 

Some verbs only appear in non-active forms - 
so-called deponent verbs such as botilomai ‘wish, 
be willing’. The appearance of semantically simi- 
lar verbs in the active voice, such as ethélo ‘wish, 
be willing’, makes it likely that some instances 
of middle morphology will resist a coherent syn- 
chronic explanation and will ultimately have to 
be understood as an arbitrary feature stored in 
the lexicon (-- Media Tantum). 
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Some verbs have middle forms in the future, 
without any contrast with active forms being 
possible, e.g. akoud : akousomai ‘hear/will hear’. 
It is not clear whether middle morphology can 
be taken to have a separate semantic contribu- 
tion in such non-contrastive instances. 


4.e. Mood 

The optative and subjunctive are formed from 
the various Greek tense/aspect stems by suffix- 
ation, while the imperative uses special personal 
endings. Mood formations are always finite, 
never producing participles, infinitives, etc. 

The imperative is the mood of command. The 
fundamental form is the 2nd person singular 
which shows the bare verbal stem, e.g. phére. 
The 2nd plural adds the ending -te. Third-person 
commands are possible using the endings -to 
and -nton (-nto in Doric and Northwest Greek). 

The optative can denote contingency, voli- 
tion and potentiality. In general, the athematic 
optative adds -ié- in the active singular and -i- 
elsewhere. Thematic optatives are built with the 
suffix -oi- and in the ist person sg. take an ath- 
ematic ending, e.g. phéroimé Aorist optatives 
such as lusaimi are based on the -sa- aorist, while 
the origin of the alternative formation found for 
example in 2nd sg. -eias is disputed. 

The subjunctive combines notions of expecta- 
tion and the will of the speaker. In classical Greek 
it is formed by the addition of a lengthened the- 
matic vowel -é/d- to the stem. In Homer and in 
some dialects there are traces of an older system 
whereby thematic formations lengthened their 
thematic vowel to form the subjunctive, while 
athematic formations simply added the regular 
thematic vowel, e.g. Hom. subj. ist pl. ‘omen 
beside indicative (men ‘will go’. 


5. FURTHER READING 


In addition to this rich system of inflectional 
morphology, classical Greek also had extensive 
possibilities for word formation, either by means 
of compounding or through an enormous range 
of derivational suffixes. It is beyond the scope of 
this entry to explore these possibilities. How- 
ever, good accounts of both verbal and nominal 
derivation can be found in Debrunner (2917) and 
Schwyzer (1939), which also provide extensive 
discussion of nominal composition, as well as 
Tserepis (1902) exclusively on the compounds of 
Greek. The best account of nominal derivational 
morphology is still Chantraine (1933). 
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PETER BARBER 


Clause 


In Ancient Greek, a clause is called /dgos, i.e., a 
rationally articulated discourse. The first defi- 
nition of the clause was formulated by Plato 
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(5th-4th century BCE) in his dialogue Kratylos, 
which is devoted to the problems of language, as 
illustrated in (1). 


(1) légoi gar pou, hés egéimai, hé totitén [sc. 
onomdton kai rhématon| stinthesis estin. 
‘Clauses are, I think, the combination of 
these things [ie. of nouns and of verbs]}.’ 
(Pl. Crat. 431c) 


Thus, the definition of the clanse by Greek gram- 
marians is given in terms of syntactic categories, 
such as nouns and verbs, rather than in terms of 
syntactic functions such as subject and predi- 
cate. The term hupokeimenon ‘underlying thing’, 
which will be translated in Latin as subiectum, 
is generically used by Greek grammarians to 
mean noun, topic or matter, and will acquire the 
grammatical sense of ‘subject’ only in the Scho- 
lastic tradition of the Middle Ages (cf. Vineis 
and Maierd 1994234ff.). The predicate, on the 
other hand, is identified earlier than the subject, 
although in this case, too, we have to wait until 
the Middle Ages to find a precise grammati- 
cal definition of it. Apollonius Dyskolus (2nd 
century CE) informs us that the Stoics used 
the terms katégdéréma ‘predicator’ or simbama 
‘event’ when referring to indicative verbs such as 
peripatei ‘he walks’ (Synt. §50; 187). 

The absence of an identification of the subject 
has been considered as due to a lack of under- 
standing by Greek grammarians (cf. Householder 
1981:2). However, the reason why syntactic func- 
tions were not identified in the Greek gram- 
matical tradition more probably resides in the 
almost direct correspondence between subject 
and noun. In modern I(ndo-)E(uropean) lan- 
guages, the function of the subject may also be 
expressed by a verbal form such as a gerund 
(Cooking is fun), an infinitive (To cook for friends 
is fun) or even a clause (That she could cook 
was a surprise). Yet in early IE languages these 
constructions were much less natural, and some- 
times, as in Vedic, even impossible. Although 
Ancient Greek may tolerate a non-nominal sub- 
ject such as an infinitive, it requires the article 
in front of it, so that in these cases the infinitive 
actually behaves as a noun, as in Apollonius’ 
(Synt. 37) example to philosophein 6phélimon ‘the 
philosophizing is useful’. Of course, the identifi- 
cation of an element occurs when it does not 
overlap with other elements. In the same vein, 
it may he hypothesized that the predicate 
was identified before the subject because the 
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relationship between predicate and verb is less 
direct than that between subject and noun: the 
subject use of infinitives is synchronically more 
marked and diachronically more recent than the 
use of nominal clauses, which present a substan- 
tive or adjective as predicate. 

Although nouns and verbs are predictably the 
first identified components of the clause, it was 
clear to Greek grammarians that no category, 
not even the verb, was absolutely necessary to 
the sense of the clause, and that a clause may 
also consist of just one word. This holds true not 
only for the purely phonic expression of excla- 
mations or invocations such as elelei (a war-cry) 
or ténella (an onomatopoeic word imitating the 
twang of a guitar string), but also for genuine 
content words that under certain circumstances 
could be used alone to convey the meaning of a 
clause. Apollonius Dyskolus (Synt. §12) mentions 
the case of adverbs such as kalds ‘well’ or kdllista 
‘very well’, which may be shouted at perfonn- 
ers to express appreciation, and observes that 
verbs, nouns, pronouns and adverbs are the only 
words that may also be used as clauses (as for 
example in answer to a question), while this is 
impossible for prepositions, articles and con- 
junctions, He draws a parallel between syntactic 
and phonetic segments: the words that may be 
used in isolation are like vowels, which are also 
independently uttered, while the others are like 
consonants. 

Instances of words used in isolation are tradi- 
tionally explained as reductions of full-fledged 
sentences by ellipsis; accordingly, an exclama- 
tion such as edge 'good! would imply a predicate 
such as epoiésas ‘you did’ (Schwyzer 1950:626). 
Ellipsis, however, is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion because it takes for granted a clause pat- 
tern with established valence relations between 
predicate and arguments, while in certain cases 
much information is recoverable from the con- 
text and therefore need not be expressed. This 
occurs, for example, when the referent denoted 
by a noun is physically present at the moment 
of speech, as can be seen in vocative forms of 
proper names (6 Hérdkleis ‘O Herakles!’) or of 
common nouns with a human referent (6 pater 
‘O father!'), and more rarely in common nouns 
of inanimate items that are deictically denoted, 
as in the cry thdlatta thdlatta ‘the sea, the sea!’ of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Moreover, the interpretation of one-word 
clauses as featuring predicate omission does not 
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hold true from the perspective of Greek gram- 
marians, for whom, on the syntagmatic level, 
verb and nouns are equally primary and, on the 
paradigmatic level, the noun is assigned prior- 
ity with respect to the verb. This may also be 
seen in Apollonius Dyskolus, who contributed 
so much to the study of ellipsis. Syntagmatically, 
Apollonius (Synt. §14) observes that “if either 
noun or verb is deleted, the sense of the clause is 
indeterminate (ta tat lagou ou sunkleietai), but if 
any of the others is removed, there is no defect in 
the sentence at all (ou pdntos elleipei ha légos)”. 
He illustrates this principle with the clause in 
(2), which contains — in this order — article, 
pronoun, noun, participle, adverb, preposition 
(more properly preverb) and verb, that is, all 
parts of speech except the conjunction (suindes- 
mon). The latter would imply a complex sen- 
tence rather than a simple clause. 


(2) ho autés dnthrépos olisthésas sémeron 
katépesen. 
‘The same man slipping today fell down.’ 


According to Apollonius, we may well ‘delete’ 
(elleipein) from this clause the adverb sémeron 
‘today’, the participle olisthésas ‘slipping’, the 
preverb katd ‘down’, the pronoun autds ‘same’ 
or the article fo ‘the’, and the clause will retain 
its grammiaticality, but we cannot delete the 
noun dnthropos ‘man’ or the verb épesen ‘fell’. 
Householder (1981:24) is struck by this analysis, 
since the omission of the subject, unlike that of 
the verb, is also possible in a pro-drop language 
such as Ancient Greek; accordingly, a clause 
such as ho autds olisthésas seémeron katépesen 
‘The same (one) slipping today fell down’ would 
be grammatical, quite unlike its verbless corre- 
spondent du autos dnthropos olisthésas semeron 
kata ‘The same man slipping today down’. Apol- 
lonius' analysis is, however, consistent with a 
view of the noun as paradigmatically prior to the 
verb: “The noun necessarily precedes the verb, 
since influencing and being influenced are prop- 
erties of physical things, and things are what 
nouns apply to, and to things belong the special 
features of verbs, namely doing and experienc- 
ing” (Synz. 16); owing to this, noma also means 
‘word’ in Ancient Greek (unlike in Latin, where 
‘word’ is verbum ‘verb’). 

Clauses deprived of the verb or of the noun 
may also become grammatical as nominal 
clauses and as clauses consisting of an impersonal 
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predicate, respectively. Impersonals without a 
noun are used on the one hand when the seman- 
tics of the predicate do not entail any argument, 
as in weather verbs such as Auei ‘it rains’ or 
modal verbs such as def ‘it is necessary’, and on 
the other hand when the referent of the argu- 
ment is clearly implied in the lexical meaning of 
the predicate, as in impersonals denoting activi- 
ties such as esd/pinxe ‘he sounded the trumpet’ 
(sc. ho safpinktés ‘the trumpeter’). In all these 
cases, the explicit mention of a nominal argu- 
ment is impossible or unnecessary, although 
weather verbs in Ancient Greek may also receive 
the noun of a deity as an explicit subject, as in 
Zeus huiei ‘Zeus rains’; cf. also (3). 


(3) éseisen ho theds 
‘The god (sc. Poseidon) quaked' 


The variation between impersonals with or with- 
out subject has been the topic of a long con- 
troversy. At first, scholars considered the type 
Zeus hitei as older than the type /dei, owing 
to the fact that many primitive cultures see 
natural phenomena as caused by divine powers. 
As Wackernagel] (1920:114ff.) observes, however, 
when a change in the argument structure of 
impersonals occurs, it proceeds in the opposite 
clirection, that is, from weather verbs without an 
explicit agent to weather verbs with the agent 
expressed, or more generally from impersonal to 
personal constructions. Thus, a clause with just a 
predicate cannot be considered elliptic. 

A similar situation applies to nominal clauses, 
as in (4). 


(4) khalepé toi ego ménos antiphéresthai. 
‘No easy foe, | tell thee, am I, that thou should 
vie with me in might.’ (Hom. /[, 21.482) 


It has been claimed that nominal clauses arise 
from copular clauses by ellipsis of the verb ‘tu be’ 
(esti, gignetai). Even Delbriick (1900:1), who pre- 
fers not to take a position in such a debate, dis- 
cusses nominal clauses in the chapter devoted 
to ellipsis and analyzes them as instances of 
ellipsis of the copula (p. 117ff.). Yet this view has 
been superseded, owing to the fact that nomi- 
nal clauses have been competing with copular 
clauses since the earliest Greek texts, and in 
the history of Greek they become increasingly 
rare and fixed. In the early periods of Greek, 
nominal clauses were so flexible that they could 
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even imply a past tense such as én ‘he was’ or 
a non-indicative mood such as ésté ‘may he be’ 
(Schwyzer 1950:623), which is impossible even 
in languages such as Russian or Hebrew where 
nominal clauses are extensively used. In Classi- 
cal Greek, nominal clauses are virtually reduced 
to proverbial expressions such as stratidi gar hé 
rhaisté (sc. hodés) takhisté ‘for an army, the easi- 
est road is the shortest’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.4.28). This 
suggests that nominal clauses, rather than being 
derived from copular clauses, are at least equally 
ancient. According to Benveniste (1950), these 
clauses originally had different functions, with 
nominal clauses expressing attribution or denot- 
ing situations that always hold beyond space and 
time, while copular clauses expressed existence 
or becoming and made reference to the fic et 
nunc of the speech act. 

Of course, the clause in Ancient Greek may 
also have an extremely complex structure. This 
is due especially to the existence of the article 
and the participle. Ancient Greek is the first IE 
language to have a definite article; at the stage of 
Classical Greek, the article is able to substantiv- 
ize various non-nominal categories as well as to 
distinguish between a predicative and an attrib- 
utive reading of the adjective. Participles, which 
in Apollonius’ (Syné. §14) analysis pertain to 
the clause rather than to the complex sentence, 
convey a number of functions that in most mod- 
ern IE languages are rendered by relative, adver- 
bial or completive clauses, and within {E their 
flexible usage finds parallels only in Baltic and in 
Slavic. Yet it seems appropriate to consider these 
highly structured clauses as having something 
‘additional’, rather than considering the above- 
mentioned cases of exclamations, impersonals 
and nominal clauses as being ‘elliptical’. In a 
language with a low level of configurationality 
such as Ancient Greek (cf. Devine and Stephens 
1999; Luraghi 2010), syntactic relations were not 
yet well established, and clauses were formed 
by accretion rather than by the deletion of ele- 
ments from abstract patterns that is more proper 
for modern than for ancient IE languages. 
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Clitic Group 


The clitic group (CG) is a unit of the prosodic 
hierarchy (Selkirk 1981 et seq.; Nespor and Vogel 
1982, 1986; Hayes 1989) that consists of a string 
of functional elements (e.g., + particles, pro- 
nominal clitics, etc.) and a lexical word at the 
left or right edge serving as their host. An instruc- 
tive set of examples of a host followed by a clitic 
and a sequence of clitics is given in (1-2). Exam- 
ples (and their translations) are culled from 
various sources indicated in the text and cross- 
checked via the online Thesaurus Linguae Grae- 
cae (www.tlg.uci.edu). The host-clitic relation is 
indicated by ‘=’ and clitics are in bold. 


(1) mdla=tis thrasukdrdios éstai 
quite-one bold-hearted will.be 
‘Such a person will be quite bold-hearted’ 
(Hom, If. 10.41) 

(2) aretén=phamén-=tina 
virtue(acc. )-we.say-some(acc.) 
‘we say that there is a virtue...’ (PI. Resp. 
353d) 


Since clitics fall somewhere between affixes and 
lexical words, they naturally raise challenging 
issues regarding the way they (prosodically) 
relate to their host. Crosslinguistic research 
has revealed that clitics do nat always form the 
same type of prosodic unit with the lexical word 
they depend on; they may: (a) fully incorporate 
with their host into a single phonolugical word, 
(b) loosely adjoin to it into a recursive prosodic 
word, or (c) stand as independent postlexical 
prosodic words (Selkirk 1981, 1995; Zec 1988, 1993; 
Inkelas 1989, among others). Given that clitics 
entertain several modes of prosodic organiza- 
tion with their host, the CG asa constituent that 
exists merely for the prosodification of clitics has 
been put into question (see, for instance, Booij 
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1996, Peperkamp 1997). For the purposes of this 
article, therefore, the notion CG will be used in a 
pre-theoretic fashion simply to describe a string 
of function words and their lexical host. 
Ancient Greek has both proclitics and enclit- 
ics, which come from a wide range of syntactic 
categories (see Jannaris 1897, Smyth 1920, Prob- 
ert 2007, among others, for a complete list). More 
specifically, the set of proclitics includes: 


— the definite article, Ao (masc.sg.), hé (fem.sg.), 
té (neut.sg) in all its inflected forms (~+ Defi- 
niteness/Definite Article); 

— accentless prepositions, e.g., en ‘in’, eis ‘into’, 
ek(s) ‘out of’, Ads ‘to, towards’ and also 
accented ones, e.g., and ‘upon’, apé ‘from’, 
katd ‘down’, metd ‘with’, pro ‘before’, prds 
‘towards’, etc. (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)); 

— accentless complementizers and conjunc- 
tions, e.g. ed ‘if, whether’, hos ‘like as, in 
order that’, and accented ones, eg., alld 
‘but’, kaf ‘and’, oudé ‘and not’, médé ‘not 
even, not... either’, epei ‘because, when’, etc. 
(+ Conjunctions (Subordinating); + Conjunc- 
tions (Non-Subordinating)); 

— the negative particles mé and ou(k) (although 
the latter loses its clitic status at the end 
of a + phonological phrase or -+ intonational 
phrase). 


The pool of enclitics contains: 


— the indefinite tis, ti ‘someone, something' in 
all its inflected forms; 

— the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, 
€.g,, me (1 Sg. acc.), mou (1 sg. gen.), moé (1 sg. 
dat.) (+ Pronouns); 

— the present indicative of the verbs phémf 
‘| say’ and eirnf ‘I am’ (except for 2 sg, forms); 

— several indefinite + adverbs, e.g., po ‘some- 
where’, pot ‘to some place’, pas ‘somehow’; 

— postpositive conjunctions and particles, eg., 
dé ‘but’, te ‘and’, niin ‘now, at this very time’, 
per ‘even, very, just’, fof ‘and yet, in truth, 
surely’, nién ‘indeed, certainly’, gé ‘at least’, gar 
‘for, namely’. 


Pronominal clitics are mainly accentless (with 
the exception of oblique cases), whereas post- 
positives usually bear a graphic accent. How- 
ever, the presence or not of an accent is not a key 
criterion for the prosodic clitichood of a function 
word. This fact is established on the basis of 
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several diagnostic criteria that pertain to the 
selectional restrictions of the functional element, 
its orientation of attachment, and, importantly, 
the degree of cohesiveness of a clitic to its host 
as this is revealed by the application or block- 
ing of phonological rules, and the development 
of special accentual behavior (e.g., proliferation 
or migration of accents, and so on). (See Lupag 
1972, Probert 2007, Goldstein 2010 for detailed 
discussion and evidence in support of the clitic 
status of accented clitics.) 

An identifying property of certain pronominal 
clitics and postpositives in Ancient Greek is their 
strong tendency to occupy the second position 
(2P) within the clause, also known as Wackerna- 
gel’'s Law (see Wackernagel 1892; for generative 
accounts of Wackernagel’s Law, see Agbayani 
and Golston 2010a for Greek, Latin, and Hittite; 
Taylor 1990, 1996, and Goldstein 2010 for Ancient 
Greek specifically; Pappas 2001, 2004, and Con- 
doravdi and Kiparsky 2001, 2004 for Medieval 
Greek; for a non-generative account, see Janse 
1993; and for the diachronic development of clit- 
ics, see Horrocks 2010; + Wackernagel’s Law 1). 
Some relevant examples are provided in (3-5), 
all from Goldstein (2010): 


(3) kretérés=hoiarithmon hex khriseoi anakéatai 
craters(nomi.)-him(dat.) number six golden 
lie.dedicated(3 pl.) 

‘Six golden mixing bowls have been dedi- 
cated by him’ (Hdt. 1.14.6) 

(4) to dé béma ti=soi khrésimon éstai 
the-but rostrum what-you(dat.) use will.be 
‘But the rostrum, what use will you have for 
it?’ (Aristoph. Eccl. 677) 

(5) Adti prdta=mén néthon ot=sphi ndmos esti 
that first- bastard(acc,) not-them(dat.) cus- 
tom is 
basiletisai gnésiou pareontos 
be.king(inf.) legitimate(gen.) present(gen.) 
‘that first, it’s not their custom for a bastard 
to be king, a legitimate son being present’ 
(Hdt. 3.2.7) 


The examples in (3-5) illustrate that a clitic 
(string) is often located immediately after the 
first + prosodic word. On the other hand, exam- 
ples such as (4-5) give the impression that they 
fail to satisfy the 2P requirement because the 
pronominal clitics soi and sphi occur farther 
than the expected position. A more careful look 
at the data, however, reveals that clitics do not 
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actually search for the second clausal position. 
The surtace-true generalization is that 2P ele- 
ments are second, that is, non-initial in the pro- 
sodic unit that contains them, which according 
to Agbayani and Golston (2010a) is the + pho- 
nological phrase (@) (cf. Goldstein 2010, who 
argues that the relevant unit is the + intona- 
tional phrase). In fact, the selectional restriction 
of Ancient Greek clitics has a prosodic flavor: the 
clitic should not appear in a phrase-initial posi- 
tion. Preposed constituents, such as the topic 
phrase to dé béma in (4) and the focused element 
nothon in (5), form independent phonological 
phrases (q), leaving the clitic stranded at the 
beginning of the next phonological phrase. As a 
result, the clitic is forced to surface at the right 
side of the first available host of the prosodic unit 
it belongs to, even though that host may lack the 
status of a phonological word, as shown in (6a-c): 


(6) a. [td dé béma]o [ti=soi khrésimon éstai]o 
b. [Adti préta=mén|q [ndthon|o (ott=sphi 
nomos esti|p 
c. [teleutén]o [kephalén=te]o ‘end and 
head’ (Pl. Ti Gga) 


(The interested reader is referred to Taylor 1990 
and 1996, Abgayani and Golston 2010, and Gold- 
stein 2010, among others, for a lengthy discus- 
sion on clitic word order and the syntactic and 
phonological operations that derive it in both 
prose and verse). 

The proclitic and its (lexical) host may also 
serve as the domain of application of phono- 
logical rules. A particular string of elements 
can form a prosodic unit only when a number 
of phenomena, which refer to this particular 
domain, cluster together. In proclitic construc- 
tions, evidence for proscdic constituency comes 
from various phonological rules, documented in 
inscriptions and papyri, such as ~ crasis (coales- 
cence), + synizesis, consonant + assimilation 
and consonant deletion, Representative exam- 
ples of each phonological process are given in 
(7-10), where CG marks the clitic group: 


(7) crasis 
[to himdtion|cc + |thoimdtion|ca ‘the 
cloak’ 
[kai hiketewete|cG > [khtketetete|cG ‘and 
you (pl.) beseech’ 
[pro érgou|cG > [prowrgou|cc ‘useful’ (Allen 
1987:98-99) 
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(8) synizesis 
[ei mé ho keletisas|cG [rhidsetai|cc [me mé 
thanein|CG 
‘if he will not rescue me from death after 
giving his commands?’ (Eur. Or. 599; Allen 
1987:99) 
(9) consonant assimilation 
[ton kérukalcg + [tog kéruka\cg ‘the herald’ 
[ton ldgon]cc + [tel logon|c, ‘the speech’ 
(10) consonant deletion 
[ton légon|cg + [td légon|cg ‘the speech’ 
[en sanidi|¢g + [esanidi]cg ‘on a board’ 
(Jannaris 1897:95-96) 


Except for crasis, all remaining rules also apply 
within the domain of the word, eg., pdleds 
‘city (gen.sg)', neanién ‘young man (gen.pl)’ 
(Jannaris 1897:86), en-kalé [enkald] ‘to call in’ 
(Jannaris 1897:95), en-stésanti [estesanti] ( Jan- 
naris 1897:96), thus providing solid evidence 
that the proclitic is prosodically cohesive to its 
host. Agbayani and Golston (2010b) claim that 
clitic groups such as these are fronted phono- 
logically in Ayperbaton; see discussion under 
+ prosodic word. 

The last, and more intriguing, piece of evi- 
dence for the prosodic unity of a clitic with its 
lexical host comes from accentuation, Ancient 
Greek is commonly believed to be a = pitch 
accent system which exhibits a mixed accentual 
behavior (e.g., Allen 1973, Kiparsky 1973, Som- 
merstein 1973, Steriade 1988, Halle 1997, Sauzet 
1989, Golston 1990, Noyer 1997, Probert 2000, 
among others). + Accentuation is susceptible 
to a metrical calculation that operates on syl- 
lable count, quantity distinctions and (trochaic) 
footing. Such a metrically built structure serves 
as the basis for the realization of the particu- 
lar accent or accent-contour, depending on the 
analysis. Strikingly, there is a systematic accen- 
tual difference between lexical words and CGs. 
More specifically, lexical words exhibit mainly 
recessive accent, that is, accent that resides as 
far to the left of the word as permitted by the 
+ Law of Limitation, which restricts the posi- 
tion of accent to the last three > syllables of the 
word, or the last two if the final syllable consists 
of a long vowel, a > diphthong, or is closed by 
at least two consonants. However, a large por- 
tion of the vocabulary remains faithful to the 
Indo-European heritage and displays accent on 
the final syllable, e.g., e/pés ‘hope (nom.sg.)’, timé 
‘honor (nom.sg.)’, or on the pre-final + mora, 
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e.g., elpida ‘hope (acc.sg.)’, timés ‘honor (gen. 
sg.)’. When a clitic or a sequence of clitics is 
attached to the right edge of a word, the accen- 
tual pattern within the CG alters dramatically. 
The main accentual patterns attested in clitic 
constructions are listed in (11-13) with represen- 
tative examples: 


(11) recessively accented host (final syllable not 
metrified) + clitic; second accent on host 
anthropds tis ‘some man’ 

anthropoi tines ‘some men’ 

oikds tis ‘some house’ 

oikoi tines ‘some houses’ 

recessively accented host (final syllable 
metrified) + disyllabic clitic; final accent 
on clitic 

philos tinds ‘someone's friend’ 

phoinix tinds ‘someone's phoenix’ 

daimon tinds ‘someone's god’ 

remaining accentual patterns + mono-/ 
disyllabic clitic; no accent on clitic 

philos tis ‘some friend’ 

daimon tis ‘some god’ 

timén tinon ‘some peoples' honors’ 

hodos tis ‘some street’ 

hodoi tines ‘some streets’ 


(12) 


~—— 


(13 


The above clitic constructions have two strik- 
ing characteristics compared to word-level 
accent, First, they violate the Law of Limitation 
because they tolerate a circumflex accent on the 
antepenultimate syllable even though the final 
syllable is long, e.g., timdn tindn. Second, they 
develop new accents, traditionally thought to 
originate from the clitic, which either surface 
on the last syllable of the host or on the clitic, 
depending on the accent type of the host and 
the metrical availability of its final syllable. Most 
analyses of Ancient Greek accent agree that the 
final syllable of the words in (11) are not included 
in a foot; such unparsed syllables are ideal can- 
didates for the new round of footing initiated by 
the attachment of clitics: (o/)(koi ti)nes. 

The most curious patterns, however, are the 
ones in (12-13), e.g., philos tinds vs. timan tindn. 
The presence of accent in the former example 
and the lack of accent in the latter are hard to 
account for on purely rhythmic grounds (see War- 
burton 1970, Steriade 1988, Halle 1997). A promis- 
ing path is one that takes into consideration the 
accentual behavior of clitic chains at the right 
side of their host. First, examples like the ones 
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in (14~15) clearly show that postlexically left-to- 
right syllabic trochees are constructed (unlike 
word-level feet which are claimed to be moraic 
both for accentuation and meter, cf. Allen 1973, 
Prince 1989, Golston and Riad 2000, among oth- 
ers). The metrification proceeds as long as there 
is enough material to be parsed: 


(14) pho[néa]=|sé=phé|mi 

‘T say that you are the killer’ (Soph. OT 362) 
ui|ddska |[/6n=ti]|[nd=moi] 

‘a teacher of mine’ (Xen. Mem. 4.2.4) 
are[tén=pha]{mén=ti]na 

‘we say that there is a virtue...’ (Pl. Resp. 
353d) 
[hos=phé]|si=te] Damon kai ego peithomai 
‘as (both) Damon affirms and as I am con- 
vinced’ (Pl. Resp. 424c) 


ee” 


(15 


The comparison between the examples in (14) 
and (15) also reveals that the inherent accent of 
a clitic such as phém/ can surface as long as it is 
included in a foot (15). 

Second, foot-binarity is fully enforced postlex- 
ically, as indicated by examples like those in (16). 
Here, the accented syllable of the host is able to 
achieve binarity with the help of the clitic mate- 
rial. Note that the inherent accent of the final 
syllable of the pronominal clitic tindn cannot 
surface in this case because it is not included in 
a foot. 


(16) ti[mén=ti]non ‘someone's honors’ 
ho| doi=ti|nes ‘some streets’ 


Important for the understanding of the condi- 
tions that allow the surfacing of the inherent 
accent of clitics are examples like the ones in 
(17). Here the inherent accent of the clitic sur- 
faces only when both syllables of the last clitic 
nun the risk of being left unmetrified. 


(17) [yraphou |[s=te]=tin[és] ‘and some write’ 
(Aeschin. Jn Ctes, 3.9) 
[philoi|=ti[nés| ‘some friends’ 


The metrical patterning of host-plus-clitic con- 
structions suggest that they are organized into 
a prosodic constituent with their host. It hinges 
on the specific analysis one adopts whether this 
prosodic constituent is the (recursive) phono- 
logical word (Selkirk 1995 and references cited 
therein) or the clitic group (Nespor and Vogel 
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1986, Hayes 1989). (See also Steriade (1988), 
according to whom clitics form with their host 
a special E(nclitic)-domain which is subject to 
its own accentual rules, and Golston (1990), who 
proposes that many clitics are associated with 
a floating H tone that deletes next to other H 
tones.) 

Before concluding this article, a caveat is 
needed. There is disagreement among grammar- 
ians regarding the treatment of accents in a 
sequence of proclitics. According to some gram- 
marians, all proclitics but the last one must be 
graphically accented (18a), whereas other schol- 
ars, such as Vendryes (1904:88ff.), for instance, 
adopt the pattern in (18b) which is often attested 
in the manuscript tradition. 


(18) a. é=nt=sé=pou déos iskhei akérion 
b. é=nu=sé=pou déos iskhei akérion 
‘or you are afraid and out of heart’ (Hom. 
Il, 5,812, cited in Allen 1973:244) 


Under the analysis proposed here, the answer 
to this debate is straightforward. Transcription 
pattern (1ga), for instance, may actually reflect 
a (leftward) tonal spreading rule which affects 
all footed clitic elements up to the head of the 
leftmost foot, The spreading rule could be spe- 
cific to the domain that contains the string of 
proclitics: 


1g. a. 


(@ nui) (sé pou) déos iskhei akérion- 


H 
‘or you are afraid and out of heart’ (Hom. I/. 5.812) 


b. 


(é mi) (ti toi) Trdes temenos tamon éxokhon dllén 


\ 


H 


‘Or have the Trojans meted out for thee a demesne 
pre-emient above all.’ (Hom. Jl. 20.184) 


To conclude, evidence from phonological rules 
and accentuation supports the view that Ancient 
Greek clitics form a phonological constituent 
with their host. This constituent could be either 
a (recursive) phonological word or the clitic 
group. There is also a strong tendency for Ancient 
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Greek clitics to appear at the second position of 
the larger prosodic unit that contains the host- 
plus-clitic(s) string, i.e., the phonological phrase. 
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ANTHT REVITHIADOU 


Clitics 
1. GENERALITIES 


Clitics have raised much discussion, mainly with 
regard to their status. As they, generally speak- 
ing, do not bear a lexical accent, they cannot be 
considered prototypical words. Indeed, clitics 
share features of bound morphology. However, 
some of them have a morphological behavior 
similar to prototypical words: typically, clitic 
pronouns can inflect, and in Greek they actually 
do, displaying fully-fledged paradigms which are 
similar to those of accented pronouns. For this 
reason, and even more for their distribution, 
they hardly qualify as affixes. It then seems bet- 
ter to consider clitics as non-prototypical words, 
located at some point in the middle of the con- 
tinuum between free and bound morphemes. 
Greek has a vast array of clitics; in addition, 
various items which bear a graphic accent 
share the placement restrictions of clitics. Such 
items are traditionally called > prepositives and 
+ postpositives in grammatical descriptions, a 
terminology which reaches back to Apollonius 
Dyskolos (2nd c. CE). The word ‘clitic’ means 
‘leaner’ as clitics do not bear an accent of their 
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own, they need to lean on another word, called 
their host, for prosodic reasons. One or more 
clitics and a host are called a = clitic group. Clit- 
ics and clitic-like items can be grouped on the 
basis of their position with respect to the host: 
proclitics or forward-leaners precede the host, 
while enclitics or backward-leaners follow it. In 
addition, enclitics can further be grouped based 
on the locus of cliticization into word clitics 
(3.a. below) and P2 clitics (3.b. below). 

Since Zwicky (1977), a distinction is made 
between simple and special clitics. According 
to Zwicky’s definition, simple clitics are unac- 
cented variants of lexically accented words that 
lose their lexical accents in specific conditions, 
as for example the unaccented form [am] of the 
English third person non-subject pronoun Aim. 
On the other hand, special clitics are lexically 
unaccented items, which have a distribution of 
their own, and, crucially, peculiar placement 
rules which cross-linguistically appear to be 
limited to a small number of options. P2 clit- 
ics are typically considered special clitics cross- 
linguistically. In addition, some word enclitics 
such as focalizers never have accented forms, so 
they qualify as special clitics as well. 

In generative syntax, cliticization is consid- 
ered a syntactic rather than a phonological phe- 
nomenon. In such a framework, it is common to 
conceive of the host as the word or constituent 
to which a clitic belongs syntactically. Klavans 
(1985) draws a distinction between the structural 
host of a clitic, that is, the constituent to which 
the clitic belongs syntactically, and its phono- 
logical host, that is, the constituent to which 
the clitic attaches phonologically. In Klavans’ 
terms, word or constituent clitics attach to the 
same host both phonologically and syntactically, 
while P2 clitics may attach to two different hosts 
(i.e., a phonological host and a distinct structural 
host) at the same time. 


2. PROCLITICS 


Items that do not bear a graphic accent and 
cannot be placed in sentence-final position are 
proclitic. Such items are the masculine and femi- 
nine nominative forms of the definite article 
(ho, hé, hoi, hai), some monosyllabic primary 
prepositions (ex, en, eis), the subordinating con- 
junctions ei ‘if’ and fos ‘that’, and the negation 
ou (for an exhaustive list see Probert 2003). In 
addition, other prepositive items are similar to 


proclitics even though they are always accented 
in standard orthography. Such items include 
conjunctions such as ka/, various subordinators 
(hina, epei, etc.), other forms of the definite arti- 
cle and other primary prepositions, even though 
the latter have a more complex accentual status 
as they have undergone relevant changes in their 
placement from Homer onward, and can some- 
times follow their nouns (see below). In gen- 
eral, according to Probert (2003:133-142), graphic 
accents on such words are only conventional, 
and all forms of the article as well as preposi- 
tions are indeed unaccented. 

Evidence for proclisis is adduced from inscrip- 
tions in Goldstein (2010:54), who cites occur- 
rences such as the following: 


(1) Qplotiov : Kat Maclas : avEede[tE]v : Tet AGevartat 
+ UTAOYEV 
aristion : kai pasias : anethe[te]n : tei ath- 
enaiai : aparkhen 
‘Ariston and Pasias dedicated to Athena the 
primal offering’ (JG I3702) 


Supposing that the symbol <:> separates prosodic 
units, it is remarkable that it does not occur after 
two prepositives which bear a graphic accent in 
standard orthography, namely the conjunction 
kal and the dative form of the article téi (here 
spelled tei). 

Devine and Stephens (1994:305) further note 
that contraction occurred in articles earlier than 
in nouns (in forms such as genitive plural of 
-a- stems ton rather than tdon, for example), and 
that frequent apocope of disyllabic prepositions 
such as and, kata and para with possible assimi- 
lation of the consonant to the initial consonant 
of the following word also offer evidence for 
proclisis (see e.g. Homeric am’purgous ‘on top 
of the towers’ in /L. 18.278; extensive evidence 
is offered by inscriptions). In addition, various 
authors have noted that - elision of the final 
accented vowel in prepositions does not cause 
retraction of the accent (+ Accentuation), as 
it does for lexically accented words (see Gold- 
stein 2010:50 and the references therein). On the 
other hand, retraction occurs when prepositions 
are postposed (anastrophe): this possibility is 
restricted to peri in Classical Gk., but it was open 
to virtually all prepositions in Hom, Gk., and 
might indicate a different prosodic status (e.g. 
proclisis for prepositions/autonomous accent 
for postpositions). 
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Definite articles (+ Definitness/Definite Arti- 
cle) typically precede their noun: hoi potamot 
‘the rivers(nom.)’, t6n potam6n ‘the rivers(gen.)’, 
etc. Prepositions precede their noun in Classi- 
cal Gk., but in Hom. Gk. they could be pre- or 
postposed (+ Adpositional Phrase). Prepositions 
were in origin free-standing adverbs; likewise, 
definite articles do not only originate from 
demonstratives, but are also used as demonstra- 
tives throughout the history of Greek. This might 
explain why these items always bear a graphic 
accent. Remarkably, however, nominative forms 
of demonstratives/determiners are never writ- 
ten with an accent, even when they are followed 
by postpositives, in frequent expressions such as 
ho mén...ho dé ‘the former...the latter’. Most 
notably, definite articles apparently can even 
host real clitics; see below for discussion. (Gold- 
stein has a similar point regarding accented 
postpositives, which are commonly thought to 
be enclitic. He writes: “this latter class has more 
recently undergone grammaticalization (i.c., 
reduction to clisis) and as such it still preserves a 
trace of word-like prosodic properties,” 2010:53.) 

Evidence for proclisis beside standard orthog- 
raphy also comes from Mycenaean texts, in which 
both pro- and enclitics are sometimes written as 
a single word with their host. Bartonék (2008:99) 
mentions o-u-di-do-si = ou didonsi ‘they do not 
give’ with the negation ou and o-wi-de = hés 
(hod) wide ‘so did he see’ with the adverb hos: 
note that both items never bear an accent in 
standard writing. More evidence is also available 
on papyri, in which, besides apocope and conso- 
nant assimilation, crasis and synizesis also occur. 

The negative ou normally stands before the 
word that is negated, and is proclitic, as in (2): 


(2) niin ou perl déxés oud’ huper mérous khoras 
polemoisin 
‘they do not now fight for glory nor for a 
piece of land’ (Dem. 1.5) 


It is accented (that is, it bears a graphic accent 
that reflects a prosodic accentuation) in cases 
in which it stands in final position of a prosodic 
unit for emphasis, or in clauses with mén...dé, 
as in (3): 


(3) alla kai hén boulontai mén, diinatai d’ou 
‘but also (the things) that they would wish to 
do, but cannot’ (Thuc. 6.38.4) 
Often, this pattern occurs in gapping, asin (4): 
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(4) to Pérsas mén autous léléthe, heméas méntoi 
ou 
‘the Persians overlooked that, but we did 
not’ (Hdt. 1.139) 


Among prepositives that are at least graphically 
accented, Dover (1960713) further lists various 
conjunctions, including the coordinative con- 
junction kai and subordinating conjunctions, 
relative pronouns, the negation mé, and sentence 
particles such as alld ‘but’. These items are likely 
to have both accented and unaccented forms, 
depending on the prosodic contour in which 
they occur: relative pronouns, for example, bear 
a lexical accent in many languages. 

All the above proclitics and prepositives can 
host enclitics. For example: 


(5) Aaé gar sphi kdméloi hippon ouk héssones es 
takhutétd eisi 
‘for their camels are not inferior to (their) 
horses in speed’ (Hdt. 3.102.19) 

(6) epei ou min otomai oudeé pepusthai lugrés 
aggeliés, hdti hoi philos oleth’ hetairos 
‘since I do not think that he has even heard 
(the) sad news, that his close friend has died' 
(Hom. fl. 17.641-642) 


Example (6) is discussed in Goldstein (201023), 
who convincingly argues that the P2 clitic min is 
hosted by the proclitic cluster epei ou. Graphic 
accents are normally set on proclitics hosting 
enclitics. Regarding the accentuation of ou and 
its prosodic status, Goldstein adds; “The alterna- 
tion that ouk exhibits between prosodic word 
and proclitic is often described as follows: if a 
clitic follows the negative, it will be stressed... 
I should make it clear that, while such a descrip- 
tion is empirically true, it is backwards. It is 
not the presence of the clitic that induces the 
accent on oii(k), but rather that ou({k) is stressed 
for pragmatic/semantic reasons, and its con- 
sequent prosodic body makes it a licit clitic 
host. Broadly speaking, in counterexpectational, 
asseverative, and clarificatory contexts one 
would expect stressed negatives.” Thus, possi- 
ble accentuation of proclitics depends on their 
function in discourse. As we will see in §3, dis- 
course organization also has consequences on 
the placement of enclitics. Contrary to proclitics, 
however, enclitics do not seem to function as 
possible hosts. 
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3, ENCLITCS 


3.a. Word Enclitics 

Word enclitics attach to the word or constituent 
they have in their scope. The focus particle ge is 
a clear example: it takes as its host the word that 
is in focus, as shown in (7): 


(7) su td prosréthésdmenon orthds dmeinon 
hédonés ge agathon einai noi 
‘you assert that the good which is rightly to 
be called better even than pleasure is mind’ 
(Pl. Phlb. 19d) 


Starting at a relatively early time, possessive 
genitive or dative forms of enclitic personal pro- 
nouns, in spite of being Pa clitics, rather consis- 
tently cliticize to their head noun (Luraghi 1996). 
Compare the position of mou and that of moi in 
example (8), in which the former is hosted by its 
head noun /égon, while the latter is separated 
from its attribute ekphugonti by another noun 
phrase: 


(8) exaiphnés ge sti, én d’egd, hosper katadromen 
epoiéso epi tén Iégon mou, kai ou 
sungignoskeis strangeuomeénoi. isos gar 
ouk oistha héti mégis moi to dio kimate 
ekphugénti niin to mégiston kai khalepotaton 
tés trikumias epageis. 

‘This is a sudden assault, indeed,’ said ], ‘that 
you have made on my theory, without any 
regard for my natural hesitation. Perhaps 
you do not realize that when | have hardly 
escaped the first two waves, you are now 
rolling up against me the ‘great third wave’ 
of paradox, the worst of all.’ (Pl. Resp. 5.472a) 


(The passage also contains a further occurrence 
of the focalizer ge.) Another example is the pos- 
sessive dative sphi in example (5), see below for 
discussion. 


3.b. P2 Enclitics 

Most Greek enclitics are P2 clitics. As observed 
by Wackernagel in his classic study (Wackerna- 
gel 1892), they tend to be placed after the first 
word in a sentence (thus in second position in 
the sentence, i.e., ‘P2’), a tendency commonly 
known as ~ Wackernagel's Law I. Prosodic 
descriptions of this phenomenon reach back at 
least to Frénkel’s seminal study on the relation 
between clitic placement and cola, units defined 
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in prosodic terms (see Frankel 1932, 1933, and 
Goldstein 2010 for further references). 

Wackernagel himself was aware of the fact 
that P2 clitics often seem to ‘skip’ some initial 
element, typically conjunctions: an example is 
Aéti in (8), see further kai in 9; remarkably, as 
discussed in section (2), these conjunctions were 
likely to be themselves clitic: 


(9) kai lien se pdros g’out'eiromai oute metalld 
‘in the past I have not been accustomed to 
inquire nor ask you’ (Hom. /L. 1.553) 


Example (10) features an initial, possibly pro- 
clitic relative pronoun, a proclitic conjunction 
tote, a graphically always accented postpositive 
men and an enclitic pronoun moi: 


(10) hos tote mén moi hupéskheto kai katéneusen 
‘of old he promised me, and bowed his head 
thereto’ (Hom. Ji. 9.19) 


As already remarked in (1), postpositives always 
bear an accent. Limited evidence can be adduced 
from Mycenaean regarding the unaccented status 
of dé (Bartonék 2003128). However, it must 
be stressed that the distribution of postposi- 
tives in Classical Gk. is not the same as the 
distribution of enclitic pronouns, In particular, 
discourse particles such as mén, dé, gar fre- 
quently occur between the definite article and 
the noun it determines, while such placement 
is quite exceptional for enclitic pronouns (Tay- 
lor 1990:120). Dative enclitic pronouns can be 
placed between the definite article and their 
noun, but apparently only when they function 
as possessive, as in (5), and can therefore be 
considered part of the NP (see Taylor (ib.) and 
Goldstein 2010:93-95 for discussion). In cases 
in which dé is hosted by a proclitic, such as the 
definite article or the negation, Goldstein argues 
that it must be regarded as proclitic to the next 
accented word. Thus, discussing example (1), 
Goldstein assumes that hé dé Puthié sphi forms 
a prosodic word, and considers dé as undergoing 
proclisis, while sphi remains enclitic: 


(11) hé dé Puthié sphi khrdi tade 
‘the Pythia prophesies to them the follow- 
ing’ (Hdt. 1.66.2) 


Goldstein further remarks: “It is not clear to 
me why dé in [11] is put in a position where it 
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undergoes proclisis, but spAi is not. This may 
have to do with the different selectional require- 
ments of the clitics (e.g. dé selects for a host 
at the left edge of the utterance or a prosodic 
word). Alternatively, it may be the case that dé 
is more labile in its ability to undergo proclisis” 
(2010:63). The reason for this different treatment 
of pronominal clitics and postpositives, which far 
from being limited to this example is quite wide- 
spread, is the subject of the following section. 


3.c. Two Types of P2 Items 
Let us start by observing that postpositives and 
other sentence particles, accented or not, always 
precede clitic pronouns in clusters. Far from 
being a feature of just Gk., this same distribution 
is found in the other ancient Indo-European lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit and Hittite (Schaufele 
1996, Luraghi 1990b), The two types of item have 
different scope; accordingly their placement in 
P2 has different motivations. Particles of various 
types have the whole sentence in their scope, so 
their occurrence at the sentence boundary is not 
surprising: they occur as early in the sentence as 
possible for enclitic elements, and attach to the 
left edge of their host. In terms of Klavans (1985), 
sentence particles attach to the same host both 
syntactically and phonologically. Pronouns have 
the verb phrase in their scope, unless they are 
possessive (but in this case they tend to occur 
with their head noun rather than in P2 or else- 
where, see 3.a.). They tend to move to the left 
of the clause, because they refer to non-focal, 
shared information. Again, using the structural 
analysis in Klavans (1985), P2 pronominal enclit- 
ics have the verb as their structural host, but take 
the sentence as their phonological host. 
Following this observation, sentence particles 
can be said to be merely a special instance of 
constituent clitic: they attach to the constituent 
to which they belong and over which they have 
scope, that is, the sentence. In many languages, 
such sentence particles and conjunctions are 
optionally placed after the first word/constitu- 
ent of a sentence, as for example Eng. however: 
the difference between this sentence particle 
and its Gk. counterparts is that, in the case of 
the latter, placement in P2 is grammaticalized, 
i.e., virtually obligatory. Indeed, it is obligatory 
to such an extent that sentence particles cannot 
occur later to the right in the sentence, while 
other P2 clitics, typically pronouns, can. Again, 
this depends on the fact that sentence particles 
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are Pz clitics only inasmuch as they occur in Pa. 
Pronouns, on the other hand, are placed in P2 
because that is the locus of cliticization, irre- 
spective ufsemantic or syntactic links with other 
words/constituents. 

Turning to pronominal clitics, these remark- 
ably are characterized by a low degree of 
communicative saliency and a high degree of 
expectedness. They typically do not introduce 
new information into the discourse, as they 
rather serve the purpose of tracking referents 
which have already been introduced; they are 
highly expected because they are for the most 
part verb arguments. For these reasons, they 
tend to occur early in a sentence. Note further 
that, not being accented, weak pronominals are 
banned from first position, which is typically 
taken by focalized or topicalized items, i.e., pro- 
sodically strong (accented) items. 

As noted above, the tendency for discourse 
particles to follow the first word in a sentence is 
much stricter than for enclitic pronouns, which 
can instead occur later, after pragmatically rel- 
evant prosodic units. Thus, a typical pattern 
found in Classical Greek prose is the following: 


(12) Ao gar tot pais me ho Sdturos apédra 
‘the boy Satyrus ran away form me’ (Pl. Prot. 
310¢3) 


In 12, the particles gdr and toi and the pronoun 
me are in two different types of P2: after the defi- 
nite article (first word) and after the determiner 
phrase Ao pais (first constituent). Such usage has 
the consequence that a sentence may feature 
more than one second position, depending on 
how first position is defined, as in: 


(13) dneu gar episemou oti sphinémos esti ékhein 
sképtron 
‘indeed, it’s not their custom to carry a staff 
without an image’ (Hdt. 1195.2) 


As argued in Luraghi (1ggob) and discussed at 
length in Goldstein (2010), parts of sentences 
that occur to the left of the domain of cliticiza- 
tion as in (13) are left dislocated for specific prag- 
matic reasons: in this case, Goldstein (2010:154) 
shows that the phrase dneu gar episemou is 
focused. Goldstein further argues convincingly 
that what can be separated cannot always be 
defined in syntactic terms as a constituent, but is 
best regarded as an intonational phrase. Several 
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occurrences in which clitics precede vocatives 
offer support for this analysis, as in (14): 


(14) kai émoi ge dokei tis an, 6 andres Athénaioi,... 
‘men of Athens, it seems to me that any...’ 
(Dem. 1.10) 


In (14), the accented and focalized pronoun émoi 
is left dislocated and marked as focal by the 
particle ge; accordingly, it does not count as 
standing in first position. That dokef builds an 
intonational unit is shown by the intonational 
break introduced by the following vocative, 
Thus, the indefinite clitic tis and the particle dn 
are placed after the first word of the first into- 
national unit, not counting the extraposed and 
focused constituent. 

In Luraghi (1990a) it is further argued that the 
occurrence of postpositives and enclitics in more 
than one position within the same sentence had 
the effect of creating more than one boundary. 
In the remainder of this section, some passages 
are analyzed in order to show how such different 
boundaries operate in texts. 

Let us first consider example (15), which like 
(14) contains a vocative, Yet the position of the 
clitic pronoun is different: 

(15) hégotimai dé, 6 dndres, toité me dein 
epideixai 
‘| think, sirs, that what I have to show is this 
... (Lys. 1.3-1.4) 


Enclitics and postpositives are prosodically weak 
items. Their peculiar placement rules are such, 
that they often separate parts of semantically 
related units and constructions. For example in 
(15) the clitic me separates the verb dein from 
toto, which is its internal argument. Placement 
of clitics after a word to which they often bear no 
relation has the effect that this word is separated 
from the rest of the utterance and its discourse 
relevance is highlighted. In (15), both the initial 
verb hégoiimai and the object toito are high- 
lighted in this way. 

Let us now consider a stretch of discourse in 
which clitics occur in different position in other- 
wise similar clauses (only relevant parts of sen- 
tences and clauses are given in Gk., the English 
translation includes the omitted parts): 


— + z -~ A” * * A + s 
(16) a. ego gar, 6 Athénaiai, epeide édoxé moi 
gémai... 
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b. epeidé dé moi paidion gignetai, episteuon 
édé 
c, epeidé dé moi hé métér eteleuté, panton 
tén kakén apothanoiisa aitia moi gegénétai 
‘When I, Athenians, decided to marry, [and 
brought a wife into my house, for some time 
I was disposed neither to vex her nor to 
leave her too free to do just as she pleased; 
I kept a watch on her as far as possible, with 
such observation of her as was reasonable. ] 
But when a child was horn to me, from 
then on I began to trust her, [and placed all 
my affairs in her hands, presuming that we 
were now in perfect intimacy. It is true that 
in the early days, Athenians, she was the 
most excellent of wives; she was a clever, 
frugal housekeeper, and kept everything in 
the nicest order.] But as soon as J lost my 
mother, her death became the cause of all 
my troubles’ (Lys. 1.7) 


Example 16 contains three clauses introduced by 
epeidé ‘when, since.’ The first sentence consti- 
tutes the setting for the whole discourse. As the 
speaker's main interest is in his own actions and 
experiences, the first-person subject pronoun is 
extraposed to the left and separated from the fol- 
lowing stretch of discourse not only by the sen- 
tence particle gar, but also by the vocative. After 
the vocative we find the first epeidé clause. Here, 
a clitic pronoun, moi, splits up the verb phrase 
édoxé moi gémai, giving prominence to the first 
verb: had the speaker never taken this decision, 
he would not be defending himself in court 
against the charge of killing his wife’s lover. It 
follows the description of the happy early time 
of marriage, a time in which however the pro- 
tagonist wisely did not trust his wife completely. 
Turning points in the narration are the birth of a 
child and the death of the speaker's mother. The 
significance of the temporal and causal relations 
of the content of clauses (b) and (c) to the course 
of the events is highlighted by the particle dé 
and by placing the clitic moi after epeidé, rather 
than more to the right as in clause (a). Then, in 
the second part of (c), the fact that the death of 
the mother caused all past and present trouble 
is highlighted again, by the clitic moi placed 
after the extraposed part of the clause pdnton 
tén kakén apothanoisa aitia. (This portion of the 
clause contains a left dislocated genitive modi- 
fier, its head noun, and an intervening participle 
that marks left dislocation.) 
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3.d. The Demise of Wackernagel’s Law 

As shown by the examples discussed thus far, 
enclitic pronouns tended to occur to the left of 
the sentence, but their placement in P2 was far 
from obligatory. Eventually, enclitic pronouns 
lost the possibility of being placed after prag- 
matically and prosodically relevant word/con- 
stituents, as shown by the evolution in Mod. 
Gk., in which pronominal clitics are hosted by 
the verb. According to some scholars, including 
Wackernagel (see Goldstein 2010:1-13 for fur- 
ther references), the first traces of the tendency 
for clitics to leave P2 and gravitate around the 
verb can be detected already in Classical Gk. 
prose. According to Goldstein (2010), this is not 
the case. In his interpretation of the data, clitics 
can be shown to attach to the leftmost word 
in an intonational phrase; when they are not 
sentence-initial, it is because one or more other 
intonational phrase(s) have been ‘skipped’, or 
extraposed to the left for pragmatic reasons, 
being topical or focal. 

It may well be the case that Goldstein's expla- 
nation is correct: however, as I have shown 
above, the consequence was that possible loca- 
tions for P2 clitics occurred at several points 
in a sentence. Thus, rather than being strictly 
confined to a uniquely defined P2, Greek clitics 
could be scattered in a sentence, at a potentially 
unlimited number of intonational breaks. Now, 
P2 pronominal clitics occur in several genetically 
unrelated languages (Halpern and Zwicky 1996); 
they are recognized as such because they are 
consistently placed in P2, rather than scattered 
in a sentence as they ended up being in Greek. 
Cross-linguistically, clitic pronouns display two 
possible placement rules: either they are hosted 
by the verb, as in Mod. Gk., or they are placed in 
P2. From this point of view, clitic placernent in 
Classical Gk. constitutes an anomaly. 

Classical Gk. offers a picture in which par- 
ticles and weak forms enjoyed a remarkable free- 
dom in their position, once prosodic conditions 
were satisfied, thus serving a variety of discourse 
functions, favored by the high degree of word 
order freedom, including possible occurrence 
of discontinuous constituents of all sorts. In the 
course of its history, Greek features the devel- 
opment of a highly grammaticalized system of 
verb-based clitics. The latter exhibit features of 
head-marking strategies in Modem Greek, as 
indicated by frequent clitic doubling (see Joseph 
2002 with the references therein). The picture 
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offered by Classical Gk. does not yet indicate 
such later developments: the freedom of clitic 
placement was a consequence of the high extent 
to which Greek word order was discourse condi- 
tioned. As pragmatic factors gave way to a more 
syntactically conditioned sentence structure, 
clitics, which were not all clustering in the same 
P2 position, had, so to speak, nowhere to go, and 
they ended up being attracted to the verb and 
form a structurally defined verb phrase with it. 

As a last remark, it can be noted that the two 
placement strategies described above, i.e., cliti- 
cization to the verb or to P2, can be explained as 
owing to competing motivations (Luraghi 2013). 
In the first case, clitics lean phonologically on 
the constituent to which they belong in terms 
of construction and argument structure, which 
helps understand their function (grammatical 
relation or semantic role) in a sentence. In the 
second case, clitics tend to occur early in a sen- 
tence because of their function in discourse. The 
two types of motivation are in conflict with one 
another and drive clitics to attach to different 
hosts; in the case of Greek, competition can also 
be the ultimate reason for change in clitic place- 
ment rules. 
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Coalescence 


-+ Merger 


Code-Mixing 


Code-mixing (CM), which is also referred to as 
intrasentential + code-switching, is a phenom- 
enon whereby elements belonging to different 
language systems or sub-systems of the same 
language are included in a single utterance. 
This phenomenon, similar to code-switching, 
is indicative of individual bi- or plurilingual- 
ism. CM appears largely independent of speaker 
intent and is caused by the difficulty of keeping 
separate two language systems, which generally 
overlap; it is not motivated by any evident com- 
municative function. Structural phenomena of 
CM have been researched extensively in the last 
decade, which has provided a classification of 
typologies of CM processes, nainely the follow- 
ing three: 1) insertion of linguistic items from 
one language into the structure of another; 2) 
alternation between structures from different 
systems; 3) ‘congruent lexicalization’ of lexical 
items from different languages into a shared 
grammatical structure (Muysken 2000). 

Ancient Greek texts evidence cases of CM 
which are due to contact among various dialects 
and between the Koine and dialects (> Lan- 
guage Contact), and in cases where it was used 
abroad, with other languages in highly bilingual 
areas, such as Magna Graecia and Sicily. Exam- 
ples of CM can be found in areas of Hellenistic 
Greece. In digraphic inscriptions of Kaphizin 
(Cyprus), the syllabic a-po to-i we-te-i (apd toi 
wétei ‘from the/this year’) formula appears with 
the preposition apd in the phonetic form of the 
Koine and with the — Cypriot flexional case. 
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Interference between the Koine and the Cypriot 
dialect also appears in the same inscriptions and 
produces mixed artificial forms such as u-na- 
po-re-i (unaphoré?) ‘offers’, which results from 
a fusion of the preverb of the dialect (on-, un- 
with apocope) and of the preverb of the Koine 
(and). Many interesting examples are found in 
+ Thessalian. In Larisa the inscription IG IX, 
2, 516 (end 3rd c. BCE), presents a case for CM 
in the syntagm tan de dllan ‘but the other one’ 
(dé replaces the dialect particle ma), however, 
in a dialectal phonetic context. A Hellenistic 
inscription from Scotussa features the articifial 
form oidends (= oudends ‘of no one’), which 
derives from the incorrect application of the 
conversion rule according to which Koine -ou 
(genitive case morpheme) corresponds to Thes- 
salian -oi. In the honorary decree (Tziafalias- 
Helly 2004-2005) from Larisa (early 2nd c. BCE), 
dialectal forms are found above all in nominal 
and verbal morphology. There are also many 
mixed forms, for example, opeided ‘for’, which 
results from a fusion of hépei (dialect) and epeide 
(Koine); or hupdrkhonsa ‘existing-fem.’ with the 
feminine present participle typical of the dialect, 
added to a lexical item of the Koine. Further 
examples of CM, due to the presence of the 
Koine and residues of ancient Doric dialects as 
well as Latin, are documented during late antiq- 
uity in Sicily. CM is also seen in an inscription 
on a lead cross from Syracuse (5th/6th c. CE) 
with the following syntagm atds, ho theds, tis 
dotlis (‘of (your) servant, o Lord’): in the 
first word, a reduced form of the diphthong 
-aw is found in the Doric dialectal form of the 
pronoun. 
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Code-Switching 


“The juxtaposition within the same speech 
exchange of passages of speech belonging to two 
different grammatical systems or subsystems” 
(Gumperz 1982:59) or code-switching (CS), 
without taking into consideration the degree of 
diversity of the language systems involved, is the 
outcome of > language contact and bilingual- 
ism. The analysis of a vast repertory of ancient 
Greek texts provides two types of CS: the first 
pertains to the language domain of Greece and 
concerns varieties of Greek dialects and their 
relation to the Hellenistic + Koine; the second 
type is a result of the external contacts that the 
Greek language had during the course of its long 
history with other languages of the Mediterra- 
nean basin. Language repertoires which exhibit 
CS phenomena belonging to the first type are 
characterized by diglossia (i.e., ‘bidialectism’ 
or the use of two functional varieties of the 
same language, vs. bilingualism which involves 
two different languages). In fact, the Hellenistic 
Koine is a proper standard language, which was 
promoted and diffused by the Macedonian mon- 
archy at the supra-regional and international 
levels, assuming thus a privileged position in 
relation to various ancient dialects connected 
with individual city-states. On the other hand, 
the second type of CS phenomena is character- 
ized by bi- or plurilingualism, not necessarily by 
diglossia. 

Examples of the first type are encountered 
in twa long inscriptions that alternate between 
+ Thessalian and the Koine (/G IX 2, 517) and 
between — Boeotian and the Koine (IG VII, 
3172). The one is characterized by a noticeable 
capacity to maintain the two separate codes dis- 
tinct, while the other shows frequent instances 
of + code-mixing. An interesting instance of 
CS is found in the proxeny decrees from Olus 
(IC I, XXII, 4a), dated to the 3rd c. BCE, which 
display several code alternations in correspon- 
dence with the provenance of the proxenos who 
was to be honored. The second type is found in 
numerous inscriptions that alternate between 
+ Greek and Latin which come from Greece 
as well as from other Mediterranean countries, 
and in inscriptions from Anatolia that alternate 
between Greek and various local languages, e.g. 
Pisidian and Phrygian (+ Greek and Phrygian). 
Given the presence of diverse ethnic groups 
and their geographical distribution, the island of 
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Cyprus has supplied several texts that either use 
the two varieties of Greek which were diffused 
on the island (Cypriot and Koine; + Cypriot) and 
Phoenician or Egyptian (+ Greek and Egyptian) 
or + Eteocypriot. 

To conclude, from the analysis of the above 
text types, three CS varieties emerge: 


a. within a sentence, as in JG V 1,301, where the 
first part of a sentence is in > Laconian and 
the second part in the Koine, “...so and so 
and Nikephoros, children of Nikephoros, hay- 
ing won the hunt and the competition, under 
the patronage of Marcus Aurelius Sosinikos # 
dedicated to Athemis Orthia...” (# indicates 
the point of switch); 

b. between clauses, as in the inscription from 
southern Phrygia (Haas 1966, n° 96), where 
the protasis is in Greek and the apodosis 
in Phrygian: “Whoever damages this tomb 
or does anything against previous orders, # 
shall be inflicted with infamy by the gods and 
by men"; 

c. between different sections of a text, as in 
the two Thessalian and Boeotian inscriptions 
mentioned above. 
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Cognitive Linguistics and Greek 
1. COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS 


The term ‘Cognitive Linguistics’ (CL) designates 
a “cluster of broadly comparable approaches” 
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(Geeraerts & Cuyckens 2007b:3) to natural lan- 
guage based on the assumption that linguistic 
structures are not autonomous, as postulated 
by formal approaches to language, but rather 
depend on “general conceptual organization, 
categorization principles, processing mecha- 
nisms, and experiential and environmental 
influences” (Geeraerts & Cuyckens 2007b:3). In 
all those approaches, the human capacity to 
produce and process language is intended as 
closely intertwined with other basic cognitive 
abilities (perception, memory, attention) and 
is determined at the same time by the per- 
ceptual apparatus (including the sensorimotor 
system) of the speaker/hearer and by the way 
they interact with the environment. Being based 
on the assumption that linguistic meaning is 
not autonomous, CL is broadly compatible with 
other functional approaches to language and 
with linguistic typology, although the respec- 
tive spheres of action may be quite divergent 
from one another (> Functional Grammar and 
Greek). The foci of interest of Cognitive Linguis- 
tics include: 


(a) linguistic categorization (and the related 
notions of prototype and schematic networks; 
Langacker 1987; Taylor 2003): based on pioneer- 
ing work in psychology (Rosch 1973; Rosch & 
Mervis 1975), a prototype-based conception 
of semantic structure has been developed in 
CL according to which (1) categories are not 
always defined by means of a set of necessary 
and sufficient features and (2) membership in 
a category is graded. Thus, a category such as 
BIRD has rigid boundaries but robins are bet- 
ter exemplars of BIRD than, for instance, bats 
or penguins, whereas a category such as OLD 
PERSON has no rigid boundaries and depends 
on a complex cluster of (mostly culture- or con- 
text-dependent) factors; the ability to extract 
schemas (i.e., generalized representations) from 
the observation of reality, on the other hand, is 
said to be one of the most fundamental cogni- 
tive abilities and to affect linguistic behavior too. 
Schematic networks are representations of cat- 
egories whose members are connected by links 
of schematization and links of extension: the 
former are vertical links between subordinate 
and superordinate nodes, whereas the latter are 
horizontal similarity relations in which abstract 
schemas extracted from a node are extended to 
another. Schematic networks (along with other 
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similar representations of categorical structure 
such as radial sets, Lakoff 1987) are also used as 
powerful representational tools for grammatical 
and lexical polysemy; 

(b) conceptual metonymy and metaphor 
(+ Metaphor; + Metaphor, Ancient Theories of ). 
These two terms are not used in the classi- 
cal way to refer to figures of speech (- Fig- 
ures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of), but are 
meant to designate two conceptual phenomena 
which play a role in the organization of meaning. 
Metonymy is to be regarded as “a cognitive pro- 
cess in which one conceptual entity, the vehicle, 
provides mental access to another conceptual 
entity, the target, within the same cognitive 
mode]” (Radden & Kévecses 1999:21; e.g. Down- 
ing Street has agreed to meet the delegation), 
and the relation between the metonymic source 
and the metonymic target is ‘contingent’, i.e., it 
does not exist by conceptual necessity (Panther 
& Thornburg 2002), although the strength of 
the metonymic association may depend on the 
conceptual distance between the source and the 
target and there can be more or less occasional 
metonymies which are perfectly motivated in 
a given context but are far from general (e.g. 
The ham sandwich left without paying, said by 
a waiter to another in a restaurant). Concep- 
tual metaphor differs from metonymy in that it 
implies a link across different domains or cogni- 
tive models. According to the theory of concep- 
tual metaphor, developed by Lakoff & Johnson 
in their seminal 1980 book, we conceptualize 
abstract semantic domains in terms of more 
concrete domains tied to our everyday bodily 
experience: in other words, we think metaphori- 
cally and this is systematically reflected in the 
language. For instance, the metaphor anger is 
heat (‘heat’ being a concrete domain tied to our 
everyday physical experience) is at the basis of 
expressions such as /ie’s a real hothead; 

(c) the notions of image schemas and Ideal- 
ized Cagnitive Models. Image schemas can be 
intended as “‘distillers' of spatial and temporal 
experiences” (Oakley 2007:215), i.e., as schematic 
representations of perceptual experience that 
“emerge as meaningful structures for us chiefly 
at the level of our bodily movements through 
space, our manipulations of objects, and our 
perceptual interactions’ ( Johnson 1987:2g). Ide- 
alized Cognitive Models, on the other hand, are 
ways of organizing knowledge, not necessarily as 
a reflection of an objective situation in the world, 
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but according to certain cognitive structuring 
principles. Lakoff (1987), for instance, shows that 
the definition ofa word such as bachelor in terms 
of semantic traits ({human}, [male], [adult], and 
[never married]) is unsatisfactory because bach- 
elor presupposes an Idealized Cognitive Model 
of the world in which certain expectations hold 
(e.g. opposite-sex partnership, typical marriage- 
able age, etc.); 

(d) the notions of embodiment, construal and 
perspectivization, The key concept of embodi- 
ment lies at the very heart of cognitive seman- 
tics: roughly speaking, this concept captures the 
fact that our bodily apparatus crucially affects 
our perception and our categorization (Lakoff & 
Johnson 1980:112; Rohrer 2007). Embodiment is 
also involved in metaphorical activity, as con- 
ceptual metaphors are primarily based on source 
domains tied to bodily experience. The notions 
of construal and perspectivization, on the other 
hand, capture those aspects of human categori- 
zation and conceptualization that do not depend 
on the ‘object’ of conceptualization but rather 
on its ‘+ subject’, i.e, the speaker/conceptual- 
izer: languages provide various and alternative 
ways of conceptualizing the same state of affairs, 
and thus it is the speaker/conceptualizer that 
chooses the ‘construal’ that s/he deems more 
appropriate to the discourse context (Langacker 
1990) (-+ Discourse Analysis and Greek). 


2. COGNITIVE LINGUISTICS AND 
ANCIENT GREEK 


Overall, there has not been much work so far 
on Ancient Greek within the framework of CL. 
There are, however, a handful of studies in which 
Ancient Greek data are described and analyzed 
with the help of the theoretical and representa- 
tional apparatus of CL; hence, a few areas which 
have successfully been investigated by means of 
CL insights can be singled out: 


(a) Polysemy of cases and prepositions: in 
various studies, Luraghi (2000; 2003; 2005; 2010; 
2012) addresses the question of the polysemy 
of cases (+ Case (including Syncretism); + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects of)) and 
prepositions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) and 
accounts for their semantics in terms of mean- 
ing extensions based on conceptual metaphors: 
for instance, the use of the preposition eis + 
accusative to encode beneficiaries represents a 


metaphoric extension (based on the metaphor 
beneficiaries are destinations) from the original 
allative meaning of eis (‘to(wards)') while the 
use of hupd + dative and/or hupo + genitive as 
an Agent phrase (- Agency and Causation) in 
passive constructions (+ Passive (syntax)) arises 
from the original locative meaning (‘under’) of 
the preposition on the basis of the metaphor 
having control is up; being subject to control ts 
down. 

(b) Polysemy of grammatical categories: 
Allan (2003) applies the notion of prototype to 
transitivity in Ancient Greek and proposes an 
analysis of the middle voice (+ Mediopassive) as 
a grammatical strategy used to signal departure 
from prototypical transitivity. Middle voice is 
defined as a complex polysemous network of 
interrelated uses along the lines of Langacker's 
Complex Network Category Model (Langacker 
1987): the semantic property of subject-alfect- 
edness can be considered the abstract schema 
of the Ancient Greek middle voice, while the 
various uses of the middle can be seen as elabo- 
rations of this schema. Allan also argues that 
the mental process middle (e.g. phobéomai 
‘| fear’) can be considered the category pro- 
totype, whereas the body motion middle (e.g. 
stréphomai ‘I turn around’), the spontaneous 
process iniddle (e.g. apdllumai ‘I die/perish'), 
and the indirect reflexive middle (- Reflexives) 
(e.g. apd oluré6n poieuntai sitia ‘[The Egyptians| 
make their bread / make bread for themselves 
from spelt’, Hdt. 2.36.2) can be seen as second- 
ary prototypes within the schematic networks 
(i.e., they serve as bases for further extensions to 
other middle-marked situation types). 

(c) Studies of culturally salient concepts and 
symbols: Rademaker (2005) analyzes the clus- 
ter of uses of the terms séphrosiine, sophron, 
and séphronein from Homer onwards and pro- 
poses an account of the polysemy of this fam- 
ily of related words in terms of a network of 
related senses revolving around the basic sense 
of séphrén ‘with a normal, properly functioning 
mind’. Rademaker also shows that this basic 
sense, though historically prior, does not rep- 
resent the prototypical sense of this family of 
terms: rather, the basis for further extensions 
of their meaning is the moral sense ‘to wisely 
refrain from acts that are harmful to oneself or 
others’. Pagan Canovas (2011) discusses the sym- 
bol of the arrows of love in Greek mythology and 
describes the conceptual structure at the basis of 
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this symbol, showing that the arrows of love are 
the result of “a process of conceptual integration, 
taking place probably through several centuries 
of Greek culture” (Pagan Canovas 2011:573). In 
particular, the arrow metaphor is shown to derive 
from a blend between two conceptual structures: 
one represents Apollo as a personification of the 
abstract cause for death and illness, the other 
conceptualizes love as illness. Both conceptual 
structures are well-documented in the history 
of Greek, and their blend offers “a simple and 
cohesive spatial schema grounded in embodied 
cognition” and compresses “the multiple causes, 
effects, and participants of the erotic experience 
into a clear story of divine emission” (Pagan 
Canovas 2011:574). Georgakopoulos and Piata 
(2012) deal with the semantics of the polysemous 
lexeme khronos across various stages of Ancient 
Greek, and show that its earliest attested mean- 
ing is ‘duration’, from which al! other meanings 
are historically derived: this original meaning 
also corroborates the experiential grounding of 
linguistic meaning given that duration (i.e., the 
succession of bounded intervals) is considered 
to be the primary experience of time by humans. 
Other studies concerned with culturally signiti- 
cant metaphors are Giannakis’ (1998 and 1999) 
analysis of the system of Homeric metaphors in 
which human life is likened to a thread spun by 
a superhuman force, Louden’s (1996) analysis of 
the metaphor a poet is a carpenter, and Griffith's 
(1995) (+ Poetic Language) reconstruction of the 
Homeric metaphor cluster in which teeth are a 
fence, tongue is a cage door and words are caged 
birds (Metaphor). 
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ANDREA SANSO 


Coherence 


Coherence concerns the connectedness of a 
discourse (+ Discourse Analysis and Greek): 
it is what makes a discourse a unified whole, 
instead of an unrelated set of + clauses or sen- 
tences (+ Sentence; - Sentence/Utterance (/dgos), 
Ancient Theories of). In trying to understand 
what a speaker/writer is doing, hearers/readers 
will automatically look for coherence. What is 
more, constructing a coherent representation 
of a discourse is necessary for its understanding 
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(see Sanders et al. 1992). This principle of under- 
standing is true of all communication, be it 
in a spoken, written, or other modality, such 
as gestures, pictures or music. We may there- 
fore assume the same process for the ancient 
Greek texts. 

Since coherence is of a cognitive nature, it 
is not only determined by linguistic informa- 
tion. For referential coherence, a hearer/reader 
requires knowledge of the (partly extralinguistic) 
referents referred to. Regarding relational coher- 
ence, which concerns relations between parts of 
the same discourse (see Sanders et al. 1992), con- 
textual knowledge is usually also needed. Such 
coherence relations may be explicitly marked, as 
in (1), but they can also be left implicit, in which 
case they need to be inferred by the hearer/ 
reader, as in (2). 


(1) Nireiis, hos kdllistos anér hupo flion élthe 
ton allén Danadn met’ amumona Péleiéna; 
all’ alapadnos éen 
‘Nireus, who came to Troy as the most beau- 
tiful man 
of all the other Greeks after Achilles; 
but he was weak' (Hom. Jf. 2.673-5) 

(2) kalds élexas; ou sthénei niketéon/ gunaikas 
(aa) 
‘you said it right; not by force are the women 
to be taken’ (Eur. Bacch. 953-4) 


However, as Tanskanen (2006:17) points out, it 
is in fact quite uncommon for a discourse to 
show coherence without any explicit marking 
(+ Cohesion). 

Halliday & Hasan (1976:23) mention a third 
type of coherence: that reflected in the register 
of a discourse. Register is normally understood 
as referring to a set of linguistic features associ- 
ated with a certain genre, situation, or commu- 
nicative function. Willi (2010) discusses register 
variation in ancient Greek; although not speak- 
ing about coherence directly, his descriptions do 
imply that a coherent text usually employs one 
particular type of register throughout. 

Coherence relations are often explicitly 
marked, for instance with connectives or dis- 
course markers, such as Greek alld ‘but’, gar 
‘for, since, as’, dé ‘on the other hand’, eé ‘if’, 
épeita ‘then’, kai ‘and’, mén ‘on the one hand’, 
palin ‘again’, oun ‘then, and so’, etc. There are 
many possible coherence relations, for instance 
cause-consequence, claim-argument, list, excep- 


tion, and opposition. In modem languages, cer- 
tain coherence relations tend to be explicitly 
marked, such as contrastive and concessive rela- 
tions, whereas others are typically left implicit, 
such as additive relations. In ancient Greek texts, 
however, coherence relations have not yet been 
systematically analyzed. Most attention paid to 
coherence relations in Greek involves the dis- 
cussion of their linguistic markers, such as > par- 
ticles or tense alternation (> Tense (khrdénos), 
Ancient Theories of, + Tense/Aspect), 

Considerations about coherence may also 
play a role in discussions about the authentic- 
ity of a certain (part of a) Greek text. It may be 
argued, for instance, that some words are prob- 
ably an interpolation on the basis of their lack of 
coherence with the theme(s) or the register of 
the work as a whole. 
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Cohesion 


The concept of cohesion is closely tied up with 
that of + coherence. The latter refers to the 
property of a discourse ‘hanging together’ (from 
Lat. cohaerére ‘to stick together’), which may 
remain implicit. Cohesion, on the other hand, 
can be regarded as the visible ‘glue’ between the 
parts of a discourse. In other words, cohesion 
is the explicit linguistic marking of discourse 
coherence. On this view, coherence primarily is 
a cognitive phenomenon, whereas cohesion is 
linguistic. 
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The landmark work on cohesion in English 
is Halliday and Hasan (1976), which defines the 
concept as the possibilities in a language for 
making texts ‘hang together’. The authors argue 
that there is cohesion whenever the interpreta- 
tion of an element in a discourse is dependent 
on that of another element. Thus, it involves the 
explicit linguistic marking of relations between 
parts of a discourse, as expressed through both 
grammar and vocabulary. Such explicit marking 
helps hearers/readers to understand a discourse. 
According to Halliday and Hasan, the different 
expressions of cohesion in English are reference, 
substitution, ellipsis, conjunction and lexical 
cohesion. 

Halliday and Hasan’s description of cohesion 
has been criticized (e.g. Carrell 1982, Sanders 
et al. 1992, Sanders and Pander Maat 2006) for 
treating the concept as a necessary condition 
for the connectedness of a discourse. In Carrell’'s 
view (1982:486), cohesion is not the cause, but 
the effect of coherence. Similarly, Sanders et al. 
(1992:2~3) point out that cohesive elements are 
“important though not necessary features of dis- 
course; they are linguistic markers, expressing 
the underlying conceptual relations that are of a 
cognitive nature”. These authors present coher- 
ence and cohesion as alternative approaches, 
but in fact (the students of) both concepts look 
at different phenomena, and can therefore also 
be seen as complementary. Investigating cohe- 
sion means focusing on the linguistic reflections 
of coherence. Tanskanen (2006:7), for instance, 
adopts this milder view, assuming that cohesion 
contributes to coherence. 

Regarding Ancient Greek, research on cohe- 
sion is most elaborately undertaken in Bakker 
and Wakker (2009), a collection of essays dealing 
with several cohesive devices in the language. 
The editors explicitly adopt the basic tenets of 
Halliday and Hasan’s framework, while at the 
same time recognizing that a discourse may 
sometimes display coherence without explicit 
marking. Some papers in that volume discuss 
anaphoric pronouns, complement clauses or 
particles, all of which are elements that may 
mark the familiarity of information or help to 
structure the discourse. Others focus on the 
cohesive function of different tenses, Although 
lexical cohesion is sometimes touched upon as 
well, there does not yet exist any full-fledged 
work on lexical cohesion in Greek. 


Without explicit reference to the concept of 
cohesion, however, there are many other works 
dealing with grammatical cohesive devices in 
Greek. Examples are Lallot et al. (2011) on differ- 
ent functions of the > historical present, and the 
great number of publications on particles, such 
as the monographs by Baumlein (1861), Dennis- 
ton (19547) and Hartung (1832-1833), to mention 


just a few. These works suggest that a wide range 


of functions is performed by the grammatical 
features in question. 
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ANNEMIEKE DRUMMEN 


Collective/Mass Nouns 


Mass nouns (MNs) and collective nouns (CNs) 
can be defined in opposition to count nouns: 
semantically speaking, they “do not call up the 
idea of some definite thing with a certain shape 
or precise limits” ( Jespersen 19242198) and they 
have a homogeneous internal structure, i.e., they 
are made up of parts which are identical to one 
another (Bunt 1985:45, Langacker 1991:63, Jack- 
endoff 1991, Corbett 2000:78ff., Rijkhoff 2010:235). 
Since the primary vocabulary of most Indo- 
European languages is composed more of count 
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than non-count nouns (Leisi 1975:28), the latter 
might be formally marked at some level. 
The nominals in (1) are MNs: 


(1) td méli ‘honey’; to gdla ‘milk’; ho (poet. hé) 
aér ‘air’; ho sitos ‘corn’ (cf. pl. collective sita, 
Chantraine 1961:31) 


Most of such nouns are neuter. This gender, as 
Brugmann (1904:358) claimed, recalls the idea 
of something unliving, masslike. Nevertheless 
some MNs are masculine, although in many 
[E languages this gender is typically connected 
with individual referents (i.e., count nouns) (cf. 
also Vogel 1996240ff., 2000). 

Referents for MNs are not identified by clear 
boundaries. Thus, in their syntactical context, 
they are often preceded by quantifier expres- 
rions, as in (2): 


(2) amph’oligén mélitos glukerow liba (Apoll. 
Rhod. 4.1454) 
‘upon a tiny drop of sweet honey’ (transl. by 
R. C. Seaton) 


Furthermore, MNs cannot be divided into lower 
components (homogeneity). Using Quine’s for- 
mula (Quine 1960), we may say that any sum of 
parts that are ‘honey’ is ‘honey’. 

MNs are almost exclusively singular in Greek; 
in a way, their paradigms thus are defective 
(as in most languages; cf. Corbett 2000:124). Yet 
semantically, they have something in common 
with plurals, namely the property of unbounded 
reference (cf. Langacker 1991:121). 

CNs, on the other hand, are semantically 
both plural and singular: they designate uni- 
tary objects (morphologically singular most of 
the time) which are multiple in their structure, 
namely groups of animate or/and inanimate 
entities (cf. Brugmann and Delbriick 1889:627), 
as in (3): 


(3) a. he agéle ‘herd, company’; hé phratra 
‘brotherhood, clan’ 
b. hé ofkesis ‘house, residence’ (as opposed 
to td ofkéma ‘chamber’) and ‘the act of 
dwelling’ 


Yet formally, they share the morphological fea- 
tures and syntactic distribution of typical count 
nouns, 
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Nouns like (3a) refer to animate entities that 
are considered cumulatively. Nouns like ofkeésis 
(3b), which is a locative CN, show at least two 
interesting facts. First of all, abstract verbal 
nominals (~ Abstract Nouns) sometimes have a 
collective reading as the result of lexicalization 
(cf. Brugmann and Delbriick 1889:627, 644ff.). In 
utkésis, ‘the act of dwelling’ is the original sense 
from which the concrete and collective one of 
‘house, residence’ (as a number of chambers) 
derives. Secondly, some abstract nominals seem 
to form a sort of micro-system of CNs character- 
ized by a specific morpheme, i.e., the suffix -sis. 
There is indeed a series of -sis and -ma nominals 
in opposition to each other, the latter indicat- 
ing a particular instance wherever correspond- 
ing -sis nominals have collective meaning (Holt 
1940:165; cf. Bolelli 1953:55). 

We should also include among CNs nouns like 
hé neétés ‘the youth’, whose primary meaning is 
abstract but which often refer to collective refer- 
ents, i.e., people sharing the same property — in 
this case: being young (Brugmann and Delbriick 
1889:644). Similarly, Ao polémios ‘the enemy’ - 
originally an adjective — is often used in the 
singular as being representative of a plurality 
of entities (the enemy troops) (Brugmann and 
Delbriick 1889:645). 

The peculiar position of CNs with respect 
to grammatical number is also emphasized by 
the syntactic behavior of a specific archaic class 
of them that arose from the PIE collectives in 
*-q (the morpheme of nom./acc. neut. pl., from 
which the Greek feminine’s ending probably 
derives; cf. inter alia Luraghi 2009), e.g. sita ‘meat’ 
(in the wider sense), ndta ‘the back’. Indeed, the 
fact that neuter plural subjects often occur with 
singular verbs, as in ta 2dia trékhei (cf. Chan- 
traine 1961:30), is a well-known phenomenon of 
Attic Greek syntax. 
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Color Terms 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek, like other ancient Indo-European 
languages, lacks a specific closed set of unam- 
biguous color terms, as has developed in modern 
languages like English. Thus, although we inay 
say that the Greek term porphura translates to 
purple, we cannot say that the term porphura 
corresponds exactly or exclusively to the color 
purple. This is due to the fact that the Greek 
color vocabulary seems to have corresponded 
with a scale of bright, dark, light, and dull hues 
rather than specific and distinct terms that cor- 
respond to particular colors. Thus, purphiura can 
correspond to a dark purple, a dark red, or a 
deep reddish-brown, indeed it seems to have 
corresponded to a range of such dark, satu- 
rated colors. As there is a great deal of ambigu- 
ity surrounding Ancient Greek color terms, the 


researcher's first task is to arrive at a group of 
terms that correspond to, for example, the spe- 
cific terms that make up the color vocabulary of 
a modern language like English. Gladstone (1858) 
identified seven specific adjectives referring to 
color in the Homeric corpus. These are: leukés 
(white), mélas (black), xanthds (yellow/orange/ 
brown), eruthrés (red), kudneos (blue/purple), 
porphureos (red/purple), and phoinikdeis {red/ 
purple/crimson). As he had not established that 
there were specific terms for all of the colors in 
the spectrum, he speculated that the ancient 
Greeks could not differentiate between, or per- 
haps even recognize, those colors. 


2. COLOR VOCABULARY OF ANCIENT 
GREEK 


Scholars have taken various approaches in iden- 
tifying the basic color vocabulary of Ancient 
Greek. The work by Lyons (1999) is one of the 
most recent examples of the traditional philo- 
logical approach, that is, establishing connec- 
tions between Homeric and Classical Greek 
color terms, and comparing those with the color 
terms found in Classical Latin, and, if necessary, 
making Indo-European comparisons to recon- 
struct a full set of color terminology for Ancient 
Greek. Building on Gladstone’s collection of 
color terms, Lyons expanded the spectrum of 
identified color terms. He identified three terms 
corresponding to white (argds, leirideis, and 
feukds); three corresponding to black (kelainds, 
mélas, and katakorés); two corresponding to grey 
(glaukés and phaids); six corresponding to yel- 
low/orange/brown (aithon, krokétés, xanthds, 
xouthds, purrhds, and sandardkinos); seven cor- 
responding to red (daphoinds, eruthrds, miltos, 
porphureos, rhoddeis, phoinikdeis, and oinops); 
three corresponding to blue/purple (halourgods, 
kudneos, and drphninos); and two correspond- 
ing to green (prdasinos and dkhrés). Warburton 
(2007) adds two terms to this expanded vocabu- 
lary: polids (‘gray’ like an old man’s hair) and 
khlérds (a rather pale ‘green’). Blackolmer (2000) 
attempts to establish a vocabulary by linking 
Mycenaean terms that seem to refer to color with 
established Homeric color terms. He finds 39 
terms that relate to color. Most of these appear 
to only refer to the color of textiles, but these 
do include terms that come to refer to colors 
in broader contexts; including mélas, rhodéeis, 
argos, polids, xanthés, porphireos, and potkilos. 
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He also finds four terms that seem to over- 
lap color categories. These are: re-u-ko (leukds 
‘bright/white’); pa-ra-ko (phdlaros ‘white’); e-ru- 
to-ro (eruthrds ‘ted’); and po-ni-ki-jo (phoinikeos 
‘purple’). Further, terms for black, green, blue, 
and yellow do not seem to be used in Mycenaean 
to refer to more than two categories, while two 
terms for both white and red are found. Warbur- 
ton (2007) surmises that this “implies that many 
of the Mycenaean color terms are directly linked 
to one or another type of material and that the 
idea of color as an abstract property has not yet 
arisen.” Notice that the different approaches of 
Lyons and Blackolmer both demonstrate that 
Mycenaean as well as Classical Greek possessed 
more than one term for red and blue. 


3. COLOR VARIETY IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


This lack of specific color terms is not pecu- 
liar to Ancient Greek; indeed it is a feature of 
Indo-European itself. Colors that do not seem to 
be clearly differentiated in Greek (yellow/green 
and blue/purple) are not clearly differentiated 
in other Indo-European languages either and 
are thus difficult to reconstruct. Terms that do 
seem to refer to blue or green in certain con- 
texts seem to describe particular things that 
are blue (e.g. the sky) or a living plant, some- 
thing vibrant, is labeled Af#/forés, which is then 
linked to the color term ‘green’. In the case of 
Khléros, it ultimately comes from the JE root 
*g*el- which corresponds more closely to ‘yel- 
low’ (< ‘shine’; cf. o-grade noun ‘gold’). Although 
some have suggested that this lack of specificity 
in color terminology points to an inability to 
see and process the full spectrum of colors, a 
more likely explanation seems to be, as Warbur- 
ton (2007) and others suggest, that colors were 
seen as properties of textiles (as in Mycenaean 
and Akkadian) or other physical objects. This 
would account for the two main meanings of the 
Homeric verb porphiro (‘heave/surge' and ‘grow 
or dye red/purple’), for as Eickhoff suggests, in 
the process of dyeing a garment, it needs to first 
soak in the dye bath and then be boiled, that is, 
to surge or heave upwards as a wave. She goes 
on to suggest that ‘sea-purple’ need not refer 
to a shade of purple at all — it may only be a 
reference to the source of the dye itself. Thus, 
the three meanings of porphurevs are linked via 
the physical process of dyeing. The alternative, 
first advocated by Chantraine and most recently 
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taken up by Beekes, that there are two different 
roots for the word porphureos, is plausible but 
less neat (and perhaps unnecessary, given that 
we need not assume the existence of an abstract 
color term ‘purple’). 


4. LINGUISTIC THEORIES ON COLOR 
TERMS 


That Ancient Greek lacks specific abstract color 
terms tndermines the stricter variants of the 
Universalist theory of color terms. The first, and 
perhaps most well-known version of this theory 
was proposed by Berlin and Kay (1999), the BK 
model. It assumes a set of ‘basic’ abstract color 
terms, including different terms for ‘blue’ and 
‘red’. Ancient Greek does not fit the BK model 
completely because, in Greek thinking, “lumi- 
nosity was more salient than chromaticity” and 
the BK system was developed from systems of 
color terms for which the opposite is true, such 
as that found in Modern English. Lyons (1999) 
contends that, although color terms in Ancient 
Greek pose a problem for the “BK-hypothesis” 
(particularly the simplified version), by adopt- 
ing a more generalized definition of ‘color’ that 
does not privilege chromaticity over luminosity, 
he is able to adapt the BK hypothesis to Greek 
and determine that it may be considered to pos- 
sess terms corresponding to five of the eleven 
BK-basic color terms: white, black, red; yellow, 
and green (/eukds, mélas, eruthrds, xanthos, and 
khlarés). 

The main competing view, called ‘Relativist’ 
places a great deal of importance upon cultural 
context (and being aware of one’s cultural biases 
as a researcher) when compiling a vocabulary of 
color terms. This approach is more commonly 
favored by those doing field investigations of 
spoken languages, 
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THOMAS SMITHERMAN 


Comedy, Diction of 
1, ORIGINS AND DEFINITION OF COMEDY 


Komoidia is etymologically related to kdmos, 
namely the ritualistic drunken and happy 
procession (such as, for instance, the phallic 
songs), which was part of the Dionysiac fes- 
tivals; it is a dramatic literary genre (just like 
tragedy), based on humorous dialogs between 
two or more actors. The geographical and dia- 
lectal area associated with comedy is twofold: 
the Doric-Syracusan colonial world and Attica. 
Doric-Syracusan comedy seems to be an older 
phenomenon than Attic and to have priority 
as far as the use of plot drama is concerned 
(Aristot. Poet. 1449b). Nevertheless, the available 
evidence is highly ‘unbalanced’, because Sicilian 
comedy is preserved only in the fragments of its 
chief representative Epicharmus (late 6th—early 
sth c. BCE), while Attic comedy has left a cor- 
pus of eleven complete plays by the Athenian 
Aristophanes (ca 444-388 BCE), along with a 
more extensive number of fragments (by Aris- 
tophanes himself and several other playwrights, 
e.g. Crates, Cratinus, Eupolis, Hermippus, Plato 
Comicus). A distinctive feature of Attic comedy 
is the use of a chorus, which, in all likelihood, 
was a very old component, linked to the alleged 
origins of the genre (according to Aristotle, com- 
edy originated in the differentiation between the 
leader and the chorus in phallic songs); however, 
we have no safe evidence pointing to the use of a 
chorus in Syracusan drama. 

Greek comedy is a poetic literary genre and 
the comic writer is a poet; thus, comedies are not 
written in prose but in verse: iambic trimeters 
(according to Aristot. Poet. 1449a 24-28, the clos- 
est to the rhythm of real speech), trochaic and 
anapaestic tetrameters, hexameters (more rarely 


and connected with quotations from or imita- 
tion of epic poetry), and lyric meters (the latter 
are lacking from the extant Syracusan comedy). 
The variety of meters often gives rise to a vari- 
ety on the level of language and diction: for 
instance, in iambic trimeters, as a rule, we find a 
colloquial style of speech, while in lyric stanzas 
the tone and the vocabulary are more elevated 
(+ Metron), 


2. THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES: 
BASIC REGISTER AND DIALECT 


Unlike tragedy, comedy is a literary genre based 
on realism, having the comic dialogs to repro- 
duce ‘everyday’ speech, to the degree that this 
is allowed by the conventions of the poetic Jan- 
guage. Consequently, in the Aristophanic plays 
such expressions are found as interjections (e.g. 
eurax patax, iou, aiboi) and allegro forms, vivid 
idioms, swears, oaths, lexical colloquialisms 
and terms of abuse, which were presumably 
abundant in ‘real-life’ conversation. Obscenities 
and explicit references to corporal and physi- 
ological reality, as well as some abusive terms, 
mostly used in invective towards individuals, 
are partly due to the literary continuity existing 
between comedy and iambic poetry, and partly 
to the influence of the colloquial language (e.g, 
katapugon, lit. ‘given to sodomy’, eurtiproktos 
‘wide-assed’). From a phonological point of view, 
we observe the high frequency of + aphaeresis 
(e.g. 'g0, ‘pi, 'keinos for egd ‘I’, epf ‘upon’, ekeinos 
that one’, respectively) and = crasis (e.g. tdlla < 
ta dalla ‘the other-neut.pl.’, kakeinos < kai ekeinos 
‘and that one-masc.’, kdita < kai eita ‘and then’), 
as a direct consequence of the reproduction of 
oral language. The extensive use of the deictic 
particle -/ in pronouns and pronominal adverbs 
(e.g, hodf for héde ‘this one here’, enthadi for 
enthdde ‘right there’) and the predominance of 
parataxis over hypotaxis are two morphological 
and syntactic features of comic dialogs that also 
belonged to everyday speech. Diminutives are 
used with a high frequency, often for personal 
nouns in a pejorative or hypocoristic function 
(e.g. Buripidian, Pheidippidion, Sakratidion, i.e., 
‘the little Euripides/Pheidippides/Socrates’). This 
aspect of comic diction may have certainly arisen 
from a colloquial layer of the language, but the 
spread and the modalities of its use appear to be 
a wholly Aristophanic ingredient. 
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The Attic Greek chosen by Aristophanes for 
his Attic characters is the same as the one we 
also find in contemporary literary prose and in 
official inscriptions; among its most important 
features we have the following: [e:] < [a:], e.g. 
meter < mater ‘mother, with the preservation 
(or reintroduction) of [a:] after [e], [i], [r], e.g. 
sophia ‘wisdom’ (the so-called ‘alpha purum’; 
+ Attic Reversion); vowel contractions, e.g. [3:] 
< [ea] and [o:] < [eo], [eo:]; forms such as xénos 
‘guest-friend, stranger, kdros ‘boy’ (without the 
third + compensatory lengthening); [tt] < *kj, 
*khj, *tw, e.g. phuldtté ‘guard’, thdlatta ‘sea’; the 
consonantal group [rr] < [rs], e.g. thdrros ‘cour- 
age’ and drren ‘male’; generalization of the form 
of the preposition eis < “ens ‘in(to)'; the ending 
-ou (analogical to o-stems) of gen. sg. of nouns 
in -a@s and -és, e.g. neanfas ‘young man’, gen. 
neantou, Aidés ‘Hades’, gen. Aidou; ‘short’ end- 
ings -ois and -ais for dat. pl. of a@- and o-stems 
(Aristophanes uses, as a recessive variant, also 
‘long’ endings -oisi and -aisi, which disappeared 
from Attic inscriptions around 420 BCE); use of 
the dual. 

The language of Aristophanes departs trom 
the aforementioned linguistic and dialectal 
features when using foreign words, e.g. bursa, 
‘leather’ (a loan of unknown origin), with [rs] 
for Attic [rr], and, in a more consistent manner, 
during the staging of non-Attic and non-Greek 
speakers. Furthemore, the basic Attic system is 
suspended when other literary genres are imi- 
tated or parodied. 


3. DIALECTS OTHER THAN ATTIC 


Non-Attic characters consistently use their own 
dialect in two of the extant Aristophanic plays 
(a Megarian and a Theban in the Acharnians and 
the Laconian characters in the Lysistrata), in 
consonance with a comic convention exploited 
by other Attic playwrights as well and presum- 
ably by the Syracusan Epicharmus. The Megar- 
ian, Theban and Laconic dialects are carefully 
and successfully reproduced by Aristophanes, as 
we can judge from their (scant) epigraphic evi- 
dence and from other literary sources. Although 
the shape of these dialects was totally different 
from Attic (Megarian and > Laconic belonged 
to the + Doric dialect group, and Theban to 
West-Aeolic, see > Boeotian), the Attic speakers 
would never misunderstand the words of their 
non-Attic interlocutors (or vice-versa), and there 
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never occurs a comic effect based on “misun- 
derstanding and deliberate misinterpretation” of 
foreign dialects (Colvin 1999:300), It is mainly for 
the sake of realism that dialects other than Attic 
are so faithfully and correctly reproduced. 

The presence of Doric features, such as the 
retention of [a:], is also a result of the use of 
artificial literary dialects, like that of lyric-dithy- 
rambic poetry (usually in quotations and paro- 
dies of tragic lyrics, e.g. Thesm. 101-129, Frogs 
1264-1277, 1331ff.). 

There are no extant scenes with lonian char- 
acters in Aristophanic comedies, but only a few 
short passages where Ionic is correctly imitated 
by Attic speakers (e.g. Peace 43-48). The main 
reason for the presence of Jonicisms in Aristo- 
phanic plays lies in the (parodic) use of serious 
genres like epic and oracular poetry. In Aris- 
tophanic hexametric mock-oracles one finds 
Ionicisms such as the endings -éisi of dat. pl. of 
a-stems (e.g. gampheléisi ‘jaws’ in Knights 198, 
aphradiéisi ‘follies’, also with Ionic [e:], in Peace 
1064, nephéléisi ‘clouds’ in Birds 978), forms like 
katiros ‘boy’, with the third compensatory length- 
ening (Birds 977), the diphthong [ew] < [eo] in 
phrdzeu (Knights 1015), ‘watch out!, against Att. 
phrazou after vocalic contraction. Quotations 
from epic poetry and the use of hexameters also 
justify prosodical non-Attic treatments, like the 
lack of correptio attica (+ vowel changes) some- 
times combined with several epic vocables and 
their Ionic ‘fossilized’ shape (e.g. aphrétér ‘with- 
out brotherhood’, scanned as apf.ré.tor, with 
Ionic [e:], Peace 1097). The Ionic form es ‘in{to)’ 
for Attic efs occurs in paratragic environments 
(e.g. es hugrén ‘into the water’, Peace 140, where 
the prevocalic es is metrically guaranteed). 


4. COMIC DISCONTINUITY 


The comic use of artificial literary dialects and 
languages gives rise to a great ‘mobility’ of reg- 
ister and style that, in its turn, is allowed to a 
large extent by the so-called ‘comic discontinu- 
ity’. In Attic Comedy, as far as we can judge from 
the complete plays of Aristophanes, an Attic 
character never speaks in the same style and 
register, but he frequently switches off his usual 
and colloquial Attic speech and appropriates 
modes of utterance that pertain to other literary 
genres. Consequently, the diction of comic dia- 
logs is extremely diversified and multiform. This 
aspect of the language of Aristophanic comedy 
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is an anti-realistic component of comedy. For 
example, it is unlikely for Attic farmers or uned- 
ucated citizens — usually the chief dramatic 
characters — to be able to speak in a good epic 
or tragic diction. 


5. PARODY 


Parody of serious poetry was undoubtedly the 
most functional way to achieve clashing, funny 
twists of style and register, and to reach humor- 
ous effects. One of the most common devices, 
in this respect, was the adaptation of tragic 
themes, lines or linguistic features to ‘low’ and 
realistic contexts, in order to create a comic 
incongruity between form and content. Many 
anti-realistic and bombastic features of tragedy 
(especially of Euripidean tragedy), such as the 
redundant use of pretentious nouns in -ma (e.g. 
peplomata ‘robes’, Acharnians 426, rhakémata 
‘rags’, for rhdké, ibid. 433), periphrasis and high- 
flown vocabulary (e.g. fainon stathm6n ‘from the 
marble halls’, ibid. 449, hugrdén pontion bathus 
‘the depths of the watery waves’, Peace 140), lack 
of the definite article, plural number instead of 
singular (e.g. damata ‘halls’ instead of déma), are 
readapted to everyday contexts and often com- 
bined with trivial or vulgar elements in order to 
intensify the clashing effect. 

“Aristophanes’ ability to see that aspect of 
anything which lends itself most readily to 
comic exploitation” (Dover 1972:14) becomes 
even more evident in his denouncing of the 
increase of technical language — e.g. scientific, 
administrative — at Athens during the sth c, BCE. 
Some of the most common suffixes, like -ma, 
-sis, -ikds and -éf (> -d), which were functional in 
the creation of specialized language, are parodi- 
cally used by Aristophanes to create new comic 
nouns, adjectives or verbs (e.g. dientéreuma, lit. 
‘looking through entrails’, for ‘sharp-sightedness' 
(Clouds 166), leptologd, stenoleskhé, ‘speak and 
talk subtly’ (ibid. 320)). Also note the accumu- 
lation of comic adjectives in -ikus in Knights 
1376-1380 (in order to ridicule the speech of 
young intellectuals with a sophistic training) 
and that of nouns in -sis performed by the ‘Soph- 
ist' Socrates (Clouds 317-319). 

In general, compound words and sophisti- 
cated word-play are characteristic of the diction 
of comedy; they are not confmed to a specific 
linguistic context, ‘marked’ (i.e., with a register 
other than basic) or ‘unmarked’, but they con- 


stitute one of its substantial and omnipresent 
ingredients, something that is to be associated 
with the powerful inventiveness and the skill of 
the comic poet in playing with language. 


6. EPICHARMUS AND THE SYRACUSAN 
COMEDY 


Although the relations between Attic and Syra- 
cusan comedly are far from clear and the extant 
evidence of Syracusan drama is very scant (about 
300 fragments, including some forgeries, of the 
chief representative Epicharmus), yet we are in 
the position to point out certain correlations. 
Epicharmus departed from the basic Doric dia- 
lect of his plays when a parody or imitation of 
serious poetry (especially epic) was involved (e.g. 
fragm. 99 K.-A.,, 121, 150 K.-A.). However, note that 
the Homeric line aphrétér, athémistos anéstids 
estin ekeinos ‘a clanless, lawless and hearthless 
man is he...’ (//. 9.63) appears in Epicharmus 
with some accommodations to the local pho- 
nology: a]phrator athémlistos ajnistios (113,415 
K.-A.). Non-Doric features are also encountered 
in a philosophical environment: cf. 49 K.-A. with 
fonic use of mmén and, if we maintain the authen- 
ticity, 275,1, with the Ionic-(Attic) impf. parésan 
‘were present’ instead of Doric-Syracusan parén; 
it is possible that Epicharmus marked the speech 
of ‘cultivated’ Syracusans with Ionic (or Attic) 
‘innovative’ linguistic features and expressions 
(Cassio 2002:64). The use of lonic-Attic dm for 
Doric-Syracusan ka in 115 K.-A. may suggest that 
foreign speakers also played a role in Syracusan 
comedy. Finally, instances of tragic parody are 
found and are probably to be related to Aeschy- 
lus’ visits to Sicily (221 K.A,, on the Aeschylean 
participle timalphoumenos ‘being honored-pr. 
ptc.mid.masc.’). 
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Comitative 
1. DEFINITION 


The term ‘comitative’ is the label for the gram- 
maticalized expression used to encode accompa- 
niment relations (Stolz et al, 2006:5, 17) between 
an accompanee and a companion: 


(1) Par’ eme élthe met’ autot 
‘He (accompanee) came to my house with 
him (companion)’ (Lys. 3.8.4) 


The relationship between the two entities in 
the comitative construction exhibits different 
dimensions: logical, spatial and temporal (Stolz 
et al. 2006:86, Schlesinger 1995:72, Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2000). From a logical point of view, what 
is asserted about the accompanee (the subject 
in the example) is also true about the compan- 
ion (the prepositional expression). This fact is 
apparent in cases like the following wherein the 
+ focus - particle kai (‘too’, ‘also’) redundantly 
highlights the accompanee (both the Persians 
and Myrsus die); 


(2) Es ten [sc. hodén] empeséntes hoi Pérsai nuk- 
tos diephtharésan |...]- sun dé sphi apéthane 
kai Mursos ho Gugeo 
‘The Persians perished in it (the street) 
during the night [...]. With these fell also 
Myrsus, son of Gyges’ (Hdt. 5,121.4-7) 


From the spatial point of view, both the compan- 
ion and the accompanee are close to each other 
during or at the end of the state of affairs (SoA) 
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(for the development of comitative expressions 
from spatial relators see Stroh 1998). This fact is 
more apparent with location verbs, where a com- 
itative expression can appear as an answer to a 
place-question or as alternative to it (Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2000): 


(3) Epunthdneto par’ hétedi anthropén koiméito, 
eite meta Smérdios toi Kurou eite meta 
dllou teo 
‘He was asking at what man’s side she lay, 
with Smerdis, Cyrus’ son, or with some other’ 
(Hdt. 3.68.13-14) 

(4) Koimésomai dé pot. tés nuktds? é meta tou 
hélikidtou Erétos? 

‘Where shall I sleep at night? With Eros, my 
playmate?’ (Lucian. Dial D. 10.4.13-14) 


From the tempora! point of view their participa- 
tion in the SoA is simultaneous, as the colloca- 
tions of the adverb Adma (‘at the same time’), 
with the adverb kai (‘too’) and the preverb suz- 
(sunapothneéisko ‘to die together with’) show: 


(5) Pés ouk olei kai tonde? |...| Kattoi dédoktai, 
keinos ei sphalesetai, tautéi sin horméi kamé 
sunthanein héma 
‘Oh, how can it not kill him too (scil. Her- 
acles)? [...] And yet | am resolved, if he 
should fall, to perish with him in the self- 
same onslaught’ (Soph. Trach. 718-720) 


From a formal point of view, there are sev- 
eral markers that compete in expressing this 
function (see Crespo 1994, Diaz 1998 and 2003, 
Luraghi 2003, Revuelta Puigdollers 2000): 


i. nominal phrases in the > dative; 

ii. prepositional phrases headed by meta + gen., 
sun/xun + dat. prds + acc., or hama + dat. 
(positive, ‘with’) and dneu/dter/khoris/dikha 
+ gen. (negative, ‘without') (+ Adpositions 
(Prepositions)); 

iii. + adverbs like koinéi ‘together’, Adma ‘simul- 
taneously’, kai ‘too'/‘also’, khoris/dikha/idiai 
‘separately’; 

iv. the > preverb sun- ‘together’; 

v. the predicative adjective mdnos, -é, -on 
‘alone’, ‘without company’; and 

vi. the so-called reciprocal + pronoun allélon 
may appear in some special constructions. 
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Not all these markers behave in the same way, 
and some of the differences among them will 
become apparent in this article. 

This study excludes the much-discussed rela- 
tionship between comitative and > instrumen- 
tal (see Martinez Vazquez 2001) as well as certain 
expressions like the following, usually classified 
as comitative (see Pinkster 1990246 for an inter- 
pretation as predicative): 


(6) Ho dé Kiros [...] ekéleue [...], ei tinas sun 
hdplois idoien exidntas, katakainein 
‘But Cyrus ordered [them] to kill any that 
they saw coming out under [= with] arms’ 
(Xen. Cyr. 4.2.32.5) 


2, ORIENTATION 


Although most works on the comitative focus 
on those cases where the accompanee is the 
subject, it can also occupy the object slot (acc.) 
(+ Direct Object; + Accusative) and other sec- 
ond argument slots in the dative. | will use the 
term ‘orientation’ (Revuelta Puigdollers 2007; 
Stolz et al, 2006:27—40 uses this term in a differ- 
ent sense) to refer to the argument slot occupied 
by the accompanee. With some verbs like pémpa 
‘to send’ the comitative can be oriented towards 
the subject (the subject is the accompanee and 
both the subject and the comitative are engaged 
in the same action (7a)), or towards the object 
(the object is the accompanee and both the 
object and the comitative undergo the same 
process (7b)): 


(7) a. Axid [...] pémpein dé met’ emott sé par’ 
auton grammata 
‘l request you, however [...] to join with 
me yourself in sending him a letter’ (Pl. Ep. 
347c1—3) (Subject-oriented) 
b. Detiterd hoi ton paida épempe met’ allan 
Aiguption diskhilion 
‘Next Cambyses sent his son with two thou- 
sand Egyptians besides’ (Hdt. 3.14.13-14) 
(Object-oriented) 


In contrast, with other verbs like (sun)dokéo 
‘to have/share an opinion’ the comitative can 
be oriented towards the subject (the subject 
is the accompanee and both the subject and 
the comitative cause the same opinion (8a)), or 
towards the dative second argument (the dative 


is the accompanee and both the dative and the 


comitative share the same opinion about some- 
thing (8b)): 


(8) a. Stinide dn soi doké kago [= kai ego] met’ 
auton kalés tou toioutou péri léegein 
‘Apprehend if you conceive me, as well as 
them, to be giving a proper account of this 
matter’, lit. ‘if | and they/with them seem to 
you...’ (Pl. Epin. 973c3—4) (Subject-oriented) 
b. Dei dé mé sol méndi taiita, alla kamoi 
[= kai emoi] meta sot koinéi sundokein 
‘But not you alone must think so; | must 
think so, too, in agreement with you’, lit, 
‘if those things seem to you and me/with 
me...’ (Pl. Pit. 277a3—-4) (Dative-oriented) 


Other cases of comitative oriented towards a 
second argument dative (Beneficiary or Instru- 
mental) appear in the next two examples: 


(9) Mastigi meta kéntron mogis hupeikon 
‘He is [...] hardly obedient to whip and 
spurs’, lit. ‘to whip together with spurs’ (PI. 
Phdr. 253e4) 

(10) Hoi d’ [...] olophurméi te hama meta boés 
ekhronto 
‘Others {...] wailed and cried aloud’, lit. 
‘Others used lamentations together with 
cries’ (Thuc. 7.71.3.6) 


The orientation is relevant because the same 
state of affairs (see pémpo and (sun)dokéo above) 
can be subject to different interpretations 
depending on it. 


3. COORDINATION 


The comitative shares some common features 
with + coordination (Stolz et al. 2006:30-140). 
First of all, as we saw above, both the compan- 
ion and the accompanee have roughly the same 
truth conditions: what is true about the accom- 
panee is also true about the companion. Sec- 
ondly, comitatives sometimes behave in a way 
similar to coordinating conjunctions (see Quirk 
et al. 1985:702, 982-983) and in some languages 
they receive the same markers (Stassen 2000). A 
syntactic reflection of this in Greek seems to be 
those cases where a singular subject with a comii- 
tative agrees ad sensum with a verb in the plural 
(+ Agreement), as in the following example: 
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(u) Kripha dé Deémosthénés meta 
xustrategon Akarndnén spéndontai 
‘But Demosthenes (sg.) and (lit. with) his 
Acamanian colleagues made (pl.) a secret 
treaty’ (Thuc. 3.109.2.4-8) 


ton 


In Standard Modern Greek (SMGk) this is a 
standard use: 


(12) mEpov myyaue Le Ty Yuvaixa Lou ato Tapia: 
[‘persi 'piyame me ti ji'neka mu sto pa'risi| 
(Hellenic National Corpus 43678) 

a, literal meaning: ‘Last year we went with 
my wife to Paris’ 

b. actual meaning: ‘Last year my wife and 
! went to Paris’ 


A third common point is the alternation with the 
same verb between (i) constructions where both 
accompanee and companion occupy different 
argument slots (comitative) and (ii) constructions 
where both occupy the same slot (coordination or 
plural term), as is the case with the so-called inher- 
ent reciprocals (Levin 1993:58—65, Dixon 2005:65- 
66) or symmetric predicates (Revuelta Puigdollers 
1998, 2012). A verb like poleméo ‘to fight' can estab- 
lish a relationship between two or more (groups 
of) entities that either occupy the positions subject 
and comitative (‘A fights with B’ in the sense ‘A is 
B's enemy’) or both occupy the subject position 
(‘A and B fight (against each other)’). In the second 
case, the reciprocal pronoun allelon can underline 
the symmetric use (see 14b), but its presence is not 
compulsory (see 14a; Revuelta Puigdollers 2012): 


(13) Lakedaimonioi |...) epolémoun Athenaiois 
‘The Lacedaemonians [...] were fighting 
the Athenians’ (Xen. Ath. pol. 3.1.6-7) 

a. Hekdteroi |...| erroménds epolémoun 
‘Each side, however, [...] was fighting [with 
eachother] vigorously’ (Xen. Hell. 4.4.14.3-4) 
b. Hoi Lakedaimdnioi kai Athénaioi 
epolémésan [...] pros allélous 

‘The Lacedaemonians and Athenians [...] 
were fighting with each other’ (Thuc. 1.18.3.3) 


(14) 


Although the examples above illustrate sub- 
ject-oriented comitatives, the same alternation 
applies to comitatives oriented to the object and 
second argument datives: suwmbdllé 'A matches 
B with C’ or ‘A matches B and C’; sundokéd 
‘A seems the same to B with C' or ‘A seems the 
same to B and C’. 
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4. ENTITIES 


Most works on the comitative underline the fact 
that the companion refers to human or non- 
human animate entities (see Stolz et al. 200671, 
26, 27, 44). However, this assumption is wrong. 
Companions need rather to belong (or to be 
conceptualized as belonging) to the same entity 
class as the accompanee. If the companion is 
subject-oriented and the subject is a human, the 
companion has to be human, but if, for example, 
the accompanee subject is not human, the com- 
panion has to be not human. In the next two 
examples both accompanee and companion are 
inanimate (ships and rivers, respectively): 


(15) Ploia dé hekatén, hd ex andnkés meta tén 
holkddon xunéplei 
‘And one hundred boats which went with 
the ships by constraint’ (Thuc. 6.44.1) 

(16) [...] tén dllon hapdnton, plen Neilou tot 
Aiguptiou- toutoi gar ouk hoid té esti sum- 
balein dllon potamén 
‘[...] of all rivers, except the Egyptian Nile, 
with which no other river can be compared’ 
(Hdt. 4.53.4-5) 


This feature is relevant, because some markers 
receive different interpretations accordingly. For 
example, Adma + dat. usually expresses simul- 
taneity (17), but when the entity it introduces 
belongs to the same class as the argument to 
which it is oriented, the favored interpretation is 
the comitative (18): 


(17) Hama téi éari pareskeuasménos ho stratos 
ek ton Sardién hormato elén es Abudon 

‘At the beginning of spring [lit. with the 
spring] the army made ready and set forth 
from Sardis to march to Abydos’ (Hdt. 
7:37-5-7) 

Epean apolipei ho Neilos, hoi ikhthues 
entekontes did es tén ilin hdma téi eskhdtoi 
hudati apallassontai 

‘When the Nile falls, the fish have dropped 
theireggsintothe mud before they leave with 
the last of the water [= at the same time as/ 
together with the water]’ (Hdt. 2.93.26-28) 


(18) 


This characteristic, t.e., the fact that the entities 
put into relation belong to the same class, is 
another of the features shared by comitatives 
and coordination. 
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5. LEVELS 


The same function may appear in three different 
levels: either (a) as argument, (b) as additional 
participant (~ adjunct, satellite, etc.) or (c) as 
circumstance. In some cases two comitatives 
can appear juxtaposed within the same sen- 
tence, as in the following example of the verb 
polemeés ‘fight’, where the argument comitative 
refers to the enemy, whereas the satellite comi- 
tative refers to the allies: 


(19) hés polemés6n Tissaphérnei sun tois phugdsi 
tois Milésion 
‘(Saying that) he intended to make war with 
Tissaphernes [enemy] with the aid of the 
Milesian exiles [allies]’ (Xen. Am. 1.1.11.6~8) 


There is a criterion to distinguish argument and 
adjunct comitatives. Adjunct comitatives can 
appear in the structure ‘A and with AB’ (e.g. ‘A died 
and with him B’), as in the following examples (sub- 
ject-oriented and object-oriented, respectively): 


(20) Kai apepémphtheésan présbeis, sun autois dé 
kai para Kurou tatita légontes dngeloi 
‘Ambassadors were accordingly sent, and 
with them went also envoys from Cyrus 
with the same request’ (Xen. Hell. 2.1.7.1-2) 
Pempén ho Kleoménés es tas Athenas kéruka 
exéballe Kleisthénea kai met’ autou allous 
pollous Athénaion 

‘Then Cleomenes first sent a herald to Ath- 
ens demanding the banishment of Cleis- 
thenes and many other Athenians with 
him' (Hdt. 5.70.5-7) 


Such a construction is incompatible with argu- 
ment comitatives and particularly with symmet- 
ric verbs: ‘A speaks and B with him’ (A dialégetai 
kai B pros A) is nongrammatical and not equiva- 
lent to ‘A and B speak (with each other)’ (A kal 
B dialégontai (pros allélous)). This is due to the 
fact that symmetric verbs refer not to two states 
of affairs, but to a single one (Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2000). Positive and negative comitatives 
can appear at a higher level and be equivalent to 
a circumstance meaning ‘when being with’ (see 
Dik et al. 1990): 


22) Sun men soi homos kai en téi polemiai ontes 
p 
tharroiimen, dneu dé soit kai otkade apiénai 
phoboumetha 
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‘With you (= when we are with you) we are 
not afraid even in the enemy's land, while 
without you (= when we are without you) 
we are afraid even to return home’ (Xen. 
Cyr, 5.1.26.2—3) 


6. MARKER CHOICE 


The next subsections discuss the different 
semantic and syntactic classes of comitative 
markers: (6.a.) adverbs, (6.b.) negative mark- 
ers, (6.c.) preverbs and (6.d.) prepositional and 
nominal phrases. The last subsection includes 
some diachronic information. 


6.a, Adverbs 

Adverbs are only marginally included in the 
discussion of comitatives. This section will 
deal only superficially with certain adverbs: 
(i) the positives koinéi ‘together, jointly’ and 
hama ‘simultaneously’, (ii) the focus adverb kai 
‘also’, ‘too’, and (iii) the negatives khoris, dikha 
and ididi ‘separately, apart’. It should be remem- 
bered that except for koinéi the other adverbs 
can also operate as prepositions or + conjunc- 
tions (kat). 

The adverb koinéi mainly conveys the idea 
that the state of affairs establishes some kind of 
relationship between two or more entities that 
occupy either different slots (see 23a, comitative 
structure, ‘A with B’, with explicit or implicit 
companion) or the same slot (see 23b, coordinat- 
ing structure ‘A and B' or plural term): 


(23) a. Epithumé d' égog’ episképsasthai, 6 Kriton, 
koinéi meta sou ef ti |... 
‘And I wish to investigate, Crito, in com- 
mon with you if [...]’ (Pl. Crit. 46d4—5) 
b. Koinéi skepsometha poién ti autén estin 
hékaston 
‘Come now, (I said), let us investigate 
together {we = you and me together| what 
sort of thing is each of these parts’ (Pl. Prt. 
330b6-7) 


As an adverb Adma can behave like koinéi, but 
always with a tinge of temporal simultaneity: 


(24) Sphisi te autois thorubon polun pareikhon 
hama panies eroténtes 
‘All asking together at once they both made 
a great deal of stir amongst themselves’ 


(Thue. 7.44.4.8-9) 
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The term kaican appear as an adverb (‘too’, ‘also’) 
with non-symmetric comitative constructions 
(‘A (with B) too’ version 25a) or as a conjunction 
in any kind of coordinating construction (‘A and 
B', version 25b, see §3): 


(25) a. Def dé mé soi méndi tatita, alla kamoi 
[= kai emoi] meta sou koinél sundokein 
‘But not you alone must think so; I must 
think so, too, in agreement with you’ (PI. 
Plt. 277a3-4) 
b. [...] Adtan ekeindi te kai emoi kai humin 
tois philois koinéi sundokei 
'(But possessing the right to visit this coun- 
try) also whenever it is mutually agreed by 
him and by me and by you the friends' (PI. 
Ep. 346b4-5) 


Although these markers (koinéi, hdma, kat) can 
appear when the relationship is established 
between entities occupying the same slot (coor- 
dinating construction or plural), they are not 
compatible (except for kai as a coordinating 
conjunction) with symmetric readings (see 
§3) and therefore they are in complementary 
distribution with allelon (marker of both reci- 
procity and symmetry). For example, in com- 
bination with the verb poleméo the adverb 
koinéi always refers to the allies (adjunct comita- 
tive) and to their common fight against another 
entity (the entities appear as subject and comita- 
tive (26a), or both coordinated in subject posi- 
tion (26b)): 


(26) a. Hoti hétoimos eié koinéi polemein kai 
summdadkhesthai kai sunekbdllein tous 
Héllénas ek tés basiléds 
‘(Also for the purpose of assuring him) 
that he was ready to make war together 
[with him against someone else], to be his 
ally and to aid him in driving the Greeks 
out of the territory of the King’ (Xen. Hell. 
3.2.13.4—6) 

b. Hai te Lakedaimoni6n nées kai hai tén 
xummadkhon kai hai basiléos koinéi ton 
pdlemon polemotnton 

‘The galleys of the Lacedaemonians, those 
of their confederates and the king’s galleys 
shall make the war jointly [= as allies]’ 
(Thuc. 8.58.7.2-3) 


On the contrary, the reciprocal pronoun allélén 
imposes a symmetric reading and the coordi- 
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nated subjects refer to the enemies (argument 
comitative): 


(27) HoiLakedaimoniotkaiAthenaiot epolémésan 
[...] prés allélous 
‘The Lacedaemonians and 
nians fought [.. 
(Thuc.1.18.3.2-3) 


the Athe- 
.]| against each other’ 


The negative adverbs khoris, dikha and ididi 
‘separately, apart’ operate as opposites of koinéi, 
hama and kai. The first two can express the spa- 
tial separation in comitative (28a) or coordinat- 
ing structures (28h): 


(28) a. Ho dé etinkhane men khoris katakeitme- 
nos éti meta deipnon 
‘Now it chanced that he (scil. Leontiades) 
was still reclining by himself [= without 
company/away from anyone] on his couch 
after dinner’ (Xen. Hell. 5.4.7.6—-7) 
b. Hemeis dé ti an légoimen, éphé, peri tout 
oikade apelthdntes hékastoi khoris einai? 
‘Why, said he, should we talk about going 
back home and being separated from one 
another [...]?' (Xen. Cyr. 6.1.8.2-3) 


The three of them can also establish a distrib- 
utive reading of plural or coordinated nouns 
(Scha 1984), and in this case they may appear 
in redundant combination with the quantifiers 
hékastos and hekdteros ‘each’, ‘every’, in contrast 
to the collective readings imposed by koinéi, 
as their combination with bouletiomai shows 
in the following examples, where the subjects 
make a different decision (adrxdntai idiai hékas- 
tos... bouleiesthai) or the same decision (koinéi 
bouleudmetha ego te kai si): 


(29) Pés d' an mdallon en makhais hettdinto 
dnthropoi é epeidan arxéntai idiai hékastos 
peri tés hautou soterias bouleiesthai? 

‘How could men be more easily defeated in 
battle than when they begin to think each 
of his own individual safety?’ (Xen. Cyr. 
8.1.2.4—6) 

Koinéi bouleudmetha ego te kal st es tinos 
an auton pémpoimen [...] 

‘Shall you and I consult together on the 
question of whose school we shall send 
him to [...]’ (Pl. Thg. 125a6-8) 


~~” 
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6.b. Negative Comitatives 

Negative comitative expressions (dneu, ater, 
khGéris, dikha ‘without’) occupy a special position 
within the general frame discussed in this arti- 
cle. They can alternate with positive comitative 
satellites or adjuncts (stn, metd) in combination 
with verbs like érkhomai ‘to come/go with/with- 
out somebody’: 


(31) a. Oute niin Thébatous elthein dneu Arkddon 
eis Lakedaimona 
‘Nor had the Thebans at present come to 
Lacedaemon without the Arcadians' (Xen. 
Hell, 7.1.23.9-24.1) 
b. Elthdntes dé Athenaze meta Korinthion 
‘Going together with the Corinthians to 
Athens’ (Thuc. 5.32.6.2-3) 


This alternation between positive and negative 
markers is not possible with comitative argu- 
ments. For example in combination with verbs 
like dialégomai ‘to talk with’, it is possible ‘to talk 
with someone’, but not ‘to talk without someone’ 
in the sense ‘not to talk with someone’. 


(32) Toiaitta men pros Hermogénén te dielékhthé 
kai pros tous dllous 
‘This was the tenor of his conversation with 
Hermogenes and with the others’ (Xen. 
Mem. 4.8.0.8-11.1) 


When both a positive and a negative comitative 
appear juxtaposed in the same clause and they 
are not in an appositional function, the positive 
is a verbal argument, whereas the negative is a 
satellite: 


(33) Eiréménon dneu allélon méte spéndesthai téi 
méte polemein 
‘There was a stipulation which forbade 
either state to make war or peace with any- 
one [argument] without the consent of the 
other [adjunct]’ (Thuc. 5.39.3.4) 


A second difference is that they are not just the 
negative version of positive comitatives, as usu- 
ally stated in commentaries (dneu ‘without’ = ou 
metd ‘not with’). Negative comitatives convey 
the idea that the state of affairs in which the 
accompanee is involved does take place, but that 
the companion does not take part in it, as in the 
following examples: 
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(34) Peter came without John 
a. ‘Peter came’ 
b. ‘John did not come' 
(35) Aneu Athenaién kai xunépsan pros Seli- 
nountious to préton pélemon 
‘Without the Athenians they had begun 
the war against the Selinuntians’ (Thuc. 
6.13.2.2-3) 
a. They had begun the war against the 
Selinuntians 
b. The Athenians had NOT begun the war 
against the Selinuntians 


When a sentence with positive comitative is 
negated at least three possibilities arise (+ focus). 
The negation can affect (a) the companion (‘not 
with’ = ‘without’), (b) the accompanee (the state 
of affairs takes place in both cases, but does not 
hold for one of the participants), or (c) both (the 
state of affairs does not take place at all): 


(36) Peter did not come with John 

a. ‘Peter came, but John did not come’ 
(companion’s negation) = ‘Peter came 
without John’ 

b. ‘Peter did not come, but John did’ 
(accompanee’s negation) 

c. ‘Neither Peter nor John came’ (state of 
affairs’ negation) 


The first two cases are exemplified in the follow- 
ing passages. In the first, Intaphrenes (accom- 
panee, subject) did act (e/é tatita pepoiékds), but 
without (= ‘not with’, ou sun keinoisi) other peo- 
ple's help (companion, comitative), whereas in 
the second the generals (accompanee, subject) 
did not join (auéte ton ataktotinta epafete) in the 
actions committed by Xenophon (companion, 
comitative, sun emoi): 


(37) Dareios dé arrédesas me koindi ldgoi hoi 
hex pepoiékotes éosi tata, metapempdme- 
nos héna hékaston apepeirdto gnémés, et 
sunépainot eisi toi pepoiéméndi. Epeite 
de exémathe hés ou sun keinoisi eié taitta 
pepoiekds, élabe auton te ton Intaphrénea kai 
tous paidas autott kai tows oikéious pantas. 
‘Darius, fearing that the six had done this 
by common consent, sent for each and 
asked his opinion, whether they approved 
what had been done; and being assured 
that Intaphrenes had not acted with their 
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help, he seized Intaphrenes with his sons 
and all his household.’ (Hdt. 3.119.3-8) 
Dikaios épaion autous kai humeis kate- 
dikasate. ékhontes xiphé, vu pséphous, 
paréstate, kai exén humin epikourein autois, 
ei eboilesthe: alla ma Dia otite toutois 
epekoureite otite sun emoi ton ataktoiinta 
epaiete. 

‘But you rendered judgment yourselves 
that | was justified in striking those men; 
for you stood by, with swords, not bal- 
lots, in your hands, and it was within your 
power to come to their aid if you chose; 
but, by Zeus, you would neither give those 
people aid nor would you join with me in 
striking such as violated discipline.’ (Xen. 
An, 5.8.21.1—22.1) 


The adjective mdnos (‘alone’ = ‘without any com- 
pany’) can also be considered a negative comi- 
tative expression, although it is a predicative 
adjective: 


(39) Monos élthen eis to héniopoieion 
‘Socrates went alone [= without company | 
to the saddler’s shop’ (Xen. Mem. 4.2.8.3-4) 


Therefore, the relation between positive and 
negative comitatives is not biunivocal: (i) nega- 
tive comitatives cover only the adjunct level 
of positive comitatives; (ii) they are equivalent 
only to one of the negations of their positive 
counterparts. 


6.c. Preverbs 

The preposition sun/xun can appear as a comi- 
tative preverb (sun-/xun-) and keeps this value 
till modern times (SMGk ergdzomai ‘to work’ / 
synergdzomai ‘to collaborate’), whereas the 
other prepositions lack this use. Among many 
other uses (Revuelta Puigdollers 2007), this pre- 
verb establishes a relationship between two or 
mure entities that can appear in a comitalive 
(A sunérkhetai B ‘A meets B’) or coordinating 
structure (A kai B sunérkhontai ‘A and B meet’): 


(40) Edeité mou [...| prdton mén peri dialiseos 
sunelthein haut6i 
'He begged me, first to meet him regarding 
a settlement’ (Dem. Or. 42.11.5-7) 

(41) Es ten Salamina sunélthon hoi stratégoi apo 
tén eiréménon polion 
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‘The generals from the aforementioned cit- 
ies met at Salamis’ (Hdt. 8.49.1-2) 


As in previous cases, the cumitative can be ori- 
ented to the subject, object or argument datives 
(see §2). Among the main effects of this preverb 
are (a) the incorporation of comitative satel- 
lites as arguments in the predicate frame and 
(b) the inversion of the comitative relationship 
(see Asensio 1998), For example, the simple verb 
polemé6 establishes that the main actor (accom- 
panee, subject, A) has a hostile relationship with 
someone (companion, comitative argument, 
B) and may or may not count on the help of 
some allies (companion, comitative satellite, 
C). In contrast, the compound verb sumpoleméo 
establishes that the allies (companion, subject, 
C) join with someone (accompanee, comitative 
argument, A) against a third entity (companion, 
comitative argument/adjunct, B). In the next 
examples the Athenians are the accompanee, 
but they appear as subject with poleméo and as 
comitative with sumpoleméo: 


(42) Athénaivi d’ hos polemésontes met’ autén 
pareskeuazonto 

‘While the Athenians made preparations 
to go to war along with them [the allies|' 
(Plut, Dem. 23.1.4-2.1) 

Pdntas gar dé kat’ arkhas toti polémou Lake- 
daimonioi hdsous ldboien en téi thaldasséi 
hos polemious diéphtheiron, kai tous meta 
Athénaion xumpolemointas kai tous méde 
meth’ hetéron. 

‘For at the commencement of the war, all 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at 
sea were treated by them as enemies and 
indiscriminately slaughtered, whether they 
were allies of the Athenians or neutrals.’ 
(Thuc. 2.67.4.10—-13) 


(43) 


6.d. Nominal and Prepositional Phrases 
Some of these markers behave only as argu- 
ments (prds + acc.) and some just as satellites 
(hama + dat. and the negative PPs), whereas 
others can occupy both levels. Within this last 
group the dative usually occupies an argument 
slot, whereas metd + gen. and sun + dat. appear 
mostly as satellites; this distribution is consistent 
when there are juxtaposed both an argument 
and an adjunct comitative (see example 19). 
The dative, in the early stages with no prepo- 
sition but later reinforced by suin/xun or hdma, 
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marks the comitative relationship as early as 
Homer (+ Epic Diction). After Homer the prepo- 
sition meta + gen. develops a comitative value 
from its earlier spatial one (Luraghi 2003:250- 
252) and is used largely in + Attic, whereas szi71/ 
xun + dat. seems to be used by Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon and in poetry (except Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes), but is more scarcely represented in 
Attic and in prose (Mommsen 18951, Schwyzer 
1950:487). The late incorporation of metd as a 
comitative marker accounts for the fact that the 
only preposition used as a comitative preverb is 
sun}x1n. 

Pros + acc. derives from a directive mean- 
ing (‘towards’, ‘against’) and restricts its comita- 
tive meaning to contexts where the predicate 
establishes some kind of abstract relationship 
between two entities (dialégomai ‘to talk with/ 
to’, makhomai ‘to fight with’, sumbdallo ‘to match 
with’). With other verbal classes, however, such 
as movement verbs, prds is always understood 
as a directive expression and other markers have 
to be used instead for expressing company, as in 
the following examples with the verb etmi: 


(44) Eddkei |...) asphalds pros Seuthen iénai 
‘Tt seemed that he might go to Seuthes in 
safety’ (Xen. Am. 7.2.17.2-3) 

(45) Pantes men elégete sun Seuthét iénai 
‘Every one of you spoke in favour of going 
with Seuthes' (Xen. An. 7.6.14.3) 


The PP Adma + dat. is mainly temporal (‘at 
the same time as’) and the comitative meaning 
(‘together with’) must be considered in classical 
Greek rather a conversational implicature from 
a synchronic point of view (i.e., if A and B came 
at the same time perhaps they came together), 
although the grammaticalization path is gener- 
ally comitative > temporal (Heine and Kuteva 
2004) and the comitative use appears already in 
Homer. 

From metdé derives SMGk me + ace. by loss of 
the second element and extension of the accusa- 
tive at the expense of the genitive as happens 
with many other prepositions. This preposition 
alternates with mazi + gen. (only + clitic pro- 
nouns); the latter also functions as an adverb 
(‘together') and may reinforce me + acc. (mazi 
me ‘together with’) replacing ancient koinéi (see 
above koinéi metd/sun ‘together with’). The main 
negative comitative prepositions in SMGk are 
xwpis [xo'ris] + acc. and dlywes ['dixos] + acc. 
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(more formal). The dative is Jost in SMGk and 
both Adama and prés have been replaced by me + 
acc, in their comitative use. The preposition sun 
is restricted to Katharevousa expressions, but 
still appears as a preverb. 
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ANTONIO REVUELTA 


Comparative Clauses 


Comparative clauses describe a situation which 
is assigned an equal or similar status to the one 
referred to by the main clause. The correlated 
clauses tend to share a common background, 
while ellipsis in the comparative clause is very 
common (Revuelta Puigdollers 2006). Compara- 
tive clauses (Humbert 1960, Revuelta Puigdollers 
2006) may express the same modalities (+ Mood 
and Modality) as + relative clauses and -+ con- 
ditionals. Unlike Modern English, which distin- 
guishes between equative (as) and similative 
(dike) comparatives, Ancient Greek distinguishes 
between ~+comparisons based on manner or 
quality and those based on quantity, degree or 
intensity. 

Comparatives of the first type typically 
express a qualitative measurement of the main 
predicate’s referent, and function as predicate 
+ adjuncts (+ Predicative Constituents) of man- 
ner. The parameter of the comparison is the 
manner in which an action is carried on (Biraud 
1984). They are introduced by relative adverbs 
(+ Adverbs; > Adverbs (Morphological Aspects 
of )) such as hosper, hds, kathdper, holon, hépos, 
héi, héiper, hdpéi, hate, hdste (epic and Hdt.), eitte 
(Hom.). In the main clanse, a correlative demon- 
strative may be uscd, such as azités, horitos, toiotitos, 
héde, homoiés, hésaitos and epic tos, has, tolos. 


(1) hedrdn dé hotitds allélous hos en selenéi 
‘They saw each other as by the moonlight’ 
(Thuc. 7.44.2) 


The second term of the comparison is very 
fre-quently generic, in which case, especially 
in similes, a temporal conjunction (- Tempo- 
ral Clauses; + Conjunctions (Subordinating)) 
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is combined with the comparative: hos hdédte, 
hos hopéte ‘as when’, For hypothetical second 
terms the comparative may combine — even 
blend — with conditional conjunctions: Adsper 
(an) ei, ‘( just) as if’. Comparatives of the second 
type express a quantitative measurement — the 
degree or extent — of the main predicate’s refer- 
ent and function as predicate adjuncts with the 
semantic function of intensity. They are intro- 
duced by hoson, hdsdi, ‘as much as’. Correlative 
demonstratives are tosoutéi, tosoiton, téso(n), 
tdsdi, tos (epic). These correlative constructions 
may express proportion: 


(2) kdsét dé presbiteros gignoito, mallon [...] 
aspdzoito an (sc. khrémata) 
‘The older he grew the more he would love 
(sc. wealth)’ (Pl. Resp. 549b) 


Comparative clauses are also used as - disjuncts, 
Le., as comment parenthetical clauses with a dis- 
junct status (Crespo et al. 2003, Revuelta Puig- 
dollers 2006), modifying the propositional content 
of the sentence with reference to different domains 
of modality, namely, evidential (Adsper sw légeis 
‘as you say’), deontic (Adsper édei ‘as was neces- 
sary’) or epistemic (Adson idmen ‘as far as we 
know’). Less frequently, they act as stylistic dis- 
juncts modifying the speech act: kathdper proteron 
eipon ‘as | said before’, Ads (épos) eipein ‘so to say’. 

Comparative clauses may express mere anal- 
ogy between two objects or whole situations 
(Humbert 1960:209): 


(3) Adsper gar zdiou tén dpsedn aphairetheisén 
akhreiottai td hélon, howtos ex historias 
anairetheisés tés alétheias to kataleipOmenan 
autés anophelés ginetai dieégéma 
‘As a living creature, deprived of its eyes, 
becomes completely useless, so if you take 
truth from history, what is left is an unprofit- 
able tale’ (Pol. 1.14.6) 


These comparisons may express emphatic addi- 
tion and accordingly, an additive particle (ka ) is 
likely to follow the correlate: 


(4) Alkibiddés...hdsper hoi... athlétai proteiiontes 
amelotst tés askéseds, houtd kakeinos 
emélésen hautou 
‘Alkibiades, just as athletes, once they win, 
neglect their training, (so) he too neglected 
himself’ (Xen. Mem. 1.2.23) 
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Revuelta Puigdollers (2006) has explained 
such constructions as + focus marking devices. 
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RAFAEL MARTINEZ 


Comparative Method 
1. DEFINITION 


The comparative method (CM) aims at identify- 
ing groups of genetically related languages and, 
in some cases, reconstructing their ancestor. It 
allows for explaining irregularities of a linguistic 
pattern as a result of the alteration of regular 
patterns produced by determinable linguistic 
changes. Thus, we can compare e.g. the vowel 
systems of Mycenaean, Attic, Boeotian, Laco- 
nian and so on, and try to obtain a ‘Common 
Greek’ vowel system, or explain the appearance 
of -é in Ionic and Attic in words such as niké 
‘victory’, phoné ‘sound’, as opposed to Laconian 
or Aeolian nika@, phénd, as a change from 4 to é 
in the former dialects. 

The following conditions make the CM 
possible: 


a. The arbitrariness of the relationship between 
signifier and signified in Saussure’s terms. 

b. The systematic character of languages; in 
Meillet’s (1903/1939:475) words, every lan- 
guage is ‘un systéme ot tout se tient et a un 
plan d’une merveilleuse rigueur (‘a system 
where everything fits together and has a mar- 
vellously rigorous pattern’). 

c. The regularity of sound Jaws (~ Phonetic 
Law). Sound changes are not random; instead, 
every sound tends to change in the same 
manner in similar contexts in a given period. 

d. The existence of regular correspondences. 
The CM does not work with isolated phe- 
nomena. Thus the similarity of German haben 
and Latin habeo is not significant — even 
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though both verbs have similar forms and 
the same meaning — because it is an isolated 
correspondence and the similarity is simply 
due to chance. It must also be determined 
whether a similarity is due to common origin 
from a protolanguage or whether a loan is 
involved; for example, the coincidence of Gk, 
(Dor.) sasamon, Myc. sa-sa-ma, and Akkad. 
sSamassamu(m) ‘sesame’ is the result of an 
Akkadian loan into Greek. 


On the other hand, systematic correspondences 
such as Gr. p-: Lat. p- : Skt. p-: Goth. f in words 
such as Gk. podds (genitive) : Lat. pedis (id.) : Skt. 
pad-, Goth. fotus ‘foot’; or Gk. patér : Lat. pater : 
Skt. pitar- : Goth. fadar ‘father’; or Gk. plérés : Lat. 
plenus : Skt. purnd- : Goth. fulls ‘full’ indicate that 
these languages have a common ancestor (the 
protolanguage we call Proto-Indo-European), 
and that the initial consonant comes from an 
Indo-European voiceless labial plosive *p that 
is preserved in Greek, Sanskrit and Latin, but 
altered into the fricative fin Gothic. 

The CM can be applied to phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax, semantics and vocabulary, but 
it is in phonetics and morphology that the best 
results have been obtained. 


2. THE FOUNDERS OF THE METHOD 


Sir William Jones (1746-1794) is considered to be 
the founder of comparative linguistics because 
he pointed out many similar linguistic features 
in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin at a talk deliy- 
ered before the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
India, in 1786. But other scholars before him 
had observed common features in different lan- 
guages, such as Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588), a 
Florentine merchant who traveled to India and 
noticed similarities between Sanskrit and Italian 
words; Georg Stiernhielm (1598-1672), a Swedish 
linguist and poet who tried to prove that Gothic 
was at the origin of all other languages; or Hervas 
y Panduro (1735-1809), aJesuit philologist, author 
of a Catalog of the languages (Madrid, 1800-5, 6 
volumes) in which he attempted to determine 
the origin and relationship of different peoples 
on the basis of their languages. 

After these precursors, the Danish linguist Ras- 
mus Rask (1787-1832) andthe German Franz Bopp 
(1791-1867) began to work out a method of anal- 
ysis that would enable them to study these phe- 
nomena scientifically. Rask established a series 
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of regular phonetic correspondences, and Bopp 
attempted to reconstruct the morphological 
paradigm of the ancestor language through a 
systematic comparison of the paradigms of vari- 
ous languages that are derived from it. 

They were later followed by Jacob Grimm 
(1785-1863), who was the first to formulate a 
sound law (later named after him) which estab- 
lishes the correspondences between the conso- 
nants of Proto-Indo-European and Germanic; 
August Friedrich Pott (1802-1887), who tried to 
study etymology on new scientific bases; and 
August Schleicher (1821-1867), who introduced 
much-needed accuracy into linguistic analysis. 


3. STEPS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 


The CM in phonetic reconstruction (i.e. at 
its most basic level) is applied in a series of 
steps, which, briefly, are as follows (cf. Rankin 
2003:187): 


a, Establishment of potential cognate lists, that 
is, lists of words with the same or similar 
meaning and with similar form that display 
regular phonetic correspondences. Obvi- 
ously, the linguistic items used for compari- 
son must be taken from the most ancient 
attestations in each language. Thus Myce- 
naean data are especially valuable, in spite 
of the difficulties in interpreting the writing. 
Furthermore, the signified of cognate words 
must be the same or, if different, explicable 
by a likely + semantic change. 

, Preliminary reconstruction of the proto-pho- 
nemes. If the development of a given pho- 
neme in a reconstructed language presents 
two or more results in a language A that 
correspond to only one in a language B, we 
either must reconstruct two sounds of the 
protolanguage and suppose that they merged 
in B, or else establish the phonetic conditions 
that explain the twofold outcome observed 
in A. In this process, it has to be determined 
whether results are in complementary distri- 
bution, as the same phoneme can have differ- 
ent developments depending on its context. 
Thus, correspondences such as Gk. génos : 
Lat. genus : Skt. janas vs. Gk. géneos > génaus, 
Lat. generis, Skt. janasas (‘race’, ‘kin’) and of 
Gk. esti, Lat. est, Skt. asti ‘he/she/it is’ can be 
explained as different evolutions of the same 
phoneme in complementary distribution: *s 
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in final position (or before a stop in other 
examples) has been maintained in the three 
languages, whereas between vowels it is pre- 
served in Sanskrit, undergoes rhotacism in 
Latin and disappears in Greek. 

c. Description of the phonological and phonetic 
features corresponding to every phoneme 
reconstructed in the protolanguage. In this 
phase it is important to take into account 
typological data. If we have a phoneme a ina 
language A and a phoneme 6 in a language B, 
we can determine what the more usual direc- 
tion of the change is (a > 6 or 6 > a), or if it 
is necessary to posit a phoneme x which can 
change into both a and d. Thus if Skt. a corre- 
sponds to Gk. and Lat. a, e, 0, it is more likely 
that the three PIE vowels had conflated in 
Sanskrit than that there was an unmotivated 
split of PIE *a in both Greek and Latin. 


4. PROBLEMS OF THE CM 


4.a. Sound Laws and Other Madels of Change 
The + Neogramniarians postulated blind sound 
laws (Lautgesetze) with no exceptions; they con- 
ceived a sound law as a physical change that acts 
regularly and mechanically, irrespective of the 
words affected or of the speakers involved. Other 
models of linguistic change were presented as 
alternatives to the Neogrammarian pattern, as 
for instance the variationist or lexical diffusion- 
ist models, according to which a change does not 
apply to all lexical items at the same time and 
attention is given to the social factors involved 
in the process (cf. Chen and Wang 1975, Labov 
2007); Adrados, Bernabé and Mendoza (2010:83- 
85) presented a more flexible model of sound 
change necessary to analyze complex evolutions 
such as the ones involving the reconstructed PIE 
resonants and laryngeals. 


4.b. Mechanical Nature of the CM 

There has been criticism of several aspects of 
the CM; first of all its mechanicalness, which 
basically resulted in two somewhat dangerous 
excesses in the method (Bonfante 1945): (a) the 
tendency to “compromise”, that is, the practice 
by which, when two results of the same ori- 
gin are irreconcilable, an intermediate one is 
postulated which is neither one nor the other, 
with no further interest in the adequacy of such 
a reconstruction. As a result of this principle 
the interdental spirant */ was reconstructed for 
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Proto-Indo-European in order to account for 
unclear correspondences such as Gk. ¢ versus 
Skt. s in words like Gk. tékton : Skt. tdksan- 
‘carpenter’. (b) The tendency to mechanical 
addition that consists of tracing back to the 
proto-language every variant that appears in the 
recorded derived stages. 


4.c. Realism 

The realism of reconstruction is also open to 
discussion, because it is clear that reconstructed 
proto-languages are in reality diasystems, that is, 
systems which incorporate date from different 
levels (such as time or dialect variants). Harrison 
(2003), while admitting that the CM is the condi- 
tio sine qua non for the reconstruction of linguis- 
tic prehistory, points out both those limitations 
derived from the interaction of language data 
and the method as well as others imposed by the 
method itself. As he demonstrates, the cognacy 
of grammatical objects cannot be determined 
by the CM, while genetic relatedness cannot be 
established on the basis of the putative cognacy 
of such objects. Cf. further Lass (1993 and 1997). 


5. USEFULNESS 


The CM has not been superseded. Although more 
recent linguistic methods undoubtedly have 
their merits, there is a series of phenomena in 
Greek grammar which are accurately explained 
by the CM. This is the case in correspondences of 
the type te/éo ‘to fulfil’, pdlos ‘pivot’, Aitklos ‘circle, 
wheel’ (which represent a threefold outcome of 
the voiceless labiovelar *k*-+ , which evolved to 
t- before e, to p- before o and to &- before u) or 
in inflection of the type p/hdros ‘a large piece of 
cloth’, phdrea > pharé, Myc. pe-we-a, (original 
s-stems with loss of intervocalic -s-, Myc. a, 
representing /ha/, that is, the stage of aspiration 
of -s- that precedes its loss). In fact, the phase 
of prehistoric Greek that we usually refer to as 
Proto-Greek or Common Greek is the result of 
the application of the CM on the historical Greek 
dialects (+ Proto-Greek and Common Greek). 
The examples can easily be multiplied, show- 
ing the benefits of the CM in the study of Greek 
(+ Indo-European Linguistic Background). 
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Comparison 
1. INTRODUCTION 


As is well known, the label “comparative con- 
struction” defines the construction in which an 
entity X, the comparee, is compared to an entity 
Y, the standard of comparison, against a param- 
eter P. 

From a logical point of view, there are three 
possibilities, illustrated by examples (1) to (3): 
that X, against the parameter chosen, is superior 
to Y as in (1), that X is inferior, as in (2), or that X 
is equal to Y, as in (3). The labels by which these 
different states of affaires are indicated are: com- 
parative of majority, comparative of minority, 
and comparative of equality. 


(1) jill is more clever than Jack 
(2) Jill ts less clever than Jack 
(3) Jill is (as) clever as Jack 
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There can be two other additional elements 
essential to the comparative pattern but these 
are not obligatory: the parameter marker, i.e., 
the element that expresses the degree according 
to which the parameter is evaluated, and the 
pivot, the element that formally introduces the 
standard. 


1a. Parameter Marker 

When the parameter marker is expressed (in 
many of the world's languages this element can 
be omitted or does not even exist), it can be 
expressed by means of synthetic morphology 
like in Eng. fong-er or analytic morphology as 
in Eng. more beautiful. Greek belongs to those 
languages where the parameter marker has to be 
expressed, and both techniques are used. 

As already mentioned, from a morphological 
point of view, in Ancient Greek the compara- 
tive could be both synthetic and analytic, ie., 
the comparative degree could be formed either 
by means of two different suffixes, both of IE 
origin: -éon as in glukion ‘sweeter’ and -teros as in 
iskhurdteros ‘stronger’, or by means of the com- 
parative form of the > adverb mdla ‘very’: mallon 
‘more’, as in (4): 


(4) hé te ait pége khariestdté hupo tés platdnou 
rhei mala psukhrow hidatos 
‘and moreover the source under the platanus 
flows with very fresh water’ (Plt. Padr. 230b) 


Even though the two suffixes basically show 
a complementary distribution, however in a 
very few cases they can occur attached to the 
same adjectival base: see, for example, the forms 
thdsson and takhuteros, both attested compara- 
tive forms of takhus ‘fast’ and both meaning 
‘faster’. It is very likely that the form takhiiteros, 
first documented in Herodotus, was diatopically 
marked with respect to thdsson. 

However, it has been long observed that mdt- 
lon was regularly followed by the conjunction é 
while in prose it could also be followed by the 
+ genitive. 

According to the common opinion, the suffix 
-on had an intensifying function, whereas -teras 
had an oppositive one. Interestingly, this suffix 
also occurs with a highly restricted number of 
nominal stems as in kunteros ‘shameless’ (lit. 
‘more dog-like’). 

However, recently a different analysis has 
been proposed by interpreting the data within 
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a typological perspective: according to this per- 
spective, the suffix -ter- would ultimately derive 
from the root *terhg- ‘go over, surpass’ (for the 
details see Baldi and Cuzzolin 2010). 


ub. Pivot 

The pivot is usually represented by a conjunc- 
tion explicitly dedicated to this function such as 
Eng. than or by a multifunctional conjunction 
such as Gk. é. 

There is a limited set of strategies exploited 
among the world’s languages in order to express 
comparison. According to Leon Stassen (1985; 
2001), for instance, from a formal viewpoint, 
i.e., the way the standard is expressed, there are 
six basic types: allative comparative, locative 
comparative, conjoined comparative, separative 
comparative, + particle comparative, “exceed” 
(or, better, “surpass”) comparative (see also 
Heine 1997). 


2. COMPARISON OF MAJORITY 


In Ancient Greek, from the oldest documents 
onwards, two strategies are by far the most fre- 
quent: the first is the so-called separative com- 
parative, in which the standard of comparison is 
expressed by the genitive as in (5) below: 


(5) Adsson phérterds eimi séthen 
‘how much stronger | am than you’ (Hom. 
If. 1.186) 


The label “separative’ is due to the fact that there 
is commonly accepted a hypothesis that the 
genitive in this function preserves the original 
separative function of the ablative (still present 
in Latin, for instance), with which the genitive 
merged in a pre-historical age of Greek. It is 
worth mentioning that in Modern Greek the 
standard is prevailingly expressed by means of 
the preposition apo ‘from’ plus the > accusative 
case: 


(6) O Tiévwyys etvar cEumvotepos and thy EAévy 
[o ‘janis 'ine eksi'pnoteros a’po tin e'‘leni| 
‘John is cleverer than Helen’ (see Holton 
et al. 1997:471) 


This comparative pattern is the most frequent 
in the history of Greek and abundantly docu- 
mented until late Greek. 
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(7) dr’ dn moi ethelésais, 6 Hiéron, diégésasthai 
ha eikos eidénai se béltion emoi? 
‘Would you really like, o Hieron, to illustrate 
to me things that you probably know better 
than I do?’ (Xen. Hier. 1.1) 

(8) légon toi Phoinikos ouk einai kheirdn oude 
presbiteros 
‘saying that he was neither weaker nor older 
than Phoenix’ (Plut. Alex. 24.110) 


The particle comparative, expressed by the 
conjunction é, also altested in the uldest or 
archaizing authors as ée (from éwe), functionally 
corresponds to Lat. quam or Eng. than. 


(9) gtipessin poli: philterai é alékhoisin 
‘much dearer to vultures than to their 
spouses’ (Hom. If. 11.162) 


When the standard is expressed by the geni- 
tive, both standard and comparee are conceived 
as belonging to the same non-finite but virtu- 
ally closed set or class of elements, cognitively 
homogeneous: the two elements are singled out 
from many others. By contrast, when the stan- 
dard is introduced by é the two qualities or the 
two entities compared belong to two different 
sets of elements, cognitively conceived as het- 
erogeneous (Cuzzolin 2011:5). 

However, from a diachronic point of view, it 
has been already observed that the two patterns 
could be interchangeable: “dans la pratique, 
hormis les exemples quasi-proverbiaux de qual- 
ité-étalon, les deux tournures sont également 
possibles quand il s'agit bien de deux objets...: 
ainsi on peut dire, sans différence appreciable, 
udAdov tod Stovtos (mallon toi déontos| et padMov 
¥ Set [madllon é dei|" (Humbert 1972:411). This 
accounts for the fact that the pattern with the 
genitive progressively took over the function of 
the pattern introduced by the particle and turns 
out to be much more frequent in later Greek 
down to Modern Greek. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that in Ancient 
Greek, like in other old Indo-European lan- 
puages, the adjective could occur in its com- 
parative form without being accompanied by 
any standard of comparison, which remained 
implicit: 


(10) kai pdlin en tdi autdi pséphismati polu 
saphésteron kal pikréteron graphei 
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‘and again in the same decree he writes 


even more clearly and vindictively’ (Dem. 
Cor, 127) 


In this case the implicit comparison is with the 
previously quoted line from the same decree. 
In other cases, however, a strictly comparative 
context is absent and the comparative form 
can exclusively be justified as an intensifier of 
the adjectival content; in this case its meaning 
corresponded to “rather X, very X”. It means 
thal nut every adjective or adverb occurring in 
the comparative form corresponds to a “true” 
comparative but rather corresponds to what is 
frequently called “elative’, i.e, a form with a 
comparative or superlative meaning: the elative 
form of guod is very good, rather good. In Adra- 
dos’s words: “Subsisten comparatives que no son 
otra cosa que adjetivos de sentido especial no 
incluidos en sistema : tipo... Od. 21.132 vewtepés 
{nedterds] (sic) eit [eimi] ‘soy demasiado joven” 
(1992:350). The elative employment of adjectives 
and adverbs is well documented throughout the 
history of Greek. 

In Ancient Greek there is also another strat- 
egy to express the comparative of majority, even 
though it is frequently overlooked in grammars 
and handbooks. It consists of a verb meaning ‘to 
surpass’ or ‘to exceed’: 


(u) ét’ ephdmen sé perl phrénas émmenai allan 
‘| thought you had a better mind than any 
other man’ (Hom. //, 17.171) 


This construction is also rather common in post- 
Homeric Greek, and several verbs are used in 
this pattern, just as in Latin: beside the + Aeolic 
form of the + infinitive periémmenai in + tme- 
sis, corresponding to perteinai, very frequent is 
huperbdllein ‘to surpass, to exceed’ (for instance, 
Xen. Hell. 5.3.21); moreover, the verb perielatinein 
‘to go over’ (Aristoph. Equ. 887), that occurs less 
frequently (Andersen 1980). 


3. COMPARATIVE OF MINORITY 


Much less attested and also much less developed 
are the comparative of minority and equality 
in Ancient Greek, where this strategy is usually 
expressed with the comparative of majority (but 
further investigation is a desideratum). For the 
former, the adverb mefon ‘less’, an irregular com- 
parative form from oligos ‘few’ or mikrds, before 
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the adjective is used (as in Pind. Of 1.35 or Aesch. 
Cho. 519). 
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PIERLUIG] CUZZOLIN 


Compensatory Lengthening 


Compensatory lengthening (CL) Is the process 
whereby a segment deletes and a neighboring 
(usually, adjacent) segment lengthens to com- 
pensate for its loss. Ancient Greek manifests 
three basic instances of CL named ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, owing to the chronological order of their 
appearance. Samuels (2006) argues that the ist 
CL was a Proto-Attic-Ionic change (early ist mil- 
lennium BCE), while the 2nd CL occurred before 
the Attic-Ionic dialect split (ca. 8th century BCE). 
The 3rd CL happened sometime within the first 
millennium (Rau 2010:178). 

The 1st CL refers to a set of processes whereby 
*h derived from Proto-Greek “s or *j (also sym- 
bolized by *y) deleted in consonant clusters with 
subsequent lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
The clusters implicated were (Crist 2001:76): 


a. “hC clusters: *hm *hn *hl *hr *hw 
b. *Ch clusters: *mh *nh *rh *lh *wh 
c. “nj *rj *wj after *u, *i and *e 


1. Prehistoric Lesb./ 
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Notably, vowel lengthening occurred every- 
where save the > Aeolic dialects Lesbian and 
+ Thessalian, There, the segment affected by 
lengthening was a consonant either preceding or 
following the deleted segment (Buck 1955:61-62, 


Ingria 1980:476—478). 


Att. 
Thess. 
*éstelsa éstella  ésteila ‘set in order, 
arrange-aor, 
*phthérjo phthérré phtheiro ‘destroy-pres.' 
*seldsnd seldnna seléné ‘moon’ 
*esmi émmi —s eimi ‘(I) am' 


Note that the orthographic <et> (here ei) and <ou> 
(here ou) — known as spurious diphthongs — that 
were produced through CL (and — contraction) 
in Attic-lonic were not pronounced as diph- 
thongs but as long e:/o: with a tongue position 
higher than and distinct from the original long 
mid vowels e:/9: (Samuels 2006:2, + Phonetics). 

The 2nd CL involves vowel lengthening after 
the deletion of the consonant n before s, e.g. 
mélan-s > mélas ‘black’, pdn-sa > pasa ‘all-nom. 
fem.sg.’. A related process is the loss of 2 + Ld.th 
clusters before an s in inflection with subsequent 
CL of the previous vowel, e.g. pant-si > pasi ‘all- 
dat.pl.’, spend-s6 > speiso ‘shall make libation’, 
penth-somai > peisomai ‘shall suffer’. However, 
the deletion of n alone before the si of the dative 
plural causes no lengthening, hence, daimon-si > 
daimosi and not daimési ‘the gods-dat.pl.’ (Good- 
win 1900:20—21). 

The 3rd CL affected the digamma w, While 
preserved in Mycenaean, w was gradually lost 
from the onset in the dialects. An onset is the 
position one or more consonants hold before 
a tautosyllabic vowel, e.g. in Mycenaean wiriza 
[wridza] ‘root’ the cluster wr is onset to / and 
z is onset to a. The deletion of onset w had no 
effect when preceded by an open syllable or 
when word-initial, e.g. wdnax > dnax ‘lord’. It 
was accompanied by CL, however, if w was post- 
consonantal. This was true for Ionic, but not 
for Attic or Aeolic where no CL arose (Steriade 
198.2:118). 


2. Ion. Att. 
odwods oudoés odés ‘threshold’ 
xénwos xeinos xénos ‘stranger 
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Finally, it is significant that in some instances 
of the 2nd and 3rd CL, eg. émensa > émeina 
‘| remained’, stenwos > steinds ‘narrow’, no direct 
adjacency between the lengthened and deleted 
segments existed in the original form; rather, a 
segment intervened and yet CL ensued. This fact 
has been difficult to analyze and has stirred inter- 
esting theoretical discussion. See for instance 
Steriade (1982) and Hayes (1989). 
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NINA TOPINTZI 


Complementation 
L INTRODUCTION 


Complementation and complement are used 
differently in various modem linguistic theories. 
In its broadest sense, complementation is the 
integration of a word, phrase or — clause into a 
syntactic construction governed by a predicate 
in order to complete its meaning, Correspond- 
ingly, a linguistic complement is a word, phrase 
or clause that completes the meaning of a syn- 
tactic construction governed by a predicate. 

In addition to this notion of complement, 
which is traditional in the grammar of Classical 
Greek (see Kithner & Gerth 1898 II:1.290) and 
from now on will be referred to as (a), nowadays 
the term is also used with more restricted values, 
among which one ought to mention the follow- 
ing: (b) any word, phrase or clause that is neces- 
sary to complete the meaning of its predicate 
or meet its conditions of grammaticality and/ 
Or pragmatic adequacy (e.g, Rijksbaron 2002:49; 


Torrege & De la Villa 2009:65 for Latin). In this 
sense, complement is synonymous with argu- 
ment and includes within its reference the syn- 
tactic functions of + Subject, + Direct Object, 
+ Indirect Object and obligatory + Predicative 
Constituents. (c) Complement is also used with 
an even more restricted sense to refer to the 
necessary arguments other than Subject, Direct 
Object and Indirect Object (e.g. Quirk et al. 1985 
for English; Pinkster 1990 for Latin; Rijksbaron 
2002:137). (d) Complementation and sentential 
complementation are also used to refer to the 
Subjects and Direct Objects that have any form 
of clause, ~ infinitive, infinitive construction or 
+ participle construction (Lightfoot 1975). Com- 
plementation in the sense (d) is dealt with in the 
+ Argument Clause entry in this work (EAGLL). 
The present entry deals with complements in 
the sense (b), which includes the value (c). The 
remaining complements are treated in > Adver- 
bial Constituents covering the traditional notion 
(a) of complements. 


2. CRITERIA OF CLASSIFICATION 
Complements can be classed according to: 


~ the form (morphological marking, grammati- 
cal + agreement, position in the spoken ar 
written string (+ Word Order)), the morpho- 
syntactic word class (+ Word Classes (méré 
toa légou), Ancient Theories of), the semantic 
properties and the referential potential both 
of the complements and their Predicates; 

— the syntactic, semantic and pragmatic (in the 
sense of informative) functions performed by 
the complements; and 

— their obligatory or optional nature with 
respect to their Predicate. 


In what follows, only the last parameter wil] be 
treated separately, whereas the others will be 
taken into account only in relation to the classes 
distinguished according to their obligatory or 


optional nature. 
3. PREDICATE 


The term predicate (and subject; see below) is 
traditionally used with two different values. 
According to its most traditional signification, 
Predicate designates the content assigned to the 
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referent denoted by the Subject as well as, by 
extension, the expression that conveys such con- 
tent. Thus, in (1) 


(1) hoi mén présbeis ton Athénaion apestdlesan 
es ten Sikelian 
‘the envoys of the Athenians were dispatched 
to Sicily’ (Thuc. 6.7.1) 


the Predicate is what appears in bold and the 
Subject is the rest of the sentence (-— Sentence; 
+ Sentence/Utterance (logos), Ancient ‘Iheories 
of). Thus, Predicate in the most traditional sense 
refers to what is applied to or predicated of one 
or more entities. 

In the other value with which this word is 
nowadays used, a Predicate is a member of a 
morphosyntactic word class that denotes states, 
actions, properties or processes in which one or 
more participants take part. Thus, in 


(2) toiauta dé hoi Thébaioi eipon 
‘The Thebans said such things’ (Thuc. 3.68.1) 


the Predicate is the bold form. This predicate 
requires two participants, which are repre- 
sented by arguments that refer to the agent (Aoi 
Thebaioi) and to the effected entity (totaitta), 
respectively. Similarly, in (1) the predicate in 
this second sense is apestdlésan ‘{they] were 
dispatched’, 

Predicates (in the latter sense) can be des- 
cribed as consisting of a lexical basis (e.g. fég- ‘to 
say’, apostéll- ‘to send off’), a marking for the cat- 
egories expressed by the members of the word 
class in question (e.g. -o-n 3rd-pl.-aor.-indic.- 
act.) and a predicate frame specifying the form, 
the lexical meaning, the semantic role and the 
syntactic function of the arguments that desig- 
nate the participants in the represented state of 
affairs. Thus, the predicate frame of esthia ‘to eat’ 
specifies two arguments generally expressed by 
+ Noun Phrases denoting an animate being and 
a concrete entity respectively. The first argument 
is expressed in the + Nominative and the second 
in the + Accusative (or + Genitive) cases. They 
refer to the Agent (+ Agency and Causation) and 
the + Patient (also called Affected Entity or Goal 
among other denominations) of the denoted 
action respectively, 

Predicates can be grouped together accord- 
ing to the number of arguments which they 
require. It is customary to refer to the number of 
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arguments required by each verbal predicate by 
means of the term ~ Verbal Valency, borrowed 
from chemistry. Thus, there are zero-place predi- 
cates (e.g. Adei'it rains' and other verbs denoting 
atmospheric phenomena; oikia ‘house’ and most 
other nouns; ed ‘well’ and many - adverbs), uni- 
valent or one-place predicates (e.g. many intran- 
sitive verbs which only take a Subject, and most 
-+ adjectives which only require a noun to agree 
with), two-place or bivalent predicates as esthio 
ti‘l eat something’ and transitive verbs, and triva- 
lent or three-place predicates (e.g. pémpo ti pros 
tina ‘Il send something to someone’). The ques- 
tion of whether there are tetravalent predicates 
is controversial. This classification correlates in 
part with the traditional division of verbs into 
impersonal, intransitive, transitive (+ Transitiv- 
ity), and transitive with Indirect Object. 

Verbs, adjectives, nouns, adverbs and prepo- 
sitions (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) can be 
Predicates in the sense that they can denote 
events or properties which require participants. 
Many verbs are two-place (personal transitive) 
verbs. Prepositions and most adjectives are uni- 
valent and only require the noun phrase they 
take or agree with respectively. Nouns are gener- 
ally zero-place predicates, though verbal nouns 
denoting an event are one-place (e.g. fa thana- 
tos autow ‘the death of him’ Pl. Hipparch. 229 b) 
or two-place predicates (tén ge tén emphrénon 
zétesin toi méllontos ‘the investigation of the 
future by rational beings’ PL Phdr. 244 c). 

Predicates can also be classified according 
to the semantic roles performed by their argu- 
ments. Thus, didémi ‘to give’ and engualizd 
‘to put something into the palm of the hand' 
have a similar predicate frame consisting of 
a Subject that designates the Agent, a Direct 
Object that denotes the affected Patient and an 
Indirect Object that signals the + Addressee or 
~+ Recipient. 


4. ARGUMENT ANU ADJUNCIS 


Depending on whether they are or not required 
by their Predicate, complements fall into argu- 
ments and adjuncts (also called satellites). Argu- 
ments are necessary to complete the meaning 
of a given predicate and meet the conditions 
for its grammaticality or pragmatic adequacy. 
On the other hand, > Adjuncts are not really 
required for a Predicate to be grammatical and 
understandable. As a result, they are omissible 
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in the sense that if they are omitted, then the 
remaining utterance is grammatical, the lexical 
meaning of the remaining constituents does not 
change and the semantic relations between the 
remaining constituents are not changed either 
(Pinkster 199021). Theoretically, arguments and 
adjuncts are distinguished by means of the crite- 
ria of omission and ellipsis. Thus, in 


(3) meta dé toto hoi Athénaioi tropaion éstésan 
‘after this the Athenians set up a trophy’ 
(Thuc. 6.103.1) 


hoi Athénaioi and tropaion are arguments and 
meta touto is an adjunct because meta de toiito 
éstésan is ungrammatical or shows a shift in the 
meaning of the remaining elements with respect 
to the ariginal clause, whereas hoi Athénaioi 
tropaion éstésan is grammatical. 

It has been claimed that arguments, but not 
adjuncts, are selected by their Predicate. How- 
ever, the truth is that (i) Predicates impose lexical 
restrictions upon the arguments, but rarely upon 
adjuncts (although, for instance, acc. pl. allélous 
‘reciprocally’ requires a plural Predicate even 
when it is an adjunct), and (ii) semantic restric- 
tions are imposed upon both arguments and 
adjuncts. Thus, adjuncts expressing the notion of 
duration are only compatible with unbounded 
events (states or activities), but do not combine 
with accomplishments (*He painted the picture 
during weeks) and achievements (e.g. *He found 
her for a while). Likewise, adjuncts of Instrument 
are rare with verbs of state (e.g. He learns Greek 
with a good handbook, but *He knows Greek with 
a good handbook), and adjuncts of Purpose are 
only selected by Predicates that denote an inten- 
tional event caused by a voluntary Agent. As 
a whole, Predicates impose more restrictions 
upon arguments than upon adjuncts, and such 
restrictions are different in nature. 

Arguments are normally explicit. They can 
be tacit, however, under defined discursive or 
lexical conditions. Firstly, they may be left ellip- 
tical to avoid repetition, whenever they can be 
recovered from the linguistic or the situational 
context; e.g. in fudmetha ‘we untie ourselves’ the 
subject is recovered from the person and num- 
ber of the verbal ending; in 


2 4 » - a ee « 
(4) esébaton es ten Epidaurian kai edeioun ([scil. 
autén| 
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‘they invaded the territory of Epidaurus and 
devastated [it}* (Thuc. 5.54.3) 


the Direct Object of edéioun is recovered trom 
that of the previous clause. The Direct Object is 
frequently omitted in conjunct participles and in 
coordinated clauses (Luraghi 2003) (+ Coordina- 
tion (includes Asyndeton); + Null Anaphora). 
Whenever the Subject of a subordinate infinitive 
is co-referential with that of its main Predicate 
(e.g. bowlomai légein ‘| want to speak’), it is 
generally tacit. Arguments can also be recov- 
ered from the setting; e.g. the Direct Object of 
elaund is often implicit but the verb is translated 
as ‘ride’, ‘drive’, ‘sail’ or ‘run’ depending on the 
situation. Likewise, the Predicate can be a noun 
that requires an argument and this can also be 
implicit, as in 


(5) khalkeon oudén 
‘the threshold made of bronze’ [scil. ‘of the 
house'| (Hom. Od. 7.83) 


Other examples include the sign PUSH on one 
of the faces of a door and the clauses with a verb 
in the + imperative —- mood with an elliptical 
direct object, as in (6): 


(6) ageometrétus médeis eisito 
‘let no one untrained in geometry enter' 
[scil. dezro ‘here’} (Tzetz. Chil 8.973) 


Arguments can be elliptical for lexical reasons 
as well. Thus, Direct Objects of verbal Predicates 
expressing accomplishments can be omitted and 
become activities with a slight semantic change: 
e.g. to drink a glass of wine (accomplishment) 
vs. to drink (activity), without any harm to the 
grammaticality of the clause. Such alternations 
can be accounted for by positing two Predicates 
(e.g. drink, and drink.) with specific predicate 
frames (with and without Direct Object) and a 
smal} difference in their meaning (accomplish- 
ment vs. activity). The omission of the Direct 
Object - the so-called absolute use of transitive 
verbs — is widely attested in generic contexts 
with reference to prototypical or habitual activi- 
ties (generally as a result of a capacity, a func- 
tion, a profession or job) which are carried out by 
classes of entities and can be taken as properties 
of such classes: e.g. feopards hunt at night. A par- 
allel absolute use occurs with intransitive verbs 
that take a Complement (in the sense of (c); see 
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above): e.g. Redomai ‘to enjoy oneself’ generally 
takes a noun phrase in the > dative case but is 
used absolutely in Aristoph. Pax 291 hés hédomai 
‘what a pleasure!’ Furthermore, the ellipsis of the 
Direct Object (and of the Complement in the 
sense (c)) is frequent when the semantic exten- 
sion of the Predicate is narrow. The narrower the 
semantic extension of the Predicate is, the more 
easily its Direct Object and its Complement(s) 
(in the sense of (c); see above) can be inferred. 
Thus, éteke 'she gave birth’ generally lacks its 
Direct Object, because this is readily supplied 
(scil. ‘a baby’). 

However, there are also syntactic construc- 
tions in which it is hard to determine whether a 
given constituent is an argument or an adjunct. 
First, some complements in the dative case 
denoting the Recipient or the Addressee behave 
as arguments with some predicates, hut as 
adjuncts with others, depending on the seman- 
tic specificity of their Predicate; e.g. tiné‘anyone'’ 
in peithomat tini ‘I listen to one, obey him’ is an 
argument, but tdi thedi ‘in honor of the god’ is an 
adjunct in (7): 


(7) stephanousthai pdantas toi thedi 
‘to deck themselves with garlands in honor 
of the god’ (Xen. Hell. 4.3.21) 


Second, complements expressing Position or 
Direction with e.g. titheémi ‘to put’ permit a wide 
range of mainly prepositional phrases (+ Adpo- 
sitional Phrase). This seems to contradict the 
general tendency according to which argu- 
ments display a more or less fixed form, whereas 
adjuncts may be expressed through a wider 
range of forms correlating with the wider vari- 
ety of semantic roles performed by them. This 
can be a feature of the expressions of Position 
and Direction, which function as adjuncts or as 
arguments depending on their Predicate. Third, 
from a pragmatic point of view, adjuncts cannot 
be omitted whenever another unit of the same 
discourse refers to them (e.g. neither the adjunct 
niin nor aie{ can be omitted in ou niin proton, all’ 
aiei epistamai ‘| know, not now for the first time, 
but ever’ from Thuc. 6.38.2), Finally, as far as 
ellipsis is concerned, there seemis to be, at least 
in some cases, a gradient between arguments 
and adjuncts. 

A further criterion which helps to distinguish 
arguments from adjuncts is based on the replace- 
ment of the Predicate involved by the pro-form 
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do. If the substitution results in a grammatical 
clause, the complement is an adjunct; otherwise, 
it is an argument. Thus, in He was eating salami 
in the kitchen, the paraphrase He was eating and 
(he) was doing so in the kitchen shows that in 
the kitchen is an adjunct; but the ungrammati- 
cal result *He was eating and (he) was doing so 
salami demonstrates that sa/ami is an argument. 
However a handy guide this may be, this crite- 
rion has some drawbacks: it can only be applied 
to verbs that denote actions or activities, but 
not to verbs of state (He was lying down on the 
couch can be replaced by He was fying down 
and (he) did sa on the couch, and the result is 
still grammatical, although on the couch is an 
argument according to other criteria); it does 
not distinguish adjuncts from optional Predica- 
tive phrases (He came tired can be replaced by 
He came and (he) did so tired, but tired is an 
optional Predicative complement of the Subject, 
not an adjunct); finally, arguments of Source and 
Company, Respect and Subject-Matter can be 
replaced by ‘do'-forms, a fact which shows that 
the criterion fails in such cases (e.g. He came 
from the countryside can be replaced by He came 
and (he) did so from the countryside; the out- 
come is grammatical although the prepositional 
phrase is an argument), All in all, despite the 
problems arisen by the criteria applied so far, the 
distinction between arguments and adjuncts has 
proved to be useful and is generally accepted. 


5. ARGUMENTS IN CLAUSES AND IN 
LOWER-LEVEL CONSTRUCTIONS 


Arguments are immediate constituents either 
of a clause or of a lower-rank constituent. If the 
Predicate is a personal verb, then its arguments 
are always constituents of a clause; if it is a prepo- 
sition, its argument is a (prepositional or adposi- 
tional) noun phrase; if it is a noun, a > pronoun, 
a participle or an adverb, the arguments are con- 
stituents of a clause or of a lower-rank constitu- 
ent (a noun, pronoun, prepositional or adverbial 
phrase), depending on the function of the head. 
Predicates of constituents that lie at a level lower 
than a clause are also called heads. 


6. ARGUMENTS AND SYNTACTIC 
FUNCTIONS 


The syntactic functions traditionally called Sub- 
ject, Direct Object, Indirect Object and obligatory 
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Predicative complements of the Subject (e.g. 
dxioi ‘worthy’ in dxioi humin dokoiintes ‘seem- 
ing worthy to you’, Thuc.1.76), of the Direct 
Object (e.g. métrion ‘moderate’ in métrion emau- 
ton... pareskhékos ‘having shown myself moder- 
ate’, Aeschin. In Tima), or of the Complement 
(kdlakes... akouousi ‘they hear themselves to be 
called flatterers’, Dem. 18.46) are arguments at 
the clause level. The function of Complement 
(in the sense (c); see above) is a syntactic func- 
tion that operates both at the clause and at the 
constituent level. 


6.a. Subject 

Just like predicates (see above), a subject may be 
used in two senses. According to the traditional 
signification, Subject is opposed to Predicate 
and designates the referent to which the content 
expressed by the Predicate is attributed and, by 
extension, the constituent that designates such a 
referent. Thus, in 


(8) Meta dé taitta ou pollais hémérais husteron 
élthen ex Athenén Thumokhdarés ékhon naits 
oligas 
‘After this, not many days later, Timochares 
came from Athens with a few ships’ (Xen. 
Hell. 1.1.1) 


the Subject is represented by the bold words, 
while the rest of the sentence constitutes the 
Predicate, i.e., what is predicated of the referent 
denoted by the Subject. 

Similarly, the noun phrase in the genitive case 
which governs a participle in the construction 
called absolute + participle in (9) (+ Genitive 
Absolute) and the relative pronoun dn in the 
accusative case in (10) are Subjects in the same 
sense as explained above because the participle 
dntos in (g) and the name &ridre6n in (10) are 
predicated of the referents denoted by tot sftou 
and Aén, respectively: 


(9) proiesbaldntes kai toit sitou éti khlaroii 6ntos 
‘having made their invasion early in the 
season, and while the corn was still green’ 
(Thuc. 4,6,1) 

(10) Aon Bridreon kaléousi theoi 
‘whom the gods name Briareos’ (Hom. 
[1.1.403) 


Subject also designates a grammatical function 
governed by a verbal Predicate and is there- 
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fore opposed to the syntactic functions of Direct 
Object, Indirect Object and Complement (in the 
sense (c); see above); by extension, the constitu- 
ent that performs such a function is also called 
Subject. Thus, the Predicate é/then ‘came’ in (8) 
requires two syntactic functions, the first being 
filled in by the + personal name in the nomina- 
tive case Thumokhdrés and the second by the 
prepositional phrase of Source ex Athénén. In 
this second sense, the Subject Thumokhdrés is 
at the same level of grammatical analysis as the 
complement of Source. 

The syntactic function of Subject (in the lat- 
ter sense of Subject), and correspondingly the 
elements that fulfill it, present the following fea- 
tures, among which its marking as nominative 
case and its grammatical agreement with the 
Predicate are crucial; 


i. Form: 


— The syntactic function of Subject may be 
performed by noun or pronoun phrases in 
the nominative, by infinitives or comple- 
tive subordinate structures and by autono- 
mous ~ relative clauses. If the Predicate is 
expressed by an — infinitive, then the Subject 
is in the accusative case. The Subject may 
appear in the genitive case only rarely: e.g. 
épipton hekatéron ‘some [sc. soldiers] on both 
sides fell’ (Xen. Hell. 4.2.20) (+ Non-Canonical 
Subjects). 

~ The Subject is the most frequent argument 
taken by verbal Predicates; it is however 
often tacit (e.g. daoméen ti ‘we untie some- 
thing’). In most cases it can be recovered from 
the linguistic or situational context or from 
the categories expressed by the verbal Predi- 
cate since it can be inferred from the > num- 
ber, + gender and person of the endings of the 
verbal or the nominal Predicate. When tacit, 
the Subject cannot be a contrastive + Topic 
(as personal pronouns in the nominative used 
as Subjects are commonly employed) nor the 
+ Focus ofa clause. A limited number of verbs, 
mainly expressing atmospheric phenomena 
(neiphei ‘it snows’) and possibility (éxesti 
‘it is possible’), obligation or necessity (def 
‘it must’), appearance (pAainetai ‘it appears’, 
dokei ‘it seems’) or occurrence (sumbainet 
‘it happens’) normally lack any constitu- 
ent that agrees with the verb in person and 
number. 
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If the Predicate is a verbal personal form 
(+ Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, Moad)), 
then it agrees with the Subject in number and 
person (e.g. humeis peithesthe ‘you obey’). 
The Subject determines the number and the 
person of the reflexive pronouns (— Reflex- 
ives) that appear in the same clause (e.g. 
epekheirésas seauton peithein ‘you tried to 
convince yourself’, Pl. Tht. 190 b). 

The Subject generally precedes the predicate. 
A more definite rule has not been drawn so far. 


i. Semantic properties: 


The Subject performs one of the following 
semantic roles: human Agent or inanimate 
Force or Cause, Possessor (~ Possession), the 
role performed by the Subject of copulative 
verbs, Experiencer (+ Experiential Constmic- 
tions), Recipient, Patient, Result (also called 
Effected Object, Theme or Goal). These seman- 
tic roles are listed in an order of decreasing 
probability of being selected as Subjects. 

The Subject typically refers to a human or at 
least an animate being. 


lii. Pragmatic properties: 


The Subject generally refers to information 
considered by the speaker to be known by the 
addressee and consequently, it is the Topic or 
the Theme of the clause. 


IV. 


Transformations: 


The Subject of verbs in the — passive voice 
systematically corresponds to the Direct 
Object of the same verb in the - active voice, 
but not the other way around. Note that not 
every Direct Object of a verb in the active 
voice may become the Subject in the pas- 
sive voice; there is a tendency for the passive 
transformation to be restricted to the Direct 
Object of verbs that denote actions and take 
a Direct Object which refers to entities that 
are external to the Subject. Thus, passive is 
regular and relatively common in e.g. t6 paid- 
ion etrépheto hupo thérds ‘the boy was nour- 
ished by a wild animal’, which corresponds to 
ther étrephe to paidion. However, intransitive 
verbs and verbs which are transitive, but do 
not denote any action (e.g. ékhd ‘to have’) 
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or take a Direct Object that refers to entities 
which are internal to the Subject lack passive 
correspondence or the Direct Object in the 
accusative of the active voice is maintained in 
the passive: e.g. ta sphétera autén somata aiki- 
sthéntes ‘after meeting with shameful indigni- 
ties in their bodies’ (And. 1.138). 

If the verbal predicate changes into the cor- 
responding substantive, the Subject becomes 
a subjective genitive: Sokrdatés apologeitai 
‘Socrates defends himself becomeshéapologia 
tou Sokrdtous ‘the defense by Socrates’; 

lf the verbal predicate changes into a cor- 
responding verbal noun and the Subject is a 
personal pronoun, then the Subject turns into 
a possessive + determiner: ego pheugo ‘I fly’ 
becomes hé emé phugé ‘my flight’. 


6.b. Direct Object 
Direct Objects have the following features: 


i, Form: 


— They appear as a noun or pronoun phrase in 


the accusative case or in an autonomous rela- 
tive subordinate clause (+ Subordination). A 
number of verbs may also take a Direct Object 
expressed by means of an infinitive, a com- 
pletive structure or a completive clause. The 
meaning of the governing verb determines 
whether the Direct Object can adopt the form 
of an infinitive or a subordinate clause instead 
of a noun or pronoun phrase. Since infinitives 
and completive subordinate structures denote 
events (included propositions and speech 
acts), only the Predicates which can govern a 
Direct Object that expresses the Result (also 
called Theme and Goal) and can denote an 
event are able to be construed with an infini- 
tive or a completive substantive clause. 

If the Direct Object is often co-referential with 
the Subject, then the predicate is normally in 
the + middle Voice and the Direct Object is 
tacit (fouetai ‘he bathes himself’ vs. louei ton 
paida ‘he bathes the boy’). 

It is the most frequent complement of verbal 
Predicates, with the exception of the Subject. 

Only the verbs having a Direct Object may 
also take an Indirect Object. 

Unlike some modern languages, clitic pro- 
nouns are not obligatory whenever the Direct 
Object is elliptical (+ Clitics; + Clitic Group). 
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ii, Semantic properties: 


{t generally designates the affected Patient, the 
effected Result (also called Effected Object, 
Theme or Goal) or the Recipient. Verbs taking 
a Direct Object are traditionally called transi- 
tive because the action caused by the Agent is 
transferred to another entity. Verbal Predicates 
that indicate a perceptible change caused by 
an Agent upon an entity which is independent 
of the verbal predicate are those that most fre- 
quently encode this external entity as Direct 
Object. Transitive verbs of state or position(s) 
have Direct Objects that express neither Patient 
nor Result. A number of verbs, however, which 
do not imply any change and very rarely permit 
passive constructions such as ofda ‘I know’ and 
ékha '} have’, may also take a Direct Object. 


iii. Transformations: 


— If the verbal predicate permits a passive cor- 
respondence, the Direct Object of the active 
voice becomes the Subject of the correspond- 
ing passive voice: Aairef ten pdlin ‘(s)he con- 
quers the city’ correlates to hé pdélis halisketai 
‘the city is conquered’. 

— If the verbal Predicate is transformed into a 
noun, the Direct Object of the verb becomes an 
objective genitive: e.g. hé... alphiton ... poiésis 
‘the production of barley flour’ (Pl. Epin. 975 
b). The governing Predicate of the Direct 
Object is only rarely a verbal noun; e.g. fa te 
meté6ra phrontistés (both) a ponderer aver 


the things in the air’ (PI. Ap. 18 b). 


6.c. Complements 

Complements (in the sense of (c); see above) 
can be syntactic functions of a clause or of a 
lower unit. In the former case, the Predicate is 
generally a personal verb, while in the latter, 
a non-personal verb form, a preposition or a 
noun, pronoun, adjective or adverbial phrase. 
Nouns, adjectives and adverbial phrases that 
have a Complement as argument are in most 
cases semantically and morphologically related 
to the Predicates that govern a Complement: e.g. 
hoétheia... tdi Parmenidou légéi ‘the aid to the 
argument by Parmenides’ (Pl. Prm. 128 c) with 
the dative handed down from boeéthé6/-6 ‘to aid’. 
Nouns having an inherently relational mean- 
ing require a Complement, Among the nouns 
and adjectives that have an inherently relational 
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meaning and take a Complement, the following 
semantic groups are included: + kinship (e.g. 
huids ‘son’ + genitive), social relations (e.g. philos 
‘friend’ + dative, hupekoos ‘subject’ + genitive 
or dative), jobs, posts and areas of charge (e.g. 
grammateus ‘secretary’ + genitive), part-whole 
relations (e.g. arkhé ‘beginning’ + genitive), 
nouns of properties (e.g, fimé ‘price’ + genitive, 
mégethos ‘size’ + genitive), feelings or emotions 
(e.g, euinoia ‘goodwill’ + dative). 

Depending on the Predicate, Complements 
may be compatible with the Direct Object (but 
they are not a noun phrase in the accusative 
case, and only rarely may they be expressed by 
means of an infinitive, an infinitive construc- 
tion or a noun clause); alternatively, they can be 
added to a Predicate which has already selected 
a Direct Object and, consequently, they are nor- 
mally used then as a third argument. Comple- 
ments have the following features: 


i. Form: 


~ They are often noun or pronoun phrases in 
the genitive or dative case and autonomous 
relative clauses; sometimes, and particularly 
with verbal predicates that designate a move- 
ment, they can also be prepositional phrases, 
adverbs or adverb phrases, and, rarely, comple- 
tive clauses or infinitive structures. Comple- 
ments may have the form of a prepositional 
phrase, mainly when they refer to space (Posi- 
tion, Direction and Goal, Source, Path) — but 
not to Distance, which is expressed by the 
accusative like other measures — and also with 
predicates of position or movement. 

— It is less frequent than the Direct Object and 
presupposes it in most cases. 


—_. 
— 


ii. Semantic properties: 


— Complements as second arguments express 
various semantic roles, including Patient 
with a number of verbs; e.g. the dative taken 
by boéthéd/-6 ‘to come to aid’ becomes the 
Subject in the passive transformation ‘to be 
assisted’. 

~ Whenever the Complement is co-referential 
with the Subject, the verbal predicate is in the 
active (not in the middle) voice and the argu- 
ment is represented by a reflexive pronoun: 
e.g. katadikdzd emautou ‘| condemn myself’ 
(Xen. An. 6.6.15). 
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~ The meaning of the predicate is generally 
close to that of the morphological marking 
of the Complement. The morphological case 
of the complement is motivated by semantic 
factors. 


iti. Transformations: 


— A small but increasing over the history of 
Ancient Greek number of second argu- 
ments in the function of Patient become 
the Subject in the passive transformation: 
(Lakedaiménioi) apistoiintai huph’ hapanton 
Peloponnésion ‘(Lacedaemonians) are dis- 
believed by all Peloponnesians’ (Isoc. 5.49), 
though apistéd/-é ‘disbelieve, distrust’ takes a 
Complement of person in the dative (Ktihner 
& Gerth 1898:11.1124-125). 

- If the verbal Predicate is changed into the 
corresponding verbal noun, the dative may 
become a subjective genitive in some cases: 
térpomai téi aoidéi ‘to enjoy the song’ becomes 
he térpsis tés aoidés ‘the enjoyment in the song’. 


6.d. Indirect Object 

The function of Indirect Object, as traditionally 
defined, seems to have the properties of argu- 
ments with certain predicates, but those of 
adjuncts with others. This conflict can be 
resolved by arguing that whereas the Comple- 
ments referring to the participants who can 
be called Recipient-Addressee or Experiencer 
on the basis of the semantic function which they 
perform are arguments and Indirect Object, the 
complements denoting the Beneficiary or the 
opposite (‘Malefactive’) are adjuncts. Though 
semantically closely connected to Recipient or 
Addressee, Beneficiary is a different semantic 
role as proved by their concurrence in the same 
clause: e.g. sot dé, éphé, 06 Gobria, dasé dndra 
téi thugatri ‘And you, Gobrias — he said — | will 
give you a husband for your daughter’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 8.4.24), where sof is the Indirect Object 
(Recipient or Addressee) and téi thugatr{ the 
Beneficiary. 

Indirect Objects have the following features: 


i. Form: 


~ Noun or pronoun phrase or autonomous sub- 
ordinate relative clause in the dative case. 

- When co-referential with the Subject, the 
predicate is often in the middle voice: Pau- 
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sanias...trdépezan... Persiken paretitheto ‘Pau- 
sanias served up a Persian table for himself’ 
(Thuc. 1130.1), 

— It is less frequent than the Direct Object. 


ii. Syntactic properties: 


The verbal predicate takes the Direct Object. 
Indirect Objects can also be adjuncts with 
some verbs. 


iii. Semantic properties: 


— It generally designates the Recipient or the 
Addressee. 


— It commonly refers to a human being. 
iv. Alternative expressions: 


The Indirect Object in dative alternates with 
other noun phrases in accusative and with prep- 
ositional noun phrases indicating the Recipient 
or the Addressee: A/anta phono ‘I am speaking to 
Aias' (Soph. Aj. 73) vs. sol phoné ‘| am speaking 
to you’ (Soph. OC 1485). 


b.e. Obligatory Predicattve Complements 
Predicative complements are constituents of 
a clause or of a lower-level constituent. They 
may be obligatory (arguments) or optional 
(adjuncts), Obligatory Predicative complements 
of constituents at the clause level may be com- 
plements of the Subject (e.g. dxioi ‘worthy’ in 
axioi humin dokotintes ‘seeming worthy to you’ 
Thuc, 1.76), of the Direct Object (e.g. meétrion 
‘moderate’ in métrion emautén...pareskhékos 
‘having shown myself moderate’ Aeschin. /n 
Tim. 1), or of the Complement (in the sense of (c); 
see above), both when it is a second argument 
(Adlakes ... akowousi ‘they hear themselves to be 
called flatterers’ Dem. 18.46) and a third argu- 
inent. Greek grammars do not cite obligatory 
Predicative complements of Indirect Objects. On 
the other hand, dpséi in khrésetai téi sitoi dpsdi 
‘he will treat the bread as his meal’ (Xen. Mem. 
3.14.4) is an optional Predicative complement. 
As expected, obligatory Predicative comple- 
ments differ from optional Predicative comple- 
ments in the sense that the former, but not the 
latter, modify the semantic relationship which 
the verbal Predicate holds together with its 
Direct Object in a substantial way: e.g. kKhorégds 
katestdthen ‘| was appointed choregus' (Antiph. 
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6.11) does not imply katesthdthén, which gener- 
ally has the meaning ‘I settled’. 

Obligatory Predicative complements of the 
Subject are generally noun or adjective phrases 
(but rarely a pronoun) in the nominative case. 
They may also be expressed through infinitives, 
prepositional phrases, adverbs or clauses. When- 
ever the Predicative complement is a noun, a 
pronoun or an adjective phrase, it agrees with 
the Subject as nomothétai agrees with autoi in: 


(11) autoi nomothétai kléthesontai 
‘They will themselves be named ‘“legisla- 
tors”’ (PI. Leg. 681 d) 


Obligatory Predicative complements of the 
Direct Object and of the Complement (in the 
sense (c); see above) may be represented by a 
noun or an adjective phrase (and, rarely, by a 
pronoun) or by an infinitive, a prepositional 
phrase or a substantive clause. If it is a noun, a 
pronoun or an adjective phrase, the Predicative 
complement of the Direct Object is expressed in 
the accusative case, and that of the Complement 
in the same case as the Complement. 

Predicative complements can be predicated of 
a noun phrase or a pronoun or even of an infini- 
tive or a substantive clause. From a semantic 
point of view, Predicative complements identify, 
categorize or attribute a property to the expres- 
sion of which they are Predicative complements, 
and at the same time they complete the meaning 
of their verbal Predicate. 

Predicative complements at the clause level 
can be classified according to the syntactic and 
semantic features of the Predicate that governs 
them. Verbal Predicates can be: 


~ copulative if they cannot be a Predicate with- 
out another element; e.g, ei/ in the sense of 
copula between the Subject and the Predicate; 

— full verbs that do not require a Predicative 
complement to be used as Predicates; 

— semi-copulative if they can be used both 
as copulative and as full verbs: e.g. eim/ ‘to 
be’ and ‘to exist’, gignomai and phtomai ‘to 
become’ and ‘to be born’, dokéd/-6 ‘I seem’ and 
‘! think’, and so on. 


When governed by a semi-copulative verbal 
Predicate, Predicative complements are oblig- 
atory; when governed by full verbs, they are 
optional. In nominal clauses, both with and 
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without a copula, the Predicate correlates with 
the element that is called Predicative comple- 
ment in the two previous syntactic construc- 
tions, and eimi bears the marks of tense, mood, 
and so on. 

Semi-copulative verbs which take a Predica- 
tive complement of the Subject generally denote 
change: pélomai ‘to turn out’, teléthd ‘to come 
into being’; permanence or persistence: katéstén 
'to be set’, méno ‘to stand, to stay’, teukhé ‘to 
make so and so’; appearance: phainomai ‘to 
appear’, dokei ‘to seem’. Semi-copulative verbs 
which take a Predicative complement of the 
Direct Object or of the Complement (in the sense 
(c); see above) in the active voice denote variet- 
ies of causation (poiései kai sé sophén ‘he will 
make you too wise’ Pl. Prt. 310 d): appointment 
and nomination (kaléd/-6 ‘to call’, onomdzé ‘to 
name’); election (hair€éomai!-otimai ‘to choose’, 
apodeiknumi ‘to appoint’), opinion and consid- 
eration (nomizo ‘to consider’) (Kithner & Gerth 
1898 II:1.42—-44). Verbs that take a Complement 
in the active voice may also take a Predica- 
tive complement of the Subject in the passive 
voice. The semi-copulative transitive verbs that 
have a Predicative complement of the Direct 
Object in the active voice can be construed 
in the + mediopassive voice with a Predicative 
complement of the Subject: e.g. kaléomai/-otimai 
‘to be called or named’). 

Predicative complements differ from the 
other types of arguments in the respect that 
whenever they are expressed by an adjective or 
by a noun phrase they lack referential potential. 
Whereas Subject, Direct Object, Indirect Object 
and Complement may refer to one or more enti- 
ties in a given world, Predicative complements 
generally categorize or assign a property to the 
element of which they are predicated. Similar 
are the Predicative complements that identify 
a constituent (e.g. ésti d’Eratosthénés Oéthen ho 
tavita prdtton ‘Eratosthenes of Oa is the one who 
makes that’, Lys. 1.16). 

Predicative complements resemble Nominal 
Predicates (also called Attributes) in the sense 
that both syntactic functions constitute predi- 
cations attributed to a Subject, the difference 
being that Predicative complements constitute 
secondary predicates with respect to a main 
Predicate, 
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7. ADJUNCTS 


Adjuncts can be divided into Adjuncts, > Dis- 
juncts, Conjuncts, + Apposition and optional 
Predicative complements, which are generally 
represented by adjectives and noun phrases: e.g. 
khthizés ‘of yesterday’ in khthizos ébé ‘he went 
yesterday (Hom. //. 1.424). For such types of 
optional complements, which are also included 
in the value of the definition (a), the reader is 
referred to the entries + Adverbial Constituents, 
+ Apposition, and > Predicative Constituents. 


8. BEYOND COMPLEMENTS 


+ Modifiers, Determiners, Apposition and 
optional Predicative complements are, together 
with complements, the devices used to com- 
plete the meaning of Predicates or meet the 
conditions for their grammaticality and/or 
their pragmatic adequacy. Unlike most comple- 
ments, modifiers, determiners and Predicative 
complements expressed by means of adjectives 
or noun phrases, lack referential potential and 
their endings mark agreement with their head, 
rather than their semantic role or their syn- 
tactic function. Marks in complements express 
the semantic role or the syntactic function 
performed by them, whereas in appositive and 
predicative noun phrases indicate that the noun 
phrase forms a single unit together with another 
expression with referential potential, and that 
this complex constituent shares the same refer- 
ent and the same syntactic relationship with the 
rest of the clause. 
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EMILIO CRESPO 


Compound Nouns 
1, INTRODUCTION 


In Ancient Greek, compounding is one of the 
most productive means of word-formation, a 
morphological tool that the language inherited 
from Indo-European (IE), Although compound- 
ing is by no means limited to IE languages, these 
display common features that allow us to study 
nominal composition from a comparative point 
of view. The oldest written sources (the Vedic 
poems, the Mycenaean archive tablets and the 
Gatha Avestan religious writings) testify to the 
high degree of productivity and diversity already 
attained by compounds at this early stage. 

In the absence of an up-to-date comprehen- 
sive account of IE nominal composition, scholars 
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have to work their way through a vast array of 
studies focusing on individual languages. Such 
accounts vary in both scope and approach, 
ranging from relatively outdated comparative 
overviews to language-specific investigations of 
compounds; among these, an unsurpassed work 
and enduring point of reference for IE nominal 
composition is vol. 2.1 of Wackernagel’s Altin- 
dische Grammatik (Wackemagel igo5). As far 
as Greek is concerned, studies have focused on 
specific periods or authors (e.g. Meissner and 
Tribulato 2002 and Waanders 2008 for Myce- 
naean; van Strien-Gerritsen 1973 and Risch 1974 
for Homeric Greek; da Costa Ramalho i952 
for Aristophanes) or individual compositional 
categories (e.g. Williger 1928, Risch 1944-1949, 
1945, Knecht 1946, Forster 1950, Riiedi 1969, 
Frei-Luthy 1978, Schindler 1986, to name only a 
few). While usually written for linguists, many of 
these studies are primarily concerned with the 
use of nominal composition in literary language 
and provide non-linguists with useful tools for 
the understanding of the style of a given author 
or genre. 


2. CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK 
COMPOUNDS 


Most of the work undertaken on Greek nominal 
composition has focused on two distinct areas: 
the classification of compounds, and the inves- 
tigation of their use in literary language. As the 
ancient Greek grammarians never engaged with 
a formal classification of compounds, contenting 
themselves with the generic distinction between 
suntheta ‘compounds’ and paratheta ‘juxtaposi- 
tions', Greek compounds are usually classified 
according to a model that is mostly borrowed 
from the grammatical practice of ancient India, 
codified by Panini. This has shaped both the 
terminology and the methodology of IE com- 
pounding to such an extent that terms such as 
‘bahuvrihi’ (see below) survive not only in the 
specialist literature, but also in works focus- 
ing on modern languages (see now Lieber and 
Stekauer 2009). 

The first level of structural classification is the 
distinction between coordinate and subordinate 
compounds. In coordinate compounds both 
members lie on the same syntactical level: com- 
pare numerals such as duédeka ‘twelve’ (literally 
‘two-(and)-ten’) and adjectives such as glukupik- 
ros ‘sweet-(and)-bitter, which are identical to 
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English forms such as twenty-five and bitter- 
sweet. This category is particularly common in 
languages such as Avestan, Celtic, Germanic and 
Sanskrit (which has given these compounds the 
term commonly designating them, ‘dvandva’). 
By contrast, it is under-represented in Greek, 
where instances are reduced to numerals and 
a few pronouns, given that examples such as 
glukupikros may in fact be interpreted as sub- 
ordinate compounds of the determinative type 
(see below). 

The group of subordinate compounds is much 
broader and is further subdivided according to 
two criteria: 1) whether the relation between the 
compositional members is one of modification 
or of government, and 2) whether the compound 
represents a subset of the category designated 
by its main element (the property called ‘endo- 
centricity’) or whether it refers to an entity lying 
outside the compound itself (in which case it 
is termed ‘exocentric’). The most frequent cat- 
egory of exocentric compounds is that of posses- 
sive compounds (also called bahuvrihi from the 
Sanskrit example meaning ‘having much rice’). 
Possessive compounds are usually adjectives 
indicating that a given person or entity possesses 
the quality, or object, identified by the two com- 
positional members. Thus, Dawn is rhadodak- 
tulos ‘rosy-fingered’ (i.e. she ‘has fingers of the 
color of roses’), Hera is leukdlenos ‘white-armed’ 
(i.e. she ‘has white arms’), etc. As these examples 
show, the relationship between the two mem- 
bers is one of modification: the first (e.g. rkodo- 
‘of-rose’) modifies the second one (e.g. ddkiulos 
finger’). The compound is exocentric insofar as 
it refers to something which is neither a rose nor 
a finger, but an external entity, a person ‘having 
rosy fingers’ (see further Schindler 1986). 

The same relation of modification is shown 
by another large category, that of determinative 
compounds. These are forms in which the sec- 
ond member (usually a noun, less frequently an 
adjective) is modified by a substantival or adjec- 
tival first member, and which identify a subset 
of what the second member alone denotes: for 
this reason, they are endocentric rather than 
exocentric. For instance, akrdpolis ‘high city’ is 
a type of city, ie., a subset of the idea conveyed 
by the second member pdilis ‘city’ alone. Here 
we find a typical determinative structure, with 
a substantival second member (also termed 
‘head’ of the compound) modified by an adjec- 
tival first member (déres ‘high’), As concerns 
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adjectival determinative compounds, the above- 
mentioned glukupikros may be interpreted as 
a subset of pikrds ‘bitter’, indicating a sweeter 
nuance of ‘bitter’. 

The examples of possessive and determina- 
tive compounds just mentioned help to iflus- 
trate one important feature of Greek nominal 
composition, namely that it largely consists of 
stem composition. In all the above-mentioned 
examples, the first members do not appear in 
their fully inflected form, but are represented as 
roots followed by a vowel: the noun rhddon ‘rose’ 
yields the first member rhdd-o- (in which -o- is 
the compositional vowel), the adjective leukds 
‘white’ yields the first member feuk-o-, while the 
adjective dkros yields akr-o-. These first mem- 
bers do not represent full words (as e.g. in Eng. 
girlfriend), but only stems. A property of stem 
composition is deletion of the formal markers 
distinguishing gender. The compound akrépolis 
is feminine, since its head element (pdlis) is 
feminine. As such, the compound corresponds 
to the underlying syntagm (hé) dkré polis ‘(the) 
high city’, in which the adjective dkré bears the 
fem. marker -é. This marker is deleted in com- 
position, being replaced by -o- (akr-d-polis): the 
example clearly shows that -o- is not part of the 
masc. form, but simply a compositional vowel. 
Similar compositional elements are common 
e.g. in German, where -s- is a frequent marker 
(see e.g. Lebensmittel ‘food’, where -s- is not part 
of the original form Leben ‘life’). 

Within subordinate compounds, the other 
large group is that in which the relation between 
members is one of government, i.e., where one 
of the two members (usually the second) repre- 
sents the argument or complement of the other. 
Consider Gk. epikhthonios ‘earthly’, deriving from 
a syntagm in which the preposition epi ‘upon’ 
governs the gen. form of the noun khthén ‘earth, 
land’: epi khthonds ‘upon the land’, hence the 
meaning of the compound, ‘earthly, native’. This 
example belongs to the category of prepositional 
compounds, the two main properties of which 
are that: 1) the first member is always a preposi- 
tion and does not contain any compositional 
vowels, and 2) the resulting compound is adjec- 
tival and as such may display special adjectival 
markers (as in -khthén-ios vs. the noun khthon). 
A partly similar structure characterizes verb- 
first compounds, in which a first member of 
verbal origin governs a second member — usually 
a substantive — representing its argument: e.g. 
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pheréoikos ‘carry-house’ (the epithet of a snail) 
or mnesikakos ‘forget-evil’. This category has par- 
allels in other IE languages, but its origin remains 
a matter of heated debate, particularly as con- 
cerns the morphology of the first member, which 
has variously been interpreted as an impera- 
tive, abstract noun, participle, and agent noun. 

Verb-first compounds compete with the larg- 
est composition category in Greek, that of verb- 
second compounds. Descriptively, verb-second 
compounds have a second member of verbal ori- 
gin which governs, or is modified by, a nominal 
first member, e.g. agalmatopoids ‘statue-maker’ 
(< dgalma ‘statue’ + poiéd ‘make') or stratégds 
‘army leader’ (< stratds ‘army’ + ago ‘lead’). There 
is much debate as to whether examples such as 
agalmatopoiés and stratégds display a genuinely 
governing structure, or whether they should 
instead not be regarded as a sub-category of 
determinative compounds (as they are in Eng- 
lish, where the substantival nature of the second 
member is clear: compare taxi-driver). In Greek, 
the whole matter is complicated by the fact that 
a number of these verbal second members are 
not attested as independent words (a case in 
point is -poids ‘maker’). 

Depending on the formal characteristics of 
the verbal member, verb-second compounds 
may be divided into the following sub-types: 


i. Root compounds (e.g. bouplex ‘ox-goad’), in 
which the second member is a bound form; 

ii. Compounds with an agentive second mem- 
ber of the type trophds ‘nurse’, e.g. kouratro- 
phos ‘rearing children’ (this category also 
comprises the above-mentioned stratégos). 
Proparoxytonon compounds of this kind 
have passive meaning: cf. oresitrophos ‘moun- 
tain-bred’ vs. kourotrdphos ‘rearing children’; 

iii. Compounds with an agentive second mem- 
ber (+ Agent Nouns) of the type ergétés 
‘doer’ (e.g. euergétés ‘benefactor’); 

iv. Compounds with a passive adjective of the 
type poiétés ‘made’ (e.g, kheiropoiétos ‘hand- 
made’, see + Verbal Adjectives); 

v. Compounds with a nomen actionis or 
+ action noun, e.g. drdmos ‘race’: hippédro- 
mos ‘race-course’; 

vi. Compounds with a participle, e.g, mélousa 
tem. ptc. of mélo ‘be an object of care’: pasi- 
mélousa ‘of interest to all’; or Atimenos ‘built’: 
euktimenos ‘well-built’; 

vii. Adjectives in -és, e.g. hémidaés ‘half-burt'. 
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In Greek compounding, a few isolated types dis- 
play structures that contradict the above over- 
view. A relatively common phenomenon is that 
of the inversion of the preferred placement of 
the head on the right in favor of its displacement 
on the left: for instance, adjectival determina- 
tive compounds in which the adjectival head 
is placed on the left (e.g. axidlagos ‘worthy of 
mention’, isdtheos ‘equal to a god’: see Tribu- 
lato 2007), or possessive compounds displaying 
the modified element in the first member (e.g. 
podargos ‘having swift foot’ < pod- ‘foot’ and 
‘argos’ ‘swift’). The compositional process lead- 
ing to such forms is a matter of debate, but it 
seemis likely that while a few examples represent 
mere inversions of more common types, entire 
categories such as compounds in axio- and in 
isn- or ‘reversed possessive compounds’ meet 
specific morphological needs (see Tribulato 2006 
and 2007). On the other hand, a free inversion of 
compositional members, often yielding nonsen- 
sical compounds, is a common feature in Greek 
onomastics (+ Personal Names), where com- 
pound names are attested in great numbers. 


3. THE USE OF COMPOUNDS 


As regards the use and productivity of com- 
pounds in Greek, it must be noted that while 
they are a typical feature of the semantically 
condensed style of poetry, they are by no means 
restricted to high-style literature, as is sometimes 
implied (see e.g. Meillet and Vendryes 1963:421). 
Compounds of all the above-mentioned types 
appear in prose texts, technical Greek, and 
inscriptions. The vitality and productivity of 
nominal composition is testified by the fact that 
it has remained a fundamental linguistic tool of 
Greek down to the present time, starting as early 
as Mycenaean, where compounds such as qo- 
u-go-ta ‘ox-herd', su-qo-ta 'swine-herd’ or qe-to- 
ro-po-pi ‘having four feet’ (here in the loc. case) 
appear in accountancy tablets, thus implicitly 
ruling out the hypothesis that they were a typi- 
cally literary feature. 
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Compound Tenses (Hellenistic Greek) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


During the period of Hellenistic Greek we witness 
the rise and spread of numerous periphrastic for- 
mations in the verbal system, specifically in the 
imperfective aspect (Present and Imperfect) and 
in the perfect (Perfect, Pluperfect). This tendency 
continued through the medieval period and ulti- 
mately it resulted in a complete rebuilding of 
the perfect system (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek). In parallel with other mod- 
em Indo-European languages Greek ended up 
with analytic formations by combining the aux- 
iliary exw [exo] (Anc. Gk. ékho) ‘T have’ with the 
infinitive (e.g. ¢yw Avcet ['exo ‘lisi] ‘I have solved, 
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loosened’) or, in dialects, the passive participle 
(€yw Auyevo ['exo li'meno]). However, unlike 
some other modern Indo-European languages, it 
has not paradigmatized the periphrastic forma- 
cions of Hellenistic Greek combining the copula 
with the present participle of the type eimi / én 
luidn ‘| am / | was loosening’ (corresponding to 
the progressive aspect of English or Spanish). In 
Modern Greek dialects the compound forms of 
the copula and the present participle are only 
found in > Tsakonian, the modern offshoot of 
ancient Laconian still used in a few villages on 
the northeastern slopes of Mount Parnon in the 
Peloponnese (émi ortt (M)/oru-a (F) ‘l see’; éma 
oru/oru-a ‘| saw’). Here they function as a simple 
present and imperfect, i.e., not as the progressive 
aspect (the simple uncompounded forms are 
used only in modal meaning after the particle 
na, e.g, na ftén-u ‘that | make’). 

Literary works written during the Hellenistic 
period comprise a large variety of genres includ- 
ing comedies by Menander, histories (Polybius, 
Plutarch), technical prose and ‘popular’ litera- 
ture (romances), all of them written with various 
atticizing traits. The changes which were taking 
place during the Hellenistic period were due to 
language-internal as well as to external factors. 
Among the former factors was the high degree of 
syncretic nominal and verbal morphology typi- 
cal of Classical Greek. Many instances of > syn- 
cretism (+ Polysemy) were gradually eliminated 
during the Hellenistic period (e.g. in Classical 
Greek the ending -on could be either the ist sg. 
or 3rd pl. of the imperfect or the root aorist, but 
in Hellenistic Greek the 3rd pl. was enlarged by 
the aorist suffix, thus -on > -o-san). Among the 
external factors there is above all the contact of 
the “international” Koine with Coptic in Egypt 
(+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic), Hebrew 
and Aramaic in Palestine and Syria (+ Greek 
and Hebrew, -+ Greek and Aramaic), and other 
languages in newly settled areas of Asia Minor. 

In what follows we will concentrate on thie 
‘colloquial’ variety of the Hellenistic Koine — the 
Greek of the New Testament, a collection of 27 
short works written by men without a higher 
education during the 1st c. CE. The two ‘classics’ 
dealing with the rise of periphrastic formations 
in the imperfective aspect are the monographs 
by Bjérck (1940) and Aerts (1965), and there 
are extensive sections on periphrastic conjuga- 
tions in the grammar of the NT Greek by Blass 
& Debrunner (1961, 1990) and earlier grammars 
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of the OT Greek (Thackeray 1909) and the NT 
Greek (Moulton & Haward 1938) and athers; for 
the papyri one has to consult Palmer (1946) and 
Gignac (1981). In what follows the NT data are 
quoted according to Nestle (1921). 


2, DOCUMENTATION 


In terms of their documentation Blass & Deb- 
runner (19611179) observe that the periphrasis is 
rare in the present, while the periphrases in the 
impertect, future, infinitive and even the impera- 
tive are ‘widely employed’ in the NT. An example 
of the periphrasis in the present is found in the 
2 Corinthians (9:12): hé diakonia ou monon estin 
prosanaplerousa ...‘for the rendering of this ser- 
vice not only supplies the wants of the saints’ 
(instead of the finite form prosanaplero/). The 
examples of the periphrasis in the imperfect 
are plentiful; the following example is from the 
Acts of the Apostles (22:19): émén phulakizon kai 
dérdn... tous pisteuontas epi sé ‘| was imprison- 
ing and beating those who believed in you’. 
Here it should be observed that this is a transla- 
tion of Paul’s speech given in Aramaic (Hebra(di 
dialéktoi) and that its original could be in the 
periphrastic construction (progressive aspect) 
combining the copula and the participle. There 
are also instances of the periphrastic infinitival 
construction as in Luke (9.18) kai egéneto en tdi 
einai auton proseukhémenon ‘and it came to pass 
when he was praying’; here the opening kai egé- 
neto (Hebrew wa-yahi) followed by the articular 
infinitive corresponds to the Hebrew constnuc- 
tion da + infinitive (bi-hyoto mitpallel). 

An example of the future tense periphrasis 
is in Mark (13:25)... ésontai piptontes ‘and (the 
stars) will be falling from heaven’ (versus the 
finite form in Mt (24:29)... kai hoi astéres pesoin- 
tai...). On the other hand, the future tense 
periphrasis with méllo ‘intend to do, be about 
to do’ continues the construction amply docu- 
mented at the two previous stages of Ancient 
Greek (Homeric, Classical), Strictly speaking, we 
are not dealing with a periphrastic tense but with 
an inceptive aspect (position B in the diagram 
in Table 2 in + Verbal System (Tense, Aspect, 
Mood)), contrast the sigmatic future /ui-s-d ‘I will 
Joosen’ with the inceptive méll-6 li-ein ‘I intend / 
| am about to loosen’. This construction can also 
express the future in the past as in Luke (7:2) 
émelle teleutan ‘he was at the point of death’ (cf. 
Latin erat moriturus) which is impossible with 
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the simple future (in Greek, unlike Sanskrit, the 
future stem cannot be augmented: bhav-isy-ati 
‘jt will be’ versus a-bhav-isy-at ‘it would be’). 
This construction also replaces the disappearing 
non-finite forms of the infinitive /u-s-ein and the 
participle hi-s-dn ( > méllein la(s)ein and méllan 
lu(s)ein). As mentioned by Blass & Debrunner 
(19611181), one of the advantages of the analytic 
construction was its ability to be used in the 
absolute construction to indicate relative time 
where the future participle is not available: meé- 
lontos dé tou Paulou anoigein te stéma ‘but when 
Paul was about to open his mouth’ (A 18:4), cf. 
the Latin absolute construction with the present 
participle incipiente autem Paulo aperire os (but 
the future participle cannot be used, i.e. “anoéx- 
ontos...and “aperturd ..., respectively) (+ Geni- 
tive Absolute). 

The status of analytic formations involving 
the imperfective participle remains contentious. 
Its beginnings, as discussed by Aerts (1965:5- 
26), lie in pre-Hellenistic Classical Greek. Porter 
(1989:478) concluded that “Semitic intervention 
into periphrastic constructions in the NT can- 
not be supported” but admits that “perhaps its 
use...is aided by Septuagint precedent”. More 
recently this issue was re-examined on the 
basis of the Septuagint (Pentateuch) by Evans 
(2001:256). He cautiously concluded that out 
of the 68 examples in the entire Greek Penta- 
teuch over 57% of them “closely imitate” similar 
Hebrew expressions, 28% are “comparatively 
free” and nearly 15% are free of any “formal 
motivation” from the Masoretic text. Given the 
fact that in NT Greek only the combination with 
the copula in the past is relatively common 
(while that in the future is less common and 
in the present it is isolated), | have suggested 
(2010:48) that it might be plausible to argue that 
the progressive aspect was ‘systematized’ in the 
OT and NT Greek to a much higher degree than 
in any other work in a ‘literary’ version of the 
Hellenistic Koine as a result of the influence from 
the Semitic background of their translators and 
authors (+ New Testament; - Septuagint). This 
is not to claim that its use reached the paradig- 
matic status which it possessed in contemporary 
Mishnaic Hebrew and Middle Aramaic, The same 
speaker could alternate between én didaskon or 
edidaske(n), the former reflecting the colloquial 
variety of the regional Syro-Palestinian Koine, 
the Jatter when resorting to the more formal 
register of Hellenistic literary works. The rela- 
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tive frequency of the progressive aspect in the 
Egyptian (Ptolemaic) Koine can also be under- 
stood in terms of the influence from the New 
Egyptian substrate which possessed a number of 
periphrastic tenses. In any case, as emphasized 
by Evans (2001:257), further research in this area 
has to come up with some “natural frequencies 
of occurrence in extra-Biblical Greek” to adjudi- 
cate properly the Pentateuch frequencies. Later 
on, during the Medieval period the progressive 
aspect was used “as an alternative expression 
of continuity” (Browning 1983:38). However, the 
later development towards Modern Greek was 
not in the direction of the innovative analytic 
formation since no contemporary variety of 
Greek — with the exception of Tsakonian — sys- 
tematized/paradigmatized it. 

In the perfect the Classical language had 
already made use of compounding in the forma- 
tion of the mediopassive modal forms (subjunc- 
tive and optative). These formations are based 
on the mediopassive participle in -meénos in com- 
bination with the modal forms of the copula: 


Mediopassive (é-u-tai subjunctive: le-lu-ménon éi 
perfect 

indicative: 

Mediopassive e-/é-lu-to optative: 
pluperfect 

indicative: 


le-lu-ménon eté 


Already in the Classical language this periphrasis 
had been extended to the active modal forms 
combining the active pertect participle with the 
modal forms of the copula: 


Active lé-lu-k-e(n) subjunctive: le-lé-k-éi ~ 
perfect le-lu-k-0s éi 
indicative: 

Active e-le-hi-k-ei(n) optative: le-hit-k-oi ~ 
pluperfect le-lu-k-as eié 
indicative: 


In Hellenistic Greek there are further exten- 
sions found in the formation of (i) the future 
perfect (both active /e-lu-s-ei and mediopas- 
sive le-lu-se-tai), (ii) the mediopassive perfect 
imperative (/é-lu-sa), (iii) the indicative forms of 
the mediopassive perfect and pluperfect (/é-du- 
tai and e-lé-lu-to), and (iv) in active pluperfect 
forms. 

Here are some salient examples for (i): ésomai 
pe-poith-os (Hebrews 223) ‘I will put trust’, éstai 
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le-lu-ménon (Mt 16:19) ‘It shall be loosed’ (i.e., 
not the synthetic passive future (u-thé-se-tai or 
the mediopassive future /e-lud-se-tai). It should 
be observed that in the active the future perfect 
can be formed only from the k-perfect (he-sté-k- 
s-0), while it cannot be formed from the ablaut 
perfect pé-poith-a 'l trust’ ( “pe-poith-s-0). 

For (ii) a rare example of the passive impera- 
tive in the and pers. is found in the magical 
papyri: isthi pe-phulaktérias-ménos ‘be furnished 
with a phylactery ‘(PGM | 4.2626 f.) (i.e., not the 
synthetic passive future pe-phulaktérias-o). An 
example for the 3rd pers. pl. is found in ésto- 
san humon hai osphues peri-e-zds-ménoi ‘let your 
loins be girded’ (Lk 12.95). 

For (iii) the analytic formations of the 
mediopassive perfect and pluperfect in the indic- 
ative are numerous but so are their synthetic 
counterparts. The perfect form gé-grap-tai ‘it is/ 
has been written’ co-occurs with ge-gram-ménon 
estin (Jn 6:31), and the plupertect ep-e-gé-grap-to 
‘it had been written’ (A 17:23) with én ge-gram- 
meénon (Jn 19:19 f.). The combination of the parti- 
cipial form of the copula with the mediopassive 
participle (ge-gram-ménon on) can express the 
passive progressive as in Ontes ap-éllotrid-ménoi 
‘(being) alienated’ (Ephesians 428) “to express 
still more forcibly the persistence of the new 
state of things” (Blass and Debrunner 19611179). 

Examples of the analytic active pluperfect 
formations (iv) based on the active pertect par- 
ticiple competed with those based on the aorist 
participle which existed in the Classical language 
(én lu-s-as): ésan pro-e-ora-ké-tes ‘they had previ- 
ously seen’ (A 21:29) (not the synthetic active 
plupertect pro-e-drd-ke-san). In the NT Greek 
the earliest examples of the periphrasis with the 
aorist participle are documented in the passive, 
as in Luke (23:19): Adstis én ble-theis (~ be-ble- 
ménos) en téi phulakéi ‘who had been thrown 
into prison’ (cf. Blass & Debrunner 1961:180). 


3. CONCLUSION 


Summarily, while we portrayed the Classical 
verbal system ( > Tense/Aspect) as based on 
the three-way aspectual opposition and a tem- 
poral opposition of past versus non-past (with 
an aspectual future realized as a perfective non- 
past), we cau portray the innovative aspectual 
system of the early Christian literature as pos- 
sessing a three-way opposition of tense (Pres- 
ent, Past, Future) with an additional progressive 


aspect. In the past the copula displayed an inno- 
vative middle voice form é-mén on the pattern of 
the inherited middle future és-omai. The incep- 
tive aspect in the present (méllé hi-ein) can also 
be used as an analytic future. While the active 
pertect forms were still very much around, we 
also noticed the periphrasis for the plupertfect 
based on the aorist participle (én (i-s-as); in the 
mecliopassive perfect the analytic formations in 
the indicative competed successfully with the 
inherited synthetic forms. 
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ViT BUBENIK 
Compounding/Derivation/Construction 
Morphology 
1. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY 
Construction Morphology is the application of 


Construction Grammar at the morphological 
level. The interpretation of morphological data 
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from a constructionist perspective, already pres- 
ent in Bybee (1985), has, however, only recently 
been developed (Bybee 1995, Riehemann 1998, 
Koenig 1999, Jackendoff 2002), above all by Geert 
Booij (e.g. 2005a, 2005b, 2007, 2010, 2012). 

Booij’s construction-based theory of morphol- 
ogy mainly relates to the cognitive version of 
Construction Grammar (Goldberg 1995, 2006). 
It shares with the general theoretical framework 
the idea that constructions are the units of natu- 
ral languages. Morphological constructions are 
pairings of form and meaning at word level: e.g., 
the English word formation pattern [V-er]N sys- 
tematically correlates with the meaning ‘Agent/ 
Instrument of V-ing' (Booij 2010). According to 
constructionist analysis, English speakers do not 
form these words simply by applying a deriva- 
tion rule, but as a result of knowing a sufficient 
number of [V-er]N type nouns (e.g. writer, singer, 
teacher, etc.) on the one hand, and their paradig- 
matic relationships with verbs such as write, sing, 
teach, on the other. This means that the meaning 
of -er is only inferable from the construction 
that it is part of, i.e., the complex word related 
to many other similar items. In the same way, 
affixation rules are not suitable for explaining 
the usage of words such as Marxism or Marxist, 
given that their derivation from Marx does not 
provide any information about the meaning of 
-ism and -isé; nevertheless it is inferable by estab- 
lishing a paradigmatic relationship between two 
constructions in the mind of the speaker, with- 
out a stipulated direction between the two, in 
contrast to what happens with ‘rules’. 

Therefore, Construction Morphology pro- 
poses a global vision of user grammar, where no 
clear-cut separation between lexicon and rules 


applies, but where sets of words with similar 
patterns of semantic (and phonological) con- 
nections give rise to generalizations conceivable 
as schemas (Bybee 1995), instantiated by actual 
words. Thus, there is a shift from rule-based mor- 
phology, mainly characteristic of generative and 
lexicalist approaches, to the representation of 
coining words by means of word formation sche- 
mas, which are output-oriented, usage-based, 
and with varying degrees of abstraction. 


2. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY, 
DERIVATION AND COMPOUNDING 


The Construction Morphelogy model has been 
applied to ‘core’ subdomains of morphology, 
such as derivation and compounding. Booij 
(2005a) shows how word formation schemas 
can be more suitable than rules to account for 
some borderline cases between compounding 
and affixal derivation, such as so-called affix- 
oids. He considers, for instance, the case of 
the morpheme doer in Dutch, which is a free 
form meaning ‘farmer’, and, at the same time, a 
bound morpheme having the specific meaning 
of ‘trader in’ when used in complex words, This 
is a problematic case from a rule-based perspec- 
tive, where a clear demarcation between deriva- 
tion and compounding is claimed: on the one 
hand, the bound morpheme -doer is sufhx-like, 
because of its specific meaning and its produc- 
tivity; on the other hand, it has its own stress 
and provides the category to the output, just 
like the right constituent of + compounds in 
Dutch. Constniction Grammar explains such a 
case through the following tree: 


LX], [¥} Jy 


[[X]x [¥]}x}n 


‘Y with some relation to X'’ 


[[X]w [boer}x]n ‘seller of [X]s' 


[[groente |x [boer]n|~ 


‘greengrocer’ 


[[sigaren]y [boer]s]s 
‘cigar seller’ 


[{kolen]x [boer]n]x 
‘coal merchant’ 


Figure 1: The representation of boer-campounds in the lexicon (Booij 20054125). 
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Such a schema represents a set of complex words 
sharing a portion of both their structure and their 
meaning. In the first line of the tree there is the 
‘constructional schema’, i.e., the more abstract 
scheme, effective in this case for all compounds 
in Dutch, followed by the abstract scheme for 
the particular type with two nouns in the input 
and a noun as Output; a semantic specification 
is added to this schema. The third line is the 
‘constructional idiom’: this is a pattern where 
one position is lexically specified. It is worth not- 
ing that the specified position can be a lexeme, 
but also an item which can be larger or smaller 
than a word, such as a phrase (e.g. the Italian da 
morire, which has an intensifying meaning, as 
in the construction ‘A da morire’, as in bello da 
morire ‘very beautiful’, buono da morire ‘really 
delicious’, etc.), or an affix, like the suffix -er in 
part 1. The roots of the tree are complex words, 
which instantiate above abstract schemas and 
are themselves stored in the lexicon. The higher 
their frequency, the higher the probability that 
the constructional schema is used to produce 
new words. 

Another relevant point in Construction Mor- 
phology is the possibility of ‘conflation’, i.e., the 
unification of two schemas for complex words: 
e.g., to coin complex adjectives such as blue-eyed 
(and wild-eyed, dry-eyed, etc.), where the second 
constituent cannot be a free word, and an analy- 
sis as derived forms from [A N]N compounds is 
not possible, the two schemas [A AJA and [N-ed] 
A and their conflation in the unified schema 
[A N-edJA are needed. 


3. CONSTRUCTION MORPHOLOGY, 
DERIVATION, COMPOUNDING AND 
ANCIENT GREEK 


There are very few works in the Construction 
Grammar framework based on Ancient Greek 
data. Indeed, Construction Morphology has only 
recently been exploited by Nicola Grandi and 
Anna Pompei to account for some aspects of 
Ancient Greek compounding and its relation 
with derivation. 

In Grandi and Pompei (2010) it has been 
shown that the idea itself of compounding 
as the union of two or more words (e.g. Fabb 
1998:66, Bisetto and Scalise 2005:319) is suff- 
cient to explain the core of the phenomenon in 
Ancient Greek. This can be true only in some 
cases, i.e., for compounds having a preposition 
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(e.g. parakhréma ‘forthwith’) or an adverb (e.g. 
aeikhloros ‘always green’) as first constituent, 
and for some sporadic items with inflectional 
categories in the same position (e.g. melimélon 
‘quince’). In all other cases, the first constituent 
is a root (e.g. phéroikos \it. ‘bearing its home’, 
referring to an uncertain animal) or a stem (e.g. 
anthropdénoos (-on) ‘with human understand- 
ing, intelligent’), with an hyperextension of the 
vowel -a- (e.g. métrdpolis 'mother-state’), and 
other linking mechanisms (Schwyzer 1939:428, 
437-441). More problems arise in the analysis of 
second constituents, whose occurrence as free 
forms is often unclear. This is the case with 
compounds constituted by a first ‘referential’ 
member and a second ‘predicative’ member and 
having nominal or adjectival outputs - some- 
times depending on their exocentric or endo- 
centric usage (e.g. androphonos, (-on) meaning 
‘man-slaying, murderous’ or ‘murderer’, respec- 
tively). Indeed, the second element of androphd- 
nos (-on), phonos, occurs as an unbound form 
meaning ‘killing’, i.e., as an action noun, instead 
of an agent noun; likewise, the second member 
of compounds like thérondmos {-on) ‘feeding, 
tending wild beasts’ occurs as a free (oxyton) 
form, nomds, meaning ‘grazing, pasture’, i.e., as a 
locative or result noun (excluding, of course, the 
case of ndmos ‘use, custom, law’, even though 
this is traceable to the same root). For these 
cases, formation word schemas like the one for 
boer-compounds are available. However, apply- 
ing conflation seems more appropriate when 
other data are considered. The second constitu- 
ent in compounds like karpaldgos (-on) ‘that 
gathers fruit’, for instance, never occurs as an 
unbound form - at least within the necessar- 
ily limited Ancient Greek corpus — since the 
free form /dgos ‘verbal utterance’ must be traced 
back to the secondary meaning of the same apo- 
phonic root leg-/log-, i.e., ‘to say’ rather than ‘to 
gather’. In other cases the second element of the 
compound does not occur at all as a free furin, 
as happens, for instance, in such compounds as 
andrémakhos ‘fighting with men’, darimakhos 
‘fighting with the spear and so on. Therefore, the 
treatment of all these cases must be more similar 
to that of eyed-compounds than that of bver- 
compounds. A conflation of two schemas [N N]| 
A/N [N -os -on|N in the schema [N N -os -on|A/N 
could provide a suitable interpretation, but this 
does not take into consideration the fact that 
-makhos is not necessarily formed by starting 
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from mdkhé ‘battle’, but perhaps fram mdkho- 
mai ‘to fight’ instead. This suggests resorting to 
a more abstract [N RAD -os -on|A/N schema, 
where the input is a variable, i.e., a root (RAD 
= radical: [N makh- -os -on|A/N). Such more 
abstract schema is conceivable as a particular 
type of ‘constructional idiom’. Its formation in 
the mental lexicon of the language user is also 
suitable in accounting for problematic second 
members of the other cases, e.g, instantiable as 
[N phon- -os -on]A/N, [N nom- -os -on]A/N, and 
so on: indeed, their root is always a predica- 
tive apophonic one, but in the -o- degree, i.e., 
in the ‘nominal’ degree, so that it is difficult to 
establish its verbal or nominal nature. All these 
compounds are synthetic compounds, i.e., they 
represent a sort of parasynthesis phenomena, 
such as the cases of eyed-compounds actually 
are. Nevertheless, in the case of Ancient Greek 
the input of the second constituent cannot be 
labeled. Construction Morphology is an ideal 
framework in order to explain these instances, 
since it allows for different degrees of abstrac- 
tion. On the other hand, occurrences where 
Ancient Greek derivational morphology applies 
to forms which are not lexically autonomous are 
not uncommon; for instance, this usually occurs 
in adjectives with a twofold gender distinction, 
such as dmakhos, (-on) ‘unconquerable’: Grandi 
and Pompei (2010:217) suggest that the confla- 
tion of the schemas instantiated, for instance, by 
items like anthropdnoos (-on) and adjectives like 
dmakhos (-on) can give rise to the schema pro- 
ducing words such as andrémakhos. That is to 
say, word formation schemas seem to be a sort of 
formalization of the traditional idea that + anal- 
ogy plays a relevant role in morphology. 

Pompei and Grandi (2012), on the other hand, 
deal with complex -é6 verbs, such as karpologé6 
‘to gather fruit’, theronoméo ‘to feed, tend 
wild beasts’, phodnaskéo ‘to train one’s voice’, 
paidopoiés ‘to beget children’ and so on. These 
are traditionally accounted for as deriving from 
nominal compounds. This analysis is unprob- 
lematic in cases such as karpologéé, from kar- 
pologos (-on), and théronoméo, from theronomos 
(-on). In contrast, the case of phonaskéo is con- 
troversial, firstly because phonaskés occurs later, 
which might suggest bi-directionality in deriva- 
tion (Lieber 1980), and above all because askéo 
‘to train’ is an autonomous word, unlike items 
such as -logéo and -nomeo, but like items such 
as the very frequent verb poié6 ‘to make, to do’. 
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Postulating a derivational process even when 
a simple verb in -éd is attested is counterin- 
tuitive: a compounding account for these cases 
is more economical. Therefore, the formation 
of complex -é6 verbs according to Pompei and 
Grandi (2012) is due to the conflation of at least 
two different schemas, a derivational schema 
and a compounding one, even if the situation 
described in their article is considerably more 
complex. 


4. CONCLUSION 


To sum up, Construction Morphology can 
account for core phenomena in Ancient Greek 
word formation. Studies carried out within this 
framework have hitherto concerned only the 
‘synchronic’ application, discussing what hap- 
pens in speaker competence when all the dif- 
ferent word formation schemas have developed. 
Diachronic studies might well take into account 
the different degree of productivity of each 
schema at different stages of the language. 
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ANNA POMPE! 


Computational Linguistics and Greek 


1. COMPUTATIONAL LINGUISTICS 
AND GREEK 


According to a definition that is no longer very 
popular, ‘computational linguistics’ refers to 
computer-assisted linguistics; in other words, the 
tools it employs are different from those used in 
other branches of linguistics, in particular theo- 
retical linguistics, but the basic methodological 
and theoretical background is the same. Tra- 
ditionally, computational linguists would feed 
the computer with systems that were based on 
hand-crafted rules, in order to analyze natural 
language. Yet with the advent of more powerful 
computers in the 1ggos, data-driven approaches 
based on machine learning from raw text have 
gained in popularity. This has made the rela- 
tionship with theoretical linguistics less clear, 
but has allowed the creation of tools (corpora, 
taggers, parsers, treebanks) that are useful for 
theoretical research, at least for languages where 
large amounts of hand-crafted data are available 
as training material. 


2, CORPORA 


Ancient Greek (like other extinct corpus lan- 
guages) is in a special position since the collec- 
tion of available data has been completed and 
the material is not being extended anymore, 
except through the small but steady stream of 
new data mostly from papyrus findings. For this 
reason, Ancient Greek linguistics has always had 
a flavor of corpus linguistics to it (+ Corpus 
Linguistics and Greek), and it is no wonder that 
the first major project in Ancient Greek compu- 
tational linguistics was, from 1972 on, the cre- 
ation of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG), 
a database containing all Greek texts from the 
beginnings to ca 200 CE, later revised so that 
the online corpus is now almost complete up to 
the 16th century, It is by far the most important 
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corpus available to scholars of Greek, all the 
more so since it relies on modem editions rather 
than older publications that are now in the 
public domain. Yet the raw data of the corpus 
are not publicly available, but only accessible 
through the web interface. Unrestricted access 
to the whole 105-million-word corpus would cer- 
tainly open new possibilities for the computa- 
tional analysis of Greek. 

The restrictions on the use of the TLG have led 
to the creation of alternative textual databanks, 
but these are often based on older editions avail- 
able in the public domain, and generally do 
not have the text quality of the TLG. The most 
important of these databases is the Perseus 
library, which has also pioneered the use of 
more advanced methods from computational 
linguistics (see below). 


3. MORPHOLOGY AND LEMMATIZATION 


Given the highly inflected nature of Ancient 
Greek, it is not easy to do word searches on a raw 
text corpus. This has led to attempts at compu- 
tational analysis of Greek morphology. The first 
such system for Greek is described in Packard 
(1973), who compares it with several systems 
for Latin. At that time, the interest in the use 
of computers in Classical studies was consider- 
able, leading to a dedicated journal, the Revue 
de l’Organisation internationale pour {étude des 
langues anciennes par ordinateur. The systems 
were all rule-based, i.e., the computer was fed 
a list of possible endings and stem forms plus a 
list of indeclinable forms that also included 
non-transparent forms, such as nuxi from the 
stem nukt-. The major difficulty faced by such 
approaches is the pervasive ambiguity of parts 
of Greek morphology. Packard (1973:347) notes 
that the most frequent problems were “whether 
an article or adjective is masculine or neuter, 
whether a neuter noun is nominative or accusa- 
tive, or whether a verb is middle or passive”. Sim- 
ilar problems face later rule-based approaches 
such as Morpheus (Crane 1991). In the early 
phase, these problems were addressed by having 
the computer choose the globally most frequent 
form and mark the form as ambiguous and there- 
fore subject to later manual correction. 

Rather than simply choosing the globally 
most frequent form, the obvious way to improve 
on this is to take into consideration the context. 
In deciding whether an article or an adjective 
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is masculine or neuter, it obviously is useful to 
consider the noun it modifies. Yet to do this 
in a reliable way in a rule-based system can 
be surprisingly difficult, not least because of 
the discontinuities allowed by Greek gram- 
mar. Therefore, systems that take context into 
account are typically statistical and data-driven 
rather than rule-based. The standard method 
here is to extract n-grams from an annotated 
training corpus, i.e., sequences of n words with 
their correct morphological analyses, so as to 
extract common patterns. In this way one can, 
for instance, extract the information that after 
a definite article, there is a 40% chance of the 
next word being a noun, a 40% chance of the 
next word being an adjective and a 20% chance 
of it being a numeral; if the system uses trigrams 
instead of bigrams, it could also find dependen- 
cies between the article and the second word 
following it (e.g. in noun phrases consisting of 
article + adjective + noun), but obviously it is not 
possible to learn from n-grams dependencies 
which span more than n words. Moreover, the 
higher the n, the more training data is needed to 
obtain statistically valid patterns, as the variation 
in the data quickly increases. Thus, while statisti- 
cal approaches can be effective in determining 
whether an article or adjective is masculine or 
neuter, which is a very local task, it is difficult 
to decide whether a neuter is nominative or 
accusative, which is a much less local task that 
depends on facts relating to the entire sentence. 

Assigning a morphological analysis is only 
one part of the work to be done, since for many 
applications it is necessary to also know the 
respective lemma form. Here, too, there is a 
contrast between rule-based and statistical sys- 
tems. Rule-based approaches typically require 
compiled lists of valid lemmata, and to this end, 
the TLG project has undertaken the digitiza- 
tion of several standard lexicographical works 
(such as the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon, which is 
nuw available on the website). By contrast, sta- 
tistical approaches use analogies to try to infer 
valid stem forms from a training set of anno- 
tated data. One such system is described in Lee 
(2008); but it has not been applied on a larger 
scale. The TLG reports that the current lem- 
matization system can automatically recognize 
95% of all word forms in the entire corpus, and 
99.4% of the classical word forms (+ Dictionar- 
ies of Ancient Greek; + Concordances/Indices/ 
Reverse Dictionaries). 
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The ultimate goal of computational linguis- 
tics in its traditional conception as a part of 
artificial intelligence is to have computers 
understand language, i.e., to be able to create sen- 
sible semantic representations of running text. 
This goal is generally abandoned in statistical 
work, which does not try to model content. Still, 
both statistical natural language processing and 
deeper, linguistically motivated approaches take 
a joint interest in parsing, which is the automatic 
analysis of syntax that is in any case a necessary 
prerequisite for semantic analysis. 

Computational treatment of linguistic data 
requires a formalism in which the structures can 
be described, while the choice of such formalism 
is much less obvious in the case of syntax than 
in the case of morphology. Traditional grammar 
is too imprecise to be useful for this tool, There 
are several formal linguistic theories that have 
computational implementations (in particular 
Head-Driven Phrase Structure Grammar (HPSG) 
and + Lexical-Functional Grammar (LFG)) but 
in practice the choice often is Dependency 
Grammar (> Dependency Grammar and Greek), 
which is less developed as a linguistic theory, 
but very convenient in analyzing syntax as rela- 
tions between the words of the sentence, in most 
cases without assuming empty elements. 

Currently, there are no attempts to capture 
Greek syntax in a rule-based grammar by imple- 
menting a formal description of Ancient Greek. 
Instead, researchers have focused on developing 
treebanks, i.e., databases containing syntacti- 
cally analyzed Greek texts. Besides offering use- 
ful databases that scholars can query and use as 
starting points for their analyses of Greek, these 
treebanks are potentially useful for training sta- 
tistical parsers. However, the free word order 
and complex morphology of Greek make pars- 
ing difficult, and the state-of-the-art accuracy 
is unsatisfactory: an accuracy rate on labeled 
dependencies of about 54% is reported in Barn- 
man and Crane (2008a), far below what is useful 
for linguistic purposes. Yet even though current 
treebanks are too small to train a reliable statisti- 
cal parser, they can potentially be put to use in 
the testing of rule-based grammars. 

At the moment (June 2013) two treebanks 
exist for Ancient Greek: the Perseus Ancient 
Greek dependency treebank containing 354,529 
words (all of Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus and 
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Sophocles), and the PROIEL corpus, which con- 
tains 181,364 words (most of the New Testament 
and large parts of Herodotus) and has discourse 
annotation in addition to the morphological and 
syntactic analysis. These treebanks are described 
in Bamman et al. (2009) and Haug et al, (2009), 
respectively. Both of these treebanks use depen- 
dency grammar as their formalism, but differ in 
the details. A conversion procedure between the 
two is outlined in Lee and Haug (2o10). Efforts 
in this field continue, but, in addition to the 
structure of the Greek language itself, it is likely 
that the significant linguistic variation which 
is found between the different genres of Greek 
literature will aggravate the data sparsity prob- 
lems when it comes to applications of statistical 
models. 


5 OTHER APPROACHES 


Although corpus creation and morphologi- 
cal and syntactic analysis are the core areas of 
computational linguistics as applied to Greek, 
a number of other tasks have been approached 
especially by researchers attached to the Per- 
seus group. These are Named Entity Recognition 
(attempting to guess whether names refer to 
persons, cities, lakes etc.; Babeu 2007), the study 
of the selectional preferences of verbs (Bamman 
and Crane z008a), automatic detection of allu- 
sion (Bamman and Crane zoo8b) or text reuse 
(Lee 2007). At the current stage, accuracy is a 
problem with all these approaches. In Classical 
philology, the traditional approach is to employ 
careful, handcrafted analyses of often limited 
amounts of data. Computational analyses will 
never achieve the accuracy of scholarly analy- 
sis, and in many fields the Ancient Greek data 
are limited, which means that computational 
approaches cannot compensate by looking at 
larger data sets. Nevertheless it is likely that 
computers will assist and complement philologi- 
cal analysis in Use future. 
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DaG ITAUu 


Concordances/Indices/Reverse 
Dictionaries 


Word indices and concordances have been 
essential research tools in the study of Greek, 
used to record all occurrences and uses of 
words in a particular text and its critical appa- 
ratus. Despite the substantial amount of labor 
involved in their compilation - the recording 
of each word on a handwritten slip could take 
years and often a lifetime — both kinds of refer- 
ence tools remained a popular scholarly occu- 
pation in the pre-digital era, especially during 
the i9th and early 20th century. The advent 
of technology and the establishment of large 
digital corpora for Greek texts, inscriptions and 
papyri provided the means to automate the 
data collection, sorting and editing of word-lists 
and eliminated the need for large scale labar 
intensive indexing projects (- Corpus Linguis- 
tics and Greek). Concordances have been par- 
ticularly associated with the study of the Old and 
New Testament while indices have been more 
conimon in Classical studies. In reality, there is 
substantial overlap between the two to the 
point that the two terms have often been used 
interchangeably. 


CONCORDANCES/INDICES/REVERSE DICTIONARIES 


1. WorRD INDICES 


A word index is typically a comprehensive alpha- 
betical list of words contained in a specific text 
or text corpus with references to the passages 
in which these words appear. A word index 
has many of the features one associates with a 
dictionary and may in fact be a prerequisite for 
a dictionary project. Unlike indices, dictionaries 
tend to place emphasis on semantic analysis and 
may include quotations from various authors. A 
concordance, broadly speaking, is a list of words 
in some ordered sequence, usually alphabetical, 
accompanied not only by references but also 
by extensive quotations from the text meant 
to illustrate the use of each term in its context. 
Because indices and concordances record forms 
and variants present in a given critical edition, 
their quality depends on the quality of the text 
used as the basis. Other factors include the selec- 
tion and arrangement of headwords, the method 
of lemmatization and treatment of homographs 
(including upper and lower case forms), and the 
recording of variants. 

The compilation of word indices is a scholarly 
occupation that goes back to Hellenistic Alexan- 
dria and many ancient and Byzantine lexica are 
word indices in the modem sense of the term 
(+ Dictionaries of Ancient Greek). The term 
word index has been used generically to refer to 
various types of word lists, ranging from stand- 
alone glossaries that collect every single word 
in a specified corpus to lists of proper names 
(Gualandri 1962). Entries may be simply listed in 
alphabetical order (von Essen 1887) or grouped by 
grammatical categories (Preuss 1892); they may 
include lists of corresponding dictionary forms 
(Kiihn & Fleischer 1986), references to passages 
where words cited (Bonitz 1870; Nauck 1892) - 
a function associated with a concordance - 
and meanings (Devarius 1828). 


2. CONCORDANCES 


A concordance is a form of word index. Its main 
distinguishing feature is the extensive listing 
of quotations from the specified text used to 
illustrate the use of each term. Concordances 
may also include word frequencies, synonyms 
and other information. The first known Greek 
concordance was compiled by Euthalius Rho- 
dius around 1300 CE and was meant to be a 
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concordance of the entire Bible. The work was 
never published and no copies have survived. 
Abraham Tromm’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint published in 1718 is the first extant concor- 
dance to the Old Testament (— Septuagint). It 
was followed by numerous other efforts, in fact, 
until the mid-zoth c., the concordance format 
was used primarily as an exegetical tool to the 
Bible. Concordances of the New Testament fol- 
low a standard format. Typically, the entries 
are dictionary forms arranged in alphabetical 
order, Citations of word-forms belonging to 
each lemma are usually listed in the order in 
which they appear in the texts (Bruder 1904). 
By examining the various contexts where the 
word appears, a reader can determine the mean- 
ing of the word. Classical scholars have long 
recognized the importance of both indices and 
concordances. While many works adopt the title 
of index, major classical authors have in fact 
been analyzed in the concordance format as 
well. Notable examples include G.L. Prender- 
gast’s Concordance to the lliad, H. Dunbar's Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and the Homeric Hymns, 
Minton's Concordance to Hesiod, and Allen and 
Italie’s Concordance to Euripides. 

The use of technology eliminated the labori- 
ous manual collection of data. In 1951 Roberto 
Busa was the first to use punch cards to produce 
a computerized index and concordance to four 
hymns by Thomas Aquinas. In the 60s and 70s 
a number of indexing projects were undertaken 
taking advantage of still developing computa- 
tional techniques. Branwood’s Word Index to 
Plato is a case of a long anticipated project 
that was realized with the use of new tech- 
nologies. By the early 80s databases and large 
corpora afforded the ability to produce special- 
ized indices or concordances of any text with a 
few keystrokes and reduced the need for large 
print indexing projects. Still J. Tebben’s mas- 
sive Concordantia Homerica based on the Van 
Thiel edition was published in 1994. The Thesau- 
rus Patrum Graecorum series edited by Bernard 
Coulie and published by Brepols starting in 1992 
has produced 23 volumes of lemmatized concor- 
dances of patristic and Byzantine texts. The lem- 
mata collected from each text are presented in 
alphabetical order followed by their word-forms 
and frequency. 
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A reverse dictionary is a form of word index, 
namely a list of words sorted in reverse order 
starting from the last letter of each word and 
proceeding toward the beginning of the entry. 
Unlike standard dictionaries that group words by 
prefix, a reverse dictionary groups words by their 
suffixes. In the case of an inflectional language 
such as Greek, words are essentially grouped by 
their morphological classification, for example 
first declension feminine nouns in -a will appear 
together, so will verbs with the same endings. 
This kind of arrangement allows the user to see 
morphologically related forms grouped together 
and focus on the use and frequency of suffixes. 
Reverse dictionaries are very useful tools in the 
restoration of lacunae in manuscripts, inscrip- 
tions and papyri (+ Papyri, Language of). 

The first known reverse dictionary for Greek 
was the Dictionarium analogicum linguae Grae- 
cae compiled by Henricus Hoogeveen and pub- 
lished posthumously by his son lanus in 1810. 
Hoogeveen’s dictionary contained 70,000 words, 
including ethnic names and toponyms, ordered 
in reverse alphabetical order. Considering that 
reverse dictionaries for other languages such 
as Latin were already in existence, Hoogeveen 
may have followed already established lexico- 
graphical methods. Subsequent efforts include 
W. Pape's 1836 publication of the Etymofogis- 
ches Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache where 
compounds were entered under their root-forms 
and Gradenwitz’s 1931 reverse papyrological 
lexicon (Heidelberger Kontrarindex der griechis- 
chen Papyrusurkunden). In 1945 C. D. Buck and 
W. Petersen published the Reverse Index of Greek 
Nouns and Adjectives with more than 100,000 
nouns and adjectives arranged in groups under 
their suffixes (i.e., words ending in -EUS, or -lOS 
or -ION). M. Lejeune’s 1964 reverse index based 
on A. Morpurgo Davies's Lexicon extended the 
list of reverse dictionaries tu include Mycenaean 
Greek. Finally in Moder Greek, G. Kourmoulis’ 
Reverse Lexicon published in 1967 contains 82,646 
entries and was the first effort to take advantage 
of technology in calculating the frequency of 
endings. The Anastasiades-Symeonides Reverse 
Lexicon published in 2002 contains 180,000 
word-forms and draws materials from earlier 
lexica (+ Lexicography, History of). 
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Conditionals 
1, DEFINITION 


Constructions of the form ‘if p is/was the case, 
q is/was/will be the case’ are called conditional 
or hypothetical periods. The subordinate clauses 
express the condition for or the hypothesis 
within which the main clause is/will be etc. real- 
ized and are called conditional or hypothetical 
clauses. ‘Conditional’, however, is the broader 
of these terms: ‘hypothetical’ is, for instance, 
not adequate to characterize the relationship 
between the subordinate and the main clause in 
clause types such as ‘if you clean the house, | will 
cook for you’, or in iterative contexts (‘If it rains, I 
always go by bus; if it does not rain, | walk to my 
office’). Hypothesis seems an adequate descrip- 
tion for everything which relates to the future 
(‘if you were to become rich, would you buy a 
new house?’) or to some possible world (‘if she 
had become rich, she would have bought a new 
house’). Cf. Wakker (1994:21-23), Athanasiadou 
et al. (1997:61-96). For the opposite view see Dik 
(1990:239-241). In Ancient Greek, conditionals 
are typically introduced by the subordinator ei 
(often combined with the particle dm and fre- 
quently written as edn, dn or én). There also are 
less overt means to express conditions, such as 
participles, relative clauses or adverbial/prepo- 
sitional expressions (‘in that case, under the 
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condition that, supposing that’), but the focus 
here is on explicit conditionals. All condition- 
als have in common the fact that they refer to 
disjunctive situations (the state of affairs in the 
subordinate clause may happen, but may also 
not happen). In this respect, conditionals differ 
from > temporal clauses (hdte/hdtan), which are 
so-called presupposition triggers, i.e., they pre- 
suppose the realization of the state of affairs. (Cf. 
the difference between ifand when in English.) 

In all ifp then q constructions, p is a sufficient 
condition for g. Only sometimes and depending 
on the context, a conditional expresses a neces- 
sary condition (value: ‘if and only if’). However, 
since in normal language use the speaker is 
assumed to give the maximum of information 
available to him (cf. Grice’s Maxim of Quantity 
(1975)), every conditional, in absence of counter- 
indications, is interpreted as ‘only if’. See e.g. van 
Canegem (2008). 


2. EXPLANATION 


Conditionals are an important instrument in 
human reasoning, enabling us “to reason about 
alternative situations, to make inferences based 
on incomplete information, to imagine possible 
correlations between situations, and to under- 
stand how the world would change if certain cor- 
relations were different” (Traugott et al. 1986:3). 
Understandably, conditionals have often been 
studied from a philosaphical-logical perspec- 
tive from Aristotle onwards. First, these studies 
focused on questions of truth conditions (so 
called material implication). Logical validity and 
truth are argued to be independent of factual 
truth: the if then relation is said to be false only 
if p is true and at the same time gq is false, cf. All- 
wood et al. (1977:15-20). Ordinary language con- 
ditionals, however, function differently. In order 
to cover these too, ordinary language philosophy 
was developed (Strawson i952), accepting the 
difference between logic and language or using 
possible worlds as a framework and stating that if 
p, then q is true (false) just in case q is true (false) 
in the possible world selected (Stalnaker 1968, 
Lewis 1973, Barwise 1986, Kratzer 1991, Kamp et 
al, 1993, latridou 2000). In these formal seman- 
tics approaches, conditionals are represented as 
involving quantification over possibilities (mod- 
eled as possible worlds or possible situations). 
Others, e.g. Grice (1975), argue that the extra rela- 
tions expressed by natural language ifthen do 
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not belong to the meaning of if, but that they are 
conversationally implied (conversational logic), 
thus developing a bridge between formal logic 
and natural language and influencing the study 
of pragmatics. Whereas the former theories all 
assume the relevance of the material implication 
for the description of if-then, within Functional 
Logic, Dik (i990) claims that there is no differ- 
ence between the underlying grammatical form 
and the logical form of a linguistic expression. 
Conditionals are considered a ‘hypothetical pic- 
ture’, which differs in certain crucial ways from 
the current picture. Different conditional types 
create different hypothetical pictures with dif- 
ferent communicative effects. 

The above studies have led to an enonmous 
expertise on the meaning of conditionals in 
abstracto, but in linguistic approaches the focus 
is on the subject of the relationship between 
the concrete form of the conditionals and their 
functioning in a language, as well as on the 
subject of the relationship between the if-clause 
and the main clause (e.g. ‘if it rains, [ll take an 
umbrella’ vs, ‘if it rains, there is an umbrella in 
my wardrobe’), which seems essential to ordi- 
nary language conditionals. Important stud- 
ies are (on conditionals in general) Lauerbach 
(1979), Traugott et al. (1986), Athanasiadou et al. 
(1997) and (for Ancient Greek) Houben (1976), 
Wakker (1994). 

As for Ancient Greek, most studies take the 
morpho-syntactic form of the conditional (espe- 
cially the mood chosen in the ei-clause) as a 
starting point, claiming that the mood chosen is 
essential in determining the semantic value of 
the conditional period as a whole. The choice of 
mood is determined by the speaker, and depends 
on the view he wants to present concerning the 
fulfillment of the condition (different degrees of 
probability). This presentation does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the real chances of fulfill- 
ment. See Wakker (1994:35—42) for a discussion 
of previous literature. Some alternative views 
are proposed by Bakker (1988) and Gero (2001): 
the former argues that subjunctive ei-clauses 
are embedded (the main clause is not com- 
plete without the addition of the conditional), 
whereas e/-clauses with indicative or optative are 
non-embedded (the reference of the main clause 
is complete in itself), whereas Ger6 believes that 
in so-called counterfactual conditionals, the past 
tense is a mood marking and dn a marker of 
intensionality. 
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Apart from the mood chosen, it is essential to 
distinguish also the level of the main clause to 
which the e/-clause is linked. In most condition- 
als, a relation is expressed between the condition 
given in the subordinate clause and the state of 
affairs denoted by the main clause (type: ‘if it 
rains, I'll take an umbrella’: here the taking of the 
unibrella is made dependent on the realization 
of ‘it rains’). There are, however two other types 
of conditional: ‘if my mother is not mistaken, 
John is at home’ and ‘if you are thirsty, there is 
beer in the fridge’. Here, (the truth/realization 
of} q can be evaluated in its own right, indepen- 
dent of (the truth/realization of) p. Rather, if p 
formulates a condition for the appropriateness 
or relevance of the information q. The (fclauses 
are linked, then, to the propositional and illocu- 
tionary level of the main clauses, and formulate 
a condition for the truth of the proposition pre- 
sented in the main clause, or for the appropriate- 
ness of the speech act being performed in the 
main clause, respectively. 

Most conditionals are predicational condition- 
als. Based on the mood chosen (in interaction 
with the time referred to), the following types 
may be distinguished (Seiler 1997:307 argues that 
in fact a continuum is concerned with gradient 
transitions between the different types): A. vari- 
gus conditionals in which the moods indicate 
different degrees of probability, and B. condi- 
tionals in descriptive passages indicating (every 
time/always) if. 

Within group A, type (Aj), ed with any type 
of indicative, expresses a neutral condition in 
which the speaker does not give any indication 
as to the likelihood of the realization of the state 
of affairs mentioned. With the present indica- 
tive, reference is to the present, with the past 
indicative, to the past and with the future indica- 
tive, to the future. Pragmiatically, most of these 
conditionals are used to pick up information just 
heard/inferred from the situation (‘if (it is true) 
that’, resumptive clauses, see Wakker (1994:126— 
129). Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 633 (‘you should flog him, 
for if he is a god (eiper theds gar estin), he won't 
perceive it’), reintroducing the affirmation in 631 
‘| say I'm Dionysus, a god’. They are also often 
used in situations in which the speaker does not 
want to indicate a degree of likelihood because 
he does not want the condition to be realized, cf. 
Hdt. 1.207.3 ‘for if we want (ei gdr ethelésomen) 
to receive the enemies in our country, this is the 
danger’. Here the speaker clearly does not want 
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this to be realized. These conditionals have often 
been, wrongly, described as (semi)factual, cf. e.g. 
Dik (1990:246-247). 

In the cause of edn (= ei + dn) with subjunctive 
and a main clause with future reference (type 
Az), the speaker presents the future realization 
of the condition as a very good possibility. Often 
its value is described in terms of expectation or 
probability, but this seems inadequate in view 
of the fact that edn-clauses are often in contrast 
with each other when chances of fulfillment are 
presented as equally well possible (cf. Kur. Supp. 
388—399 ‘if they consent (Aan men théldsin), turn 
back. But if they refuse (én d’ apistési), say this 
second message’), or when a good possibility 
(ean + subjunctive) is contrasted with a neutral 
condition (ei with future indicative). The latter 
contrast often reflects the fact that the speaker 
considers realization of the edn-clause more 
likely than that of the ef + indicative clause (cf. 
Hdt. 1.71.3 ‘if you conquer them (ei nikeseis, ei + 
future indicative), of what will you deprive them, 
who have nothing? But, if you are conquered (én 
nikethéis = ei + an + subjunctive), see how many 
good things you will lose’). 

By using ef + optative (type A3) the speaker 
presents the realization of the condition as 
just possible and no more than that. In using 
the optative conditional, the speaker is strictly 
hypothesizing about the future. The reasons for 
this may be manifold: the speaker may want 
to indicate that he does not want the state of 
affairs to be realized (cf. Hdt. 7.50.1 ‘if you were 
minded (ei... boviloio) to take everything alike 
into account’), or that in reality chances are 
indeed merely possible (Thuc. 6.37.1), or because 
he wants to offer polite advice (Hdt. 7.135.2). 

By using ei + past indicative (the main clause 
containing a past indicative plus dm) (type Aq), 
the speaker indicates that he presents the real- 
ization as not possible any more (lost possi- 
bility); this type of conditional is traditionally 
called a counterfactual. Most countlerfactuals 
contain an aorist indicative, but an imperfect 
(or pluperfect) indicative may also be used. 
These indicatives have their own aspectual value 
{completed vs. not-completed) and the default 
interpretation is that counterfactuals with aorist 
indicative refer to the past and imperfects to the 
present, but there are exceptions (Pl. Grg. 447d3, 
where the aorists have the interpretation ‘at 
once’ because realization is presented as already 
completed, whereas reference is clearly to the 
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present). For the use of the past tense see Gerd 
(2001), for the implications of counterfactual rea- 
sonings in general see Rips (2010), Schulz (2011), 
and tor Greek, see Wakker (1994:150-154). 

Within these different semantic nuances, the 
neutral value is opposed to the other three val- 
ues. The choice of the mood is speaker-depen- 
dent. By choosing a given mood, the speaker 
indicates the degree to which he presents the 
realization of the state of affairs as probable. Of 
course this presentation may differ from reality. 
For instance, at Aesch. Ag. 37-38 (‘yet the house 
itself, if it could speak (ei phthongen (dboi - 
optative), might tell it in the clearest way’) the 
speaker presents the realization as possible, 
whereas of course in reality a house will never 
be able to speak. See also Pulleyn (2000). 

In descriptions of non-past (present and 
future) and past repeated state of affairs or cus- 
toms (type B) the constructions of the type of 
edn + subjunctive clause (with a main clause 
containing a - generic or habitual — present 
indicative) and ef with optative (with a main 
clause containing an imperfect or other past iter- 
ative form) are used. In contrast to parallel tem- 
poral clauses (‘every time when’) which express 
that in the situation at hand the subordinate 
clause is/was always realized, these conditionals 
express that the condition at issue is/was some- 
times realized, cf. Hdt, 2.29.2 ‘Here one must pass 
with the boat roped. And if the rope breaks (én 
dé aporragéi-aor. subj.), the boat is carried away 
by the strength of the current’. Within the situ- 
ation at hand (someone travels with the boat 
roped) the rope breaks only sometimes. The other 
possible situation (the rope does not break) is 
not represented. In these conditionals, the use 
of the mood is syntacticized and does not have 
any semantic meaning of its own. These condi- 
tionals are called general or distributive-iterative 
conditionals. 

Propositional conditionals specify a condition 
tor the truth of the proposition put forward in 
the main clause (e.g. ‘if | am to believe the TV, 
there is a war in that country’), whereas illo- 
cutionary conditionals specify a condition for 
the appropriateness or validity of the speech 
act performed in the main clause (‘if you are 
thirsty, there is beer in the fridge’); on the situ- 
ation in Greek, see Wakker 1994:227—274. These 
conditionals are always bound to the specific 
proposition or speech act of the main clause 
and cannot have a (distributive-)iterative value. 


Propositional conditionals may refer to the truth 
or the source of the information (Eur. HF 1315, 
Pl. Prt. 359d4). Sometimes the interpretation is 
all the more remarkable because the condition 
is obviously realized (Aristoph. Thesm. 470) or 
not realized (Pl. Phdr. 228a5-6). The main clause 
is always an assertion, whereas with illocution- 
ary conditionals it may also be otherwise, e.g. 
a question (Eur. /T 623). Nearly all these con- 
ditionals may be connected with the Gricean 
conversational or politeness Maxims and thus 
help to manage the interaction between speaker 
and addressee(s). They enable the speaker to 
(lissociate himself from the truth (propositional 
conditional) or the relevance, informativity, 
appropriateness or wording of his utterance 
(illocutionary conditionals). This may be done 
for reasons of politeness (> Politeness/Courtesy 
Expressions), either real or feigned: with ‘if I 
may say so’ one may indeed ask for permission, 
but often the opposite effect is caused (because 
it would be rather blunt if the interlocutor said 
‘no, you may not’). 

As to Homeric Greek, much of what was 
said above holds true. There is some variance: 
the subjunctive is not always accompanied by 
dn or its equivalent ke; likewise these particles 
are sometimes added in potential conditionals 
that involve use of the optative. One might say 
that dn and ke tend to be added in individual 
cases, and less so in general, distributive itera- 
tive conditionals, but this is only a slight ten- 
dency (Ruijgh 1992:76-81). The counterfactual 
is a later development in Greek, with the pres- 
ent counterfactual not occurring in Homer, but 
being expressed by a potential optative. For the 
past, Homer uses the full-fledged counterfactual 
period (with past indicatives). 

As to the relative order of conditional and 
main clause, Greenberg's Word Order Universal 
14 (Greenberg 1966:84) claims: “In conditional 
statements, the conditional clause precedes the 
conclusion as the normal order in all languages”. 
However, Wakker (1994:50-71) shows that in her 
Greek corpus, predicational conditionals pre- 
cede the main clause in 50% of the cases and 
propositional and illocutionary conditionals 
only in 22%. They quite often interrupt or follow 
the main clause. 
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Conjunction Reduction 


Conjunction reduction, or + coordination reduc- 
tion (Harris Delisle 1978), occurs when some 
common feature of two coordinated sentences 
or clauses, which is overtly encoded in the first, 
is not repeated in the second. Often, the defini- 
tion of conjunction reduction involves overt vs. 
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null realization of an argument, as in the case of 
the + subject in an English sentence like (1): 


(1) feat and drink. 


In Gk. conjunction reduction applies both to the 
subject and to the + direct object. In addition, 
grammatical categories can also be subject to 
conjunction reduction. The following examples 
contain various types of conjunction reduction: 


(2) hdma dé téi hémérai téi polet prosékeito ousel 
ou megaléi kai @ hairet’ 
At daybreak he assaulted the town, which is 
not a large one, and took (it)’ (Thuc. 7.29) 
(3) hds td g’antibioisi makhessaménd epées- 
sin anstetéen, @ ldsan d’agorén para néusin 
Akhaion 
‘So when the two had made an end of con- 
tending with violent words, they rose, and 
broke up the gathering beside the ships of 
the Achaeans' (//. 1.304—305) 


In example (2), the two verbs prosékeito and 
haire? share the same direct object, which is 
encoded in the first clause through the > dative 
noun phrase téi pélei (it is indicated as @ in 
the second). Note that the verb Aairéo takes the 
+ accusative: this shows that the dative in the 
preceding clause must be taken as a real direct 
object (Gk. has transitive verbs that take non- 
accusative objects, Luraghi 2010). Conjunction 
reduction affects constituents which have the 
same grammatical relation, and is not sensitive 
to morphological coding. IF one now considers 
the categories expressecl by the verbs, another 
type of reduction emerges: while the form pro- 
sékeito is a past tense, the form /Aaire? is a pres- 
ent. This type of reduction, whereby a present 
follows a past or future tense, has been described 
in Kiparsky (1968), where it is argued to be a fea- 
ture of Proto-Indo-European. 

Example (3) features two clauses with the 
same subject, which is only encoded in the first 
one through the dual demonstrative té ‘the two 
of them’. This is the subject of the verbs of both 
clauses, anstétén and lisan. Like (2), this passage 
also shows reduction in grammatical catego- 
ries of the verbs: while the first verb is > dual, 
the second is plural (Viti 201). Note Further 
that, if the subject were overtly expressed with 
the second verb, it would have to be a plural: 
again, reduction of shared constituents depends 
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on their grammatical relation, rather than (pos- 
sible) morphological coding. 

Reduction of grammatical categories, such as 
+ tense in (2) and + number in (3) operates in 
such a way that a less frequent value of a cat- 
egory is replaced by a more frequent one (past 
and future are less frequent than present, dual is 
less frequent than plural; cf. Haspelmath 2008). 
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Conjunctions (Non-Subordinating) 
1 INTRODUCTION 


Non-subordinating (or coordinating) + conjunc- 
tions (nsc) have the function of creating a 
symmetrical relationship between two or more 
co-occurring elements that share the same 
grammiatical-pragmatic nature (words, phrases, 
clauses, sentences). They are used in order to 
introduce the main coordination relations, 
namely Combination, Altemative, Contrast 
(Mauri 2008). 

Depending on the content of the relation they 
set, nsc are traditionally classified as copulative, 
+ disjunctive, and adversative. 

In what follows a sketch of the behavior of the 
main nsc in Greek will be provided. Reference 
is made to > Coordination for a more detailed 
account. 


2, COMBINATION — GREEK kai ‘AND’ 


The main copulative conjunctions of Greek are 
kai and te. In their copulative use, they mark the 
addition of an idea to another, without indicat- 
ing if any logical relation intervenes between the 
two (Denniston [1934] 1966:xlvii). 
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kat has both a copulative/additive ‘and’ func- 
tion and an adverbial function ‘also, even’ in 
which it marks the addition of a piece of infor- 
mation, increasing or diminishing the force of 
particular words, phrases, or clauses. This inten- 
sive force is also present in copulative kai, which 
is often used to strengthen the implicational 
relation between the conjuncts. 

In a series of more than two conjuncts ka/ 
stands before each, also alternating with te. 


3. ALTERNATIVE — GREEK e€ ‘OR; THAN’ 


The alternative function in Greek is addressed 
by é ‘or’ (ée in epic poetry). It can be used in dis- 
junction of simple words or phrases, clauses and 
sentences. It is also often found in correlative 
constructions (é... é ‘either... or’). The conjunc- 
tion é is used to express either inclusive, such as 
Lat. vel, or exclusive disjunction, such as Lat. aut, 
i.e., it can convey a simple alternative between 
different co-occurring objects (‘either A or B’) 
or a choice-aimed alternative between two or 
more objects (‘either A or B, which one?’) (Mauri 
2008; Dik 1968), The same é is found in com- 
parative expressions, marking the second term 
of comparison (e.g. mdllon...é ‘more... than’). 
The convergence of + comparative and disjunc- 
tive functions in the same marker is well attested 
cross-linguistically and testifies to a notional 
connection between alternative and compara- 
tive relations (Stassen 1985:62). According to 
Humbert ([1945] 1986:409-411), in the meaning 
of é the component of opposition between two 
alternatives and that of comparison are both 
always present (+ Comparison). 


4. CONTRAST — GREEK alld ‘BuUT' 


In Greek, the main adversative conjunction is 
alla ‘but’. Alla is found in the expression of the 
full range of relations that refer to the notion of 
contrast. A contrast relation implies the combi- 
nation of two co-occurring elements between 
which a more or less specific opposition or con- 
flict is posed (cf. Mauri 2008:121), Adid expresses 
this opposition in a categorical way, but also 
in a lower, or even very low, fashion, especially 
when it follows the conjunction men (— Par- 
ticles) (Humbert [1945] 1986:375). Ad/d in fact 
is frequently employed to express both protest, 
difference, objection or limitation, as well as 
in replies, appeals, exhortations, proposals, 
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commands, wishes, imprecations, and + ques- 
tions expressing surprise (Smyth 1920:632—635). 
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Conjunctions (Subordinating) 
1. FORM AND MEANING 


Subordinating conjunctions were included by 
the ancient grammarians in the comprehen- 
sive category of suindesmoi, an anatomical term 
already applied to the conjunctions by Aristotle 
(Poet. 1456b.38). Subordinating conjunctions, 
also called subordinators, introduce a subordi- 
nate clause establishing its dependent relation- 
ship with the main clause. 

In Ancient Greek subordinating conjunctions 
(SC) are usually studied in relation to the type of 
clauses they introduce. We find polysemous con- 
junctions like Ads, which can introduce not only 
modal clauses, but also result, purpose, temporal, 
causal and complement clauses. This is the most 
multifunctional SC in Ancient Greek, but there 
are other polysemous SCs such as Adpos (modal, 
purpose, temporal, causal, complement), Adste 
(modal, result, causal), edite (temporal, causal, 
modal), Adti, didti, houneka and hothotineka 
(causal, complement), Adte, hopdte, hdpou, epei, 
epeidé and hopénika (temporal, causal), héds 
and dphra (temporal, purpose), hasper (modal, 
temporal), ei (conditional, complement), and 
mé (purpose, complement). Some of the seman- 
tic associations are recurrent, mainly, causal 
& complement and temporal & causal. Others 
are well known developments, i.e., terminus ad 
quem SCs héos and dphra introducing purpose 
clauses, conditional ei introducing simple indi- 
rect questions, purpose mé introducing comple- 
ment clauses after verbs of fearing. The modal 
SCs hos, hépos, hdste are the most polysemous 
ones. On the other hand, there are SCs that are 
attested to introduce just one type of subordinate 
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clause, such as temporal hénfka, €mos (meaning 
simultaneity), prin, pdros, présthen é, proteron é 
(posteriority), éste, dkhri, mékhri, méspha (termi- 
nus ad quem), hosdkis (frequency), and modal 
éiite (only in poetry). As can be observed, most 
of them are SCs expressing specific temporal 
relationships. Finally, some forms of the rela- 
tive pronoun Ads, hé can be used to introduce 
adverbial subordinate clauses; this represents a 
development of relative clauses without ante- 
cedent, especially temporal clauses indicating 
duration (en héi), terminus ad quem (eis ho / 
hote, akhri | mékhri hot, héés hott / hétou), and 
terminus a quo (aph' hou / hotou, ex hot / hdtou), 
but also causal (Adthen, anth' hon), modal (héi, 
hopéi, kathd, kathoti), and conditional clauses 
(eph’ héi / hdite). Homer does also employ forms 
of the neuter accusative as complementizers (Ad 
and hé te, cf. hoti). The case of Aina is more 
intriguing; it is probably a derivative of the rela- 
tive pronoun with local sense, though it is also 
used to introduce purpose clauses. Accusative 
and dative forms of the relative adjectives Aoios, 
hoia, hoion and hdsos, hésé, hdson can be used as 
modal SCs (hoion, hoia, hdson, hésoi), and rarely 
as temporal ones (en Adsoi, cf. en hai). 


2. ORIGIN 


SCs in Ancient Greek have different origins, but 
most of them derive from the relative pronoun, 
hés, hé, hd < TE *(h,)io/eh,-, and related forms 
(RPFs). There are several ways of their deriva- 
tion. First of all, the RPFs can be combined with 
+ particles, and so we find Ads-per, hés ge (-per 
and -ge are emphasizing, ‘the very man who’), 
hos-te (-te from IE copulative *k#e, the so-called 
epic te, see Ruijgh 1971), whence Aéste ‘and so, 
so as, therefore’ and Adsper ‘like as, even as, as 
soon as’. Another case is Adte ‘when’, whose Myc. 
form o-te instead of *u-ge evinces a different par- 
ticle -te. The relative pronoun can also be joined 
with the indefinite pronoun: Ads tis ‘whoever’. 
Secondly, among the forms of the RPFs that 
function as independent SCs, there are fossilized 
cases like Adpou ‘where, when, whereas’ (gen. 
sg.), some of them already vanished in regular 
declension, like f0s ‘as, like, when, because, that, 
so that’ (instr. plus adverbial -s), Most fossilized 
cases can be traced back to relative adverbs 
of location (gen. Ao% and loc. hei (archaism) 
‘where’), origin (abl. Ad (archaism) ‘whence’), 
extension (dat. fem. héi ‘where, the way which, 
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as’ and dialectal hé ‘where, when, as’, an old 
instr. fem. according to Schwyzer 1939:550), 
direction (loc. Ao? (archaism) ‘whither, where’). 
Acc. sg. neut. Aoti ‘that, because’ and pl. Adper, 
hate ‘just as’ are also fossilized. Thirdly, there 
are forms with postpositions, Ad-thi ‘where’, 
ho-then ‘whence’, hopd-se ‘whither’, howneka | 
hothouneka < hoi | hétau héneka ‘on account of 
which, because, that’ (Adtou is the gen. of Adstis 
in Att.), and + prepositions, didti, didper ‘for the 
reason that’ (prep. did), en Adi ‘during the time 
that’, eis Ad / hdte ‘until the time when’, dkhri 
hott, mékhri hot, héds how ‘until the time when’, 
aph’ how (prep. apo), ex hot ‘from the time that’, 
anth’ hon ‘because’ (prep. anti), kathd, kathdper, 
kathd, kathéti, kathos ‘as, just as’ (prep. kata), 
eph’ hdi / hdite ‘on condition that’ (prep. epé). On 
the other hand, many SCs that derive from the 
RPFs are the result of suffixation, for example, 
heltkos, -é, -on ‘as old as’ (he- plus the suffix -l- 
and a final element -ka/a-, cf. Lat. talis, qualis, 
OCS toliki, jelikti), hénika ‘at the time when’ 
(hé- plus deictic -ni-, present in Arc. demon- 
strative Aoni, plus -ka, like in Adka, variant of 
héte), hosakis ‘as many times as’ (Adsa with -Ki, 
an adverbial suffix of frequency, plus adverbial 
-s), héds ‘until, as long as’ (from + Proto-Greek 
*jawos, cf. Skt. yavat ‘as long as’, with -vat against 
Greek -wos), hina ‘where, whither, in order that’ 
(cf. Skt. instr. yéna), dphra ‘until, in order that’ 
(Ao- plus IE *-b"r-, zero grade of *b*er- ‘to bear’?, 
see Beekes 2010). Other formations are more spe- 
cific: psilotic émos ‘at which time’ derives from 
adv. témos (cf. OCS tamo ‘there'’), hékhi ‘where’ is 
a combination of hé with the emphasizing par- 
ticle khi (< LE *gi, cf. Skt. Ai, Av. 27). The relative 
adjectives hoios, -d, -on ‘such as’ and hosos, -é, -on 
‘aS great as, as much as’ are modelled on their 
correlatives toias, -@, -on and tésos, -é, -on, built 
on an IE deictic theme “to-, respectively from 
*to-(s)fo- (Chantraine 1968-1980; Beekes 2010) 
and *toti'so many’ (cf. Skt. tézé, Lat, tot, toti-dem). 
Finally, the relative conjunctions can be rein- 
forced by an apparent prefix hop-, which is the 
amalgamation of the Greek relative pronoun and 
the IE theme of the interrogative-indefinite pro- 
noun, *k#o/eh,-, whose Greek result were forms 
beginning in p- (*k#- > p-), cf. hépds < pds ‘how?’ 
/ pos ‘in a certain way’, Adpou < po ‘where?’ / 
pou ‘somewhere’, hopote < péte ‘when?’ / pote ‘at 
some time’, hopdse < pdse ‘whither?’, or hopentka 
< pénika ‘at what hour?’, According to Monteil 
(1963:396—397), these forms were originally indi- 
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rect interrogatives and became intensive subor- 
dinators. Almost every relative conjunction has 
a correspondent in hop-, cf. hépé, hépéi, hdpé, 
hdpoi, hopéthi, hopéthen, hopéllkos, hoposdkis, 
hopoios, hopdsos. The form hopéteros, -d, -on 
‘which of two’ (-ter- is an IE contrastive suffix) 
has only a dialectal correspondent, Cypr. A6teros. 


3. OTHER FORMS 


In addition to the RPFs, there are derivatives 
from other pronominal themes, especially two 
forms that resulted by the fossilization of the 
locative of the IE anaphoric theme *h,¢/o-: ei ‘if’, 
cf, Lat. si< sei loc. of demonstrative *so-, and epei 
‘since’, with the preposition ep(f)-. Both of them 
render further derivatives with particles, such 
as e/te...eite ‘either... or, whether... or (copu- 
lative -te), efper ‘even if’, and the reinforced 
forms of simple epei: epeidé (dé is an emphatic 
particle), epeéte (lonic variant of epeide), epeiper, 
epeidéper. They also undergo the amalgamation 
with the modal particle dn: edn, epedn, epeidan. 
Besides, ef is combined with copulative conjunc- 
tions to produce concessive subordinators: kal 
ei, ei kal, oud’ ei, méd' ei (all of them also with 
edn). From another IE deictic pron. *h,eno- ‘that 
one’ (cf. keinos), two local adverbs arise that 
can introduce subordinate clauses: éntha ‘here, 
thither > where, whither’ and énthen ‘thence > 
whence’, with the local postpositions -tha (loca- 
tive) and -then (ablative). Nevertheless, there 
exist some adverbs in Ancient Greek that func- 
tion as SCs and are not pronominal. The subjec- 
tive negation mé can introduce purpose clauses 
and complement clauses after verbs of fearing, 
and the temporal adverbs pdros ‘formerly’ and 
prin ‘before’ posteriority clauses, as well as prés- 
then and préteron ‘before, earlier’ followed by é@ 
‘than’. The case of a preposition introducing a 
subordinate clause is even rarer, there are only 
és-te, méspha ‘until’, and héneka ‘on account 
of > because’. The rest of the cases are eite 
‘as, because, like’, probably from the paratactic 
exclamation ed te ‘and rightly!’, éite ‘as, just like’, 
compound of é ‘or’ and IE *(H)ute (cf. Skt. utd 
‘and, also’), akhri, mékhri ‘as far as, until’, lexi- 
calization of me- (shortening of metd ‘between, 
with’, a- being from a zero grade “y-) plus loc- 
ative of IE *g*esr- ‘hand’, and the compound 
forms of Ads: hés ei, hds-ei, hOs-an-ei (particle an), 
hos eite, hdsper-et, hdsper-an-ei ‘as if’, hos hate | 
hopete introducing similes. 
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4. DIALECTAL VARIANTS 


Another point in the study of SCs in Ancient 
Greek is their dialectal variation, The most strik- 
ing example is the use of Ho, hé, to as a relative 
pronoun in Hom.,, Ion., Lesb., Arc. In Homer it is 
still an anaphoric pronoun deriving from IE “so- 
/ *to-, but it develops afterwards into the definite 
article. Some variants depend on the suffix form 
chosen by the dialect. The best example is the 
suffix -te / -ta / -ka that appears in lon.-Att., Arc.- 
Cypr. Adte, Lesb. éta, Dor., W.Gk., Boeot. héka. 
Different suffixes can be identified in epeidé and 
Ion. epette, or in lon, méspha, Cret. mésta, Arc. 
méste ‘until’. We have also seen an adverbial -s 
that is an original development of Greek, but it 
can be missing in some dialectal forms, like Dor. 
hote instead of héste. However, most of the varia- 
tion is related to the specific phonetic develop- 
ments of each dialectal branch. Thus, different 
results of Proto-Gk. + palatalizations are found, 
such as Arc. Adzis instead of Adstis < Proto-Gk. 
*los-k¥is (cf. Myc. jo-qi), or the variants of Adsos 
< Proto-Gk. *iotjos, Hom. Dor. Aeol. Adssos, Cret. 
dzos / dttos, Boeot. hopdttos. Fluctuation in the 
reflexes of Proto-Gk. > labiovelars is seen in Cret. 
oteios (< *jo-k¥e-jos) instead of hopotos (< *io-k¥o- 
fos), and lon. hok- instead of hop-, cf. hokdte, 
hdkou, hdkés, etc. The Homeric forms in hopp-, 
like Aoppéte, either indicate that the first ele- 
ment of the compound was sg. neut. *hod- or are 
just due to the influence of the doublet Adtti / hdti 
(< Proto-Gk. *jod-k¥#id). The loss of the initial aspi- 
ration is characteristic of the so-called psilotic 
dialects (lon., Lesb., El., Cret.; + Psilosis), as in 
Lesb. déa or lon. kat-dper instead of kathaper 
(< katd + hdper). Moreover, the variants depend- 
ing on the vocalism are frequent, and therefore 
different vocalic + ablaut grades are distinguish- 
able, such as epei-dé vs. opei-dei (Thess., where é 
> ef), ef (lon.-Att., Arc.) vs. ai (Dor., W.G., Aeol.), 
but also differences due tu the change of a into 
é, cf. Dor. hantka vs. lon.-Att. henika, Aeol., Dor. 
has vs. Hom. héos, lon.-Att. héds, + contraction, 
cf. Ion. én, Att. an instead of edn, lon.-Att. hoi vs. 
Dor. Aué and fdpa, and > analogy, cf. Eub. hekhot 
instead of hékhi after hoi (Buck 1955:103). 
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JOSE MIGUEL JIMENEZ DELGADO 


Consecutio Temporum et Modorum 
lL. INTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon known as consecutio tempo- 
rum et modorum refers to a system of mor- 
phological and syntactic rules determining the 
selection of tense and/or mood of the verb of 
the subordinate clause on the basis of the tense 
and/or mood of the verb of the matrix clause. 
In other words, it controls the relationship of 
dependence between matrix and subordinate 
clauses in terms of tense and mood. 

More precisely, consecutio temporum governs 
the connection between grammatical tenses in 
related clauses in order to express the tempo- 
ral sequence of events. Among Indo-European 
languages, Latin is well-known for its rather 
rigid consecutio temporum: the choice of tem- 
poral forms in subordinate clauses depends on 
whether the event expressed is simultaneous, 
anterior or posterior to the event expressed by 
the verb of the matrix clause, and on whether 
this verb is a primary or a secondary tense (the 
system, however, is not entirely consistent: cf. 
Haverling 2010:342). 

As pointed out, among others, by Humbert 
(19607190), the “exact tense correspondence” 
proper to Classical Latin, that guarantees the 
stylistic cohesion of indirect discourse, is not 
documented in the history of the Greek lan- 
guage. On the contrary, in this respect Greek is 
characterized by “souplesse” and “disinvolture’: 
i.e., it does not have any systematic form of con- 
trol over the sequence of tenses. The only real 
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form of consecutio found in Greek is a consecutio 
modorum, represented by the use of the oblique 
optative, which is, however, far from being oblig- 
atory (cf. section 4). 


2. CONSECUTIO TEMPORUM AND 
RELATIVE TENSES 


The assumption that Greek does not have any 
form of consecutio temporum means that it does 
not have relative tenses (> Relative Tense), the 
temporal value of which is to be interpreted in 
relation to a reference point given in the context. 
Indeed, present, aorist and perfect stems may 
all denote events which are simultaneous, ante- 
rior or posterior to the events expressed in the 
matrix clause: neither of these relative temporal 
values appears to be associated exclusively with 
one specific temporal stem among the three 
mentioned. 

The following quotation from Humbert 
(1960133) sums up the opinion shared also by 
other prominent scholars (see below): “Greek 
does not express relative tense, ie., neither rel- 
ative anteriority in the past or in the future 
nor simultaneity; stated differently, the Greek 
tenses maintain, with respect to one another, 
an autonomy that is characteristic of a most 
ancient state of affairs”. The absence of relative 
tenses in Greek is connected with the aspectual 
function of present, aorist and perfect stems 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)): indicative moods cor- 
respond to absolute tenses, apart from being 
aspectual forms, whereas non-indicative moods 
are “tempusindifferent” (Schwyzer and Debrun- 
her 1959:294; see also 1959:297—301), and have 
to be interpreted as aspectual forms only (cf. 
Meillet 1922:213 f.; Chantraine 1953:183—189; Lori- 
aux 1982:49-53; Duhoux 1992:147, 381; Cooper 
1998:638, 2002:2380). 

This implies that the temporal meaning 
assumed by non-indicative moods depends on 
the context in which they occur, just like the 
relative temporal meaning assumed by indica- 
tive moods in subordinate clauses: the chron- 
ological order of events must be inferred by 
the hearer/reader from the situation described 
(for a different point of view cf., for instance, 
Ruijgh 1971 and Rijksbaron 1994; for a critical 
discussion on them see Sicking 1996:67, Napoli 
2006:61-63). This state of affairs is attested from 
Ancient Greek (cf. Méndez Dosuna 1999:338) to 
the Greek of the New Testament. Obviously, a 
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different case is represented by the future and 
the future perfect which always have a temporal 
function, also in non-indicative moods, 

The idea that present, aorist and perfect non- 
indicative moods do not express temporal rela- 
tionships (neither absolute nor relative) finds 
only two exceptions: one is represented by the 
oblique optative (section 4), the other by the 
infinitive governed by verba dicendi et sentiendi 
(Schwyzer and Debrunner 1959:297; ~ Verba 
Dicendi, > Verha Sentiendi; see also Humbert 
1960186: “the infinitive expresses tense when 
taking the place of an indicative in a statement’); 
indeed, both the oblique optative and the infini- 
tive assume the same temporal meanings as the 
corresponding indicative forms. 

A third exception, which has often been con- 
sidered as only apparent, will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. 


3. THE EXPRESSION OF SIMULTANEOUS 
AND ANTERIOR EVENTS IN GREEK: 
INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE 


An exception to the absence of rules governing 
the sequence of tenses in Greek seems to be rep- 
resented by the use of present and aorist stems 
in the infinitive (+ Infinitives [Syntax]) and 
participle (> Participle). These non-finite forms 
have often been regarded as relative tenses (see, 
among others, Goodwin 1889). A good reason for 
this classification seems to be the fact that the 
aorist infinitive and participle tend to represent 
the event as anterior to the event denoted in 
the inatrix clause, as the aorist indicative often 
does (+ Aorist), whereas the present infinitive 
and participle generally convey simultaneity 
with the main verb, independently of its being a 
primary or secondary tense, as illustrated by the 
following example (from Gildersleeve 1900:139): 


(1) Aorén de otite polin hautdi proskhérotisan 
oudemian tdn te khroénon_ probainonta, 
endmise praktéon ti eimai 
‘However, when he perceived that no city 
was coming over to him and that time was 
passing on, he decided that some action 
must be taken’ (Xen. Hell. 7.5.9) 


Nevertheless, this is not enough to consider such 
forms as relative tenses with their use being gov- 
ered by a form of consecutio. Firstly, the values 
of simultaneity and anteriority associated with 
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present and aorist, respectively, when inflected 
as infinitive or participle, have to be considered 
as reflecting tendencies rather than fixed rules. 
As pointed out by Cooper (1998:643), “that this 
usage, although typical, is also properly inci- 
dental and conventional is shown by passages 
where the usual relations are not found”. Indeed, 
the event denoted by the aorist infinitive, and 
mainly by the aorist participle, is often simul- 
taneous to the event denoted by the main verb, 
especially if this corresponds to an aorist or a 
future stem (cf. the construction with the aor- 
ist participle taken by verbs like /anthdno ‘to 
escape notice’ or phthdno ‘to come or do before 
(others))’. Similarly, although less frequently, the 
present infinitive and participle may involve an 
event which is not simultaneous, but anterior 
to the event expressed in the matrix clause, as 
shown in example (2), taken from Gildersleeve 


(19007139): 


(2) hoi Kureioi présthen sun hémin tattomenoi 
niin aphestékasin 
‘The troops of Cyrus who were formely mar- 
shalled with us have now deserted us’ (Xen. 
An, 3.2.17) 


Secondly, in literature it is frequently claimed 
that the relative temporal values of simultaneity 
and anteriority conveyed by present and aorist, 
respectively, may be regarded as a by-product of 
their aspectual content (durative vs. punctual, 
or imperfective vs. perfective: cf, among oth- 
ers, Schwyzer and Debrunner 1959:298; Humbert 
19607129, 155-156, 170; Duhoux 1992:300). 


4. CONSECUTIO MODORUM: 
THE OBLIQUE OPTATIVE 


The so-called oblique optative is substituted 
for the indicative or the subjunctive in various 
kinds of subordinate clauses which are governed 
by a verb denoting a past event. Kiihner and 
Gerth (1904) listed numerous cases where the 
oblique optative is not governed by a past tense. 
They assumed that in the majority of cases this 
does not represent a real violation of the rule, 
and that the optative is allowed because of the 
past temporal value assumed by the verb of the 
matrix clause, independently of its being marked 
aS a past tense or not (it may be, for instance, a 
historical present or an indicative perfect), 
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In Classical Greek, the oblique optative is 
used mainly instead of the indicative in indirect 
discourse (+ Direct/Indirect Discourse), more 
typically in declarative sentences introduced by 
hdéti and hés and governed by verbs of saying; it 
is also found in causal and interrogative indirect 
clauses, albeit less frequently. The optative may 
substitute the subjunctive, always without dn 
(Humbert 1960:91 called it “optative of second- 
ary subordination”), especially in final clauses 
introduced by hina, hépds or hés, but also in 
temporal and relative clauses with an iterative 
value, or to express the idea of future in the 
past (Cooper 1998:642, 1065). In Homer there 
are no examples of oblique optative in declara- 
tive sentences, but it is found in other types of 
subordinate clauses, such as final and interroga- 
tive indirect clauses (cf. Schwyzer and Debrun- 
ner 1959:331-335; Humbert 1960:121-122; Duhoux 
1992:231—-232; Cooper 2002:2418—2419). 

In its most characteristic use, the oblique 
optative represents a formal sign of oratio obli- 
qua (what is asserted is attributed to somebody 
who is not the speaker), without implying any 
kind of commitment or judgment on the reli- 
ability of the report: rather, “it simply shows in 
formal and distinct fashion that the thought or 
words reported are not the reporter’s own’ (Coo- 
per 1998:698; see also Méndez Dosuna 1999). It is 
also associated with contexts where the reporter 
emotionally distances himself from the content 
of the sentence, but there is nothing systematic 
in this kind of usage that allows us to consider it 
as a regular strategy (Cooper 1998:707). 

When the optative is substituted for the 
indicative of the direct discourse, it clearly cor- 
responds to the same grammatical tense as the 
indicative which it replaces: the present opta- 
tive corresponds to a present indicative or to an 
imperfect; the aorist optative to an aorist indica- 
tive; the perfect optative to a perfect indicative 
or to a pluperfect indicative, the ftture optative 
to a future indicative. As pointed out, among 
others, by Duhoux (1992183), this correspon- 
dence can be explained only if we admit that the 
oblique optative “in this case expresses tense, 
forming the one of the two exceptions to the 
atemporal character of moods, except for the 
indicative”. I quote an example taken from Gild- 
ersleeve (1900:130): 
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(3) ho mén Kleinias téi Euthudémdi apekrinato 
héti manthdnoien hoi manthanontes hd ouk 
epistainto 
‘Cleinias answered Euthydemus that learn- 
ers learnt what they did not know’ (PI. Euthd. 
276.e.) 


The use of the oblique optative has been consid- 
ered as an instance of consecutio modorum, since 
it is not determined by the specific modal value 
of this form, but is triggered by the tense and 
mood of the main clause. Indeed, the oblique 
optative is “almost completely stripped of modal 
value” (Duhoux 1992:225). It is worth emphasiz- 
ing that it is not obligatory: on the contrary, 
in Greek grammars, it is usually asserted that 
subordinate clauses tend to preserve the original 
tense and mood, and that the optative repre- 
sents an alternative (stylistic) choice, used to dif- 
ferent extents in different authors. This seems to 
confirm the secondary role played by consecutio 
in the Greek verbal system. 

It should be mentioned, however, that some 
scholars have tried to account for this optional 
use or, in other words, for its distribution: among 
others, Faure (2010), who distinguishes between 
the domain of discourse, which requires the 
indicative, and the domain of narration, which 
should be the only relevant to the use of the 
oblique optative. 
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MARIA NAPOLI 


Consecutive Clauses 
1. DEFINITION 


Consecutive clauses are clauses (usually -+ sub- 
ordinate clauses, but sometimes independent) 
that indicate the actual or potential consequence 
or result of the previous clause. Hence they 
are also called clauses of consequence or result 
clauses. In Greek they are introduced by Aéste, 
sometimes hos. haste is derived from the relative 
adverb of manner (+ Adverbs (Morphological 
Aspects of)) Ads ‘such as' plus the enclitic te 
‘and’ (= Clitics), This derivation is most conspic- 
uous in cases where Adéste could be translated 
as ‘in such a way that’ Detailed descriptions 
of this clause type are found in standard gram- 
mars: Kiihner and Gerth (1904:499-515), Good- 
win (1889:220-233), Schwyzer and Debrunner 
(1950:677—681). See also Ruijgh (1971:606-615) 
and Clinquart and Isebaert (1984). 


2, EXPLANATION 


Two different constructions are found; some- 
times hdste is combined with finite verb forms, 
i.e., with the tense (+ Tense (AArdnos), Ancient 
Theories of) and mood (+ Mood and Madal- 
ity) of independent clauses, and sometimes with 
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~ infinitive or + accusative plus infinitive. The 
difference between the two constructions is 
one of explicitness. By using the moods and 
tenses of independent declarative clauses the 
speaker presents the result as a fact in the past 
(past indicative), present (present indicative), 
or future (future indicative). Alternatively, the 
result is presented as a possibility (optative with 
the + particle dn) or as a counterfactual result, 
i.e., a result or consequence that did not happen 
(indicative plus dn), but could have happened 
under different circumstances. To express a nep- 
ative result, the + negation ou is used. Of course, 
the choice of the specific finite verb form is a 
question of presentation, and does not necessar- 
ily correspond to the actual truth. On the other 
hand, when the infinitive construction is used 
the speaker does not indicate whether or not the 
result is realized; he merely presents the state 
of affairs mentioned in the consecutive clause 
as a (possible) consequence (although context 
might supply evidence for the actual realization 
of the state of affairs mentioned). This is negated 
with me. Duhoux (2000:275-276) uses somewhat 
different terminology: he characterizes the use 
of Aoste with a finite verb form as ‘concrete’, 
because of the inherent expression of person, 
number, modality and temporality (the latter 
only in the case of an indicative), whereas he 
describes Adste with an infinitive as ‘abstract’, 

The following examples illustrate the use of 
hoste with a finite verb form. In Xen. An, 7.4.3 
a semelfactive (+ Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart)) 
factual result in the past is presented: ‘there was 
much snow and it was so cold that the water 
for the meal froze (Adste epégnuto, imperf.)’. By 
contrast, a possible consequence is expressed in 
Xen. An. 5.6.20, ‘You have ships at your disposal, 
so that you may make a sudden attack (hdste 
... an pésoite, opt. with dn) at whatever point 
you may wish’. An example of a result that has 
not been effectuated is found at Hdt. 2.22.2 in 
a discussion of the theories about the origin of 
the Nile. One theory argues that melting snow is 
the origin, but, Herodotus points out, the region 
does not know snow or rain. ‘Now whenever 
snow falls, it must of necessity rain within five 
days, so that (héste), if there were snow, there 
must be rain (Aueto dn, imperf. with dn) also in 
those parts’. Within this counterfactual reason- 
ing the Aéste clause is counterfactual as well. 

In the main clause cataphoric intensifying 
adverbs and adjectives such as houtos ‘thus’, 
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tosoitos ‘so great’ or toioitos ‘such as this’ may 
announce the consecutive clause, as shown 
above in Xen. An. 7.4.3. In these cases a consecu- 
tive clause may also be introduced by Adsos or 
hoios, always followed by an (accusative and) 
infinitive construction. This indicates that it 
was in the nature of the state of affairs of the 
main clause to be followed by the consequence 
expressed in the consecutive clause, e.g. Pl. Crit. 
46b ‘it is not only now that I am such a person 
that (fofoutos hoios) I do not obey anyone else’, 
where the subordinate clause may be interpreted 
as ‘such a person that by nature I do not obey’. 

When the infinitive is used in a consecutive 
clause there is no indication of a specific point 
in time; the meaning is that, given the state of 
affairs of the main clause, the consequence is 
a possible consequence or result: cf. Eur. Suppl. 
518-520 ‘I am not aware that Creon is my mas- 
ter, or that his power surpasses mine, so that he 
should compel (hést’ anankdsai, inf.) Athens to 
act in this manner’, The negation used with the 
inf. is mé (+ Negation). The construction with 
the infinitive was the sole consecutive construc- 
tion used up till the 6th c. BCE. It is only from the 
5th c. BCE onwards that we also find finite verb 
forms (Duhoux 2000:274-275). 

In many consecutive clauses using an infini- 
tive, possibility in fact equals ability; the state 
of affairs in question may or may not (yet) have 
been effectuated, In Xen. An. 1.4.8 ‘I have ships 
so that I can take their ship (héste helein, inf.)’, 
the possession of the ships enables the speaker, 
Cyrus, to take their ship, but since the future is 
concerned, the consequence is obviously not 
(yet) a fact. However, in Hdt. 7.13.2 ‘my youthful 
spirit did take fire, whereby there broke (hdste 
... aporripsai, inf.) from me a more unseemly 
answer to one older than myself than was fit’, it 
is apparent from the context that the consecu- 
tive clause refers to a (realized) fact: the speaker, 
Xerxes, did in fact insult the addressee, his uncle 
Artabanus. Hence the notion of ability is irrel- 
evant here. 

Typically, if a clause expresses realized conse- 
quences, Aéste + indic. is preferred when refer- 
ence is made to one specific occasion, whereas 
Adste + inf. is preferred when a repetition or 
a general situation is concerned. Contrast, for 
instance, the repetitive situation in Pl. Ap. 23a 
‘many enmities have arisen against me, and such 
as are most harsh and grievous, so that many 
prejudices have resulted from them (héste... 
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gegonénai, inf.)’ with semelfactive Xen. An. 7.4.3 
(see above). The infinitive is also preferred when 
the following pertain: 


(1) The main clause is negated or has a negative 
implication, e.g. Xen, An. 7.3.5 ‘neither do we 
have money so that we can buy food on the 
market (Adste agordzein, inf.)'. 

(2) The construction is comparative (+ Com- 
parative Clauses), e.g. Xen. An. 3.3.7 ‘the 
soldiers shot shorter than that they reached 
(= not far enough to reach) the others (hds 
exikneisthai, inf.)’. 

(3) A future situation is involved and hence, by 
definition, a possible consequence, e.g. Xen. 
An. 1.4.8 above (Crespo 2004:433-434). 


Sometimes both constructions occur in the same 
context, e.g. Hdt. 3.96.5 ‘The servants...hid 
Croesus; intending that they would... receive 
(haste... /dmpsontai, fut. indic.) gifts for saving 
his life, if Cambyses should repent and ask for 
Croesus, but if he should not repent nor wish 
Croesusback, thentokill the Lydian (hdste... kata- 
khrésthai, inf.)'. The indicative construction is 
used to describe the possibility preferred by the 
servants (they will receive gifts) and therefore 
presented as ‘realistic’, whereas the inf construc- 
tion is used in describing the other possibility, 
which is less attractive for them and is therefore 
presented as a mere possibility. See also Duhoux 
(2000:275). 

The vast majority of consecutive clauses are 
subordinate clauses linked to the predicational 
level of the main clause, i.e., the state of affairs 
mentioned in the consecutive clause is the con- 
sequence/result of the state of affairs in the 
main clause (type: p, with the result q). However, 
in principle the consecutive clause may also be 
linked to the relevance, etc. (i.e. to the illocution- 
ary level) of the main clause: ‘Peter was here, 
so (that) you know’. This construction is only 
rarely used. 

Sometimes Adéste is used to introduce an inde- 
pendent clause, which presents the consequence 
or result of (a) previous clause(s). This Adste can 
be translated as ‘therefore’, ‘consequently’, ‘for 
that reason’. All finite verb forms are found, but 
+ imperatives or direct + questions occur most 
often, e.g. Dem. Or. 16.13 ‘Why, therefore, won't 
they help us? (haste... ou boéthésousin, with fut. 
indic. and negation)’. Such examples may be 
interpreted as expressing a final conclusion, or 


a consequence that does not immediately follow 
upon the previous clause; however, categoriza- 
tion of these clauses is often largely a matter of 
editorial preference (Stahl 1907:511). 

The line between (intended) consecutive 
clauses and ~ purpose clauses may be thin. A 
speaker may choose to present an event in either 
way, depending on whether he wishes to focus on 
the purpose or the consequence. A consecutive 
clause focuses on the result, whether intended 
or not, whereas a purpose clause focuses on the 
intention, whether realized or not (Ehrenfellner 
1996:297-303). 

A clause introduced by Aoste is a direct means 
of expressing result, but sometimes conse- 
quences or results are indirectly expressed by 
~ relative clauses (see above on tusoiitos hdsos 
or toiotites fotos), The relative Adstis is used in 
this way, e.g, Hdt. 1.87.4 ‘for no man is so (houtd) 
foolish that he (Adstis) prefers (hairéetai, pres. 
indic.) war to peace’. 

Sometimes Aéste and also eph’ hdi(te) with an 
infinitive or future indicative expresses a conse- 
quence that is simultaneously an intended result 
and a condition (+ Conditionals) for the realiza- 
tion of the main clause, e.g. Aristoph. Pax 333 
‘l concede this on the condition that you will not 
molest me (Adste mé lupein, with inf. and nega- 
tion) any longer’. 
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Consonant Changes 


Consonant change (CC) is phonological, affect- 
ing the spoken form of the language and referring 
to the change in pronunciation of a consonant 
within a word. This change was either regular, 
affecting all instances of a consonant in the same 
phonetic environment, or sporadic, affecting 
only a limited number of words. Describing con- 
sonant change is relatively straightforward in a 
language like Greek with a well-attested written 
corpus that spans a considerable period of time. 
Yet the mechanism behind this phonetic evolu- 
tion is complicated, since the Greek language 
was dynamic and constantly evolving, though 
never at a continuous rate. CC can be language- 
internal with no outside interference, can evolve 
under the influence of foreign language contact 
or bilingualism, or can represent a conscious 
decision on the part of speakers to privilege par- 
ticular sounds under, for instance, the misguided 
influence of social superiority (Hock and Joseph 
2009). Even if language-internal development 
was probably the more common mechanism 
behind CC, no one factor need have been mutu- 
ally exclusive with another or the dominant driv- 
ing force over the entire history of Greek. 

It is important to distinguish between con- 
sonantal phonology (denoted by slash brackets 
/-/) and the graphemes or grapheme combina- 
tions in the alphabet that approximate them. 
As in English, there are more sounds in Greek 
consonantal phonology than there are letters in 
the alphabet that represents them. The familiar 
standardized Classical Greek alphabet (adapted 
by Athens in 403 BCE) comprises 14 single con- 
sonants (6 = /b/, y = /g/, 8 = /d/, 8 = /t*/, x = 
/k/, A= Al, p= /m},v = /n/, w= /p/, o = /r/, o = 
Is/, t = /t/, @ = /p*/ y = /k"/, and three double 
consonants (@ = /zd/ or /dz/, € = /ks/, » = /ps/, 
but note that ¢ differed phonetically between 
dialects and later evolved into the simple sound 
/z/, Allen 1987:56-9). Students of metrics and 
epigraphy will be aware of two other consonan- 
tal sounds that missed the draft — digamma (F) 
and the spiritus asper/rough breathing (h). Fur- 
ther sounds certainly existed, but the grapheme 
or graphemes for other sounds were used to 
approximate them. For example, the velar nasal 
/1n/ is realized in writing as y before y, x, and y, 
and hinted at epigraphically by the confusion 
between the graphemes y, x and v in this envi- 
ronment. Allophones (denoted [-]), notoriously 


difficult to identify in a dead language, also fall 
into this category. Two accepted allophones in 
Greek are [z], the allophone of voiceless /s/, 
and voiceless {r] (Threatte 1980:25~-6, inc. further 
clues hinting at voiceless [m] and [I]). 

The history of CC in Greek may be traced 
from the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European 
language, through Mycenaean, into the liter- 
ary period, and up to today (-— Indo-European 
Linguistic Background). Essentially, however, 
it represents the history of the Greek dialects: 
these are the manifestations of consonant and 
vowel change at any point in the history of 
Greek (+ Vowel Changes). The Greek dialects 
diverged in prehistory from a hypothesized 
lost language, ‘Proto-Greek’ (ca early 2nd mill. 
BCE), but apparently never diverged drasti- 
cally enough to become unintelligible to one 
another (although cf. Thuc. 3.94 on Aetolian, 
and note the poorly understood Macedonian 
and Phrygian languages), Late in the Hellenistic 
period, the majority of the dialects would con- 
verge back together into the Koine, which then 
evolved into various manifestations of Medieval 
and Modern Greek, even if this brief synopsis 
is a scandalous oversimplification of the actual 
development (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modem Greek). This will be a diachronic 
account, although one must remember that syn- 
chronic CC could also affect consonants in their 
immediate phonetic environment (e.g. > San- 
dhi, + Assimilation). The following chronologi- 
cal periods represent convenient, but arbitrary, 
categories of periodization — CC obeyed no such 
boundaries. 

The decipherment of Linear B led to a flood of 
information regarding Mycenaean, our earliest 
attestation of Greek. Several interesting features 
may be observed in relation to PIE, although 
the limitations of the - Linear B script mean 
that some guesses must be hazarded. The PIE 
+ labiovelars (*k™, *g™, “g") are still retained 
(or at least have a sound distinct from their later 
history) and are represented by the grapheme g-, 
e.g. -ge (cf. Att. te /te/, Lat. -que /k*e/ 'and'), but 
the PIE palatal velars had already merged with 
their plain velar counterparts (making Greek 
a so-called centum language). Laryngeals had 
become vocalized (+ Laryngeal Changes), as had 
the syllabic nasals *m, *n and liquids *, *y (fos- 
sils of which may still be preserved in Homer, see 
Janko 1992:11; > Syllabic Consonants), with differ- 
ent dialects vocalizing the syllabic consonants in 
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different ways, e.g. Att. kardia, Epic kradéa, Aeol. 
kdrza ‘heart’ (< PIE *krd). Ephemeral Classical 
digammia (/w/) was at this time rather abundant, 
existing in its historic positions and giving no 
hint of its later demise, cf. e.g. Myc. wa-na-ka (cf. 
Att. dnax, ‘king, lord’). In general, the instability 
of /s, w, y/ in Greek meant that their develop- 
ment and/or loss was unpredictable and incon- 
sistent across time and space, but PIE *s had 
changed to ft by the Myc. period (except under 
specific conditions, Rix 1992:77-80). The PIE 
voiced aspirated stops *b*, “d*, *g* had perhaps 
all changed into their voiceless counterparts, as 
shown by the fortunate differentiation in the 
Linear B script between /d/ and /t/, e.g. Myc. tu- 
ka-te < *“d'ughgter (cf. Att. thugdter ‘daughter’). 
The PIE glide * enjoyed a mischievous evolu- 
tion in Greek that perplexed linguists for quite 
some time, manifesting itself word-initially in 
Myc. (and later dialects) at some times as 
and at others as #. The laryngeal theory at last 
offered a plausible account for the differences, 
with word-initial */ becoming affricate under 
certain conditions, e.g. Myc. 2e-u-ke-si (< “jeu, 
cf. Att. zugén < *jugdm, Lat. iugum ‘yoke’), but 
initial sequences of laryngeal + *-(- changed to 
h, e.g. hdgios < *Hjag- ‘sacred’ (though not all 
are agreed, cf. Rix 1992:70). */- could appear in 
various guises under various phonological his- 
torical conditions (see Rix 1992:64—5, goff. for 
outcomes). 

The intermission between the demise of Lin- 
ear B and the arrival of the Greek alphabet 
(ca 1200-800 BCE) was a productive period for 
CC. Archaic inscriptions and epic poetry indi- 
cate that by the 8th c. BCE Greek had split 
into its familiar dialects (W. Gk., Aeol., Att.-Jon., 
etc.). The hiatus in the extant written record, 
however, shrouds the chronology of these devel- 
opments, and there is some controversy as to 
whether the following observations postdate, 
are contemporaneous with or even predate the 
Myc. period. For example, there are compelling 
reasons to suppose that the Linear B tablets 
already show some indication of regional dia- 
lects. For instance, e-ko-si (cf. Att. ékhousi ‘they 
have’) indicates that the 3rd pl. verbal suffix CC 
“ti > -si had occurred already in Pylos, yet we 
know from Archaic and Classical inscriptions 
that this change had not yet occurred in W. Gk. 
Yet it is difficult to situate precisely where these 
Myc. dialects faJl in relation to the later variet- 
ies (see Cowgill 1966), and therefore Myc. is a 
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tantalizing insight, but not authoritative: many 
of the CC’s that follow can only be confidently 
postulated as pre-Archaic (pre-800 BCE). The 
+ labiovelars had undergone major shifts, with 
different reflexes (labials, dentals or velars) in 
different dialects under different phonetic envi- 
ronments, e.g. Arc.-Cyp. sis, Thess. A/s = Att.-Ion. 
tis (< *k*is ‘who?’). + Grassmann’s Law led to 
the dissimilation of aspirated consonants in suc- 
cessive syllables, although there is chronological 
controversy since the ambiguous Linear B script 
does not usually differentiate between voiced 
and voiceless consonants (Lejeune 1972:§45). In 
the sequence [vowel + /n/ + /s/] /n/ was lost in 
some dialects, usually accompanied by > com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
e.g. Att.-Ion. touts, Lac. tés vs. Cret. féns ‘the (Acc 
Pl Masc)’ (cf. PIE *-ons). 

The Hellenistic (323-31 BCE) and Roman 
(31 BCE—500 CE) periods saw an important set of 
CC's, some hinted at already in Classical times. 
Typically these are lumped together under the 
umbrella term Koine (both the language and 
the period), but this is quite misleading (> Koine, 
Features of). The CC's enumerated below did not 
occur at all places at the same time and some- 
times did not occur at all. Furthermore, the 
literary evidence can be very misleading from 
Roman times onwards. The Attic dialect on the 
one hand became a symbol of learnedness desir- 
able to many writers (‘Atticizers’), and on the 
other was the basis for Koine orthography. The 
result was a conservative orthography that fre- 
quently obscures the vernacular phonetic situ- 
ation. The voiceless aspirated stops evolved into 
their fricative counterparts, p = /p"/ > /f/, 8 = 
[t/ > /8/,x% = /[k®/ > /x/ (though @ = /t®/ > /@/ had 
probably already occurred in Lac. in the Class. 
period). The voiced stops followed suit, with 8 
= /b/ > /v/, 8 = /d/ > /d/, y = /g/ > /y/, though at 
different rates across the Mediterranean. The 
question of whether /b, d, g/ survived under 
other conditions is a contentious one — Latin, 
for instance, fumished a number of loan-words 
that included these sounds, but the evidence is 
ambiguous (Browning 1982:34—5). The continu- 
ant /z/ became a distinct phoneme, denoted by 
the grapheme zeta { (previously /dz/ or /zd/). 
+ Psilosis (which was characteristic in Jon., Lesb., 
Elean, Cyp. and Cret. already by the Class. period) 
eventually accounted for the loss of aspirated 
/h/ in all dialects, cf. Mod. Gk. Eas [e'las] vs. 
Att. Hellds ‘Greece’. Double consonants became 
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simple consonants in most areas, though in the 
SE dialects, as evidenced in Mod. Gk,, they never 
changed. Digamma (F = /w/), lost graphically, 
at least, in some dialects by the Class. period, 
disappeared almost everywhere, although it 
did manage to persist in certain wayward Lac. 
enclaves, cf. the Mod. Gk. dialect of Tsakonian. 
The diphthongs av and ev had their second ele- 
ment changed to consonantal /v/ before a voiced 
consonant (/av, ev/); if a voiceless consonant 
followed, however, the outcome of v was /f/ 
in both cases (/af, ef/, Allen 1987). In the early 
Roman period final /n/ became unstable and 
is occasionally omitted in inscriptions, e.g. pdlé 
(= acc. pdlin ‘city’). The phonetic value of gamma, 
/g/, began to split depending on the nature of the 
following vowel, /j/ before /e, i/, and /y/ before 
/a, 0, u/, as regular in Mod. Gk. Furthermore, the 
similarity in tongue position (apico-alveolar) in 
the pronunciation of liquids meant that confu- 
sion between the two became increasingly com- 
mon, e.g. adelfos = aderfos ‘brother’, with the 
latter being the regular Mod. Gk. pronunciation. 

The latter history of Greek may be divided 
into Early Med. Gk. (ca 500-1100 CE), Late Med. 
Gk. (ca 100-1500), and Early Mod. Gk. (ca 1500— 
1700), although there are some minor border 
disagreements, largely due to the persistent con- 
servatism of the standardized Classical/Koine 
orthography (it was not until! 1509 that the first 
book in vernacular Greek was printed). For- 
eign languages continued to affect Greek in the 
form of loan-words and bilingualism as Greece 
was exposed to heavy Slavic, Arabic and Otto- 
man influence. At the beginning of the EMed. 
Gk. period, the affricates /ts/ and /dz/ appear, 
although exactly where from is a matter of some 
concern (Browning 1983:71). Of unknown date, 
but at some point in the Med. period, fricatives 
are dissimilated to stops, e.g. ehthés > htés 'yes- 
terday’, just as stops are dissimilated to fricatives 
ptahds > ftohds, ‘beggar’. EMod. Gk. and Mod. 
Gk. present a complicated landscape of change 
that was driven by political and social pressures 
rather than linguistic innovation (Browning 
1983:103-18). The influence of the purist language 
(katharevousa) movement from the early 19th c. 
coupled with some of its [misguided] notions 
of ancient pronunciation paints a fascinating 
phonetic picture as it competed with vernacular 
Greek for ascendancy, with the latter (Démotike), 
winning official status in 1976 (+ Developments 
in Medieval and Modern Greek). 
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Consonants 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The Classical + Attic consonant inventory is 
comprised of the following 15 phonemes (Leje- 
une 1955 and Brixhe 1996 are more detailed stud- 
ies; Lejeune 1972, Meler-Briigger 1992, Rix 1992, 
and Sihler 1995 present the diachronic develop- 
ments; Sturtevant 1940 and Allen 1973 present a 
wealth of evidence for pronunciation): 9 stops 
Iptkbdg p*t* k*/; 2 nasals /m n/; 2 liquids 
fl r/; a fricative /s/ and a glottal aspirate /h/, 
whose phonetic details are discussed elsewhere 
(-+ Laryngeal Changes). 
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2. STOPS 


The stops are symmetrically distributed across 
three laryngeal settings (+ voiceless unaspi- 
rated, voiceless aspirated, voiced), and three 
places of articulation (labial, coronal, dorsal). 
The nasal stops contrast at two points of articu- 
lation (labial and coronal); the velar nasal [ny] 
is allophonic: before /k g k"/, it is an allophone 
of /n/ and /m/, before [m] and perhaps [n], it is 
an allophone of /g/ (see Lupas 1972:112). In early 
Attic inscriptions one finds the grapheme kuppa 
9 adjacent to a back > vowel, which presumably 
reflects a uvular allophone of /k/. Other pre- 
classical consonants include the labial approxi- 
mant /w/ known as digamma Ff (on which see 
Threatte 1980:23-24; Allen 1987:47-51), and the 
mysterious sampi T (or later 4; see Threatte 
1980:24; Allen 1987:60-61). 

The following table summarizes the inventory 
of oral and nasal stops in IPA and > Ionic Greek 
orthography: 


labial coronal dorsal 
voiceless unaspirated pr tT kx 
voiceless aspirated pio thé khy 
voiced bp dé gy 
nasal my nv ny 


3. ASPIRATES, TRILLS AND FRICATIVES 


The glottal aspirate /h/ only occurs word-initially 
before vowels (Lupas 1972:30, Threatte 1980:497— 
g), or in compounds, where word-initial aspira- 
tion is sometimes preserved after prefixes (known 
as “interaspiration”, see Allen 1987:54—-55). 

The rhotic /r/ was probably an alveolar trill 
(Allen 1987:41). According to ancient grammar- 
ians ([Arc.] 226.24-227.2 Schmidt 1860), it had 
~ aspirated and unaspirated allophones, which 
were subject to the following distribution: word- 
initially it is aspirated, e.g. rhanis ‘drop’; when 
geminated word-internally, the first segment is 
unaspirated, the second aspirated; otherwise, /r/ 
is unaspirated. Evidence for this distributional 
pattern comes from inscriptions and - Latin 
orthography. For the first, Phrearrios is written 
phrearhios and phrearrihios on the Themistocles 
ostraka of the 480s BCE. For the second, Latin 
rhetor, Tyrrheni, and Socrates illustrate all three 
patterns, 
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There appear to have been voiced and voice- 
less allophones of the dental fricative /s/: before 
voiced consonants it was realized as [z], and 
elsewhere as [s]. Inscriptional practice offers 
one source of evidence for the variation. Begin- 
ning in the mid-4th century BCE, <> starts to be 
used for earlier <¢> before a voiced consonant 
(Threatte 1980:547-8), with substitution espe- 
cially frequent before /m/. The voicing assimila- 
tion probably occurred from a much earlier date, 
but the zeta-diagnostic only becomes possible 
in the qth century, for at this time the cunsu- 
nant cluster that it at one time represented, 
[zd], assimilates to [zz] intervocalically and 
elsewhere further undergoes degemination to 
[z]. The grapheme <> thus comes to represent 
[z(z)], and accordingly can represent the voiced 
allophone of /s/. With the change of /zd/ > /z/, 
/z/ acquires phonemic status, and is no longer 
simply an allophone of /s/. 
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DaviD GOLDSTEIN 


Construction Grammar and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Construction Grammar, as a theoretical frame- 
work, originates in the work of Charles Fillmore 
and his Berkeley colleagues beginning in the 
1980s. It has, since then, spread widely across 
linguistic communities and today has several 
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experienced practitioners, not only in the United 
States but also in Europe and Asia. It has become 
an accepted framework within the great diver- 
sity of theoretical frameworks found in general 
linguistics today; its particular strength is deal- 
ing with data which involve different layers of 
linguistic structure and the interaction between 
them, such as + syntax, semantics, morphol- 
ogy, phonology, pragmatics, ~+ discourse, and 
stylistics. 

Construction Grammar arose out of inter- 
est in the idiomatic, the idiosyncratic and the 
irregular in language. The first studies within 
Construction Grammar focus on the There con- 
struction (Lakoff 1985) and the Let alone con- 
struction (Fillmore, Kay & O'Connor 1988) in 
English. The contribution of these first studies 
was to emphasize the existence of constructions 
as form—meaning pairings in which some aspects 
of either the form or the meaning could not be 
derived from the individual parts of the relevant 
construction or from other existing construc- 
tions in the language. This approach constituted 
a major shift in emphasis, from the rule-based 
research found in linguistic frameworks prevail- 
ing at the time to a research program focusing 
on the idiosyncratic aspects of language. It rep- 
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resented, in other words, a paradigm shift from 
research on the ‘core’ of language to research on 
the ‘periphery’. 


2. SYNTAX—LEXICON CONTINUUM 


Gradually the tools of Construction Grammar 
were also applied to ‘core’ phenomena, like pas- 
sives and transitives, as it became clear that the 
machinery created to account for the idiom- 
atic aspects of language could also be used to 
account for the regular aspects. This resulted in 
the Syntax—Lexicon continuum, shown in Table 
1, which simultaneously portrays the cline from 
lexical constructions to schematic constructions, 
and from simple to complex ones. At the bottom 
of the continuum we find atomic and substan- 
tive, i.e., lexically-filled, constructions, like thés 
and green, and at the top of the continuum we 
find schematic and complex constructions, like 
the passive construction. In between these two 
end poles, along the cline from syntax to lexicon, 
we find constructions which are partly lexical 
and partly schematic to different degrees. The 
important point is that they can all be accounted 
for in the same way in the grammar ofa language, 
namely as form-meaning correspondences. 


Table t: The Syntax—Lexicon Continuum (from Croft & Cruse 2004:255) 


Construction Type Traditional Name Examples 

Complex and (mostly) schematic syntax [SB] be-TNS V-en by OBL| 
Complex, substantive verb subcategorization frame [SB] consume OB] ] 
Complex and (mostly) substantive idiom [kick-TNS the bucket | 
Complex but bound morphology [NOUN-s], [ VERB-TNS] 
Atomic and schematic syntactic category [DEM], [AD] ] 

Atomic and substantive word/lexicon [this], [green | 


In addition to being non-modular and treating 
form and meaning as integra] parts of construc- 
tions, and not as different modules in the gram- 
mar, Construction Grammar is also monostratal. 
This means that Construction Grammar does not 
utilize structure-changing operations in which 
one construction is derived from the other, like 
the active and the passive, but assumes rather 
that the two are independent constructions in 
their own right, and instead of one being derived 
from the other, they stand ina systematic relation 
to each other. The task of Construction Gran- 
mar is then not to explain how one construc- 
tion is derived from the other, but rather what 
the nature of the relationship between them is. 


3. DIACHRONIC CONSTRUCTION GRAMMAR 


There are different versions of Construction 
Grammar found in the field, and while they differ 
in certain respects, they all share the fundamen- 
tal assumption that the basic unit of language is 
the construction, i.e., a form-—meaning pairing. 
The most established and well-known versions 
of Construction Grammars are a) Cognitive 
Construction Grammar (Lakoff 1985, Goldberg 
1995, 2006), b) Sign-Based Construction Gram- 
mar (Boas & Sag 2012), which has developed out 
of the work of Berkeley Construction Grammar 
and other Unification-Based Construction Gram- 
mars, c) Radical Construction Grammar (Croft 
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2003), d) Cognitive Grammar (Langacker 2008), 
e) Embodied Construction Grammar (Bergen & 
Chang 2004) and f) Fluid Construction Gram- 
mar (Steels 2011). Many versions of Construction 
Grammar are usage-based in the sense that they 
aim to represent speakers’ psychological reality, 
while some aim instead for formal explicitness 
and maximal generalizations. 

Most of the work that has been carried out 
within Construction Grammar is focused on 
synchronic data, although there is an increased 
interest for Diachronic Construction Grammar, 
in which the origin of constructions is docu- 
mented, the development of constructions is 
traced across time periods, and language change 
is modelled (cf. Bergs & Diewald 2008, Bardda! 
2011, Barddal & Eythérsson 2012, Barddal et al. 
2013). There are, however, few existing analy- 
ses of synchronic structures in earlier stages 
of languages, i.e, synchronic analyses of his- 
torical data, based on the material at our dis- 
posal in the corpora passed on to us by earlier 
speech communities. And even though Greek 
has been the subject of several studies within 
Construction Grammar, particularly in the work 
of Sonia Cristofaro, Kiki Nikiforidou and Marina 
Terkourafi, constructional work on issues in the 
history of Greek are nearly non-existent. With 
the exception of Cristofaro (2008), no scholarly 
work has been carried out using the Construc- 
tion Grammar framework on Ancient Greek 
material. 


4. CONSTRUCTION GRAMMAR IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


Cristofaro (2008) is a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of complement patterns in Ancient Greek 
(+ Complementation), focusing on declarative 
indicatives, participial complements and ~ infin- 
itives. In general, one can argue that infinitive 
complements express unrealized situations, par- 
ticipial complements express realized situations, 
‘how’-complements (fds) express information 
with low communicative value, and finally that 
‘that'-complements (Adti) express information 
with high communicative value. However, it is 
not enough to assign a particular semantic or 
pragmatic meaning to these complement types, 
because, as Cristofaro demonstrates, there is also 
a clear correlation between verb classes and the 
type of complements they take. For instance, 
while perception verbs select for participial com- 
plements, verbs of utterance select for infinitives 
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(cf. also Humbert 1986, Adrados 1992). Observe 
that there is nothing in the meaning of utterance 
verbs vs. perception verbs that predicts these 
differences in the distribution of complement 
types. Instead, in the grammar of Ancient Greek, 
these combinations have to be listed separately 
as constructions in their own right. 


5. DATIVE OF AGENT 


Since one of the strengths of Construction Gram- 
mar lies in accounting for non-compositional 
semantics and other idiosyncratic features of 
language, we will now illustrate with two addi- 
tional examples how constructional analysis may 
be carried out using Ancient Greek material. We 
discuss first the so-called ‘Dative of Agent’ con- 
struction (cf. Green 1913, Hettrich 1990, George 
2005), in which the form is partly idiosyncratic, 
and then the Infinitive with Accusative Subject 
construction (cf, Goodwin 1997), in which a part 
of the meaning cannot be regarded as compo- 
sitionally derived but must be attributed to the 
construction as a whole. 

Consider first some classical examples of 
the construction involving ‘Dative of Agent’. 
The examples in (1) show that this particular 
case marking of the ‘Agent’, i.e., in the > dative 
case, is found in the perfect passive (1a—b) and 
the pluperfect passive (1c): 


(1) a. panth’ hémin pepoiétai 
‘Everything has been accomplished by us' 
(Xen. An. 1.8.12) 
b. pollai therapeiai kal pantodapai tots iatrois 
heuiréntai 
‘Many and various cures have been discov- 
ered by the physicians’ (Isoc. Or. 8.39) 
c. epeidé autois paresketiasto 
‘When preparation had been made by them/ 
When they were ready’ (Thuc. 1.46) 


With other tenses, however, the > ‘Agent’ is reg- 
ularly expressed by a prepositional phrase, of 
which the most common preposition is Aupd ‘by’ 
which most often occurs with the + genitive (on 
the expression of agentivity in Ancient Greek, 
see Luraghi 2000). 


(2) hup’ Akhaién — protropadén 
melainddn apo né6n 
‘By the Achaeans they were put to flight with 
headlong speed, away from the black ships’ 
(Hom. f/. 16.304) 


phobéonto 
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The Dative of Agency is an old Indo-European 
construction, going back to Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Green 1913, Hettrich 1990). It occurs in other 
ancient Indo-European languages with ~ verbal 
adjectives, but seems to have been extended 
in Greek to the + perfect tense. However, in 
the synchronic grammar of Ancient Greek, 
such information was not available to speakers, 
and must instead be attributed to the construc- 
tion itself. 

On the assumption that the examples in 
(1) above are + passives and not ~ middles, the 
case marking of the ‘demoted agent’ becomes an 
anomaly, as one would expect a prepositional 
phrase here, exactly as in the other tenses, and 
not an ungoverned dative. In the grammar of 
Ancient Greek, one would therefore have to 
assign this particular case marking property of 
the Dative of Agent construction to the con- 
struction itself, both the perfective construction 
and the verbal adjectival construction, as it can 
neither be derived from the case marking of 
agents in general, nor from the general behavior 
of passives in Ancient Greek. 


6. INFINITIVE WITH ACCUSATIVE SUBJECT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Another type of example, from Ancient Greek, 
which also seems to require a constructional 
analysis is the Infinitive with Accusative Subject 
construction, illustrated in (3) below: 


(3) a. Zett pater é Aianta lakhein é Tudévs huibn 
‘O Father Zeus, may the lot fall either on 
Ajax or on the son of Tydeus’ (Hom. /f. 7.179) 
b. theoi politai mé me douleias tukhein 
‘O Gods belonging to our city, inay slavery 
not be my fate’ (Aesch. Sept. 253) 

c. Tras épeith’ Helénén,.. apodotnat 
‘Let the Trojans then surrender Helen’ (Hom. 
If, 3.285) 


Examples like these are particularly cominon 
in Homer. They consist of a bare infinitive and 
an accusative argument relerring to its subject, 
expressing a wish or command. Observe that 
there is no finite verb here, only the infinitive. 
The accusative of the subject is not assigned by 
the verb itself, as the verbs fankhano ‘get by lot’, 
tunkhano ‘hit a mark’ and apodidémi ‘give back’ 
do not select for accusative subjects when they 
occur in ordinary finite clauses. Therefore, the 
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accusative case marking of the subject must be 
attributed to the construction itself. 

Another point of interest in the examples in 
(3) is the modal meaning found in all of them. 
The first two examples express a wish and the 
third expresses a command. This type of modal 
meaning is neither derivable from the meaning 
of the lexemes, nor from the form. It is of course 
entirely possible that this bare infinitive was 
preceded by a modal verb at an earlier stage in 
the history of Greek, but such information is not 
a part of the synchronic grammar of Ancient 
Greek, and hence not available to its speakers. 

To summarize, we have discussed two types 
of examples, one demonstrating that the form 
of a specific part of a construction appears to be 
an idiosyncratic property of that construction 
(Dative Agent) and another one showing that 
certain aspects of the form are idiosyncratic 
(Accusative of Subject) and that the meaning of 
the whole is not compositionally derived from 
the meaning of the parts, but is non-composi- 
tional (modal). Both cases therefore require a 
constructional analysis in which these particular 
idiosyncrasies are directly attributed to the con- 
struction itself. This is only a specimen of how 
Construction Grammar may be applied to the 
synchronic grammar of Ancient Greek (see also 
~ Compounding/Derivation/Construction Mor- 
phology; ~ Cognitive Linguistics and Greek). 
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JOHANNA BARBDAL 
SERENA DANESI 


Contact through Translation 
1. EARLY BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


As is well known, Biblical Greek is heavily influ- 
enced by its Semitic substrate. This is not only 
true of the Old Testament, which is for the 
most part a translation, but also of the + New 
Testament, most of which was written directly 
in Greek. Biblical Greek thus exhibits a number 
of peculiar features that have been the topic of 
several studies. 

There are numerous early Bible translations, 
including a number into languages which already 
had a comparatively high status and a Jiterary 
tradition (the obvious example being Latin, but 
Coptic (+ Greek and Egyptian, and Coptic) could 
also rely on the heritage of Egyptian), as well as 
languages that had never been written before, 
such as Gothic and Armenian (which was partly 
based on Syriac). Most of these translations are 
not especially relevant from the point of view 
of further linguistic influence, given that their 
circulation remained limited to specific areas. 
The two translations that played a role as a vehi- 
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cle for contact with Biblical Greek are the Lat. 
Vulgate and, to a lesser extent, the translation 
into Old Church Slavonic (OCS). This entry con- 
centrates on showing how the Vulgate played a 
role in transferring meanings and constructions 
whose rise can be explained only as a calque on 
the Greek original. The latter is also in part influ- 
enced by Semitic (+ Greek and Hebrew, > Greek 
and Aramaic). 

In the 2nd c. CE, Latin translations started to 
be written that were based on the Greek text. An 
often quoted passage from Augustine attests to 
an extremely large number of Latin translations 
at least of the Old Testament (but there is no 
reason to doubt that the number of translations 
of the New Testament was equally large). When 
Jerome embarked on the translation of the 
Old and New Testament in the early 5th c. CE, 
several Latin translations were already available. 
Those translations were highly unsatisfactory 
because translators, in an attempt to avoid intro- 
ducing changes into the original meaning, often 
came up with grammatically incorrect and in 
some cases barely comprehensible Latin. Jerome 
understood that a new translation, written in 
a language that could easily be accessible by 
Latin speakers, had to also take into account 
the Hebrew original of the Old Testament. So 
Jerome translated the Greek text while also using 
the Hebrew text as a guide. The importance of 
the Hebrew original for Jerome’s work, however, 
must not be overstated. In some passages in 
which he does not follow Greek, he seems to fol- 
low one of the other existing Latin translations, 
which he also used for his work. Thus, it is safe to 
say that Greek was the medium through which 
the Semitic substratum was brought in contact 
with Latin and influenced it. 

The OCS version is traditionally attributed to 
Constantine and Methodius (9th c. CE). Even 
though this translation was obviously influ- 
enced by the Greek original and through it hy 
its Semitic substrate, the extent of this influ- 
ence is much harder to assess, Unlike the Latin 
translation, that into OCS had no written tra- 
dition to rely on, and there is no standard of 
comparison for it. In addition, the OCS text is 
based on a complex philological tradition, and 
possibly on several translations with different 
dialectal features (Huntley 1993, Garzaniti 2001). 
In the Slavic world, it has influenced especially 
the development of literary Russian, but it can 
hardly be said to have played a role as important 
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as the Latin Vulgate with regard to the languages 
spoken in European territories which remained 
under the Western Church after the East-West 
Schism of 1054 (which also included important 
parts of the Slavic-speaking communities). For 
these reasons, and because an emerging theory 
of translation is connected with Jerome’s work, 
the role of the Latin translation as a vehicle 
for mediated contact with Biblical Greek and 
Semitic is unparalleled. 


2. TRANSLATION IN ANTIQUITY 


Often, ancient translations of literary texts give 
modern readers the impression of paraphrases 
rather than real translations. Indeed, the func- 
tion of literary texts and the possible scope of 
their translation are peculiar. A literary text is 
intimately connected with the context of the 
source culture, whereas its translation must 
be inserted in the target culture (Latman 1974, 
Torop 1995). Adaptation often leads to changes 
aimed at preserving its function with respect to 
the target culture: in other words, translations of 
literary texts are often functional equivalents of 
the source text. This is confirmed by one of the 
few writings on translation that has reached us 
from antiquity, Cicero's introduction to his own 
translation of some Greek rhetorical speeches. 
In this interesting text, Cicero explains that his 
translation of the Greek orators is not literal, 
but that he rather tried to translate orators as an 
orator. In moder terms, one can say that Cicero 
tried to produce a target text that could operate 
as a functional equivalent of the source text. 
Thus, awareness of the fact that complex literary 
texts had to be translated by means of functional 
equivalents seems to have been common. 


3. JEROME'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF TRANSLATION 


Jerome's statement that he tried to translate ver- 
bum de verbo ‘word from word' (Ceresa-Gastaldo 
1975, Valgiglio 1985, Traina 1989:101-102) shows 
that his theory of translation was based on word 
rather than text (Brock 1979). In general, this 
means that Jerome tried to establish a certain 
number of translation equivalents, and use them 
as extensively as possible. In what follows, his 
translation practice is described using the exam- 
ple of prepositions (-- Adpositional Phrase). 


CONTACT THROUGH TRANSLATION 


Let us first consider a small number of occur- 
rences of ob, which indicates cause. This preposi- 
tion had already become obsolete in Latin toward 
the end of the Classical era, and was only used in 
some collocations (such as quam ob rem, quam 
ob causam ‘tor this reason’; Luraghi 2005). In 
the Vulgate, ob occurs 4 times with causam, and 
further in (1) below, where it translates Gk. epi: 


(1) dico autem vobis quia quicumque dimiserit 
uxorem suam nisi ob fornicationem et aliam 
duxerit moechatur et qui dimissam duxerit 
moechatur 
légo dé humin héti hos an apolusei ten 
gunaika autott mé epi pornetai kai gamései 
allén moikhdatai 
“{ tell you that whoever divorces his wife, 
except for sexual immorality, and marries 
another, commits adultery; and he who mar- 
ries her when she is divorced commits adul- 
tery” (Mt. 19:9) 


Causal meaning of epi with the dative is usu- 
ally dependent on verbs such as thaumazesthai 
‘marvel’ or khatrein ‘rejoice’ in the Bible, and 
in Latin it is translated with in (sec. 4). Occur- 
rences that do not conform to the more frequent 
pattern constitute a special problem: in this pas- 
sage, Jerome resorts to an obsolete preposition 
in order to find an equivalent of what he felt was 
quite an unexpected usage in Greek. 


4. TRANSLATION AS A VEHICLE FOR 
LANGUAGE CONTACT 


in some cases, new usages introduced by Jerome 
(and possibly other translators before him) in 
specific collocations gave rise to new construc- 
tions. A study regarding the translations of the 
preposition epi in the New Testament can serve 
as an illustration of this phenomenon (Luraghi 
and Cuzzolin 2007). 

Strictly speaking, Gk. epé ‘on’ had no equiva- 
lent in Latin. Jerome still manages to mostly 
limit the number of possible translations to two 
alternatives, in and super. Comparison of the 
Vulgate with earlier translations yields illumi- 
nating results. In general, earlier translations 
display a greater variety of choices than the Vul- 
gate, and are obviously heterogeneous (having 
been written in different places and at different 
tintes). However, in this context, it is remarkable 
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that there are passages in which all manuscripts 
agree on the translation with in. In those pas- 
sages, the preposition does not refer to a spatial 
relation, They are: 


a. the phrase ep’ alétheias ‘of a truth’, translated 
as ‘in veritate’; 
b. occurrences such as (2): 


(2) non in pane solo vivet homo [sed in omni 
verbo Dei] 
ouk ep’ drtoi ménoi zésetai fall’ en panti 
rhémati Theat] 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God” (Lk. 4:4) 


c. occurrences of epi tdi ondmati ‘in the name’, 
translated as ‘in nomine’ (the Greek expres- 
sion can also contain en rather than epi); 

d. occurrences such as (3): 


(3) universa arma eius aufert in quibus confidebat 
tén panoplian autou atrei eph’ hei pepolthei 
“He takes from him all his armor wherein he 
trusted” (Lk. 11:22) 


Occurrences in (a)—(c) contain a special use of 
in that constitutes a peculiar feature of Christian 
Latin, namely, the instrumental usage of in. In 
particular, (a) and (c) are idiomatic expressions 
of Christian religious discourse, and (b) is a pas- 
sage in which Greek has both ep/ and en, while 
Latin translators decided to unify their version 
using in. Among these expressions, (c) is of par- 
ticular relevance here: the use of the preposition 
in or one of its cognates with the word ‘name’ 
has been taken over from Biblical Latin both into 
the Romance and in the Germanic languages. It 
became a construction with a meaning and an 
illocutionary force of its own, as shown by its 
usage outside religious discourse, in expressions 
such as ‘in the name of the law’. 

The passage in (d) is a typical example of 
the tendency related to verbs that should have 
contained a dative and no preposition in Latin: 
peithein epi in the sense of ‘rely on’, ‘trust’, is first 
attested in the New Testament; in much the 
same way, confido ‘trust’ did not occur with in in 
Classical Latin (Mohrman 1951). Thus, a new con- 
struction was created in the process of transfer- 
ring meaning from a source to a target language. 
The reason why translators found it necessary to 
create a new construction was that the source 
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text itself contained a new construction which 
did not exist in Classical Greek. Translators treat 
the whole construction as conveying a specific 
meaning that did not exist before the construc- 
tion was created. 

This construction remains in the Romance 
languages, as do those in (a) and (c) above. Here 
again it is worth noticing what verb and what 
type(s) of construction correspond to confido in 
in the Old Testament. The Hebrew verb dbatah, 
whose meaning is glossed as ‘firmae spei plenus 
fuit' (‘be full of firm hope’) in Zorell (1940), is 
translated into Greek with either peithein ‘trust’ 
or elpizein ‘hope’, and into Latin with either con- 
fido ‘trust’ or spero ‘hope’ (the choice of either 
verb in Latin does not always correspond to 
Greek, and in general confido seems to be more 
frequent than peithein). In Hebrew, it may take 
b, ‘al, or ‘el, while Jerome generally uses in. In 
this case, Latin displays a tendency toward uni- 
fying various possible prepositions in a single 
consistent usage, which constituted an innova- 
tion with respect to the classical norm. Note 
that neither Greek nor Latin offered a precise or 
satisfying equivalent of the Hebrew verb, with 
the result that both the meanings of the verbs 
used for translation and the meanings of the 
prepositions are extended under the influence 
of the original. 

Another case in which all translations agree is 
the expression flere super ‘cry over’ plus accusa- 
tive. As in the case of confido ‘trust’, we finda new 
construction of a verb, which must have already 
been common in Christian Latin before Jerome 
and which spread to the spoken language, as 
evidenced by its preservation in the Romance 
languages. Besides, this type of expression also 
spread to the Germanic languages. Note that 
such translations implied the creation of new 
meanings for specific words (in this case prep- 
ositions) rather than changing the translation 
equivalent. In this way, a whole construction 
is created whose meaning cannot be explained 
by the meaning of its individual components, 
That the translation has a meaning of its own is 
shown by the possibility of extending it to new 
collocations, as in English ‘cry over spilled milk’. 
Remarkably, such a semantic extension for over 
would otherwise be difficult to explain, as shown 
by the fact that the use of over with cry remains 
unexplained in Brigman's study of this preposi- 
tion (Brugman 1988). 
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SILVIA LURAGHI 


Contract Verbs 


The contract verbs are verbs whose stem-form- 
ing + thematic vowel, -a-, -e- or -o-, contracts 
with the verbal ending; (1st class) -d-6: e.g. timd-o 
> timé ‘honor’; (2nd class) -é-6: e.g. poié-o > poid 
‘make, do’; (3rd class) -d-0: e.g. délo-6 > delé ‘to 
make visible or manifest’ (Smyth and Messing 
1984190, Sihler 1995:497—498, 50-514, 521-524; 
cf. Schwyzer 1968:731-732, Chantraine 1967; cf. 
also Rix 1992:201-202, Duhoux 1992:326—329). 
The contracted forms are only found in the 
~ present and the imperfect. 

The conjugation of the contract verbs shows 
contracted forms in + Attic but usually uncon- 
tracted in + Ionic. The contracted forms are the 
only forms in the Attic prose and they are most 
common in the Attic poetry. More specifically, 
uncontracted forms are very rare in the verbs in 
-60, quite common in the verbs in -éo and less 
common in the verbs in -dd. In dialects other 
than Attic contract verbs have an athematic 
inflection, e.g, Lesb. kd/émi instead of kaléo. 


CONTACT THROUGH TRANSLATION 


+ Contractions (Sihler 1995:80—83, cf. Smyth 
and Messing 1984:19—21, Rix 1992:52-54): In Attic, 
(ist class) a + e > @, e.g. timd-ete > timate, tima- 
ete > timate, timd-ei > timdi, timd-éi > timdt; a + 
o > 0, e.g. timd-omen > timdmen, timd-Gmen > 
timdmen, timd-ousi > timdsi, tima-oimi > timéimi; 
(2nd class) e + e > ei, e.g. poié-ete > poieite; e 
+ 0 > ou, @.g. poié-omen > poioiimen; e + long 
vowel or diphthong > the same long vowel or 
+ diphthong, eg. poié-eis > poieis; poié-ousi > 
potousi; poié-0 > poid, poié-éte > poiéte, poié-oimi 
> paiotmi, poié-éis > poiéis; (grd class) o + short 
vowel or ou > vu, e.g, déld-ete > déloiite, déld- 
omen > déloumen, déld-ousi > deéloisi; o + long 
vowel > 6, déld-éte > délte, déld-hsi > déldsi: o + 
diphthong (except ou) > oi, e.g. déld-eis > délois, 
deld-éis > délois, délo-ois > délois. 


1. CONJUGATION EXAMPLES 


ist class (active) pres. ind. and subj. timéd, timdis, 
timdi, timémen, timate, timdsi; opt. timdién | 
-dimi, timoiés | -dis, etc.; imp. tia, etc.; inf. timédn; 
imp. etimon, etimas, etc.; (+ medio-passive) pres. 
ind. and subj. timémai, timdi, etc.; opt. timoimén, 
timdio, etc.; imp. timd, ete.; inf. timdsthai; imp. 
etimomén, etim6, etc. 

and class (active) pres. ind. poid, poieis, poiei, 
poioumen, poieite, poiotisi; subj. poid, poiéis, etc.; 
opt. poioién | -oimi, poioiés | -ois, etc.; imp. poiei, 
etc.; inf. poiein; etc.; imp. epoioun, epoieis, etc., 
(medio-passive) pres. ind. poioumai, poiéi / -ei, 
etc.; subj. poidmai, poiéi, etc.; opt. poloimeén, 
poioio, etc.; imp. poiou, etc.; inf. poieisthai; imp. 
epoioumen, epoiou, etc. 

3rd class (active) pres. ind. délé, deélois, 
déloi, déloimen, déloiite, deéloiisi; subj. déld, 
etc., délémen, etc.; opt. déloien | -oimi, déloiés / 
-ois, etc.; imp. délou, etc.; inf. déloiin; etc.; imp. 
edéloun, edélous, etc.; (medio-passive) pres. ind. 
déloumai, déloi, etc.; subj. délémui, déloi, etc.; 
opt. deloomen, déloio, etc.; imp. déloii, etc.; inf. 
délowsthai; imp. edéloumén, edéloi, etc. 

Some contract verbs do not belong to the 
above categories, because they go back to long 
vocalic stems *-ad, *-€6 or *-60, e.g, khrad > 
khré ‘proclaim’, dipsad > dipsé ‘thirst’, peindd 
> peiné ‘to be hungry’, psdé > ps6 ‘rub’, knao > 
kné ‘scrape’, smdao > smo ‘wipe’, etc.; 2€0 (but see 
Sihler 1995:524) > zé ‘live’; hidrdo > hidré ‘sweat’, 
and by + analogy (see Sihler 1995:524) rhigé ‘to 
be cold’. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


2. HISTORICAL REMARKS 


The majority of contract verbs are + denomi- 
native, mostly with the > Indo-European suf- 
fix *-ye/o-. Among them we find old factitive 
formations with *-eh,(-ye/o-), old statives with 
*_eh, (-ye/o-), causative/frequentative formations 
with *-é-ye/o-, ete. 

Verbs of the ist class derive from a-stems, e.g. 
tima (Att. time) ‘worship, honor’ > timao > timdo 
(with early shortening of a; Sihler 1995:513) > 
timo ‘honor’; from o-stems, e.g. neids ‘fallow land’ 
> nedo > ned ‘plough up’. Here belong also drdo 
(stem dra-) > dré ‘do, accomplish’, spd6 (stem 
spa-?, spas-?) > spd ‘draw’, khaldo (obscure) > 
khato ‘slacken’. 

Verbs of the 2nd class derive from o-stems, e.g. 
oikos ‘house’ > oiké-6 (e-grade) > ofké ‘inhabit’; 
philos ‘beloved' > philéé (e-grade) > philé ‘love’; a 
few from d-stems, e.g. phond (Att. phone) ‘sound’ 
> phoned > phono ‘produce a sound’; from 
s-stems, where, after the elimination of s and y, 
contraction took place, e.g. d/igos (stem alges-) 
‘pain’ > algéo > algd ‘to fee) bodily pain’; or from 
other stems, e.g. martus (stem martur-) ‘witness’ 
> marturé6 > marturd ‘bear witness’. In some 
disyllabic present forms -é0 resulted from the 
loss of an intervocalic *-w-, *-s- or *-y-, e.g. rhéo 
‘flaw’ < *rhéwo, pléo ‘sail’ < *pléwa, pnéo ‘breathe’ 
< “pnéwo, tréo ‘to flee trom fear’ < “tréso, etc. 
Most of these verbs do not contract e with o or 6, 
e.g. pléo, ist pl. pléomen, etc. 

The only old verb of the 3rd class is ardd 
‘plough’ < PIE *hjerhs-ye/o-, while all the others 
are Greek formations from o-stems, e.g. délas ‘vis- 
ible’ > delde > deld ‘to make visible or manifest’. 

In Modern Greek many verbs of the ist class 
are preserved, some verbs of the 2nd class are 
also preserved but the majority of them has 
passed to the ist class, while most verbs of the 
ard class were remodeled into verbs in -énd 
[6n0] (+ Developments in Medieval and Mod- 
erm Greek). 
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GEORGIOS PAPANASTASSIOU 


Contraction 


Contraction is the coalescence of two adjacent 
vowels into a long vowel or a diphthong, It is one 
of the possible strategies for eliminating hiatus 
(+ Diphthongization; > Synizesis). In Ancient 
Greek contractions ensued from loss of inter- 
vocalic /s/, /j/ and /w/. The term ‘contraction’ 
refers to coalescence of vowels word-internally. 
For the same phenomenon in word junctures, 
see — Crasis. 

Similar vowels coalesce into the correspond- 
ing long vowel: *Aréwaa > kréa ‘meat (nom./ 
acc. pl.)’, “polit > lon. poll ‘city (dat. se.)’, basilées 
‘kings (nom. pl.)’ > Old Att. basilés, *délddsi > 
délési ‘show (3rd pl. subj.)’. e + e and o + a 
become close-mid vowels /e:/ and /o:/ (spelled 
ei and oz) in Attic-Ionic and the dialects of the 
so-called Doris mitior (+ Doric): *tréjes > *trées 
> treis ‘three’, thematic gen. sg. *-o(/)o > -ou. On 
the other hand, > Aeolic, + Arcadian and the 
dialects of the so-called Doris severior exhibit 
open mid-vowels /e:/ and /2:/: trés ‘three’, the- 
matic gen. sg. -0. + Analogy may explain some 
uncontracted forms: Héraklées ‘Heracles’ for 
Heraklés (after gen. Herakléous), Arg. grophées 
‘secretary (nom. pl.)' for gropheis (after gen. sg. 
grophéos). All things being equal, the more two 
vowels are similar, the more likely they are to 
coalesce: *histda@si > histdsi ‘set up (3rd pl. pres.)' 
vs. tithéasi ‘place (3rd pl. pres.)’, diddasi ‘give (3rd 
pl. pres.)’; pléete > pleite ‘sail (2nd pl. pres.)’ vs. 
pléomen ‘sail (1st pl. pres.)’. 

Contraction of dissimilar vowels is governed 
by various factors. In + Attic € + @ and d + é 
behave differently: génea > géné ‘race (nom./acc. 
pL)’, but *enikae > entka ‘win (3rd sg. impert.)’. 
However, d + 0/6 and 6/6 + a always contract into 
o. In other dialects the length of a plays a major 
role. When contracted, d + é and é + d yield e, 
and ad + 6 and 6 + di yield o in Doric: *enikae > 
eniké ‘win (3rd sg. imperf.)’, basiléa > Arg. basilé 
‘king (acc. sg.)’, p.n. Sawo- > Sd-, Delph. *awda > 
aé ‘dawn (acc. sg.)’. However, @ + é or 6/6 and 6 
+ @and é+ @ become a: “aweélios > hdlios ‘sun’, 
gen. sg. of masc. in -Gs -do > -d, gen. pl. -@dn > 
-dn, Rhod. Boadrdmios > Badrémios (month's 
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name), Selinuntian Aréa > Ard ‘meat (nom./acc. 
pl.)’. When contracted, 6 + € become /9:/ or /o:/: 


*dohelos > dutilos or délos ‘slave’. Contraction of 


é + ois mainly Attic: philéomen > philowmen ‘to 
lave (ast pl. pres.) 

The contraction of a, e, a + t/u yields a + diph- 
thong: *h,es(s)i > “ehi > ef ‘be (2nd sg. pres.)', 
*hsu > *ehu > ett ‘well’. a or o + diphthong 
become a long diphthong: “erdtdei > Dor. erateél, 
Att.-lon, erétdai ‘ask (3rd sg. pres.)'. However, ¢ or 
v + ef or of is always -ei and -of: *philéei > philet 
‘love (3rd sg. pres.)', *philéoi > philo? ‘love (3rd 
sg. opt)’. 

+ Hiatus is often preserved in early stages 
of the language: *pdwis > Hom. pdis ‘child’ vs. 
Att. pais. Chronology also explains divergent 
outcomes of similar vowel sequences: in Attic 
early -ea/o- tram *-esa/o- and *-eja/o- contract 
in e.g. génea > géné ‘race (nom./acc. pl.)’ and 
géneos > génous (gen. sg.), while hédéa ‘pleasant 
(nom./acc. pl. neut.)’ (< *hédéwa) and hédéus 
(< “hédewos, gen. sg. masc./n.) remained 
unchanged after /w/-loss. Similarly, a late inter- 
vocalic /j/-loss explains lack of contraction in 
Att. Athénaia ‘Athena’ > Athénda, huis ‘son’ > 
huus. However, coalescence also occurs in cases 
of late hiatus: Att. Ads, Athénd, lon. lere(i)é > ieré 
‘priestess’, Delph., Cyr. enné(w)a > enné ‘nine’. 

Contraction is generally avoided in disyllables: 
theds ‘god’ vs. p.n. Thoukudidés (< the(h)o-), bods 
‘cow (gen. sg.)' vs. boukdlos ‘cowherd’ (< bowa-), 
Aeol. lads ‘people’ vs. p.n. Lakratés (< lu(w)o-). 
Grammatical disyllables may however contract: 
edn > én ‘it’, lon. gen. fem. tédn > tén (article) 
vs. uncontracted -édn in content wards, *ha(w) 
os > Dor. Ads ‘until/while’. Coalescence is often 
favored by a preceding vowel or diphthong: Att. 
hidsi ‘release (3rd pl. pres.)’ (< Aiéasi) vs. tithéasi 
‘place (3rd pl. pres.)', Aalids ‘fisher (gen. sg.)’ 
(< haliéds) vs. basiléds ‘king (gen. sg.)', Entella 
poiotimti ‘make (3rd. pl. pres.)’ (< poiéonti) vs. 
vikéomes ‘inhabit (ist pl. pres.)’. 

Cuntraction is a post-Mycenaean phenom- 
enon, due to the fact that intervocalic /h/ (< “s), 
/j/ and /w/ were totally lost after ca. 1200 BCE: 
inf. e-ke-e /héek"ehen/ = ékhein ‘have (inf.)’, do- 
e-ro /déhelos/ = doitlos ‘slave’. However, some 
contractions occurred undoubtedly in PIE: subj. 
“hygeg-e-e-toi > “agétoi > dgétai ‘carry (3rd. sg. 
pres. mid./pass.)', o-stems dat. sg. *-o-ei > -di, The 
long vowel in + compounds, like Dor. stratagds, 
lon.-Att. strategds ‘general’, also goes back to a 


CONTRACTION 


prehistoric contraction (+ Wackemagel’s Law I): 
*strto-h,aga0- > “strtoagos > *stratagos. 

As for relative chronology, contraction ofe + 
ain Attic occurred after the change /rz:/ > /ra:/: 
*“plerea > |plé:ra:/ > pléré ‘full (acc. sg. masc./ 
fem.) but “haméra > */he:meére:/ > héméra 
‘day’ (vs. Ion. héméré). However, it predates the 
lowering of /w:/ after /i/ and /e/: “hugiéa > */ 
hugi&:/ > hugid ‘healthy (acc. sg. masc./fem.)’, 
*ende(w)éa > */ende#:/ > ended ‘in need of (acc. 
sg. masc./fern.)’. 
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ALcorac ALONSO DENIZ 


Coordination (includes Asyndeton) 


1. DEFINITION OF COORDINATION, 
ASYNDETON, AND PARATAXIS 


Coordination is commonly understood as a syn- 
tactic relation between two or more constituents 
on the same syntactic level, with the same or 
similar semantic (or pragmatic) function. These 
constituents, called coordinands, may be words 
or phrases (intra-clausal/phrasal coordination), 
subordinated — clauses (inter-clausal coordina- 
tion), or main > sentences (inter-sentential coor- 
dination), The relation is expressed by lexical 
devices (syndetic coordination) and/or by into- 
national/graphic devices (asyndetic coordina- 
tion). Courdination is opposed to subordination, 
where one or more clauses syntactically depend 
on a main (independent) clause, thus reflect- 
ing the hierarchical structure of the complex 
sentence. Syndetic cuordination is expressed by 
coordinators that are sometimes identified with 
coordinating conjunctions (Wakker 2009:79), 
although it has been suggested elsewhere that 
coordinating devices include coordinating con- 
junctions, conjunctive adverbs, and_ particles 
(Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:631-633) (+ Con- 
junctions, Non-Subordinating). In modern lit- 
erature, however, the coordinative function is 
often restricted to copulative, adversative and 
disjunctive coordination. Some coordinators 


COORDINATION (INCLUDES ASYNDETON) 


may also assume non-coordinating functions, 
often at discourse (text) level] (— Particles). 

A number of reference works also employ the 
term parataxis (from Greek pardtaxis ‘placing 
side by side’) which is commonly taken as 
(a} synonymous with coordination (Kiihner & 
Gerth 1904:225, Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:631— 
632, Basile 2001:603~5); in some cases the term is 
conceived as (b) a hyperonym, covering coordi- 
nation and apposition (Crespo et al. 2003339). 
Parataxis may be also understood as (c) a set 
of coordinating devices, while the coordina- 
tion itself is taken as a relation (Karlik et al. 
2002:232): in other words, the coordinative rela- 
tion is expressed predominantly by paratactic 
devices, but sometimes also by hypotactic ones 
(Haspelmath 2007:48). Thus epef‘when’, although 
normally understood as a means of hypotaxis 
and marking subordination (+ Conjunctions 
(Subordinating)), can occasionally serve as a 
device for coordination (‘for’). Finally the term 
parataxis can be reserved for (d), ‘coordination 
instead of subordination’ (Smyth 1984:485), as 
in: ‘It was already late and (instead of when) the 
Corinthians started to row astern’ (Thuc. 1.50). 


2. COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, 
CONNECTORS, AND PARTICLES IN 
REFERENCE GRAMMARS 


Unlike Latin (Pinkster 1990a,1990b, Touratier 
1994:507-546, Torrego 2009) there has been no 
specific study of coordination in Ancient Greek. 
In contrast to subordination, reference gram- 
mars of Greek pay little attention to the gram- 
matical phenomenon of coordination, with the 
exceptions of Kiihner & Gerth (1904:224-346) 
and, in particular, of Crespo et al. (2003:338—354, 
220-222), with the latter presenting an ample 
and up-to-date treatise on this subject. Gen- 
erally, Greek grammars address coordination 
rather haphazardly, often in a chapter devoted to 
particles (Schwyzer & Debrinner 1950:553-591, 
Smyth 1984:631-671). Coordinating conjunctions 
are listed under the heading of ‘Particles’, mostly 
in alphabetical order (Smyth 1984:631-671, 
Schwyzer & Debrunner 1950:557-591, Humbert 
1972:374-442, Denniston 2002), and sometimes 
divided into groups according to their mean- 
ing (Kithner & Gerth 1904:235-339, Humbert 
1972:372—-374). Relations between coordinating 
conjunctions and particles are not examined 
and authors frequently use the two terms indis- 
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criminately. This stance extends into contem- 
porary general linguistics (see Sasse 1993:678). 
One view, interesting from today’s perspective, 
considers certain adverbs as “fluctuated in func- 
tion, being now adverbial, now conjunctional, 
as kai ‘even’ and ‘and’, oudé ‘not even’ and ‘nor’, 
gar ‘in fact’ and ‘for’, prin ‘sooner’ and ‘until’ or 
‘before’” (Smyth 1984:631). The attention paid 
to the particles is due to their frequent occur- 
rence in Ancient Greek, which is multiplied by 
their potential for combinations and colloca- 
tions. Denniston, the author of a well-known 
and widely-documented work on Greek parti- 
cles, avoids the term coordinating conjunctions; 
he refers instead to connecting particles, which 
establish a relation between separate ideas, 
either simply connecting them or giving “a logi- 
cal turn (adversative, causal, or inferential) to 
the connection” (2002:xxxix—xl). 

In modern linguistics there is often a dis- 
tinction between coordinators and connectors. 
While coordinators mark syntactic relations 
between sentences, etc., connectors signalize 
only a semantic ~ rather than syntactic — rela- 
tion between the contents of sentences (Ophu- 
ijsen 1993:77 ). Another distinction lies in the fact 
that coordinators link clauses (and hierarchi- 
cally smaller items), whereas connectors are used 
to connect textual units larger than sentences 
(Touratier 1994:543). The connectors are some- 
times formally identical to the coordinators, as 
alld ‘but’ in: 


(1) {KR} All’ hordis dé hoti andnké, 6 Sékrates 
Crito: ‘But you see it is necessary, Socrates’ 
(PI. Crit. 44d) 


These differences are not reflected in refer- 
ence works on Ancient Greek. It is a fact that 
the distinction between two clauses forming a 
compound sentence and two completely inde- 
pendent sentences (cohesion at discourse level) 
is often difficult to grasp, especially in written 
language where intonation is lacking. Moreover, 
as a consequence of scriptio continua, sentence 
boundaries in Ancient Greek were only estab- 
lished at a later date, after texts were committed 
to writing. Even modern editors may disagree 
on whether to punctuate with a full stop rather 
than a comma or a colon. As regards Latin, dif- 
ferences between connectors and coordinators 
are shown in Pinkster (1990a:12; 1990b:252-258), 
Touratier (1994:543) and Torrego (2009:443). In 
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Ancient Greek linguistics, the term connector is 
used rather infrequently. To distinguish between 
coordinators and other connective particles/ 
adverbs, scholars suggest the juxtaposition test, 
which holds that two coordinators cannot occur 
at the same level. Thus in the juxtaposition of 
alla oun, aan cannot be considered a coordi- 
nator due to the coordinating function of alld 
(Ophuijsen 1993:78, George 2009:166, Crespo 
et al. 2003:220). 


3. COORDINATION BETWEEN 
CONSTITUENTS WITHIN CLAUSES 
(PHRASAL COORDINATION) 


As in other languages, the connected constit- 
uents in Greek may be two or more nouns, 
adverbs, verbs or numerals, as well as (preposi- 
tional) noun phrases: 


(2) hoi d’en téi Aiguptoi Athénaioi kai hoi xtim- 
makhoi epémenon 
‘the Athenians in Egypt and their allies were 
still there’ (Thuc. 1.109.1.1) 

(3) kunessin oidnoisi te pasi 
‘for dogs and every bird’ (Hom. I/. 1.4—5) 

(4) oukepikakéi, ep’ eleutherdsei dé tén Hellénén 
parelélutha 
‘| have come here not to hurt but to free the 
Hellenes’ (Thuc. 4.86.11) 

(5) ou gar kraugéi, alla sigéi... proséisan 
‘for they came on, not with shouting, but in 
the utmost silence’ (Xen. A. 1.8.11.3-12.1) 


Such coordinations satisfy the condition of the 
same syntactic level, syntactic function (subjects, 
indirect objects, adverbial modifiers and adver- 
bial modifiers, respectively), semantic function 
(agents, recipients, intents, manners), and the 
same lexical class (nouns, nouns, prepositional 
phrases, nouns), where the latter property is 
not a conditio sine qua non. Grammars signalize 
some (seemingly) anomalous cases, as in Pl. Prot. 
336a apekrinato dia brakhéon (adverbial modi- 
fier; manner) te kal autd ta erdtomena (object; 
patient), ‘he answered in short sentences and 
keeping to the point raised’ (see Crespo et al. 
2003:341), 

Examples of predicates functioning as coordi- 
nands as in (G6) are sometimes considered to be 
“expanded single sentences” (Smyth 1984:483) 
and treated separately from coordinated sen- 
tences (Torrego 2009:450—451). However, in gen- 
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eral they are tacitly taken as coordination of 
sentences, since the predicate is the core of the 
sentence: 


(6) phetigeis auten e diokeis? 
‘Are you defending or prosecuting?’ (PI. 
Euthphr. 3e) 


The coordinate structures in the examples above 
are binary (consisting of two coordinands) and 
monosyndetic (with a single coordinator). Some 
coordinators are prepositive, i.e., they are placed 
before the second coordinand (pattern A co-B, 
where co- means a coordinator, see Haspelmath 
2007), for instance kai ‘and’ in (2), é ‘or’ in (6), 
and alld ‘but’ in (5). Other are postpositive, i.e., 
they follow the second coordinand, as in the case 
of de ‘but’ in (4), and fe ‘and’ in (3). 

Simple coordinators (a/ld) link only twa con- 
stituents, while discontinuous coordinators link 
two (as in (8), (9) and (11)), three (as in (7), (10) 
and (12)), or four or more members. Discontinu- 
ous coordinators often accompany each coor- 
dinand, either preceding the first one (as in (7), 
(8), (10), and (n)), or - if they are postpositive - 
following it (see fe in (g)). Hence the sequence 
te kai, in which te follows the first coordinand, 
while Aa/ precedes the second one (pattern A-co 
co-B). Indeed, these conjunctions are often used 
in correlative patterns that give more cohesion 
to the coordinated items. 


(7) oudépote orthés ékhontos otite tod adikein 
gute tot antadikein otte kakés paskhontu 
amunesthai 

‘it is never right to do wrong or to requite 
wrong with wrong, or when we suffer evil 
to defend ourselves’ (PI. Crit. 49d) 

peri toitou gar monou tod adikémutos kal en 
démokratiai kai oligarkhiai 

‘in the case of this crime alone, under both 
democracy and oligarchy’ (Lys. 1.2) 

Tadta mén nun Korinthiot te kai Léshioi 
légousi 

‘This is what the Corinthians and Lesbians 
say’ (Hdt. 1.24) 

hé te niin Thessalia kalouméné kai Boiotia 
Peloponnésou te ta polla plen Arkadias, tés 
te allés hdsa én kratista 

‘Such as the district now called Thessaly, 
Boeotia, most of the Peloponnese, Arcadia 
excepted, and the most fertile parts of the 
rest of Hellas’ (Thuc. 1.2.3) 
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(11) ette Lusandros eite dllos tis 
‘if Lysander or anyone else’ (Xen. Hell. 1.6.5) 
(12) tis odma.,.. thedsutos, é bréteios, é kekraméné? 
‘what scent... heavenly or human, or both?’ 
(Aesch. PV 115) 


In Greek, coordinators can accompany each 
constituent, while the translation often uses the 
conjunction only before the last constituent (see 
(g), (10)), as is common in English and French, 
especially in the case of and. Ancient Greek 
allows such constructions, too, though they are 
less common: single constituents are linked by 
pause, by intonation, but not by coordinators, 
with exception of the last conjunct, which is 
connected by faz. In this case, kai often high- 
lights the last member or functions as an ‘and 


suchlike’. 


(13) to de theion kalon, sophon, agathon, kai pan 
hoti toiotton 
‘But the divine is beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
and all such qualities’ (Pl. Phdr. 246d) 


A peculiarity of Ancient Greek concerns the 
adjective polis ‘much’ in the plural: it is linked to 
the other coordinand bya copulative coordinator, 
while the English translation uses a hierarchically 
organized series ( juxtaposed adjectives without 
pause), where ‘many’ has scope over the ‘worthy 
citizens’ (14); see also Bakker (2009:133~134): 


(14) polloi kai khrestoi tén politon 
‘many worthy citizens’ (Dem. Or. 49.37) 


4. COORDINATION BETWEEN CLAUSES 


Inter-clausal coordination, i.e., between two or 
more clauses of the same syntactic rank, occurs 
at sentence level. ‘The clauses should have the 
same illocutionary force and the same modality 
(Torrego 20097451, Pinkster 1990a:10): 


(a) Connection between independent (main) 
clauses, which is the usual example of inter- 
clausal coordination given in reference works. 
The newly formed sentence is then called a com- 
pound sentence. 


(15) episteuon édé kai pdnta ta emautot ekeinéi 
parédoka 
‘| began to trust her, and placed all my 
affairs in her hands’ (Lys. 1.6) 


(16) Kai dé sphi oukéti apékhra hesukhien dgein, 
alla kataphronésantes Arkddon kréssones 
einai ekhréstéridzonto en Delphoisi epi pdsei 
téi Arkddon khorei 
‘They were not content to live in peace, but, 
confident that they were stronger than the 
Arcadians, asked the oracle at Delphi about 
gaining all the Arcadian land’ (Hdt. 1.66) 


(b) Connection between subordinated clauses, a 
usage often ignored by general linguistic works and 
Greek grammars alike (for exceptions, see Pink- 
ster 1990:9 and Smyth 1984:487). Yet, surprisingly, 
this seems to be a more frequent phenomenon in 
Ancient Greek than coordinated main (indepen- 
dent) clauses. Nevertheless, subordinated clauses, 
unlike main clauses, fulfill semantic and syntactic 
functions as nouns, adverbs, prepositional phrases, 
etc. and consequently, when coordinated, must 
share the parameters of the coordinated nouns, 
etc., i.e., fulfill the same or similar semantic func- 
tions at the same syntactic level: 


(17) phaménon dé ekeinon hos eié te sds peri Italién 
kai min eit pressonta lipoien en Téranti 
‘While they were saying that he was safe in 
Italy and that they had left him flourishing 
at Tarentum’ (Hdt. 1.24) (coordination of 
two complement hos clauses) 

epel dé ésthénei Dareios kai hupopteue 
teleuten toi biou, ebouleto 

‘But when Darius was ill and suspected that 
his end was near, he wished’ (Xen. An. 1.1) 
(coordination of two subordinated tempo- 
ral clauses) 

Epei dé otite Kheirisophos héken ote ploia 
hikana én otite ta epitédeia én lambdnein éti, 
eddkei apitéon einai 

‘When neither had Chirisophus come nor 
were there enough boats nor was it pos- 
sible any longer to secure provisions, they 
resolved to depart by land’ (Xen. An. 5.3) 
(coordination of three subordinated tem- 
poral clauses) 


(18) 


Sometimes, an element of coordination (often 
the finite verb) can be omitted, as in: 


(20) sun tots dllois Khaldaiois bouleusasthai ette 
boulesthe polemein hémin eite philoi einai 
‘Consult with the rest of the Chaldaeans 
whether you wish to have war with us or to 
be our friends’ (Xen. Cyr. 3.2.13) 
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(21) ego mén dno diéitomén, hai dé gunaikes 
kato 
‘T used to live above, and the women below’ 


(Lys. .9) 


This phenomenon, traditionally considered as 
an ellipsis (i.e., leaving out) of the verb in one or 
more coordinated clauses, is called gapping in 
generative grammar; in other words, the same 
verb is meant for both coordinated clauses. For 
an analysis of this phenomenon in Latin, see 
Touratier (1994:512-516), 


5. SEMANTIC TYPES OF COORDINATION 


Modern linguistics tends to distinguish only three 
main semantic types of coordination: conjunc- 
tive, disjunctive, and adversative (Haspelmath 
2004:7). The same approach is adopted by schol- 
ars of Latin linguistics (Pinkster 1990a, 19g0b; 
Touratier 1994:530-540; Torrego 2009:444). 
According to Pinkster (1990a:12), the main crite- 
rion for considering a word to be a coordinator is 
its capacity to coordinate subordinated clauses 
and embedded predicates after verbs like say. 
The same view is adopted with regard to Greek 
by Luraghi et al. (2005:68-69). From this per- 
spective, Ancient Greek has three main semantic 
types of coordinators: copulatives, adversatives, 
and disjunctives. 

While it is true that phrasal coordinands 
and subordinated-clause coordinands can exist 
only in these three semantic relations, addi- 
tional semantic types have been distinguished 
at the sentence level. For instance, Haspelmath 
(2004:7) also allows for causal coordination 
(for in English); according to Sasse (1993:680), 
coordinating conjunctions can have additional 
semantic shades, among others temporal, causal 
and concessive. Haspelmath (2007:44) refers to 
these types as marginal and indicates that the 
linkers “are not always clear cases of coordi- 
nators”, they are often described as linking or 
conjunctional adverbs (with regard to Greek, see 
Crespo 20u), Greek grammars have traditionally 
distinguished five to seven semiantic types of 
coordinating devices (Kiihner & Gerth 1904:235- 
339; Smyth 1984:483-4; Humbert 1972:371-373: 
Crespo et al. 2003:344—354; Basile 2001:603—607 
gives examples of gar, oiin, éti, tot, without cat- 
egorizing them by semantic type): 
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Copulative/additive: te (enclitic), kaé ‘and’, te... 
te, te...kat, kai...kai ‘both...and', oudé 
(médé) ‘and not, nor’, olite... otite (mete... 
mete) ‘neither... nor’; 

Adversative: alld ‘but’, dé ‘but’, ‘and’, atdr ‘but’, 
‘yet’, méntoi ‘however’, ‘yet’, kaitoi ‘and yet’; 
Disjunctive: é ‘or’, é...é ‘either... or’, eite... eite 

‘either... or’, ‘whether... or’; 

Inferential/conclusive: dra ‘then’, ‘accordingly’, 
oun ‘therefore’, ‘then’, in ‘then’, ‘therefore’, 
toinun ‘now’, ‘then’, toigdr, toigartoi, toigaroun 
‘so then’, ‘therefore’; 

Causal/explicative: gar ‘for’. 


From the perspective of modern linguistics, 
in certain contexts some of these connective 
devices should rather be interpreted — mutatis 
mutandis — as additive, adversative, disjunctive, 
causal, consecutive and continuative connectors 
(Pinkster 1990b:253), especially if used at dis- 
course level. 


6. SURVEY OF GREEK COORDINATORS 


6.a. Copulative / Additive / Conjunctive 
Coordinators 

Ancient Greek has positive and negative copula- 
tive coordinators, Positive copulative coordina- 
tors include prepositive Aaf and postpositive and 
enclitic te, both of which signify ‘and’. Both of 
these coordinators can: connect words (kai (2), 
te (3)), clauses (Ka/ (18)), or sentences (kai (15)); 
occur either alone as a simple coordinator (kai 
(2), (15), te (3)); repeatedly accompany each coor- 
dinand (kal... kai (8), te... te (22)); or be com- 
bined (te kai (9), te... kai (17), te... kai... te... te 
(10)), etc. As copulative devices, kai and te 
add a new item to the previous coordinand: 
while te denotes a higher conceptual proximity, 
kai emphasizes each coordinand as an autono- 
mous unit. 

Kat (kas or ka in + Arcado-Cypriot), certainly 
the most frequent among Greek coordina- 
tors, has no direct counterpart in other Indo- 
European languages and its etymology is not 
clear (cf. Humbert 1972:412, Schwyzer & Debnun- 
ner 1950:567 n.2). Originally an adverb signifying 
‘also’, ‘even’, kaé had already developed into a 
copulative coordinator in Homer, although it 
retained its adverbial capacity throughout the 
classical period (especially in collocations such 
as alla kai ‘but also’, kai dé kai ‘and especially’, 
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‘and in particular’, ‘and what is more’, etc., where 
the first kai has a coordinating function), In 
addition to frequent combinations and collo- 
cations, kai is also part of complex connective 
devices such as kaitoi ‘and yet’, ‘although’, and 
kaiper ‘although’. At the very beginning of an 
independent sentence (at text level), kai is to 
be conceived as a connector/discourse particle 
rather than a coordinator. In + Koine, most par- 
ticles have disappeared and kai becomes the 
principal coordinating device. 

Unlike kai, te (already attested in the + Myce- 
naean qe) is considered to be an old IE particle, 
*k*e, corresponding to Lat. -gue and to Skt. éa. Its 
oldest use is supposed to be the te... te correla- 
tive, which signals a close relationship between 
conceptually similar items: 


(22) pater andrén te theén te 
‘Father of men and gods (i.e. Zeus)’ (Hom, 
Il, 1.544) 


The linkage of items that are not part of a con- 
ceptual unit and the linkage of clauses/sentences 
are assumed to be of later provenience (Hum- 
bert 1972:436). The most abundant use of te is 
found in Homer, but it is also used by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Plato, while in rhetorical texts 
it occurs rather infrequently. Over time, te has 
been absorbed by kai. Being enclitic (without 
accent) and postpositive, the coordinator fe is 
positioned either after the word it belongs to, 
as in (9), or between the article (preposition) 
and the noun, as in (10). Te can only be repeated 
twice; when more constituents need to be con- 
nected, another coordinator (kaé, or possibly dé) 
is inserted, as in (10). In addition to its copula- 
tive value, in Homer ¢e is considered to have a 
generalizing value (for a detailed discussion, see 
Ruijgh 1971), e.g. Ads te. Te becomes part of idi- 
oms such as hojos te ‘able to’, hate ‘inasmuch as’, 
epi’ héi te ‘on condition that’, combinations such 
as allos te kai ‘on other grounds and especially’, 
‘especially’, etc. and conjunctions such as oittte, 
mete, ette, ednte (see below) and hoste ‘so that’. 
The coordinator dé, traditionally seen as an 
adversative coordinator, is sometimes classified 
as a copulative coordinator with regard to its 
“transitive” function (Crespo et al. 2003:346-347): 


(23) dedids ta pardénta prdgmata ten meén 
oikian hupéthéke, tous d' oikétas éxo tés gés 
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exépempse, ta d’ épipla hds emé ekdmise, 
tria dé talanta arguriou Euthundi phuldttein 
édoken, autos d’ eis agrén elthon diéitato 

‘Being in fear of the state of affairs, he mort- 
gaged his house, sent his slaves outside of 
Attica, conveyed his furniture to my house, 
gave in trust three talents of silver to Euthy- 


nus, and went to live in the country’ (Isoc. 
In Euth. 2) 


Negative copulative coordinators include oudeé, 
medé ‘and not, nor’ and oidte... tite (attested 
in the Mycenaean o-u-ge), and méte...méte 
'neither...nor. Oudé (médé) is usually used 
after a negative constituent: 


(24) oudemia etpis én timorias oude allée sotéria 
ephaineto 
‘There was no hope of assistance nor did 
any chance of safety appear’ (Thuc. 3.20) 


Similarly to ka/, oudé can also have an adverbial 
use in the sense of ‘not even’; in the repetition 
oudé ...oudé ‘not even...nor yet’, the first oudé 
is often adverbial and the second coordinative 
(Plat. Resp. 343a). Ovite and méte, which are 
negatives of te and less emphatic than oudé, 
usually occur as otite ... olite (méte...méte), and 
even in triple occurrences (see (7) and (19)). Ouite 
can also correlate with fe or dé when the second 
coordinand is positive. 


6.b. Disjunctive Coordinators 

Disjunctive coordinators introduce an alterna- 
tion of two or more coordinands. There are two 
disjunctive types: (a) inclusive, where both alter- 
natives are possible, and (b) exclusive, where 
only one alternative is possible (compare with 
the logical disjunction of the inclusive and exclu- 
sive ‘or; see Crespo et al. 2003:349, Haspelmath 
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2007:25). Disjunctive coordinators include é 
(epic éé) ‘or’, repeated é (étoi)...é ‘either... or’, 
eite... elte, and later énte... énte / ednte... ednte 
‘whether...or’, ‘if...or', which are a combina- 
tion of the subordinating e/ ‘if/whether' and the 


copulative fe ‘and’: 


(25) Kiros dé Pharnabdzéi eipen é€ paradoinai 
tous présbeis heautéi € mé uikadé po apo- 
pémpsai 
‘Cyrus, however, directed Pharnabazus 
either to give the ambassadors into his 
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charge, or at any rate not to let them go 
home as yet’ (Xen. Hell. 1.4.5) (coordination 
of two infinitival complement clauses) 
(26) exén hordn, eite ti orthés eprdttetu eite ti 
hemartanon 
‘It was possible to see whether they 
were doing things rightly or were mak- 
ing mistakes’ (Xen. Hell. 7.5.8) (alternative 
indirect question). 


Although disjunctive coordinators are often 
associated with coordination of subordinated 
clauses (as in (25), (26) and (20)), there are also 
examples of their use in phrasal coordination (as 
in (6), (1) and (12)). 


6.c. Adversative Coordinators 

Adversative coordination is always binary, and 
encompasses the prepositives alld ‘but’, autar 
‘but’ (epic), atdar ‘but’, ‘yet’, and Aaitoi ‘and yet’, 
and the postpositive (but not enclitic) dé ‘but’, 
‘and (then)', and méntoi ‘however’, ‘yet’. Adversa- 
tive coordination signalizes opposition, contrast, 
difference, objection, limitation, etc. 

Alld is a strongly adversative (eliminative) 
coordinator with the force of the German 
‘sondern’; it often follows a negative constituent 
(see (16)) and does not usually connect single 
words (but see (5)). The coordinator alld is his- 
torically connected with the adjective dlla (acc. 
n. pl.) in the adverbial sense ‘on the other hand’. 
For further discussion, see Basset (1997). 

Dé, on the other hand, is a weak (balancing) 
adversative coordinator, which can sometimes 
have copulative force (see above); in other con- 
texts it can be stronger and nearly synonymous 
with alla (see (4) and (27)). Dé occurs alone, 
or — frequently — in the correlation mén...dé 
‘indeed... but’, ‘on the one hand... on the other 
hand’, sometimes left untranslated in modern 
languages (in particular mér): 


(27) murphéi mén ouk eudpds, undreivs d‘anér 
‘He was not handsome in appearance, but a 
brave man’ (Eur. Or. 918) 

(28) Aé mén psukhé polukhrénion esti, to dé séma 
asthenésteron kai oligokhronidteron 
‘The soul lasts a long time, but the body 
lasts a shorter time and is weaker’ (Pl. Phd. 
87d) 


The mén...dé pairing points to the parallelism 
or (weak) contrast of the constituents (see alsa 
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(21)). Moreover, at sentence level mén... dé can 
indicate a subject switch, as in (21) and (28). 
Both mén and dé are situated between the article 
(determinant) and its noun, as In the case of e; 
they are consequently postpositive. In polysyn- 
detic coordination, mén occurs in the first clause, 
whereas dé can be repeated more than once, as 
in our example (23); notice however that in this 
case dé is additive rather than adversative. Dé 
has preserved its original adverbial value: for 
example, in the combination kai... dé, where kai 
is connective, while dé is adverbial “and on the 
other hand” (Rijksbaron 1997:205). 


7. ASYNDETON 


The coordinating relation between coordinands 
need not be marked overtly by lexical means; 
intonational/graphic devices are sufficient (so 
called astindeton, ‘without conjunction’), This 
holds true for intra-phrasal coordination as well 
as inter-clausal and inter-sentential coordination. 


(29) akekéate, heordkate, peponthate, ékhete; 
dikazete. 

‘You have heard, you have seen, you have 
suffered, you have them: give judgement.’ 
(Lys. 12.100) 

(30) prosélthe téi bouléi, probouleum’ egraphe 
‘He approached the Council, and a provi- 
sional resolution was drafted’ (Dem. Or. 
24.11.6) 


In reference grammars of Ancient Greek, the 
term asyndeton is sometimes conceived differ- 
ently than in medern linguistics. For instance, 
Denniston describes asyndeton between two 
autonomous sentences at text level (2002:xliv: 
mathete édé. Epleusamen es Sikelian ‘| am bound 
to instruct you. We sailed to Sicily’ (Thuc. 6.go.2)), 
or when a forward-pointing word (as tekmérion 
dé; téde) or backwards-pointing demonstrative 
(tata puivasa ‘duiny this’) is used (see alsu Cre- 
spo et al. 2003:342-343, Humbert 1972:87, 371), 
etc. Although these instances lack an explicit 
linking device, they should not be considered 
as coordinations because of their functioning at 
discourse level. Furthermore, the standard liter- 
ature holds that asyndeton was more often than 
not avoided in Ancient Greek and employed 
for specific grammatical or rhetorical purposes 
(Denniston 2002:xliii). This statement may seem 
erroneous in light of the modern delimitation of 
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coordination mainly to copulative, adversative, 
and disjunctive coordinators. Such delimitation 
would allow for numerous occurrences of (syn- 
tactic) asyndeta in Greek (Ophuijsen 1993:78), 
since sentences containing oiin ‘therefore’, gdr 
‘for’, etc., should then be considered asyndetic. 
However, asyndeton can be understood accord- 
ing to the literal meaning given by Greek gram- 
marians. In keeping with this definition, for 
example, the grammar ascribed to Dionysius 
Thrax expands the group of ‘syndesmoi’ (ie., 
sun ‘with' + déo ‘connect, tie’) beyond conjunc- 
tions to encompass various ‘little’ words such as 
particles, adverbs and so on; asyndeton is thus 
taken to mean ‘without any connecting word’ 
and the above statement on the avoidance of 
asyndeta stands as correct. Unfortunately, as yet 
no specific study has been devoted to asyndeton 
in Greek, and the problem is discussed rather 
haphazardly in contemporary Greek linguistics 
(Ophuijsen 1993:78, Sicking 1993:40-44, Wakker 
2009:79-80, 66-67, George 2009:165-166, 197). 
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DAGMAR MUCHNOVA 


Corpus Linguistics and Greek 
1. OVERVIEW 


Corpus Linguistics analyzes samples of spoken 
or written language organized in congruous and 
sufficiently large collections, named corpora. 
This branch of linguistics, in contrast to genera- 
tive linguistics, starts its inquiry from the attested 
products of the language and tries to reconstruct 
the process, the implicit rules for production and 
their exceptions, by induction. Indeed, statisti- 
cal techniques are applied to corpora in order 
to identify relevant linguistic phenomena and, 
for this reason, collections should be balanced 
according to scientific criteria for sampling. For 
instance, the Brown corpus (Kuéera et al. 1967), 
one of the most popular resources in this field, 
was balanced among texts representative of dif- 
ferent genres and topics, in order to offer a 
significant overview of current English through 
one million words distributed in five hundred 
samples. 

After the selection of texts that will compose 
the corpus, acquisition is performed by typing 
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or, currently, by Optical Character Recognition 
(OCR) corrected by scholars or data entry firms. 

Corpora may be constituted by collections 
of plain text documents, documents with mini- 
mal annotations related to the textual structure 
(such as the division in sections and subsections) 
or richly annotated documents with linguistic 
information associated to each unit or group 
of units, such as lemmatization. part of speech, 
syntactic dependency, syntactic and semantic 
roles, etc. 

Texts are usually annotated in XML follow- 
ing standard rules, such as the guidelines of 
the Text Encoding Initiative (http://www.tei-c 
.org/index.xml), Linguistic annotations can be 
implemented by in-line mark-up, if data and 
the related annotations are intermingled, or 
by stand-off mark-up, if data and annotations 
are stored in different documents and inter- 
related by unambiguous pointers. This second 
type facilitates the extensibility of annotations, 
structured in different and independent levels 
of analysis. 

Treebanks are a special kind of annotated 
corpora, where information is represented by 
syntactic trees, Two models dominate the scene: 
the Constituency Grammar, which introduces 
labeled phrasal nodes to group the words of the 
constituent (an example is the Penn Treebank, 
http://www.cis.upenn.edu/~treebank), and the 
Dependency Grammar, which establishes a rela- 
tion between single words, without grouping 
them in phrases; nodes can be dominated by a 
parent node and they can govern zero, one or 
more child nodes (as in the Prague Dependency 
Treebank, http://ufal.mff-cuni.cz/pdtz.o). 

Annotation is performed manually or by 
semi-automated procedures. The rule of thumb 
requires at least two annotators (or reviewers) 
in agreement between each other and a supervi- 
sor that harmonizes the cases of disagreement: 
annotation implies a certain degree of inter- 
pretation and the agreement can be measured 
by coefficients, such as the Cohen’s kappa coef- 
ficient or finely tuned techniques (Artstein and 
Poesio 2008). 

Parallel (or aligned) corpora contain bilingual 
or multilingual translations of the same texts, 
in correspondence word by word, sentence by 
sentence or by larger, co-referenced units: trans- 
lations of the Old and New Testament (Haug and 
Jehndal 2008) or translations of the Quran are 
the most popular examples, 
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2. CORPUS LINGUISTICS AND GLASSIGAL 
LANGUAGES 


Corpus Linguistics applied to classical languages 
shows some peculiarities: corpora are poten- 
tially exhaustive and small in size, diachronic, 
and based on modern editions established by 
scholars that have evaluated variants attested 
in the manuscripts and conjectural corrections 
proposed by other scholars along the centuries. 

First, relatively small dimensions allow a high 
degree of precision in the composition of cor- 
pora: building a corpus of ancient and literary 
texts has not only the purpose of analyzing data, 
but also the goal of preserving valuable docu- 
ments in a digital format. However, it is difficult 
to determine how much the texts preserved by 
the textual tradition are representative of their 
epoch, because their survival is due in part to 
the change (that is a suitable sampling criterion) 
but in part to the tastes of the following epochs, 
hiasing the samples. 

Second, the analysis of diachronic corpora 
requires the partition in congruous subcorpora, 
in order to observe linguistic phenomena along 
the time line. But a diachronic corpus of liter- 
ary texts needs to take into account phenom- 
ena strictly connected with the genres, such as 
archaisms and emulation. 

Eventually, corpora of ancient languages are 
commonly based on the text of reference edi- 
tions without the critical apparatus. In this way a 
conjecture of a recent scholar has apparently the 
same status of a variant attested in a manuscript, 
and a spurious phenomenon could be registered 
just by a wrong choice of the editor of the refer- 
ence edition, The new trends of corpus linguistics 
applied to the ancient languages pay a growing 
attention to the guidelines of the e-philology 
(Zurli and Mastandrea 2009). Corpora provided 
with variants and conjectures, fully searchable in 
context, are appearing on the scene. 


3. RESOURCES 


The most important collections for ancient 
Greek are the Perseus Digital Library and the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. 

On the one hand, the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae (http://www.tlg.uci,edu) is copyrighted 
and provided with proprietary encoding. The 
main purpose of the TLG is the digital issue of 
the whole ancient Greek literature from Homer 
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(8th c. BCE) to the fall of Byzantium (1453 CE), 
according to the canon of authors and works 
(Berkowitz and Squitier 1990). 

On the other hand, the Perseus Project 
(http://www.perseus.tufts.edu) embraces the 
open source and open data philosophy, provid- 
ing all texts for downloading annotated in XML / 
TEI, for the sake of maximal interoperability 
(Stewart et al. 2007). Documents are digitized by 
OCR with procedures tuned on the complexity 
of polytonic Greek recognition. Texts are lem- 
niatized by probabilistic algorithms and a grow- 
ing set of works are syntactically annotated by 
hand according to different methodologies: by 
harmonized agreement of annotators or by the 
competence of a specialist (Bammian et al. 2009). 
The Ancient Greek Dependency Treebank, as 
well as the Latin Dependency Treebank, follows 
the guidelines of the Prague Dependency Tree- 
bank, except for the description of phenomena 
peculiar to the ancient languages, such as the 
+ genitive absolute for Greek or the ablative 
absolute for Latin. 

Another valuable annotated corpus for the 
study of syntax and pragmatics of the ancient 
Greek is provided by the Pragmatic Resources in 
Old Indo-European Languages (PROIEL) Project 
(http://www.hf.uio.no/ifikk/proiel). Currently, 
the New Testament has been fully annotated 
and Herodotus partially. The syntactic level is 
annotated in partial compliance to the Prague 
Dependency Grammar, whereas the pragmatic 
level is focused particularly on > word order, 
discourse particles, pronominal reference, the 
use of null + pronouns, expressions of definite- 
ness and, finally, the use of + participles to refer 
to background events. 

A non trivial task is the adaptation of a corpus 
to another, when criteria for annotation are not 
reciprocally consistent. For instance, the Perseus 
Project treebanks are more strictly conformant 
to the Prague Dependency Grammar guidelines, 
whereas the PROIEL treebanks have some pecu- 
liarities that require manual adjustments. On 
the other hand, some syntactic phenomena are 
taken into account only in the PROIEL treebank, 
such as the — null anaphora. 


4, QUERY 
Plain text corpora can be queried by simple 


text and information retrieval techniques, com- 
monly implemented by general purpose search 
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engines, but treebanks need a structured query 
language capable to express complex relations 
among the syntactic nodes, both horizontally, 
alony the items disposed in textual word order, 
and vertically, along the nodes belonging to the 
hierarchy of the dependency tree. 

All the features associated to the inflected 
form, such as the lemma, the part of speech and 
the syntactic role, must be searchable and usable 
to narrow the research according to combined 
criteria on different levels of analysis (e.g. a spe- 
cific preposition followed by a lemmatized term, 
followed by a generic term in genitive). 

Navigating the tree structure prevents the 
recall of contiguous words if they are not sup- 
posed to belong to the desired hierarchy. For 
instance, in a sequence of two accusatives, the 
first one could be the object of the previous 
participle and the secand one the subject af the 
following infinitive. 

The Prague Dependency Treebank team has 
developed a suite of tools for editing and query- 
ing treebanks, but also the aforementioned proj- 
ects offer online and offline editing and querying 
tools, at different degrees of expressivity (see for 
example http://annis.perseus.tufts.edu). 


5. ANALYSIS 


Analyses performed by corpus linguistics have 
the goal to identify and quantify the focused 
phenomena, calculating their statistical rele- 
vance. Corpus linguistics is particularly suitable 
to study the word order, the valency of verbs 
(McGillivray and Passarotti 2009), the consecutio 
temporum, the concinnitas. Each investigation 
must be formalized and translated in a query 
string to give in input to the search engine. 


6. NEW TRENDS 


New trends in corpus linguistics applied to the 
ancient Greek converge towards computational 
philology (Bozzi 2002) and concem the explo- 
ration of word spaces (see Sahlgren 2006 and 
some experiments applied to ancient Greek in 
Boschetti 2010), the constitution of Greek Mul- 
tiWordNet modeled on the Latin MultiWordNet 
(http://multiwordnet.fok.eu), the enrichment 
with a referential level of annotation to associate 
proper nouns with reafia, the extension of the 
analytical level of treebanks with the tectogram- 
matical level for the annotation of semantic roles, 
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the linkage of primary to secondary sources, and, 
finally, the registration of multiple interpreta- 
tions attested on commentaries and reviews to 
texts with possible variants. 
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Cowgill’s Law 


‘Cowgill’s Law’ refers to one or more phonologi- 
cal processes (+ Phonological Change) describ- 
ing the development of PIE “o to Gk. /u/ in 
restricted environments. (In all other contexts, 
PIE *o > Gk. /o/). An influential statement is 
that of Sihler (1995:42): “*o from any source 
> u in Greek between a labial and a resonant”; 
similar formulations were first proposed by 
the American Indo-Europeanist Warren Cowgill 


(1929-1985) (Cowgill 19652156-157). This rule 
was designed to account for the unexpected 
u-vocalism in Greek words with a source in PIE 
*o, which had often been noted as problematic 
in earlier treatments such as that of Lejeune 
(1972:190 n.3), Examples: Gk. nix ‘night’ < PIE 
*nok™t-s, cf. Lat. nox (the ‘labial’ in this case 
being the PIE + labiovelar consonant *k™, still 
intact at the time of Mycenaean Greek (+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language)); and 1 pl. pres. Gk. 
stornumen ‘we spread’ (and other 1 pl. forms 
based on similar nasal stems), with sequence 
-nu-m- < *-no-m- < PIE *-nh3-m- (where *-nA,- is 
a nasal suffix and -m- is the beginning of the 
personal ending). 

It has been argued, however, that Sihler’s 
statement is too broad: numerous counter- 
examples that cannot be explained analogi- 
cally, such as Att. mdnos (lon. motnos) ‘alone’ 
< Proto-Gk. *monwo-, and many other isolated 
forms in *wor-, *wol-, *mor-, *mol-, “por-, “pol-, 
*non-, etc., do not undergo such a change (Vine 
1999:563-564). According to this argument, a 
‘Cowsgill’s Law proper should be restricted to 
the following environments: (1) */noK”/ (where 
Kw = any PIE labiovelar) and possibly its mirror 
image */K¥on/ (cf. nix above for the frst; exam- 
ples for the second are less clear-cut, but may 
include guné ‘woman’ if from *g¥on-, cf. Luw. 
wana- ‘woman’), as well as (possibly) */noK'™ 
w/ (where K = any velar); (2) */nom/ (cf. stérnu- 
men above), but not its mirror image */mon/. 
Additional forms with unexpected /u/ < PIE *o 
(otherwise accounted for by the overly-general 
version of Cowgill's Law) should instead, in this 
view, be explained by other processes, namely 
(3) */oly/ > Gk. /ull/, eg. PIE *skolH-ye/o- > 
*skol-ye/o- (with regular laryngeal loss (+ Laryn- 
geal Changes)) > Gk. skillo ‘flay, rend’, cf. Hitt. 
iskalla- ‘tear’ ( Jasanoff 2003:78), and (4) */Cwo-/ 
> Gk. /Cwu-/ (where C = any consonant), e.g. 
Gk. sizro ‘drag, sweep away’ < *twor-ye/o-, beside 
zero-grade “twr-ye/o- in Gk. sairo ‘sweep’. As 
a result, the term ‘Cowgill’s Law’ is sometimes 
used loosely with reference to the entire com- 
plex of processes governing the development of 
(PIE or Proto-Gk.) “o to (pandialectal Gk.) /u/. 

These processes are distinct from dialectally- 
restricted developments of PIE “o that have 
also led to sporadic u-vocalism, often where *o 
was adjacent to a labial consonant: e.g. Lesb., 
Arc, sttima ‘mouth’ (vs. Att-Ion. stéma), cf. the 
Mycenaean Gk. boonyms tu-ma-ko /Stumargos/ 
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and to-ma-ko /Stomargos/ ‘White-mouth' (both 
attested at Knossos). For some material of this 
sort, such as the preposition and verbal prefix 
Lesb., Thess., Arc., Cypr. apu, Myc. a-pu vs. Att. 
lon. apo ‘from’, as well as for some items without 
variation sometimes thought to result from a 
generalized form of Cowgill’s Law, e.g. prumnds 
‘endmost’ if from *promno- (Forssman 1965), it 
may be preferable to assume archaic > ablaut 
variants in *u, which have been reconstructed 
for some — particles, e.g. *pru- (beside *pro), cf. 
Gk. diaprisios ‘penetrating’ beside diapré ‘thor- 
oughly’ (Dunkel 1992:161n.32). 
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Crasis 


Crasis (Ardsis, a ‘mixture’ of two ~ vowels) as 
a phonetic phenomenon of + metrics (+ Met- 
ron; + Metrical Laws) is a kind of spontaneous 
sound change which naturally originates in oral 
language and affects a word-final and a word- 
initial vowel, the latter immediately following 
the former, in causing a contraction of both, but 
with different results (+ Vowel Changes). This 
sound change is restricted to words which are 
syntactically connected. It is not to be confused 
with other phonetic phenomena like = elision, 
+ aphaeresis and synaloephe, respectively, all of 
which happen under the same circumstances, 
i.e. when a word-initial vowel immediately fol- 
lows a word-final one, and are clearly denoted 
in writing; any + contraction which happens 
over the ‘gap’ between two words and does not 
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become visible in writing, is called synizesis, just 
like any other invisible contraction which hap- 
pens within a single word (Schwyzer 1939:401). 
With crasis both vowels are contracted into one 
long vowel, the color of which, according to the 
contraction rules (de Haas 1988, Fritz 2003:812f.), 
is normally different from the timbres of the 
original vowels respectively, e.g. ho ex > howx 
‘the one from’, ho dristos > horistos ‘the best’, td 
onoma > tounoma ‘the name’, if the second word 
starts with a + diphthong containing an [i], the 
resulting vowel is long, with an iota subscript 
also spelled in writing, ego vimai > eg[é]mai 
‘I opine’ (ey@pat). If the word-final vowel is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, there is a specific diacriti- 
cal sign to mark the vowel which is the result of 
a contraction caused by crasis: that is called 
‘coronis' (kordnis ‘curved’), This specific diacritic 
used to have its own form, but in moclern edi- 
tions, it looks like the sign for smooth breathing 
(spiritus lenis): ta dlla > tlajila ‘the other-neut. 
pl’. Crasis may also take place if the second 
vowel does not follow the first vowel immedi- 
ately, but there is a word-final + semivowel /i/ in 
between: that semivowel belonged originally to 
the first syllable as the non-syllabic constituent 
of a diphthong, but it was eventually eliminated 
due to its intervocalic position, ie. it was jet- 
tisoned before the contraction of the two vowels 
took place, which only after the deletion of the 
/i/ came into direct contact with each other: *ei 
dn > én ‘if’, kai ego > kagé ‘and I’. Crasis may even 
take place when the second vowel is preceded 
by rough breathing (spiritus asper), which is 
maintained after contraction, and depending on 
the type of the consonant which precedes the 
first vowel, it may lead to the ~ aspiration of that 
consonant: ta hdpla > thépla ‘the arms’, to himd- 
tion > thoimation ‘the cloak’. These examples, 
which demonstrate a combination of an aspi- 
rated consonant with what superficially looks 
like the sign for smooth breathing (spiritus lenis), 
may be taken as a proof that this sign is actually 
not what it looks in the first place. In some cases 
where crasis is expected, the second word, if it is 
more meaningful than the first one, preserves its 
word-initial vowel unchanged, while the word- 
final vowel of the preceding word disappears; 
that phenomenon of external vowel deletion 
would be the equivalent of hyphaeresis, which 
is restricted to the interior of a word: e.g. /o 
aner > haner ‘the man’, tod andrdés > tandrds 
‘of the man’, ta auté > tautd ‘the same-neut. 
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sg.’ (Meier-Briigger 1992:103). The aphaeresis of 
word-initial short vowels like e and 0, whose 
specific diacritical sign looks like an apostrophe, 
may be seen as just a different expression in 
writing of one kind of crasis (Rix 1992755). 
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Cretan 


Cretan is a + Doric dialect of Greek that was 
spoken on the island of Crete. It is known only 
through + epigraphy, with more than two thou- 
sand texts (especially laws and treatises of alli- 
ance), dating from the 8th to the ist c. BCE. Such 
inscriptions are collected and edited in the col- 
lection Inscriptiones Creticae (IC). For the period 
8—6th c. they come from Axos, Dreros, Eleutherna, 
Gortyn, Lyttos, and Phaistos, for the period 5th— 
4th c. almost exclusively from Gortyn, and for the 
period 3rd-1st c. from all cities. The oldest inscrip- 
tion is a brief text from Phaistos (8th c. BCE), 
while the most recent come from Gortyn, the 
only city to have a continuous epigraphic record 
for the entire period, whereas the east and 
the west (except for Axos and Eleutherna) of 
the island have given few dialectal texts. It 
is therefore preferable to postulate a single Cre- 
tan dialect with no geographical subdivisions, 
but with local varieties. Documents of great 
value include the first law of Dreros (late 7th- 
early 6th c., see Bile 1988, n° 2: 29), which attests 
the first epigraphic instance of the word pdiis, 
the “inscription of the scribe Spensithios” (6th c., 
Bile 1988, n° 28:38), probably from Lyttos, and 
the “+ Gortyn Law Code”, abbreviated as GLC 
(ca 450 BCE, IC IV n° 72; Nomima II 357-389). 


CRASIS 


1. THE ALPHABET 


The + epichoric alphabet includes the goppa 
(except for Dreros), until the 5th c., which is in 
competition with kappa, before vo, u, and the 
digamma until a late date at Gortyn, where two 
alphabets were in use in the 5th c.: one common 
to the other cities, and another which appears in 
the GLC and contemporary legislative texts (IC IV 
73-140), which contains only 18 letters. The writ- 
ing is in boustrophedon (consisting of alternate 
sinistroverse and dextroverse lines), or sinistro- 
verse and/or dextroverse (Gortyn, Phaistos) until 
the 5th c., and the arrangement in paragraphs 
is frequent. The lonian alphabet was adopted 
in Crete at the beginning of the 4th c. BCE. 


2, PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 


Vowels: short /e/ closed to /i/ before /a/ or /o(:}/ 
(thioi, GLC 11 for theot ‘gods'). Initially, there 
were two long e sounds: /€:/, represented by the 
grapheme H, and /e:/, for which the grapheme 
E was used, which also transcribes the short /e/ 
(in the GLC and IC IV 73-140 all the vowels of 
timbre e are noted by E). The later notation of all 
the long e sounds by H indicates a phonological 
simplification of /e:/ and /e:/, With regard to the 
mid vowels of the back axis, the transcription 
of vowels of the o timbre by oamicron, later by 
omicron and omega, indicates a single /o:/ as 
opposed to /e:/ and /e:/ in the original situation. 
The later evolution, with a single /e:/ in contrast 
to /o:/ provides a balance to the system of writ- 
ing. Already from the earliest texts the dialect 
is characterized by > psilosis, with the use of 
breathing signs being the result ofinfluence from. 
+ Diphthongs with a long first element evolve 
into monophthonegs, like the diphthongs with a 
short first element, although some diphthongs in 
-u survive (with glide and hyperarticulation). 
Consonants: /j/ disappeared from the earliest 
texts, but w is well attested, but probably not 
with its original value of a voiced velar approxi- 
mant or fricative at Dreros and surely at Lyttos; 
at Gortyn it already shifted to a voiced labio- 
dental approximant or fricative. /r/ had an apical 
pronunciation, while /l/ had a velar pronun- 
ciation at Gortyn from the 5th c. BCE. Groups 
with a sonorant underwent - assimilation (77 > 
nn). Resolution of syllabic liquids was primarily 
a. ~ Metathesis, which was frequent, affected 
r before a consonant (e.g. porti ‘according to’ 
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instead of proti). Nasals undergo assimilation at 
the end of a syllable; -7s is maintained at Gortyn 
(with original distribution for the article); else- 
where -s is dominant in more recent periods. 
The development of the syllabic nasals was -a 
(+ Syllabic Consonants). The sibilant *s, muted 
from the outset in initial and intervocalic posi- 
tions, persists till late in the cluster -ns, since 
Cretan had no second compensatory lengthen- 
ing, and undergoes assimilation in final position 
before a consonant. The stop ¢ is maintained 
in the sequences -tu and -ti, except in adjec- 
tives (where the development fi > s/ is attested). 
Aspirates survive (with occasional metathesis, 
dissimilation, aspiration assimilation), with 
indications of spirantization of aspirated den- 
tals, except before nasal or liquid at Gortyn. For 
affricates, the combination of “d, *g, “g¥ + j is 
written with Z, then — from the outset at Dreros — 
by AA/A (praddeththai, GLC | 36-37, for Attic 
prattesthai ‘do’) and by TT/T (P[t}trevade ‘to Rit- 
ten’, /C IV 80, 5). As seen, both AA/A and TT/T 
are attested at Gortyn since the 5th c. BCE, but 
TT/T is more common in Hellenistic times. The 
cluster underwent a progressive assimilation dz 
> d* > dd, while the form TT/T is attributed 
to the articulatory force of geminates. For*t+/, 
"th+j, *“k+j, *kh+j, *t+s, “d+s, “hw in intervocalic 
position the successive forms Z, TT, 90 mark ts 
(dattontai, GLC V 34). The opposition ¢s ys. dz is 
no longer in operation, due to the evolution of 
dz; as the product of th+th, ts must have ended 
up as f+s, a feature which distinguishes Cretan 
from the other Greek dialects. 

Combinatorial rules: Short vowels are affected 
by + elision, aphaeresis, hyphaeresis, and apo- 
cope, particularly at Gortyn. Also at Gortyn, 
consonants are affected by assimilation at all 
periods. The shift from a closed to an open syl- 
lable alters a word's rhythm, with the numerous 
elisions in the GLC probably indicating fast pro- 
nunciation. 

Accentuation: aphaeresis and > syncope 
imply a stress accent, which replaced the old, 
primarily pitch accent (+ Accentuation). 


3. MORPHOLOGY 


Derivational suffixes include -adn, -eios/-éios 
from the 6th c. BCE, -onna, which is probably 
non-Greek, agent nouns in -tds, more frequent 
than -ter, objective nouns of action in -tis and 
subjective in -tus (e.g. anpansin ‘adoption’, 
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ampantui ‘the state of having been adopted’, GLC 
X 33, XI 21-22), -o(i). Adjectival suffixes include 
-idios (of obscure origin), -mos, -inos, and -ios, 

The accusative plural ending -ns is in general 
use at Gortyn, while the dat. pl. -aési, -oisi shift to 
-ais, -ois (Dreros uses -dsi). Stems in -u are rather 
frequent (uius ‘son’), as well as stems in -eus, with 
a long e at 6th-c. Gortyn (gen. wo/fkéos ‘servant’). 

At Axos, Eleutherna, and Lyttos the demon- 
strative pronoun onu is used, alongside ode, 
while ios appears in GLC VII 23, VIII 8, IX ag. 
Relative interrogatives are hapax: oteiai (GLC 
IV 52), oteros at Lyttos, Eltynia, Gortyn (6th-5th 
c. BCE), and the dative otimi (GLC VI 51-52), 
which is unique in Greek but attested in several 
Indo-European languages. Gortyn provides the 
dative of the 3rd person of the reflexive win autoi 
(GLC II qo), as well as the possessive adjective 
wos < *sw-, 

Adverbs are numerous, with various endings 
(for place and manner), adverbs in -s/-n and 
temporal adverbs with pro- (protétarton ‘the 
fourth day before’, GLC XI 53). 

At Gortyn, the inflection of ‘three’ is trees 
(GLC IX 48), triins in the 6th c., trion (GLC II 29), 
trfisji in the 5th c. BCE. 

The sigmatic aorist predominates (- Aorist 
Formation), with certain roots adopting sigmatic 
inflection from the 5th c. BCE (proweipaté ‘one 
shall announce before’, GLC II 28). From the 
present stem we find 3 sg. impert. és (‘(s)he was’), 
and from pres. /eié ‘I will’, also attested elsewhere 
and in literary texts (e.g. feionsan, GLC VII 42). 
Contract verbs in -a, which in the present follow 
the paradigm of verbs in -e, recover the inflec- 
tion of verbs in -a, on the basis of the future; the 
future is “Doric future”. 

The short-vowel aorist + subjunctive is used, 
in contrast to the other stems of the subjunc- 
tive with long vowels, while the aorist optative 
werxien ‘may do’ in 5th-c. Gortyn would be an 
old form, with suffix -je-//- (cf. Lat. faxim), in 
contrast to werxai (GLC X 30). Thematic infini- 
tives have an ending -n (-en in final position) 
(+ Infinitives (Morphology of)), Contracted 
infinitives, with -e7, later -én and -en, attest an 
old long vowel in final position, and later a short 
one (as part of the Koine). Athematic infinitives, 
written with an ambiguous -men, later -mén and 
-men, possessed a final -nén through influence 
of contracted infinitives, with the short vowel 
being attributed to influence from the Koine. 
The participle of ‘to be’ has the fem. dat. sg, 
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fattai (GLC VIII 47), from reconstructed “h,es- 
nt-yai (Dor. nom. sg. eas(s)a, Arc. easa) with 
the characteristic Cretan closing of e- before 
-a- (see above). Note that the feminine participle 
is formed from root *h,es- with the e-grade, prob- 
ably from the masculine. In addition to -té, -nti, 
the ending of the first pers. pl. is not attested 
dialectally. 

Subordinating conjunctions include oka 
‘when’, ai ‘if’, often together with ka, ai ‘since’, @s 
‘as long as’, é ‘when’, mesta ‘until’ (with preposi- 
tion, GLC [X 48). 


4. SYNTAX 


Voice contrasts are attested in Gortyn: active 
oneo ‘to sell’ / middle dneomai ‘to buy’. In the 
GLC, orders are expressed by the future indica- 
tive, the prescriptive infinitive, and the imper- 
ative, a combinatory variant of the infinitive. 
The subjunctive has its value of potentiality in 
relative and temporal clauses, the optative is a 
supermodality in the various conditionals, and 
the participle is modal, while the > genitive 
absolute is frequent in legislative texts. 

The - perfect, initially intransitive, is opposed 
to the present (paomai ‘to acquire’ / pepumui 
‘to possess’), while the present is the atemporal 
present of judicial discourse. In + conditionals, 
the aorist stem envisages the possibility of a 
particular circumstance, while the present lays 
down the rule of general application; ‘manner of 
action’ is marked by preverbs. 

The article, often substantivizing an adjective, 
maintains its function as a demonstrative (tar 
to apetairo 1] 24-25 ‘the one of an apétairos’, i.e., 
not member of the etairia), while the sufhx -tero- 
keeps its contrastive value (arkidteran, GLC IV 
7 ‘whose oath prevails’). Autos, with the article, 
und wos express possession (II 49-50). 

The — accusative is used with amp/i ‘concern- 
ing’, porti ‘according to’, the postpositive -de, the 
genitive with adjectivesand verbs, anti‘in the pres- 
ence of’, and the dative of place with en, epi, par. 

Ellipsis is frequent, with the judicial style tend- 
ing towards economy of means. The main word 
often occurs at the beginning of a proposition. 


5. LEXICON 
Economy: the GLC attest khrémata ‘goods’, pastas 


‘owner’, karpos, epikarpia ‘revenue’, stega ‘house’ 
by metonymy, dafeomai ‘to share’, lankhano ‘to 
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obtain a part’; fiscal terms are numerous: e.g, atd 
‘fine’ (fault’ in Homer), Aatistanii ‘to establish’ 
pan-Cretan, fithémi, tind ‘to pay’, apodidomai ‘to 
sell’, priamai ‘to buy’, Aatatithémi ‘to mortgage’, 
katatithemai ‘to take out a mortgage on’, kat- 
akeimenos ‘person or thing mortgaged’, epispendé 
‘to make a commitment to sell' (from the Indo- 
European root also seen in Lat. spomsio). 

Kinship: patros is ‘paternal uncle’, matros 
‘maternal uncle’, kadestas ‘maternal relative’, 
[ajtitattas in 6th c. Gortyn (hapax) ‘foster-father’. 

Social structure: the highest magistrates are 
always kosmot ‘cosmoi’. In the GLC, a free man 
(eleutheros) ‘adult’ (dromeus, attending the dro- 
mos ‘gymnasium') is a member of an etairia, but 
the apétairoi are not. The woikeus possesses a 
family and goods, while the ddlos 1s slave/piece 
of merchandise. 

Justice: the judge, assisted by a mnamon 
‘archivist’, must apply the law (dikadzen) or, in 
the absence of witnesses, ‘make a determination 
under oath’ (omnunta krinen). The ‘adversary’ is 
antimolos (cf. the Homeric motos ‘battle’), from 
which several verbs derive. The ‘witness’ is a 
maitus at Gortyn and in several other cities; 
‘freedom from offense’ is ablopia, while ‘claim- 
ant’ is o epiballan. 
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Cretan Hieroglyphic Script 


The Cretan Hieroglyphic script is one of three 
(possibly four) writing systems used on the 
island of Crete between 2000/1900 and 1700/ 
1650 BCE (see: Phaistos Disc; Linear A; Linear 
B; Greek Writing Systems). It bears no demon- 
strable affiliation to any of the other so-called 
‘Hieroglyphic’ writing systems (Egyptian, Hittite, 
even the Mayan) and it is thought to have been 
invented and developed locally. The term was 
coined when the first script documents were 
unearthed by Arthur Evans at Knossos in Crete 
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at the beginning of the 2oth c.; at the time, it was 
believed that the ‘pictographic’ appearance of 
the script signs drew its ancestry from the syn- 
onymous Egyptian script (Evans 1909). Not only 
was the writing system (relatively) short-lived, 
but it is attested in a limited geographical area; 
it was used in central and north-eastern Crete 
(in sites such as Knossos, Mallia, Petras) and 
very few of its documents are attested to have 
travelled beyond Crete. As far as it is known, 
it was never adopted or borrowed outside this 
area and it left no immediate offspring to speak 
of (Olivier and Godart 1996; Tsipopoulou and 
Hallager 2010). 

The primary use of this script was in the 
administrative domain. {nscriptions are pre- 
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served on an array of clay documents and they 
were for the most part incised on the still moist 
clay with a sharp stylus. Inscriptions were also 
carved on minute stone seals, a certain number 
of which were impressed on clay documents, 
accompanying (or not) the incised inscrip- 
tions. The incised inscriptions are attested on 
three-sided and four-sided bars, lames a deux 
faces and ‘medallions’; a combination of incised 
and stamped inscriptions can be found on cres- 
cent-shaped nodules. The incised inscriptions 
dealt with the registration of incoming/outgo- 
ing agricultural and manufactured products, 
whereas their counting and control of move- 
ment seems to have been the primary concerns 
of the authorities. 


*/8/ 
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Grid of the Cretan Hieroglyphic syllabary. Source: Olivier, Jean-Pierre et Godart, Louis, avec la collaboration de 
Poursat, Jean-Claude. 1996. Corpus Hieroglyphicarum Inscriptionum Cretae, Etudes Crétaises 31. Paris, 17. 


The writing system has not been deciphered, 
mostly due to the limited number of inscriptions 
we have at our disposal (a little over 350). Based, 
however, on the total number of script signs and 
the similarities in its conception and function 
with its coeval Linear A and the offspring of this 
latter, Linear B, it is deduced with a degree of 
certainty that it was a syllabic writing system 


and that it registered open syllables (syllabo- 
grams of the type C+V, or simply V); the syllabic 
signs clustered in groups, which presumably 
stood for words. Additionally, the script exhibits 
a strong logographic element, i.e., a relatively 
high number of detached signs stand for single 
words, for which no indication of their phonetic 
pronunciation is given (logograms). The script 
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made use of the decimal numerical system, and 
had separate signs for ‘1', ‘10’, ‘100’ and ‘1000’; 
all the numbers in between were produced by 
a step-tallying system, which noted individual 
units. The script also had signs of fractional 
value and signs used for punctuation (word- 
initial and word-dividers). A peculiarity of the 
writing system is that there is no absolute rule 
for the direction of writing and reading - exam- 
ples of both right-to-left and left-to-right occur. 
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Curse Tablets 


Curse tablets (Greek Aatddesmoi) are thin lead 
plaques etched with tiny letters (— Epigra- 
phy) and meant to unleash supematural forces 
against one’s foes. The oldest tablets (late 6th 
c. BCE) were produced in Sicily, but, as the 
practice spread rapidly, they became particu- 
larly popular in Athens, especially in the 4th and 
3rd c. BCE. In late Hellenistic and early Roman 
times, they seem to have become rarer, but after 
the and c. CE, curse tablets begin to appear more 
frequently once again. At present, we know of ca. 
1200 curse tablets, primarily thanks to major edi- 
tions such as those by Wiinsch (1898 = IG III 3), 
Audollent (1904), and Ziebarth (1934). New texts 
discovered until zoco are listed by Jordan (1985 
and 2000). Because of the socially marginal char- 
acter of magic, curse tablets have too often been 
considered as texts written for (or by) people of 
low extraction, while their language has usually 
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been deemed a reflection of the ‘real’ (rather 
than official or elevated) speech (-- Language 
and Variation in Greece). Yet this is not actually 
the case, and not only because, as E. Léfstedt 
pointed out (1950:15), “even the most unedu- 
cated person, as soon as he begins to write, if 
it be only a letter or a few words on a plastered 
wall, is directly or indirectly influenced by innu- 
merable literary precedents or reminiscences’. 
Indeed, although some tablets show low levels 
of literacy (e.g. 1G II 3, u9 or 126), there are 
plenty of clues indicating that the authors were 
usually educated, as suggested by the occasional 
use of verse (IG If 3, 108; SEG XXXVII 214) or 
careful handwriting (e.g. [IG Ill 3, 31, 94, 106). 
In general, phonetics/phonology and morphol- 
ogy in the curse tablet texts are more interesting 
than their syntax and vocabulary. But in general, 
their linguistic material is often poor, and the 
texts are usually difficult to decipher. Most tab- 
lets consist of lists of names or fixed formulae 
(+ Formulaic Language; + Formulas). Later texts 
show a more elaborated language and style, rem- 
iniscent of that of the Graeco-Roman magical 
papyri, but remote from common speech. Texts 
often appear distorted in various ways, such 
as retrograde writing (Spiegelschrift) or reverted 
spelling of individual words or sentences. In 
some cases, letters are confused in such a ran- 
dom way that the resulting texts are difficult 
to decode (e.g. IG [Il 3, 85 B) — such texts were 
intended to be read (if by anyone) only by super- 
natural recipients (+ Palaeography). Finally, it is 
worth noting that the present editions of curse 
tablets are often inaccurate and in urgent need 
of revision. 
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Cypriot 
1. SOURCES 


Cypriot Greek is well documented, mostly 
through ca 1400 inscriptions (also on coins, see 
Egetmeyer 2010:8-9), dating from the 8th c. BCE 
to the end of the Hellenistic period; ca 700 texts 
are dated to the Archaic period, with the over- 
whelming majority being from the kingdom of 
Paphos. There is no literature written in Cypriot. 
Epic poetry was composed on the island, as is 
implied by the names of famous epic poets such 
as Stasinus or Hegesias of Salamis, both known 
since the Archaic period, or by the poem of the 
Epic Cycle Cypria; but these works were probably 
written in + lonic, as required by the genre. Fur- 
thermore, approximately 250 Cypriot glossai are 
known (Egetmeyer 2010:25-29), some of them 
dialectal. We have to reckon upon local varieties 
of Cypriot, with more varietal examples from 
Paphos and to a lesser extent from Salamis. 


2. ORIGIN AND LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES 


Archaeological finds combined with philologi- 
cal data (mainly from > Linear B) and literary 
data (especially from epic poetry) indicate that 
Greek-speaking immigrants settled on Cyprus 
after the collapse of the Mycenaean kingdoms, 
probably attracted by economic opportunities. 
The immigrants apparently influenced the local 
socio-economic structure, resulting in the fun- 
damental restructuring of Cypriot society and 
culture that is visible from the 12th c. BCE on. 
Especially noticeable is the spread of their lan- 
guage (Panayotou 2007:417-418). 

Some important > Arcado-Cypriot phonologi- 
cal, morphological] and syntactic isoglosses with 
+ Pamphylian are attributed to the common 
origin of the first Greek settlers in Pamphylia 
and on Cyprus; Pamphylian shares with Arcado- 
Cypriot some of its older features, although cer- 
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tain + Doric and + Aeolic elements merged with 
them at a later time. 


3. THE SCRIPT 


A syllabic writing system developed on the 
island of Cyprus, but its affinities with the Cypro- 
Minoan script(s), which rendered > Pre-Greek 
language(s) during the 2nd millennium BCE, are 
not obvious (-> Cypro-Minoan Syllabary). Like 
local alphabets in Greek-speaking areas, local 
signaries are known from Cyprus; they differ in 
structure, form and ductus. The most widespread 
among them are the Paphian and the so-called 
“common” syllabaries. The Paphian syllabary 
presents major changes in form during the Clas- 
sical period, a fact that might be attributable to 
the control of writing by local authorities: script 
and language give salient information regard- 
ing the way the city-kingdoms were governed 
and managed in Classical Cyprus (Panayotou 
2010a:42—49). A specific script, always associ- 
ated with a given language, played an important 
role within the kingdoms’ jurisdiction, where the 
writing system was almost exclusively used by 
different populations as a mark of identity and 
official expression on the local level. 

The first inscription showing a Cypriot dia- 
lectal feature, a masc. gen. in -au, inscribed on 
a spit (obelos) comes from Paphos and is dated 
between 1050-950 BCE. It has been identified 
by Olivier (2007, no.170) as written in the Cypro- 
Minoan syllabary (but cf. Duhoux 2009:73, fn. 
199). The oldest known dialectal inscriptions in 
the Cypriot syllabary so far that are exclusively 
associated with the Cypriot dialect are dated to 
the 8th c. BCE (Egetmeyer 2010:30-31), whereas 
the latest syllabic documents are names on seals 
found in an archive in Nea Paphos, dated to 
the period of 150-30 BCE (Michaelidou-Nicolaou 
1993). This is an indication that certain people 
associated with the administration had at that 
time knowledge of syllabic writing and read- 
ing, but we have no evidence that it was still 
in use elsewhere. Throughout the Hellenistic 
world, the feature of uniformity was essential as 
far as administration, army and education were 
concerned; the abandonment of local scripts 
(syllabaries and the Phoenician alphabet) and 
languages (Cypriot dialects, non-Greek |lan- 
guages, Phoenician) was another consequence 
of the annexation of Cyprus to the Ptolemaic 
kingdom. 
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4. DESCRIPTION 


4.a. Phonology 

From older texts, there is evidence of a phonetic 
change implying weakening, especially of /s/ 
and of glides [w, /], in intervocalic (katéthijan 
= Att. katéthesan ‘placed down’) and final posi- 
tions before a strong boundary. Although the 
phenomenon was widespread, standard forms 
were concomitant. The frequency of examples 
like in (= en) ‘in' and masc. gen. sg. -au < -ao sug- 
gests raising of e > { before a, o or a nasal (thidn 
‘god (acc. sg.)') and of o > win the proximity of a 
nasal and within a morpheme (génoitu ‘become 
(3 sg. opt. aor.)’), There is a strong tendency to 
prevent the coalescence of adjacent vowels by 
means of glide > anaptyxis, [/, w] after /i, u/, 
respectively (térkhnija ‘plants, young trees-neut. 
pl.’), but this process is counterbalanced by frica- 
tive weakening. The early + monophthongiza- 
tion of é- and u-diphthongs is attested from the 
Gth c. BCE on. 


4.b. Morphology 

According to the epigraphic evidence, the assibi- 
lation -ti > -si takes place in Cypriot. The raising 
a >U, a post-Mycenaean phenomenon, affected 
the masc. gen. sg. -di < -ao of a-stems. The spo- 
radic monophthongization of /au/ resulted in 
the masc. gen. sg. -a (e.g. Amenija), and that of 
lai], /oi/ in the dat. sg. -a@, -6 (-9:). The gen, sx. 
of the them. decl. ends in -6 (e.g, Onasilé), and 
occasionally in -6n (Kupron) from the 6th or 
sth century on. Since gvo-350 BCE, final -n has 
been added occasionally to the acc. sg. of con- 
sonant-stems on the analogy of a- and o-stems 
(andri(j)dntan ‘statue’ ICS 215, 220, in bilingual 
Phoenician-Cypriot texts, (jatéran ‘physician, 
surgeon’, atelén ‘untaxed’ [CS 217), to the acc. 
seg. of neut. -ma on the analogy of the them. 
neut. (madman ‘monument’), and to pronouns 
(egon ‘l'). There are examples of consonant-stem 
inflection in -és (nom. sg. basilés ‘king’), -éwos 
(gen. basiléwos), -éwi (dat. busiléwi), -ewes (nom. 
plur. Edaliéwes ‘Edalians’), along with the other 
inflection paradigm in -eus, which is attested 
from the sth c. onwards. The inherited ending 
-toi for the 3 sg. mid. verbs is preserved (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1992:428 §8). 


4.¢, Syntax 
According to the inscriptional evidence, the 
dative is used either bare or in conjunction with 
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certain prepositions for expressing motion away 
from, distance from, or provenance (in an abla- 
tival function), as e.g. Diweithemis ‘law given by 
Zeus’, eks tdi ptdliwi ‘away from the city’ U/CS 
217 Ag), apu tdi gai tdi basiléwos ‘(away) from 
the land of the king’ (ihid. Ag, cf. Egetmeyer 
2010:629-635, #1). This is the most characteristic 
feature of Cypriot syntax. It is shared also with 
~ Arcadian and + Pamphylian. 


4.d. Onomastics 

As is the case with the rest of the Greek-speak- 
ing world, Cypriot names derive: a) from adjec- 
tives or nouns with or without a hypocoristic 
suffix (e.g. Arkas 'Arcadian-p.n.’); b) from com- 
pounds, usually with two elements, with or with- 
out apparent syntactic relation between them 
(Prdxandros ‘Praxander, Potitima ‘Potitima’); 
c) from shortened names (coming from (b)), with 
the ablation of the second component and with 
the remainder being normally suffixed (Timos 
< e.g. Timandros ‘Timander’). The local onomastic 
repertoire comprises mainly compound names. 
From the semantic point of view, compounds 
reflect the social values and characteristics en 
vogue during the Archaic and the Classical peri- 
ods, such as Arkhitima (arkh- ‘rule/ing’ + timé 
‘honor, dignity’), Aristokipra (aristeia ‘excel- 
lence’ + kupr- < Kupros ‘Cyprus'), Damokléwés 
(damo- ‘people’ + kléwos ‘fame'), Esléthemis 
(eslo < esthlds ‘good' + thémis ‘judgement’), Ona- 
stkupros (Onaios ‘useful, serviceable’ + Kiipros 
‘Cyprus’). There also are terms related to public 
life and institutions (e.g. Damotimos and Onasi- 
wdnaks), terms related to health, healing, long 
life (e.g. Akésandros ‘healing men’ and Zokharis 
‘living’ + ‘grace’), or compounds associating the 
person with Cyprus (e.g. Kuprothdlés ‘Cyprus 
bloom’, Kuprétimos ‘who honors Cyprus’). Per- 
sonal names formed from names of gods are not 
widespread during the dialectal period, except 
for those which have as their first or second 
element the word theds ‘god’. Shortened names 
such as Phaus-ilos, Stds-is, On-Gs are very com- 
mon, often associated with a similar name in the 
family, such as Timus Timagérau, i.e., ‘Timos son 
of Timagoras’ (/CS 126). Great emphasis is put on 
name continuity in the family (Panayotou 2009, 
2010b). 


4.e. Lexicon 
Cypriot glossai are not unequivocally dialec- 
tal; inscriptions are the main sources for the 
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lexicon. 310 Cypriot dedications of some length - 
dialectal, in the Koine or in both — have been 
found in a Nymph's grotto at Kafizin (territory 
of ancient Idalion). They are dated between 225 
and 218 BCE (Mitford 1980). This unique mate- 
rial records, among others, new terms, names 
of vessels and utensils, religious terms and insti- 
tutions, crafts and trade concerning the rural 
economy of Hellenistic Cyprus. 


5. CONTACTS WITH OTHER LANGUAGES 


As in contemporary ancient Greek city-states, 
we find on Cyprus an understanding of script 
and dialect and/or language as embodied in 
the statutes of the kingdom. Language and 
script depended on and were controlled by local 
authorities on the basis of certain criteria - 
time-honored cultural tradition, but also politi- 
cal dependencies — as in the case of Idalion after 
ca 450 BCE and of Tamassos in the 4th c. BCE. 
These Greek kingdoms of the past have yielded 
some of the most important Greco-Phoenician 
bilingual inscriptions, dated to the time when 
they were under Phoenician control, as specified 
in both official and private texts. It is obvious 
that language and script as well as onomastics 
on Cyprus were of prime importance within a 
kingdom (not necessarily for individuals resid- 
ing outside it) as an indication of a recogniz- 
able identity. The rarity or lack, as the case may 
be, of bilingual inscriptions (Greek-Phoenician, 
Greek-'Eteocypriot’' or Phoenician-'Eteocypriot’; 
~ Eteocypriot) suggest that there practically 
was no linguistic contact among speakers of 
structurally different and mutually unintelligible 
languages, We can make the same assumption 
based on the fact that the loans from Greek to 
Phoenician, and vice versa, are very limited. 
Moreover, Phoenician immigrants from Cyprus 
in Greek cities adopt a Greek name, but the 
Greek equivalents in bilingual] inscriptions have 
sumetimnes very little ur mu correspondence with 
their Phoenician counterparts. 

After the annexation of Cyprus to the Ptole- 
maic kingdom, language and script lost all sig- 
nificance as signs of identity, and as a result all 
local linguistic variants were gradually replaced 
by the Koine. This trend proved to be irrevers- 


ible. Having lost their status as official forms of 


expression, and without the protection of the 
respective kingdoms, local scripts and languages 
or dialects declined quickly. Thus, there are no 
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Eteocypriot texts after the 4th c. BCE, while the 
last Phoenician text in Cyprus dates from the 
mid-3rd c. BCE. 


6. DIALECT AND KOINE 


The contacts of Cypriot with the Attic Kaine 
(+ Koine, Origins of) are the result of new his- 
torical circumstances during the qth c. BCE, 
and these contacts emanate from the top of 
the social pyramid. With increasing frequency, 
Koine inscriptions in Greek-speaking kingdoms 
date from the 4th c. in digraphic official! or pri- 
vate texts, possibly by wealthy individuals or 
members of the local aristocracy for whom the 
use of both forms of Greek was a status symbol. 
From 295/294, when Cyprus fell under direct 
or indirect Ptolemaic control, the Koine was 
introduced as the language of administration; it 
spread to the entire island and gradually replaced 
all other language forms. The inscriptions from 
Kafizin illustrate the increasing influence of the 
Koine on Cyprus, especially in the areas of spell- 
ing and morphology (Consani 1986). 


7. LINGUISTIC CONTINUUM 


It should be noted that some of the salient pho- 
nological and morphological characteristics of 
ancient Cypriot, such as the loss of fricatives in 
intervocalic position or the creation of neuters 
in -am, are also typical for medieval and con- 
temporary Cypriot Greek. Although there are no 
Cypriot dialectal characteristics in Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine official inscriptions or in 
the literature written in the Koine, old (and new) 
dialectal features appear in private inscriptions 
only after approximately the gth c. CE. The rea- 
son for this gap may be the fact that from the 3rd 
c. BCE onwards the official school education was 
promoting both the Koine and the alphabet. The 
Koine phonological system that was taught was 
modeled on the conservative Attic subsystem 
(Teadorsson 1978:96;- Attic). A normative gram- 
mar and Attic syntax were also taught, as was 
also the case all over the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
based on qth-c. BCE Attic literary prose. Under 
these circumstances, it would be surprising for 
Cypriot features to appear in writing. Neverthe- 
less, it is obvious that during that period the 
dialect was in oral use. while it emerged in writ- 
ing only when the historical circumstances did 
not permit adequate schooling and education, 
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and when the literary relations of Cyprus with 
Constantinople and other major centers of the 
Greek world were in decline. In 1191 CE, Richard 
I Lionheart, king of England, seized the island 
and eventually sold it to Guy de Lusignan. A new 
period started under Frankish and later under 
Venetian control. A dialectal literature of secular 
content gradually developed, which reflects the 
early stages of the Modern Cypriot dialect that is 
stil] in common use today. 
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Cypriot Syllabary 


The Cypriot syllabary (also known as the Clas- 
sical Cypriot script) is a writing system that was 
employed in the Eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus between the 8th and the 3rd c. BCE. It is 
the latest offshoot of a family of five syllabaries, 
the + Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, + Linear A, 
~ Linear B, and the + Cypro-Minoan Syllabary, 
all of the 2nd mill. BCE. It was used in the mul- 
tilingual society that was Cyprus during the 1st 
mill. BCE, where three writing systems and at 
least three languages co-existed (Palaima 1991). 
Together with the Greek (+ Alphabet, The Origin 
of the Greek) and Phoenician alphabetic scripts 
that recorded the respective languages, the syl- 
labary was used mainly for recording the Greek 
language in its + Cypriot, dialectal version, to 
which it is intrinsically linked (Morpurgo Davies 
1988). It also records at least one more language, 
conventionally called ‘+ Eteocypriot’. The sylla- 
bary was used primarily on the island itself, but 
inscriptions are attested in Egypt (Abydos, Kar- 
nak, Thebes), where Cypriot mercenaries carved 
their signatures on buildings in the 4th c, BCE; a 
few more inscriptions have been found in Syro- 
Palestine, Cilicia, Greece and Italy, but there is 
no reason to believe that they constitute actual 
evidence of in situ literacy. 

The script used 55 signs in its more widely 
used variety (the ‘common’ syllabary) and 54 
signs in a local variety attested in Paphos and 
south-west Cyprus (the ‘Paphian’ syllabary). It 
is a well-established fact that the script signs 
denote syllables of the open type (consonant 
+ vowel and simple vowel), Five separate signs 
were used to record the vowels a, e, 4 o and u, 
without any indication of their length: ka-si-ki-nt- 
ta-i (dat.sg) corresponding to Att. kasignétéi ‘sis- 
ter’; a-to-ro-po-i ‘men, persons’ (Att. dnthropoi). 
The semi-vowel /- series appears in ja (only in the 
‘common’ syllabary), je (only in the ‘Paphian’) 
and jo (in both): se-la-mi-ni-ja ‘of Salamis’, Attic 
Salaminia; i-je-re-(u)-se ‘priest’, Attic hierezis; le- 
ti-ri-jo-se ‘of Ledra’, Attic Lédrios; but is missing 
(and not expected to have) signs for jf and ju. 
An almost complete w- series is also attested 
(except for wx): pa-si-le-wo-se ‘king (gen.sg.)’ 
(Attic basiléds). The signs used for the plosives, 
conventionally transcribed as the unvoiced k-, 
p-, t-, stand also for the voiced as well as for the 
aspirated stops of the same point of articula- 
tion (g-/kh-, b-/ph-, d-/th- respectively): ke-ti-o- 
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Grid of the “common” Cypriot syllabary (‘Akanthou’ 
type). Source: Olivier, Jean-Pierre. 2007-2008. “Les 
syllabaires chypriotes des deuxiéme et premier millé- 
Naires avant notre ére: état des questions’, Colloqui- 
um Romanum. Atti del XII colloquia internazianale di 
Micenologia, Roma 20-25 febbraio 2006, ed. by Anna 
Sacconi, Maurizio Del Frea, Louis Godart and Mario 
Negri. Pisa-Rome, 617. 


ne (gen.sg.) ‘Kition’, place-name (Attic Kition); 
ka-i-re-te (Attic khairete) form of greeting or of 
bidding farewell, 2nd pers. pl. imp.; ka-la-u-ko- 
se ‘Glaukos’ p.n. (Attic Glaitkos). Liquids (r-, [-) 
are denoted in separate sign-series (which is 
not the case with Linear B), and there are also 
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Grid of the “Paphian" Cypriot syllabary. Source: Olivi- 
er, Jean-Pierre. 2007-2008. “Les syllabaires chypriotes 
des deuxiéme et premier millénaires avant notre ére: 
état des questions’, Colloquium Romanum. Aiti del Xil 
colloquio internazionale di Micenologia, Roma 20-25 


febbraio 2006, ed. by Anna Sacconi, Maurizio Del Freo. 


Pisa-Rome, Louis Godart and Mario Negri, 618. 


two sign-series for the nasals (m-, n-). The sylla- 
bary also has (rarely attested) signs for xa (only 
in the ‘common’ syllabary) and xe (wa-na-xe 
‘prince, lord’; cf. Hom. @nax), as well as za and zo 
(the first is however a dubious attribution). It is 
worth noting that this open type syllabic writing 
system presented certain difficulties when it was 
called to register closed syllables (a simple con- 
sonant not followed by a vowel or a consonant 
cluster); the choice being between eliminating a 
consonant or adding a vowel in writing, the syl- 
labary chose the latter; vowels in syllabic signs 
could therefore be ‘mute’, whether in the middle 
of a word or at its end (a-ri-si-to-se ‘Aristos’ p.n.; 
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Attic Aristos). Finally, numbers are also attested, 
although poorly, and it is possible that fractions 
were also written, The only sign of punctuation 
known is a small vertical stroke that functioned 
as a word-divider. 

The bulk of Cypriot syllabic inscriptions dates 
from the 6th to the 4th c. BCE. The syllabary 
fell out of use around the end of the 3rd c. BCE, 
its last attestation being on votive vases in the 
rural sanctuary of Kafizin in central Cyprus that 
date between 225 and 218 BCE (Mitford 1980). 
[ts demise is believed to have come about due 
to the political changes that occurred after the 
death of Alexander the Great. Still, its very latest 
attestation is on a small number of seal impres- 
sions on clay sealings from the Paphian public 
archives, which date to the second half of the 
and c. or as late as the ist c. BCE (Michaelidou- 
Nikolaou 1993). This isolated attestation should 
probably be seen as somie kind of fossilized use 
of the syllabary. Between then and our era, all 
notice about the existence of this writing system 
had disappeared. A Cypriot syllabic inscription 
was seen by the Austrian Josef von Hammer- 
Purgstall in a travel to Cyprus only at the begin- 
ning of the igth c. CE (von Hammer-Purgstall 
18u1). That this was in fact a different, unknown 
script, was understood by the Duke de Luynes, 
who posited the existence of a separate Cypriot 
script based on his observations on cvin legends 
(de Luynes 1852); his ‘breakthrough’ was how- 
ever also assisted by the retrieval of the famous 
bronze Idalion tablet in 1849 (ICS 217). From then 
on and on account of numerous excavations and 
archaeological discoveries, the decipherment 
of the writing system came relatively quickly. 
The keen interest on Cypriot archaeology in the 
19th c. CE by the Americans, the French, the 
British and the Germans was not irrelevant to 
their geopolitical interests in the area; as a result, 
inscriptions in the Cypriot syllabary (other than 
the ones kept in Cyprus) can nowadays be seen 
in a number of museums around the world, 
such as the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
(which houses the Cesnola collection), the Lou- 
vre in Paris (mostly with inscriptions from Ama- 
thous) and the British Museum in London. 

The decisive decades for the first systematic 
studies and the decipherment of the Cypriot 
syllabary were the 1860s and 1870s. The deci- 
pherment was assisted by the discovery of two 
digraph/bilingual inscriptions (ICS 260: 1862 
in Golgoi a Greek alphabetic/Cypriot syllabic 
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one; ICS 220: in 1869 in Idalion a Phoenician 
alphabetic/Cypriot syllabic). Robert Hamilton 
Lang, who managed to decipher the word for 
‘king’ (pa-si-le-u-se; Attic basileiis), together with 
George Smith, a cuneiform expert, and Samuel 
Birch, an Egyptologist, attributed a number of 
correct phonetic values to some script signs; 
Hamilton Lang realized that word declensions 
reminded him of Greek and Latin. A numisma- 
tist, Johannes Brandis, contributed further to 
the decipherment in 1873, and Moriz Schmidt in 
1874, who took for granted that the language was 
Greek, managed to arrive to the desired result. 
Two Prussian researchers, Wilhelm Deecke and 
Justus Siegismund, came to the same conclu- 
sions as Schmidt, but they are not credited with 
the decipherment, since their work was pub- 
lished slightly later than his (although within the 
same year). After the decipherment, scholarly 
interest turned to the edition of inscriptions. 
Schmidt was the first to publish a collection 
of inscriptions, which he apparently compiled 
while working on the decipherment (Schmidt 
1876). Two inscription collections by Deecke 
(1883) and Hoffmann (1891) remained the stan- 
dard reference for years. However, the primary 
collection of inscriptions became Les inscriptions 
chypriotes syllabiques (1961; ICS) by Olivier Mas- 
son, which is still used today in its 2nd edition 
(1983). Masson accompanied his collection with 
an extensive introduction, where the most sound 
information on the Cypriot syllabic writing sys- 
tem is still to be found (Masson 1983:30-87). The 
most recent comprehensive contribution to the 
study of the Greek-Cypriot language is a gram- 
mar (Egetmeyer 2010) which is accompanied by 
an updated list of inscriptions. 

The syllabary does belong, as noted above, 
to a family of 2nd mill. BCE Eastern Mediterra- 
nean writing systems. It is the descendant of the 
Cypro-Minoan scripts, which were used during 
the second half of the second millennium and 
believed to have developed from an adapted 
version of the Minoan Linear A (the predeces- 
sor of Linear B) (Chadwick 1979). Although the 
last attestation of Cypro-Minoan dates to the 
uth c. BCE and the first attestation of the syl- 
labary dates to the 8th c. BCE, the similarities 
between the systems are so remarkable that 
make it practically certain that the ‘gap’ in those 
centuries is in fact a gap in our evidence (Mor- 
purgo Davies and Olivier 2012), This compli- 
cated prehistory of the syllabary of the ist mill. 
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BCE, which includes an undetermined number 
of languages, makes the understading and inter- 
pretation of certain script features arbitrary. At 
the present state of our knowledge, it is dif- 
ficult to determine if the syllabary was created 
for writing an indigenous language or Greek, as 
many researchers have fequently wondered. The 
problein becomes even more complicated espe- 
cially since current research anticipates more 
than one ‘indigenous’ language lurking behind 
the catch-all term ‘Eteocypriot’ (one attested in 
Amathous and elsewhere, and another one in 
Golgoi; Egetmeyer 2010:6). 

The syllabary is known through some 1,400 
inscriptions preserved on an impressive variety 
of objects. The largest number of inscriptions is 
to be found on stone stelai or blocks (more than 
800), which attest mostly to funerary inscrip- 
tions but also to dedicatory texts. The longest 
text on stone is found on a lintel from a monu- 
mental tomb in Amathous; the lintel in fact 
hosts two separate honorific inscriptions (an 
educated guess, since they are in the undeci- 
phered ‘Eteocypriot’), which together amount 
to 350 signs and 73 words. Yet, almost half of 
these stone inscriptions present us with no more 
than one word each. Vases (mainly from clay, 
but also some metallic and stone ones, more 
than 300 in number) are the second largest cat- 
egory of inscription carriers; incised vase inscrip- 
tions most often seem to signify ownership of 
the vessel, even when this has been found ina 
funerary context. Vase inscriptions are in their 
majority extremely short and a large number 
of these present us with what was probably a 
common practice in the 5th—4th c. BCE, namely 
name abbreviations (either the initial syllable 
or two initial syllables, sometimes ligatured, i.e., 
in a sort of monogram). Coins are characteristic 
inscription carriers, also with their abbreviated 
or whole names and official titles. Some of the 
inscribed coins are the only pieces of informa- 
tion we possess for the existence of certain kings 
of the ancient Cypriot kingdoms. Additionally, 
stone statues, seals, some jewellery, weapons, a 
few weights and extremely few bone objects are 
also known to have inscriptions, Last but not 
least, the aforementioned Idalion bronze tablet, 
which records an agreement between the king 
of Idalion Stasikypros and the medical doctor 
Onasilos and his brothers, remains the largest 
preserved text (1,262 signs and 346 words). The 
nature of the inscribed objects and their texts 
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point to a public and ‘official’ use of the script 
as well as a private and more informal use. The 
Cypriot syllabary was strongly connected to 
the Cypriot dialect, and they both permeated a 
multitude of levels and spheres of social life in 
ist mill. BCE Cyprus. 

Cypriot syllabic inscriptions have been found 
across the whole of Cyprus, and researchers 
assume that inscribed objects attest to local 
knowledge of writing/reading wherever they are 
found. The largest number of inscriptions comes 
from Paphos and the area around it in south- 
west Cyprus (close to 500), where the syllabary 
is attested in its ‘Paphian’ version. The ‘common’ 
syllabary is the most diffused one and is attested 
in the rest of Cyprus: in Marion-Arsinoe in north- 
west Cyprus (with some 250 inscriptions), in 
Kourion, Amathous, Salamis (coastal sites), and 
Golgoi, Idalion and Kafizin (inland sites), each of 
these with some 50-100 inscriptions. Besides pin- 
pointing retrieval sites, however, details on their 
historical trajectories are much more meaning- 
ful: Golgoi and Kafizin are actually sanctuary 
sites, apparently of different status (Golgoi was 
also a proper habitation site with a necropo- 
lis); Idalion attests to a much more important 
Phoenician archive than the one drafted in the 
syllabary; Kition, much for the same reasons 
as Idalion, has produced a minimal number of 
syllabic inscriptions; finally, Cypriot kingdoms 
known to us from other ancient sources, such 
as Ledra, have remained until recently elusive 
as far as inscriptions are concerned (Pilides and 
Olivier 2008). 

The differences between the two varieties of 
the Cypriot syllabary consist in the different 
structure of the two systems, different forms of 
certain signs, as well as the direction of writing/ 
reading. The ‘common’ syllabary is sinistroverse 
(like the Phoenician alphabet), whereas the 
‘Paphian’ is dextroverse (like Linear A, Linear 
B and the Cypro-Minoan scripts). The palaeog- 
raphy of these syllabarics is not yet adequately 
studied (Olivier 2007-2008), and scholars tend 
to use the plural for each of the two varieties, 
implying that within the ranks of each we may 
be expecting more divisions into further sub- 
varieties; whether these are local particularities 
or simple sign/writing variants remains to be 
determined (Mitford 1961; Masson 1983:57--67). 
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ARTEMIS KARNAVA 


Cypro-Minoan Syllabary 


Cypro-Minoan is the modern name given to sev- 
eral different but related Cypriot syllabic scripts 
of the second millennium BCE. These syllabaries 
seem to be linked in some way with the Minoan 
scripts, which were used mainly on the island 
of Crete. The Cypriot ‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syl- 
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labaries (+ Cypriot Syllabary) of the first millen- 
nium BCE clearly derive from these Bronze-Age 
Cypro-Minoan scripts. The main characteristics 
of the Cypro-Minoan corpuses are the follow- 
ing (after Olivier 2007; since then, four short 
Cypro-Minoan (= CM) inscriptions have been 
published: Cadogan et al. 2009): 

Cypro-Minoan oa: One clay tablet found in 
Enkomi (Cyprus); 23 signs in total; zo or 2: dif- 
ferent signs; the text is too short to venture an 
estimation of its signary’s total number of signs; 
dated not later than 1525/1500-1425/1415 BCE. 
Eight signs are common to CM o and CM 1-3. 
This script is frequently considered as an archaic 
form of the other Cypro-Minoan syllabaries. 

Cypro-Minoan 1: 204 inscriptions found in 
Cyprus (whole island; written on clay, ivory, 
metal, stone, glass); 1079 syllabograms in total; 72 
different syllabograms — ca 77 according to the 
Mackay formula; theoretically dated 1600/1575- 
850, but more likely to 15th/14th c.-g50 BCE. 
There are 45 and 41 CM 11 syllabograms common 
to the CM 2 and CM 3 respectively. 

Cypro-Minoan 2: Three clay tablets found in 
Enkomi (Cyprus); 1369 syllabograms in total; 
61 different syllabograms — ca 64 according to 
the Mackay formula; dated no later than 11go- 
125/100 and 125/100-1050 BCE; 34 syllabo- 
grams are common to the CM 2 and CM 3. 

Cypro-Minoan 3:8 clay tablets found in Ugarit. 
modern Ras Shamra (Syria); 253 syllabograms in 
total; 50 different syllabograms — ca 62 accord- 
ing to the Mackay formula; dated 1320-1190 and 
1190~1125/1100 BCE. CM 3 is generally supposed 
to be a variant of other CM scripts, but there are 
good arguments for considering it as a distinct 
system. 9 and 16 CM 3 syllabogranis are absent 
from CM 1 and CM 2 respectively. Since CM 1 and 
CM 2 corpora are four and five times larger than 
CM 3, these absences seem highly significant. It 
is especially impressive that no less than seven 
CM 3 syllabograms are totally unknown in both 
CM rand CM 2. 

The approximately 14 syllabograms that the 
Cypro-Minoan scripts have in common with the 
Cypriot ‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syllabaries allow 
some phonetic readings. However, no bilingual 
document has been found so far. A comparison 
of the internal analyses of the CM 1, CM 2 and 
CM 3 texts suggests that the Janguages of CM 
1 and CM 2 could be different, whereas, quite 
hypothetically, those of CM 1 and CM 3 could be 
similar. The use of the Cypro-Minoan 1 ending 
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CM Tablet no. 1687, cat no. 208, side A 


-ti? seems to be parallel to that of the first mil- 
lennium Eteocypriot ending -ti: these two lan- 
guages could perhaps be related. Despite several 
tentative decipherments, there is no scholarly 
agreement either with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the Cypro-Minoan texts or as it regards 
the identification of their language. Although a 
good progress has been made recently, a defini- 
tive edition of the entire Cypro-Minoan corpus 
is a desideratum. 
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Cyrenaean 


Cyrenaean was the dialect of the Greek cities 
of Cyrenaica (modern Gebel Akhdar, in Eastern 
Libya). The presence of Greeks in the area is 
known from 631 BCE (the date of the foundation 
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of Cyrene) to 642 CE (the date of the Arab 
invasion}, The first founders of Cyrene came 
from Doric-speaking Thera. They were joined 
by settlers from Crete, the Peloponnese, Rhodes 
and other Aegean Islands, while an influence of 
the Libyan inhabitants cannot be actually mea- 
sured, The result was a Doric dialect of its own, 
showing special features in phonetics, morphol- 
ogy and vocabulary. It is known mainly from 
inscriptions and also from a few lexicographical 
lemmata. The oldest inscriptions date from the 
end of the 6th c. BCE, and the last dialectal docu- 
ments are from the 3rd c. CE. Besides Cyrene, 
three main cities developed quickly, changing 
their name, and also slightly their location, at 
the time of Ptolemaic rule: Barca-Ptolemais, 
Taucheira-Arsinoe, Euesperides-Berenice (mod- 
ern-day Benghazi). The former harbor of Cyrene 
in time became a city under the name of Apol- 
lonia. After becoming part of the Roman Empire 
in g6 BCE, the cities kept most of their institu- 
tions, especially maintaining their dialect in all 
internal affairs. From the qth c. BCE onward, the 
Cyrenaean dialect had to compete with Koine, 
and its resistance proved much more effective 
than in many other regions. 

The most striking features occur in the area of 
phonetics. Only the 1st and the 3rd + compensa- 
tory lengthening took place, hence ypev (emen, 
‘to be’) and BwAa (bdla, ‘council’), Eqvog (xénos, 
‘stranger’) and Kwong (Aorés, ‘a Kourete’). How- 
ever, the ‘recent’ group vs, instead of producing 
the 2nd compensatory lengthening, developed 
into és word-internally (maton, paisa, nom. sg. 
fem,, ‘all’) and into s at word-end (tog, tos, def. 
art. acc. pl. masc.). Moreover, the contractions 
resulting in mid vowels offer a unique pattern 
amongst other Doric dialects (+ Doric): the result 
of o +o and o + e is o (written 2), either inher- 
ited or the result of compensatory lengthening, 
whereas the result of the contraction of e + e was 
written with E, contrasting with @ (written H), 
either inherited or from compensatory length- 
ening. Dobias-Lalou (2000:26-34) admits that E 
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was written ambiguously both for short and long 
e and argues that the system was asymmetric, 
with two long front mid vowels and one back. 
Ruijgh (2007:444-446) prefers another phonetic 
explanation. Anyhow, the unequivocal examples 
are very few and some may get a morphological 
explanation. Other phonetic features are shared 
by most other Doric dialects, such as preserved 
a, diphthongization of eo into ew, preserved ti 
in eitt (eiti ‘he goes’), Aeyovti (legonti ‘they say’), 
geminate ss in 6cg0¢ (hossos ‘as great as’) and 
Egat (essi ‘you are-sg.'). As for morphological fea- 
tures, nouns in -a- have gen. pl. -a@n and nominal 
stems in -i- have this form everywhere (so gen. 
sg. 70AL0¢, polios ‘of the city’); the definite article 
in nom. pl. is tot, tet (toé, tai); verbal endings -yeEs 
(-mes) for 1 pl. act. and -pev (-men) for the active 
infinitive; modal stems: in the aorist subjunctive 
the old short-vowel form is maintained; as for 
the tense stems, we find contract forms for the 
future (but cf. tevtat, tentai, ‘I'll be’). From the 
area of the lexicon we note: tptaxatiot (triaka- 
tioi ‘three-hundred’ but also ‘young soldiers’), 
amoputiaw (aporutiazé ‘to teach horse riding’), 
and anovwya (aponoma ‘restitution’. 
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CATHERINE DoOBIAS- LALOU 


Databases and Dictionaries 
[Papyrology and Epigraphy included] 


1. HISTORY 


The study of classical antiquity has benefited 
from early access to large-scale digital data- 
sets. Classicists were well-positioned to take 
advantage of digital technologies, having been 
involved for centuries in the systematic collec- 
tion of data (in the form of critical editions, 
lexica, concordances and commentaries) that 
were suitable for conversion to the electronic 
environment. Computer conversion and analy- 
sis goes back to 1949, when Father Roberto Buca 
used a computer to create a concordance to the 
works of Thomas Aquinas. Ten years later, in an 
article entitled Computers and Classics, James 
MacDonough (1959:44-50) hailed the transfor- 
mative role of computers and “a new era in 
scholarship” when machines would take over 
the time-consuming labor of manual data col- 
lection, thereby releasing the scholar to perform 
interpretive research. Early computerized proj- 
ects were narrowly focused on the preparation 
of concordances, indices and metrical tables. In 
1968 Stephen Waite (1968:25-29) pointed out 
the potential use of computers in pedagogy and 
the compilation of bibliographies or “in more 
visionary areas, the first step towards a distant 
ideal, a library of classical texts accessible via 
telephone lines to teletypes or computers across 
a wide area.” The “distant ideal” was realized 
in 1972 with the establishment of the Thesau- 
rus Linguae Graecae (TLG’), a comprehensive 
digital library of Greek literature, followed by 
the digitization of epigraphical and papyrologi- 


cal materials under the aegis of the Packard 
Humanities Institute. The rise of the personal 
computer facilitated the dissemination of these 
tools, and by the mid-1g80s a number of digital 
projects were underway, such as the Perseus 
Project, the Bryn Mawr Classical Review, and 
the Database of Classical Bibliography, to name 
only a few. Finally, the advent of the Internet 
and the gradual development of efficient web 
browsers in the mid-i990s brought about numer- 
ous further digital projects. In developing digital 
collections, classicists became actively involved 
in the establishment of standards and encoding 
methodologies that informed subsequent digiti- 
zation efforts in the Humanities. 

Early digitization focused on a print-centric 
model of digitization whereby the digital text 
was a searchable mirror of the printed edition in 
terms of its form and citation structure. Due to 
technica] limitations but also copyright restric- 
tions, early text collections included one edition 
per text and provided no critical apparatus. The 
digital text was meant to be searchable and used 
side-by-side with the printed volume. The origi- 
nal infrastructure (Ibycus system) for large text 
collections was developed by David W. Packard. 
David Packard also developed beta code, the 
character- and text-encoding markup used to 
digitize Greek texts. Beta code became the stan- 
dard for encoding polytonic Greek characters, 
having been adopted by the TLG, Perseus, and 
other major corpora. The subsequent expan- 
sion of the web placed great emphasis on the 
creation of formal standards and technical speci- 
fications for the encoding of texts, for exam- 
ple XML and Unicode. The inclusion of Greek 
characters in the Unicode Standard provided a 
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defawt and uniform keymap for entering and 
rendering Greek. New digital projects are more 
likely to use Unicode over beta code, but large 
datasets already in beta can also be converted 
to Unicode. XML text-encoding methodologies 
developed by the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI, 
see http://www.tei-c.org/indexxml) have been 
widely adopted. 

The proliferation of web resources has had a 
profound impact on the study of antiquity. The 
web facilitated dynamic collaboration between 
related digital projects and provided a powerful 
set of research tools. Intelligent and simultane- 
ous on-line access to the original texts together 
with translations, bibliographies, and dictionar- 
ies in a flexible, platform-independent, and user- 
friendly environment enhanced both research 
and pedagogy in Classics. By the late 1ggos most 
digital collections, formerly available in physi- 
cal media (magnetic tapes, disks), were trans- 
ferred to the online environment, while a large 
number of specialized data collections emerged, 
for example: the Bryn Mawr Classical Review 
(BMCR), the second oldest online academic 
journal in the humanities; a number of proj- 
ects hosted by the Stoa Consortium for Electronic 
Publication in the Humanities (see http://www 
.stoa.org/); the Barrington Classical Atlas Project 
(see http://www.unc.edu/depts/cl_atlas/); and 
TOCS-IN, an index of journals for Classics, Near 
Eastern Studies, and Religion. 


2. TEXT COLLECTIONS 


The largest and longest-standing digital library is 
the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae at the University 
of California, Irvine (see http://www.tig.uci.edu), 
established through a major gift by classicist 
Marianne McDonald. In the early days of its his- 
tory, the TLG adapted David W. Packard's Ibycus 
system to correct, store and search the digital 
texts. Machine-readable texts were distributed 
by the TLG on magnetic tapes as early as the 
mid-ig7os. [In 1985 Ibycus SC, a microcomputer 
also developed by David W. Packard, made it 
possible for classicists to access the TLG cor- 
pus on CD-ROM. Several CD-ROM updates were 
issued between 1985 and 1999, each represent- 
ing the status of the corpus at the time of the 
release. In 2001, the collection (totaling more 
than 100 million word-forms from Homer to 
the fall of Byzantium in 1453 CE) moved to online 


dissemination while continuing to expand its 
coverage of Byzantine and post-Byzantine texts. 
Since its inception, the TLG concentrated on 
building a comprehensive collection of texts; 
more recently its scope has shifted to the devel- 
opment of search tools as well as morphological 
and lexicographical research. 

The Perseus Project at Tufts University (see 
http://www.perseus.tufts.edu) was established 
in 1987 to create an evolving database of images, 
texts and lexicographical resources for the clas- 
sical world. The Perseus Project includes a num- 
ber of classical texts (both Greek and Latin) 
hyperlinked to translations, vocabulary aids, 
commentaries, lexicographical tools and images. 
The integrated environment coupled with the 
open-source policy of Perseus has made its web- 
site valuable as a pedagogical tool. 

While the TLG collection focused its efforts 
on advanced scholarly approaches to literary 
texts, the digitization and digital publication 
of inscriptions and documentary papyri was 
originally funded by the Packard Humanities 
Institute (PHI) and carried out in collaboration 
with several institutions. The task of collecting 
texts on papyrus, ostraca, or wooden tablets was 
undertaken by Duke University (Duke Databank 
of Documentary Papyri or DDBDP) while Cornell 
and the Ohio State University undertook the 
systematic collection of inscriptions. In the 1980s 
and gos Greek inscriptions and papyrological 
texts were also distributed on CD-ROM disks 
produced by PHI. The digitization of papyrologi- 
cal data gradually moved from one centralized 
enterprise (PHI) to a collection-based collabora- 
tion model that focuses on the development of 
consistent encoding and delivery standards. The 
formation of the Advanced Papyrological Infor- 
mation System (APIS Project) aimed at bring- 
ing together all papyrological collections around 
the world to one centralized repository using 
EpiDoc, a common standard (subset of the TEI/ 
XML markup scheme) (see http://idp.atlantides 
.org/trac/idp/wiki/EpiDoc). The digitization of 
inscriptions is still funded by the Packard Human- 
ities Institute and as of 2007 has moved to the 
web (see http://epigraphy.packhum.org/inscrip- 
tions/). The CLAROS database (see http://www 
.dge.hlol.csic.es/claros/2claros.htm), develaped 
by the team at the Diccionario Griego-Espanol, 
has collected citations, abbreviations and bib- 
liographical information from 750 epigraphical 
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collections around the world. The Supplemen- 
tum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG), published 
by Brill, continues to collect newly published 
inscriptions in print and online format. Unlike 
papyrological collections, epigraphical projects 
have not aimed at a unified collaborative model. 
Nevertheless, efforts continue to be made to 
unite all text collections (literary and subliter- 
ary) into one cohesive framework. 


3, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS 


In addition to digital texts, the TLG developed the 
Canon of Greek Authors and Works, a database 
containing historical and bibliographical infor- 
mation about all authors and works included 
in the TLG collection. Classicists have also had 
access to L'Année philologique (see http://www 
annee-philologique.com/), a comprehensive 
bibliographical database published by the Société 
Internationale de Bibliographie Classique, in col- 
laboration with the French Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) and the Ameri- 
can Philological Association (APA). L’Année 
philologique is now available online: under the 
auspices of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and the Database of Classical Bibliography 
(DCB), older volumes (1924-1982) of the database 
were digitized and merged as one database. Less 
comprehensive but still useful databases such as 
TOCS-IN (see http://projects.chass.utoronto.ca/ 
amphoras/tocs.html) and Gnomon Online (see 
http://www.gnomon.ku-eichstaett.de/Gnomon/ 
en/Gnomon.html) are also available. 


4. ONLINE DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries are essential tools for the study 
of antiquity. They can be comprehensive, such 
as the Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-English Lexicon, 
or specialized, covering the vocabulary of one 
author such as W. Slater's Lexicon to Pindar or 
providing definitions of proper and geographic 
names such as Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography. Dictionaries of ancient 
Greek have traditionally attempted to capture 
the vast dialectical and historical variation in 
vocabulary use. [n this sense they tend to be siz- 
able reference volumes and enormous projects 
that take years, often lifetimes, to create. The 
development of the computer with its hyper- 
text capabilities has drastically altered the user's 


experience and opened up new possibilities for 
the publication and revision of long-standing 
dictionary projects. Digitization of dictionar- 
ies has naturally focused on the conversion of 
existing lexica to the digital format. A number 
of older lexica such as Pape’s Handworterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache (1880), Chantraine’s 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
(1968), or Boisacq’s 1916 etymological dictionary 
can be found in internet depositories in the form 
of scanned pages but lack markup and searching 
capabilities. The standard lexicographical work 
for ancient Greek is the Liddell-Scott Greek- 
English Lexicon, first published in 1843 by Oxford 
Clarendon Press and subsequently revised eight 
times; the revised Liddell-Scott-Jones or LSJ was 
first digitized in the mid-gos by the Perseus 
Project. Perseus also digitized the intermediate 
edition of LS) {known as the “Middle Liddell”), 
which covers the essential vocabulary of most 
commonly read ancient Greek literature, as well 
as a number of smaller specialized resources. A 
newly edited and corrected digital version of LSJ 
was produced by the TLG in 20n, which offers 
hyperlinks to the substantial TLG collection of 
texts. The University of Cambridge has under- 
taken the compilation of a new intermediate lex- 
icon (Cambridge Greek-English Lexicon), to be 
published both in print and online. An example of 
a born-digital lexicographical effort is the Pourly 
Attested Words in Ancient Greek (PAWAG) Proj- 
ect (see http://www.pawag-outreach.org/) edited 
by Franco Montanari with the aim of setting up 
a lexicographical database of obscure ancient 
Greek words. 
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Dative 
t. THE GREEK DATIVE: A SYNCRETIC CASE 


The dative (Gk. dotiké ptosis, ‘giving case’) is one 
of the five cases of the Ancient Greek + nominal 
system. It is the result of a complex syncretic 
process involving the Indo-European dative, 
locative, and + instrumental, which occurred in 
different periods of Greek: in the + Mycenaean 
tablets (15th-12th c. BCE), the merging of the 
dative with the locative had taken place already, 
while by the time of alphabetic Greek (8th c. 
BCE), the dative(-locative) had also acquired the 
functions of the instrumental. These processes 
are clearly mirrored at the morphological level 
since the endings of the Greek dative developed 
from the endings of the three above-mentioned 
cases, as those can be reconstructed for the 
IE system (Chantraine 1961) (+ Case Syncretism 
(Morphological Aspects of)). At a later stage, the 
dative was the next Greek case to disappear after 
a centuries-long process. This development was 
due to various factors (Humbert 1930; Luraghi 
2004, among others) and was completed by the 
toth c, CE when the dative disappeared from lit- 
erary texts too (+ Case (including Syncretism)), 

As a consequence of such a complex syncre- 
tism process, the Greek dative encodes a wide 
range of syntactic functions and semantic roles, 
in part typical of this case, in part inherited from 
the IE instrumental and locative. This article pro- 
vides a brief overview of the main grammatical 
and semantic uses of the dative, largely adapted 
from Schwyzer (1950), Chantraine (1953), Crespo 
et al. (2003) and Luraghi (2003), to whom the 
reader is referred for more extensive analyses 
and bibliographical references. Following tradi- 
tional descriptions, this outline is divided into 
three main parts concerning the dative ‘proper’, 
locatival and instrumental uses of the case 
respectively, For prepositional phrases (hence- 
forth PPs) involving the dative, see the specific 
entry + Adpositional Phrase. 


2, THE DATIVE ‘PROPER’ 


The label ‘proper’ is frequently used to indicate 
the functions and the roles that, on the basis of 
other genetically related languages, are held to 
be typical of the IE dative before any process of 
syncretism occurred. In Greek, the dative proper 
occurs without prepositions, with the possible 
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exception of epi in Homeric Greek (Luraghi 
2003:298-—313). 

According to traditional descriptions, the 
Greek dative basically implies a partial involve- 
ment in the state of affairs of a generally animate 
or personihed inanimate entity — the degree of 
involvement largely depending on the meaning 
of the verb. The feature of animacy strictly relates 
to the ‘directional value’, which is recognizable 
to varying degrees in all of the possible uses of 
the Greek dative, but is particularly evident in 
certain roles, e.g. + Recipient, + Addressee or 
+ Beneficiary. 


2.a. The Dative us a Verb Argument 

Let us now review a first group of uses where the 
dative constitutes a verb argument from a syn- 
tactic point of view, i.e., when it is an essential 
element of the — clause (+ Argument Clause). 

i, As suggested by its name, the main syntac- 
tic function of the dative in Greek is to express 
the + indirect object, i.e., the third argument 
of three-place + predicates (+ Verbal Valency). 
These are mostly verbs of ‘giving’, with the dative 
semantically expressing the Recipient (ex. 1), 
and, less frequently, verbs of communication 
(+ Verba Dicendi), with the dative encoding the 
Addressee. 


(1) Adte hoi Zeus kidos édoken 
‘When Zeus vouchsafed him glory’ (Hom. 
Il, 19.204) 


In Classical Greek, these roles can be expressed 
by ~ prepositions such as eis ‘to’ or prés ‘toward’ 
(for the Addressee only) plus the > accusative, 
even though the meanings conveyed by those 
PPs and the plain dative respectively are not 
completely equivalent (see Luraghi 2003:112-116). 

A dative encoding the Source occurs with 
three-place predicates, which depict a state of 
affairs both symmetrical and contrary to the 
Recipient expressions, e.g. aphairéd ‘I take away’. 

ii. The dative, which generally denotes an 
animate entity, can express Direction with a 
group of motion verbs, e.g. orégé ‘I hold out’, 
peldz6 ‘I approach’. This function is more fre- 
quent and more freely used in Homeric than in 
Classical Greek. 

tii. The frequent association of the dative with 
mental predicates of emotion, cognition and 
perception, or predicates semantically imply- 
ing advantage/disadvantage, is explained by the 
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directional value characterizing these types of 
verbs (+ Verba Sentiendi). As Croft observes 
(1991:213-225), the transfer of emotions/percep- 
tions is a two-way relation, from Experiencer 
to Stimulus (the entity that somehow causes an 
emotion/perception) or vice versa, which can 
be conceptualized in two ways and gives rise to 
various constructions, as is also the case in Greek 
of course. In fact, the dative can encode either 
the Stimulus, with verbs such as eunoéd ‘I am 
favorable’, kholdomai ‘I am angered’, etc., or the 
Experiencer, with verbs such as dokéé ‘I seem’, 
phainomai '| appear’, etc. 

iv. With a group of some particular verbs, 
e.g. boéthéd ‘| help’, phthonéd 'I envy’, the dative 
encodes an animate, only partially affected 
Patient (+ Patient and Theme), who/which 
does not undergo any change of state, as in (2). 
From Herodotus on, this dative, syntactically 
equivalent to a direct object, can become the 
+ nominative > subject of the passive constmuc- 
tion (Conti 1998). 


(2) Ads khré boéthein toisin édikéménois 
‘that it was necessary to help the injured’ 
(Eur. IA. 79) 


v. In a predicative construction involving a 
form of the verb eimi ‘I am’, with the basic func- 
tion of establishing overall the existence of a 
possessive relationship the Greek dative encodes 
the Possessor, while the nominative denotes the 
Possessee (-+ Possession). 

Furthermore, the so-called ‘dativus sympathe- 
ticus’ (Havers 1911) encodes the Possessor within 
the ‘external possessor construction’. 


2.b. Adverbial Uses of the Dative 
Let us now briefly consider the adverbial uses of 
the dative (- Adverbial Constituents). 

i. The expression of Beneficiary (and of 
Malefactive, its reverse), traditionally labeled 
dativus commodi or dative of interest, is certainly 
the most important use. Beneficiary (or Bene- 
factive) denotes an animate, generally human, 
participant who benefits from a state of affairs 
without being the Patient. As argued by Luraghi 
(2010), while in Homeric Greek the plain dative 
is the fundamental way of encoding all types 
of the Beneficiary, in Classical Greek various 
expressions involving PPs develop besides the 
dative (ex. 3). 
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(3) ego sidpé toid’? 
‘Me be quiet for him?’ (Aristoph. Ran. 1135) 


ii. ‘The so-called dativus ethicus is an ancient 
IE use, characterized as popular and affective, 
which expresses the particular emotional involve- 
ment of the participant(s) in the speech act. 

iii. The dative denoting the Agent is found 
with > verbal adjectives in -tds and -téos, passive 
participles (+ Participle; - Participles (Morpho- 
logical Aspects of)) and perfect forms (+ Perfect; 
+ Perfect, Formation of), all of them denoting 
states (Luraghi 2003:65). This use, attested in 
various other JE languages, is generally linked to 
either the Beneficiary or the Experiencer. 

iv. The so-called dativus iudicantis (or dative 
of reference), interpreted as a type of Experiencer 
or Beneficiary and deriving metaphorically from 
the directional meaning of the dative, denotes 
the person from whose perspective a given state- 
ment has value. 

v. Finally, in some rare cases the dative with 
inanimate nouns may express Purpose through a 
metaphorical extension of the directional mean- 
ing of the case (Luraghi 2003351), as in (4): 


(4) lékhdi d' hupethGréssonto 
‘they armed themselves for an ambush’ 
(Hom. I. 18.513) 


3. LOCATIVAL USES 


The Greek dative functions inherited from the 
IE locative concern (i) spatial and (ii) temporal 
meanings. 

i. Firstly, the plain dative can encode Location, 
above all in Homeric Greek, where a variety of 
nouns with this function may occur (Chantraine 
1953:78-80), although there is also evidence 
of prepositions used with the dative (+ Space 
(cases); + Space (adpositions)). Body parts have 
a special role, since they can be conceptualized 
both as instruments and as containers with a 
locative meaning (Luraghi 2003:67), In Classical 
Greek, the use of PPs progressively increases, the 
plain dative being essentially limited to the most 
common > toponyms, e.g. Athénési ‘at Athens’, 
Olumpiasin ‘at Olympia’. 

Furthermore, in Homeric Greek (and in post- 
Homeric poetry), the plain dative encodes Direc- 
tion with some motion verbs (e.g. Alind ‘I lean’, 
ballé ‘| throw’, piptd '! fall'), with the locative 
probably expressing the stasis following the 
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achievement of a given goal, as in (5). Some- 
times, the preposition en is used. 


(5) tou de piptontos pédoi 
‘and as he fell to the ground’ (Soph. £1 747) 


ti. Following an extremely common develop- 
ment from Location to Time, the plain dative in 
Ancient Greek can indicate a specific point in 
Time, intended either as a specific moment or a 
defined period, e.g. téide téi nukti ‘tonight’. 


4, INSTRUMENTAL USES 


Uses of the dative inherited from the JE instru- 
mental are usually grouped around two main 
semantic roles: (a) Comitative (or Sociative) and 
(b) Instrument, with the former probably being 
the original meaning of the case. The feature of 
animacy is fundamental in distinguishing the 
semantic role encoded. Indeed, the plain dative 
with inanimate nouns expresses uses relating 
to the Instrument role, animacy thus differen- 
tiating the instrumental dative from the dative 
proper (Luraghi 1987; De La Villa 1989); con- 
versely, the encoding of the Comitative, which 
mostly involves animate referents like the dative 
proper, requires disambiguation by means of 
prepositions, except when the case is in close 
dependence on a verb. 

a. Comitative expressions usually involve 
the prepositions sun/ksun or meta ‘with’, while 
the plain dative only encodes the Comitative 
with verbs in some way implying ‘company, reci- 
procity, simultaneity’, and the like, e.g. Aépomai 
‘I follow’, makhomai ‘| fight’. Otherwise, its use 
is limited to specific contexts, in most instances 
accompanied by autds. As regards verbs express- 
ing ‘resemblance, identity’, etc., interpretations 
range from the dative proper to the instrumental 
dative. 

Finally, the dative with inanimate, generally 
abstract, nouns is used to denote Manner or 
Attendant Circumstances, these meanings also 
being related to the Comitative, e.g. spoudéi 
‘quickly’, siopéi ‘silently’. 

b. The plain dative mostly expresses the 
Instrument with typically inanimate and manip- 
ulable nouns, i.e., ‘natural instruments’, e.g. tools, 
weapons, means of transportation (for which a 
Location interpretation is also possible), body 
parts, as in (6): 
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(6) kai exétripse téi kheiri 
‘and he rubbed (it) with his hand’ (PI. 
Phd. 6ob) 


A dative denoting the Instrument can also con- 
stitute the argument of verbs which somehow 
imply an instrumental feature, e.g. khrdomai 
‘l use’, pimplémi ‘| fill’, zémida '] fine’. 

The expression of Cause, a metaphori- 
cal extension of the Instrument, can involve 
a plain dative. According to Luraghi (2003:37), 
this extension occurs only if the case expresses 
“Cause with non-controlled states of affairs, 
or with controlled states of affairs, with non- 
manipulated entities”, as in (7): 


(7) theluterai dé theat ménon aidoi otkoi hekdsté 
‘Now the goddesses abode for shame each in 
her own house’ (Hom. Od. 8.324) 


Another metaphorical extension of the Instru- 
ment is the so-called dativus limitationis, which 
limits the scope to what is expressed by a predi- 
cate or an ~ adjective, e.g. téi phonéi trakhus 
‘harsh in voice’. 


5. THE ADNOMINAL DATIVE 


According to Schwyzer (1950238), the adnomi- 
nal use of the dative derives from its function as 
a clausal constituent. In this syntactic function, 
proportionally less frequent than the clausal 
one, the dative modifies nouns or adjectives 
which are semantically and, frequently, formally 
related to the verbs associated with this case at 
the clause level. Consequently, depending on 
the semantics of the nouns or adjectives, the 
various roles typically encoded by the dative can 
also be recognized at the phrase level. Thus, for 
instance, the dative proper encodes a Recipient 
with nouns or adjectives expressing ‘giving’, e.g. 
déra tois theois ‘gifts to the gods’, and so on. 

Similarly, the dative can depend on + adverbs, 
such as Aomoios ‘in a like manner to’. 
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Declension/Conjugation (A/isis), 
Ancient Theories of 


The terms kfisis onomdton and klisis rhémdton 
were used to indicate, respectively, + noun 
inflection and > verb inflection, namely the acci- 
dents that could modify a part of speech bearing 
case or a verb. 

An overview of these aspects is found in the 
handbook Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax (2nd c. BCE, though the main sec- 
tion is commonly recognized as a later work), 
where the noun (Ars gramn. §12) is presented 
as a declinable (ptdtikdn) part of speech, to 
which three > genders (géné), three > numbers 
(arithmot) and five cases (ptoseis, lit. ‘falls’; + Case 
(ptésis), Ancient Theories of) are assigned. The 
genders are: masculine (arsenikén), feminine 
(thélukon), neuter (audéteron); and, additionally, 
(cf. PS! inv. 505 = n. 7 Wouters, ist-2nd c. CE) 
common (koindn), which, being invariable, can 
take either the feminine or masculine article, 
and epicene (epikoinon), which, being either 
masculine or feminine, is valid for both gen- 
ders. The numbers are: singular (enikés), + dual 
(duikés) and = plural (pléthuntikés). The cases 
are: upright (orthe) — also called + nominative 
(onomastike) and direct (eutheia) -, ~ geni- 


tive (genike), + dative (dotiké), - accusative 
(aitiatike) and + vocative (kletiké) (see Lallot 
1989:127-158, esp. 142-144 for case order and 
names, on which see also Belardi 1985:167—211). 
The verb (Ars gramm. §13) is defined as an 
indeclinable (dpitdtos) expression, to which the 
Tékhné grammatiké assigns five + moods (enkll- 
seis [+ Mood (énklisis), Ancient Theories of }), 
three voices (diathéseis [+ Diathesis (didthe- 
sis), Ancient Theories of |), three numbers 
(arithmof), three persons (prdésdpa), and three 
+ tenses (khrénoi |> Tense (AkAronos), Ancient 
Theories of ]), one of which has four varieties. 
The moods are: indicative (horistiké), imperative 
(prostatiké), + optative (euktiké), + subjunctive 
(Aupotaktiké) and = infinitive (aparémphatos). 
The + voices are: — active, + middle and + pas- 
sive. The numbers, like for the noun, are: sin- 
gular, dual and plural. The persons are: first 
(préton) — from whom the > discourse comes -, 
second (deuteron) - to whom the discourse 
is addressed — and third (triton) — the > topic 
of the discourse. The tenses are: > present 
(enestés); past (pareléluthds), with a distinction 
between four varieties, viz. imperfect (parata- 
tikdn), - perfect (parakeimenon), plupertect 
(Aupersuntelikén) and + aorist (adriston); and 
future (méllon). Among the tenses, affinities 
are recognized between present and imperfect, 
between perfect and pluperfect, between aor- 
ist and future. Furthermore (Ars gramm. §14), 
verbs, depending on accent and stem ending, 
are assigned to one or another conjugation 
(suzugia), the latter defined as ‘regular inflec- 
tion of verbs’ (akdlouthos rhématon klisis). Six (or 
seven) conjugations are identified for baritone 
verbs, three for perispomenes in -d, and four for 
verbs in -mi (Lallot 1989:2159-177). 

The earliest reflections on this doctrine are 
found starting from Aristotle, while the frag- 
ments of Archilochus (fr. 15 West) and Ana- 
creon (fr. 14 Page) contained in Ps.-Herodian’s 
rhetorical treatise De figuris (vol. 3, p. 97, 8-25 
Spengel), showing a proper name declined in 
several cases, testify to the rhetorical fgure of 
the polyptoton and suggest a poetic penchant 
for a play on various forms of the same word, 
but do not demonstrate theoretical awareness 
of a grammatical case system in the 7th and 6th 
c. BCE (discussion in Pfeiffer 1968:12-14; Belardi 
1985173-178; Frede 1994:13). Aristotle labelled 
noun and verb inflection as ptdsis (Poet. 1457419), 
with which, seemingly, he designated any form 
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derived from a noun or verb (Top. 106b2off., 
114a27ff,, 18a33ff; Cat, 1a14; see Delamarre 1980; 
Belardi 1985:121-130; Ax 1993:21; cf. Primavesi 
1994). According to Aristotle’s conception, ptdsis 
was manifested, in the noun, by case, number and 
gender (Poet. 1457420-21, 1458a7-8); inflected 
forms of the noun were not considered as genu- 
ine nouns, this designation being reserved to the 
base form of the nominative, but as ‘noun cases’ 
(ptdseis ondmatos, Int. 16a32-16b5). The verb, 
characterized by bearing the time concept (Poet. 
1457414; Int. 16b6-10), was separated into pres- 
ent, past and future tense (respectively pardn, 
pareléluthds, méllén khrénos: Top. 11b27-28, cf. 
Poet. 1457a17-18 and /nt. 16b7); the present was 
the mark of the genuine verb, while the other 
forms were ‘verb cases’. A distinction between 
moods is prefigured by Artistotle’s mention of 
ways of expression such as questions or orders 
(Poet. 1457a 21-22: cf. the observation by Pro- 
tagoras in 80 A 29 DK). 

A decisive contribution to systematization of 
this doctrine came from the Stoic philosophers. 
The meaning of ptéseis was limited to cases of 
noun inflection, and their number to five, no 
later than Chrysippus of Soli (3rd c. BCE), to 
whom a work Peri tén pénte ptosedn (‘On the 
five cases': FDS 194) is attributed. The Stoics’ 
five cases coincide predominantly with the sys- 
tem that prevailed later (FDS 774; but see frr. 
773-788 overall): one ‘upright’ (orthé [sc. ptdsis], 
nom.) and other cases pldgiai, ‘oblique’, though 
it is unclear whether the last oblique case was 
already the vocative, as later, or an adverbial 
derivation (cf. Pinborg 1975:85-86; Frede 1994; 
Hdefonse 1997:155-158). What is certain is that 
the Stoics, unlike Aristotle, considered the nom. 
also as a case (FDS 776). The first explicit attesta- 
tion of the grammatical category of ‘number’ is 
in Diocles of Magnesia (ist c. BCE; FDS 536), but 
Chrysippus’ composition, two centuries earlier, 
of a work Peri henikén kai plethuntikon ekphorén 
(On singular and plural expressions’, FDS 194) 
already highlights awareness of the issue. As 
regards the verb, Stoic doctrine of tense involves 
complex reconstruction problems, as it has not 
survived in organic and complete form (see FDS 
807-826 esp. 816-824a). However, in structure 
and terminology it was probably not unlike that 
contained in the Tékhné (discussion in Pinborg 
1975:92—94; Versteegh 1980; Frede 1993; IIdetonse 
1997:205-224). Chrysippus had already reflected 
on verb tense, if indeed he wrote a Peri tn kata 
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khrénous legomeénon (‘On statements expressed 
according to the tenses’, FDS 194). Whether the 
Stoics’ identification, at least starting from Dio- 
cles, of ten kinds of speech act, e.g. statement, 
question, command, etc. (FDS 874-913), allows 
the inference that they had formalized a dis- 
tinction between verb moods is doubtful (thus 
Schenkeveld 1984; cf. Ax 1993:22). 

The Alexandrian scholars (- Philological- 
Grammatical Tradition) were, it seems, particu- 
larly zealous in studying cases (Varro Ling. 8.63), 
certainly placing the vocative last in the order. 
They argued that nouns having the same end- 
ing in the nominative were inflected the same 
way, and analogical comparison among words 
was legitimate only when inflected in the same 
case (Linguistic Correctness (hellénismds), 
Ancient Theories of). Aristarchus, who identi- 
fed gender, number and case as peculiarities 
of the noun, conceivably used the term &lisis 
to indicate declension: significantly, his prede- 
cessor Aristophanes of Byzantium called the 
class of indeclinable words aklitun (Matthaios 
1999:272-296). The verb’s characteristic was — 
also for Aristarchus - the tense, organized in 
a structure not unlike the Stoic framework. 
Aristarchus knew at least several moods (infini- 
tive, + imperative, possibly optative); moreover, 
the first attestation of the term présopon to indi- 
cate person in the grammatical sense, aud the 
distinction between three persons, according to 
a conception reminiscent of the communication 
model proposed by Aristotle in RA. 1358a37- 
38, can be traced to Aristarchus, who perhaps 
also knew the verbal conjugations (Matthaios 
1999:326~419). 

Apollonius Dyscolus may have treated noun 
inflection systematically in the lost Peri onomdton 
étot onomatikén (‘On the noun’, GG 2.3, 38-68), 
part of which was putatively the Peri ptosedn, 
‘On cases’. From the fragments, we know his — 
and Aelius Herodian’s — definition of the noun as 
a part of speech ‘endowed with cases’ (ptétikdn) 
and we have contradictory information on their 
view concerning the nature of the nominative 
as a case in the strict sense (GG 2.3, 65-66). In 
Syntax, cases are not studied in themselves but 
in relation to their function within sentences, 
and regular noun inflection is presented as a 
form-generating process — gen. from nom. and 
all other cases from gen. (Synt. 2.18): the nom. 
form is said to remain stable and recognizable in 
inflection, varying only in the ending, since this 
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form represents the distinctive character of the 
referent to which the noun is assigned and must 
therefore always be distinguishable (Synz. 2.22) 
(Blank 1986; Lallot 1gy7:I1 89-y5). Apollonius 
probably examined the verb - defining it as a 
caseless part of the sentence, capable of express- 
ing, through its changing forms, the difference 
of tenses and active or passive, also indicating 
person and number and showing ‘the inclination 
of the soul’ (sc. the moods) (GG 2.3, 70-71) - 
in a treatise in five books, today fragmentary, 
Peri toi rhématos étoi rhématikén, ‘On the verb’ 
(GG 2.3, 69-121). A complete overview of the 
verb’s accidents is not contained in the section 
of Syntax devoted to verbs (3, 54-190), which 
concentrates on mood (e.g. the interpretation of 
the infinitive as the ‘zero grade’ of the verb), and 
also addresses tense, person and voice (Hahn 
1951; Sch6psdau 1978; Lallat 1985). 

Detailed and extensive rwes for inflectional 
phenomena were described by Aelius Herodian, 
who devoted several writings to these, surviving 
in fragments: Peri onamaton or Onomatikon, ‘On 
nouns’, Peri kliseds onomdton (‘On the inflection 
of nouns’, for which we also have parts of two 
epitomes contained, respectively, in MS Vindob. 
gr. 293 and P.Flor. inv. 3005 = n. 19 Wouters), 
and Peri rhémdton, ‘On verbs’ (GG 3.2). These 
treatises very likely formulated systematic rules 
(kKanénes) for word inflection according to the 
category a word belonged to (based on ending, 
syllable number, etc.), as well as general theo- 
retical considerations. 

The systematization process reached its peak 
in the 4th—5th c. CE, with Theodosius of Alex- 
andria’s collection entitled Kandnes eisagégikoi 
peri kliseos onomaton kai rhématon, ‘Basic rules 
for noun and verb inflection’. In addition to 
discussion on accent in inflection, it contained 
lists of noun declensions and verb paradigms 
where, in the quest for exhaustiveness, every 
theoretically possible form was represented. 
Thus starting from a base form — nom. sing. for 
nouns and ist pers. sg. indic. pres. for verbs — 
the subsequent forms were described as varia- 
tions, additions and suppressions compared to 
the previous form (GG 4.). This marked a path 
towards increasing crystallization of the system, 
mainly for purposes of school learning. 
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LARA PAGANI 


Definiteness/Definite Article 
1. THE NOTION OF DEFINITENESS 


The noun phrase (henceforth NP) and the 
prepositional phrase (PP) both developed as 
configurational phrases between Homeric and 
Classical Greek (CG) (Devine and Stephens 
2z000143ff., Hewson and Bubenik 2006:55ff1). 
In CG the definite article and the preposition 
are required to be preposed; but there was no 
such configurational requirement in Homer. The 
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demonstrative pronouns fo, fé, té in Homer 
were used for purely demonstrative purposes, 
and they could be postposed as well as pre- 
posed, e.g. ddra ton, ‘man that’ (Od. 10.47). This 
evolution is not always clearly seen in the gram- 
mars: Goodwin's Greek Grammar, for example, 
states “In Homer the article appears generally 
as a demonstrative or personal pronoun; some- 
times...as a relative” (1959:204-205). What this 
really means is that what is found as an article in 
CG is no more than a demonstrative in Homeric 
Greek which is also used as a personal and 
relative pronoun, In Proto-Indo-European (PIE) 
there were in fact two paradigms, one demon- 
strative (*sa), one relative (*yos), as shown in the 
nominative singular forms in (1). 


(1) 


Dein. Rel. 
Gender Masc. Fem. N. Masc. Fem. N. 
PIE ‘so sa *tud “(s)yos *(s)ya *(s)yod 


Greek ho hé to hs he ho 

The usage of the Homeric demonstrative ho, Hé, 
to is in fact similar to that of Latin ifle, illa, illud, 
also a demonstrative that was often used as a 
third person pronoun, and ultimately provided 
the forms that were used by most of the Romance 
languages to create definite articles: French /e, 
fa; Italian if, la; Spanish el, la, etc. The evolution 
in West Germanic and Gothic follows the same 
pattern (Hewson 1972:15-17): the Old English 
definite articles sé, séo, pet emerged from the 
same demonstrative source as the Greek forms 
in (1), and as in Greek and Romance, the defi- 
nite article historically precedes; the indefinite 
article emerges later. 


Definiteness is a simple product of the act of 


naming, which is itself a normal feature of the 
act of language, the mental activity required for 
the creation of a sentence (Hewson 1991:3311f.). 
The act of language typically incorporates one or 
more acts of naming, as in the observation A rab- 
bit just ran across the road, uttered by the driver 
ofa car. The speaker, in order to represent some- 
thing observed, needed to retrieve from mental 
storage the descriptive items rabbit and road, in 
order to provide a topic for the sentence (rab- 
bit), and some necessary locational background 
(roud). One item (rabbit) is presented as new 
information, with an indefinite article, the other 
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(road) as old information, with a definite article 
because it is a typical part of the activity of driv- 
ing, inherent to the situational context and not 
something new. The normal expectation, when 
driving, is that there will be a road: the road that 
the car is following. 

The terms definite and indefinite clearly show 
that a binary contrast is involved, and it is well 
known that indefinite reference is introductory, 
creating a new reference, whereas definite refer- 
ence is anaphoric, referring back to a reference 
already made, as in the sentences in (2), or 
already a part of the situational context, such as 
the road above: 


(2) 


- Take a card. (Take any one of the 52 cards of 
the pack) 

~ Turn the card over. (Turn over the one and 
only card that you have chosen) 


The difference between these two different lin- 
guistic representations is represented in (3). In 
the act of naming the speaker presents a lexeme, 
a name, a potential label, which has not yet been 
applied to any referent. The hearer in choosing 
a card, applies the label to a particular card, 
which can then be referred to anaphorically, by 
using the label to retrieve the referent, the card 
referred to, in the act of referring, 


(3) 


NAMING Unnamed LEXEME 
referent 
_ OD 

REFERRING LEXEME —-—---- > 


Named referent 


It is important to remember, in the example 
used above, that the percept (rabbié), is a mental 
entity. Percepts do not min across the road, and 
speakers, who are not omniscient, typically dis- 
cuss the product of their own mental faculties: 
their percepts, their memories, and what sur- 
faces in their imagination. They do not discuss 
things they have never observed, or heard of, and 
of whose existence they are unaware: linguistic 
referents are necessarily mental, a product of 
our cognitive faculties. The rabbit in the external 
world was not referred to directly; the speaker 
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was talking about a cognitive experience, some- 
thing that had, momentarily, occupied space in 
his working memory, the memory that records 
and stores the stream of consciousness (see, 
for example, Baddeley 1986; 1990). This mental 
referent, when it is incorporated into the act of 
language becomes the grammatical element that 
was called ‘person’ in the European grammiati- 
cal tradition established originally by Plato and 
Aristotle, and later elaborated more fully by the 
Stoics and the Alexandrians (Robins 1967:26- 
27). The subject a rabbit is grammatically third 
person singular, subject of the verb ran. 

The staged introduction, in historical terms, of 
the definite article before the indefinite article, is 
largely due to the difference between naming 
and referring as presented in (2). If someone 
takes a pack of playing cards and says to a friend 
‘Take a card’, the friend is free to chose any 
one of the 52 cards in question. Consequently, 
‘Take card’ would do just as well; there is no 
restriction on the hearer’s liberty. But if the 
next command is ‘Turn the card over’, the def- 
nite article is seen to be much more necessary: 
it distinguishes the one card chosen from the 
other 51 cards in the pack. It defines the card. 
The command ‘Turn card over’, in comparison, 
would be ambiguous: it could still be any one 
of the 52 cards. There is, consequently, a more 
pressing need, in discourse, for a definite than an 
indefinite article. 


2, DEFINITENESS IN GREEK 


In Homeric Greek, as outlined above, there was 
no noun phrase and no prepositional phrase. In 
the whole paradigm of the verb, in all its aspects, 
tense, moods and voices, there are only two 
items that show a verbal auxiliary: the middle 
voice subjunctive and optative. In only these two 
items was there any suggestion of a verb phrase 
(VP). In CG the VP is still not fully elaborated, but 
the NP and PP are fully formed. For an extensive 
analysis of the noun phrase and of article usage 
in CG, see Bakker (2009), who, in restricting 
the study to a single author, allows a thorough 
examination of the totality of usage. Herodotus 
is particularly of interest because his role as a 
narrator and describer leads to much adjectival 
usage, with resultant complexity of the NP. 

Of all the Indo-European languages, Ancient 
Greek was in fact the first to develop the use of 
an article system, and consequently to create 
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the NP as a separate syntactic structure, where 
a whole phrase operated as a configurational 
rather than as a morphology-based entity. 

Such phrases have their own specific gram- 
mar. The position of the adjective, for example, 
may be used to create meaningful contrasts 
that are not possible with simple morphologi- 
cal agreements: there is normally a difference of 
meaning between the adjectives that are inter- 
nal to the noun phrase and those that are exter- 
nal, as in French (external or predicate) ’homme 
pauvre, ‘the POOR man’, and (internal or attribu- 
tive) fe pauvre homme, ‘the poor MAN’, where 
the difference of meaning in English is conveyed 
by the stress patterns, or sometimes by differ- 
ent adjectives as in le méme jour, ‘the same day’, 
and fe jour méme, ‘the very day’. The external 
adjective is emphatic and contrastive, whereas 
le pauvre homme could, in fact be very rich, but a 
wretched, miserable man. 

The same applies to the attributive (internal) 
and predicate (external) adjectives of CG: ho 
sophos anér is the man who is normally wise, the 
wise MAN; and ho aner sophds or aneér ho sophds 
represent the man who is wise in contrast to 
those who are foolish, the WISE man in English. 
As noted by Bakker (2009:217), however, the form 
with two articles, ho anér ho sophés, has been 
considered attributive by the traditional gram- 
marians, and the second article was described by 
Heinrichs (1954:30ff.) as a Gelenkartikel, simply 
linking the various constituents of the NP. 

CG requires the article to be used with per- 
sonal possessives: ho emos oikos, ‘my house’, and 
in this instance resembles the usage of Italian 
la mia casa and Portuguese a minha casa rather 
than that of Spanish mi casa, French ma maison, 
English (and the Germanic languages in gen- 
eral) my house, where articles may not be used 
and the possessive pronoun functions as the 
definer, The CG article is also used with demon- 
stratives, which always remain outside the NP: 
hudtos he anér, hu uneér hodtos, ‘this man’, héde 
hé komé, hé komeé héde, ‘this village’, where again 
the postposed demonstratives are emphatic and 
contrastive. 

The article was also used as an independent 
pronoun, a usage that is also permitted by Ger- 
man, Spanish and Portuguese, but not by English 
or modern French (which may use the one(s) 
and celui/ceux in some of such usages). The 
phrases hoi en dstei, ‘the ones in the city’/ ‘ceux 
de fa ville’, and hoi peri Kléona, ‘those around 
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Kleon’, show a prepositional phrase as a modifier 
of the pronoun, a usage also permitted by Ger- 
man and English (and French with a, de, en). 
Adverbs may also be used adjectivally with the 
article: hoi niin, ‘the men of the present day’, 
and even with nouns, e.g. fou pdlai Kadmou, ‘of 
ancient Kadmos’, usages which are not normally 
found elsewhere. 

The NP could also be expanded internally in 
ways reminiscent of modern German, leading to 
a succession of three different articles, as in ta 
gar tés ton pollén psukhés dmmata, ‘the eyes of 
the soul of the multitude’ (Pl. Soph. 254), where 
ton pollén, ‘of the multitude’, is embedded in tés 
psukhés, ‘of the soul’, which is in turn embedded 
in ta Onimata, ‘the eyes’. 
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Joun HEWSON 


Defixiones 


+ Curse Tablets 


Deixis (including ist and 2nd Person) 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


La. Introduction 

According to its -- etymology, the term ‘deixis’ 
means ‘pointing’. The linguistic phenomenon of 
deixis is associated with linguistic expressions 
that are semantically insufficient to achieve 
reference without contextual support (see also 
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~+ Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics). Sentences 
like “I'll buy this”, “! like this city”, “The soccer 
match is tomorrow’, “You go right, and you go 
left”, “It’s terribly hot here” cannot be fully deci- 
phered unless the addressee (listener or reader) 
has a sufficient knowledge of the context of 
the + utterances that allows her/him to identify 
the referents of “I”, “this”, “this city”, “tomor- 
row”, the former and the latter “you”, and “here” 
respectively. Gnindy (2000:22) defines deixis as 
“the relation of reference to the point of origin of 
the utterance”. That is to say, the primary infor- 
mation we need in order to understand deictic 
references is about the origin of the utterance, 
the ‘I’, ‘here’ and ‘now’ of it (“origo” in Bithler 
(1965); “zero-point of utterance” in Lyons (1977); 
“deictic center” in Rapaport et al. (1994)). In 
virtue of that the fundamental types of deictic 
expressions regard person, space, and time. At 
the grammatical level, the “semantic deficiency” 
(Levinson 2006:01) of deictic markers in dif 
ferent LE languages is best represented by first 
and second person pronouns, first and second 
person verbal forms, by certain usages of adverbs 
of space and time, such as “there”, “now”, and by 
certain usages of demonstrative adjectives or 
pronouns, such as “this” and “that” (> Pronouns 
(Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite, Rela- 
tive)). The fact that the referents of these expres- 
sions can change if the context changes (let us 
think of the potentially infinite referent-assign- 
ments underlying “I love you”) led scholars to 
call deictics “shifters” (Jespersen 1922; Jakobson 
i971). Context-dependency is common to deixis 
and indexicality; the two terms, however, come 
from different scholarly traditions; ‘indexical- 
ity,’ originally coined by Peirce (1955), relates to 
philosophical (and, later, anthropological) views 
of broader linguistic phenomena, while deixis 
narrows down linguistic context-dependency to 
the spatio-temporal coordinates of utterances. 


1b. Deixis versus Anaphora 

Another important distinction is that between 
deixis and anaphora. While the referents of deic- 
tic markers can be found in the extra-linguistic 
context of communication, the referents of ana- 
phoric markers are usually found in the linguis- 
tic context. Let us think of the different domains 
of the referents of “that” in “I like that scarf” 
(uttered in a store) and in “Syntax: that’s what 
I like”. Such a distinction accounts for deixis as 
belonging to ‘exophora’ (which includes deictic 
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as well as non-deictic references to encyclo- 
pedic, cultural, personal pieces of knowledge) 
and for anaphora as belonging to ‘endophora’ 
(which includes anaphoric markers as well as 
cataphoric markers, substitutions and elliptical 
expressions). In recent times, however, cogni- 
tive psychologists stress more and more that our 
processing of deictic and anaphoric markers is 
actually similar. Overall, the variable interpreta- 
tions and use of deictics mirror the complexity 
of the act of ‘pointing’, which involves at least 
its scope, its communicative relevance, and its 
imaginativeness. Levinson summarizes the cru- 
cial (and yet understudied) qualities of deixis as 
follows: “[deixis] introduces subjective, atten- 
tional, intentional, and (...) context-dependent 
properties into natural languages” (Levinson 
2006:97),. 


Le. Complex Aspects of Deixis 

Let us recall some complex aspects of deixis 
that have been illustrated throughout the past 
century. To begin with, pointing to something 
can be extended to a larger area than our own 
physical origo, as in “! like this city”. In terms 
of person deixis, a similar extensibility may be 
exploited: in “we'll come by car” (uttered at a 
train station) ‘we’ supposedly indicates a smaller 
collectivity than that alluded to in the song “We 
Are the Champions’. Deixis may be used to refer 
to entities that are identifiable in much broader 
situational contexts, for example “this year” in 
“this year the Department of Classics offers more 
courses”. As Fuchs warns us, deictic markers 
may actually localize events and things “in quite 
incommensurable dimensions”, depending on 
what dimension is relevant at the moment of 
the utterance (1993:23). The scope of deixis may 
vary. For instance, whenever the pointed referent 
belongs to a written or oral text, deixis becomes 
‘discourse deixis’: let us think of “this chapter...", 
“the latter...", or “the President gave this speech” 
(followed by the speech itself}, At the level of 
human interaction, honorifics and appellatives 
are considered forms of ‘social deixis’, as they 
mark an individual according to the social ‘coor- 
dinates’ that allow the speaker to refer to that 
individual. Out of the domain of discourse and 
of social relationships, spatial deixis is hardly 
objective. The very notion of ‘deictic center and 
the flexibility of interpretations make the ‘point- 
ing’ an inevitably subjective (or intersubjective) 
act. Consequently, the most common distinction 
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applied to deictic markers, that is, ‘proximal’ and 
‘distal’, expresses vectors or degrees of distance 
rather than absolute positions of the referent 
with respect to the speaker. Rather, the speaker 
establishes nearness or farness in relative terms, 
and often (s)he does so to accomplish further 
communicative tasks, combined or mixed with 
‘pointing’. To exemplify the latter point, let us 
mention an article by Lakoff (1974) where the 
existence of ‘emotional deixis’ is posited, namely 
the use of deictics (demonstrative pronouns and 
adjectives, specifically in American English) as a 
way of expressing nearness vs. distance at a met- 
aphorical level, that is, attachment vs. detach- 
ment towards a certain person/object. While in 
“How is your throat?” the speaker “puts himself 
out of the picture”, in “How is that throat?” the 
speaker shows sympathy; the utterance includ- 
ing “that” “brings the speaker into the picture” 
(Lakoff 1974:352). It is worth noting that, against 
a possible default association of ‘this’ (‘proxi- 
mal’) with attachment, and of ‘that’ (‘distal’) with 
detachment, Lakoff shows that in English each 
form can convey both feelings/attitudes, depend- 
ing on the meanings contextually implied. 


ud. Subjectivity of Deixis 

The subjectivity of deixis is perhaps best attested 
by its imaginative potential. Apollonius Dys- 
colus already distinguished between dedxis tén 
ommatén and deéxis tot now (cf. Apollonius Dys- 
colus Syntax 2.2 in Uhlig 1gio), that is ‘deixis 
of the eyes’ and ‘deixis of the mind’. In modern 
times, the philosopher of language Biihler delved 
into the same distinction by using the terms dem- 
onstratio ad oculos and Deixis am Phantasma. 
The former corresponds to the act of pointing to 
an object/subject that is physically perceptible, 
while the latter is the pointing to an object/ 
subject that is visualized with one’s mind's eyes. 
Biithler actually pins down three possible kinds 
of Deixis am Phantasma (1965:121-140): by visu- 
alizing an itein the imaginer comes close to it 
(“Mohammed goes to the mountain”); the item 
comes close to the imaginer (“the mountain goes 
to Mohammed”); the imaginer does not move, 
yet (s)he can see the iteru; (Mohammed and the 
mountain keep their respective position). These 
different possibilities show that the perspective 
within which a certain item is mentally visual- 
ized or zoomed in can change. This involves 
the standpoint of the imaginer and the way in 
which the imagined situation ‘appears’ to the 
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receiver. For example, as the center of activity 
in written narratives advances or shifts, read- 
ers consequently update the deictic center, in 
order to follow and understand what happens 
(Rapaport et al. 1994:2). In this case Mohammed 
goes to the mountain, that is to say, the reader 
adopts the viewpoint of one or more characters. 
“The mountain goes to Mohammed”, conversely, 
may be associated with theatrical pieces, where 
events are acted out hic et nunc on stage (cf. 
Bithler 1965:140). 


Le. Scope of Deixis 

Back to the scope and extent of deixis: sometimes 
utterances convey deictic information without 
any overt deictic expression. For instance, “The 
cat is behind the car” may imply a relation in 
space to the speaker (with respect to the car). 
Often verbs of motion reveal - just at the lexical 
level - deictic information about the interlocu- 
tors' standpoints, as in “coming” vs. “going”. Other 
expressions not containing any deictic marker 
per se may nevertheless be used deictically. Let 
us think of the ‘pointing’ effect achieved by 
some person cocking his/her ear to a slamming 
door and saying “Someone is coming” (Levinson 
2006:101). All of these expressions show what 
Levinson calls “the contextual relativity of 
semantic interpretation" (20037:424; 423 for the 
example). Sometimes prosody suggests a deictic 
interpretation of utterances that do not include 
any demonstratives, such as “HE is my father” 
(said of a man entering the room; Levinson 
2006:101). Third person pronouns (quintessential 
anaphoric markers) and definite articles may lead 
to deictic interpretations depending on the con- 
text and the discourse function of the utterance. 
In this respect, the label ‘recognitional demon- 
stratives’ can be flagged: whenever a referent is 
to be identified through some specific, private 
kind of shared knowledge, the use of demon- 
stratives can be called ‘recognitional’ (Himmel- 
mann 1996:230-239 and Diessel 1999:105--109). 
Such a use potentially involves third person 
pronouns, demonstrative pronouns/adjectives, 
and ~ definite articles (e.g. “Last night | met 
the President’, Diessel 1999:106). With regard 
to temporal markers, morphosyntactic features 
do not necessarily encode deixis. This particu- 
larly holds for > tenses. While + adverbs of time 
such as “today” are always deictic markers in 
that their referents vary according to the day in 
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which “today” is uttered, tenses do not neces- 
sarily encode a deictic temporal element. In 
many cases (and in many languages) present, 
past, and future tense are used to indicate that 
something happens/has happened/will happen 
in a span of time including/occurring before/ 
occurring after the coding time, respectively. 
But in many other cases the meaning is quite 
different; let us think of the discourse function 
of future tense in “Caesar will die in 44 BC”, or 
that of past tense in “I wanted to ask you if you 
could give me a ride”. Cross-linguistically, aspect 
may complicate the picture. As far as literary 
pieces and oral narratives are concerned, deic- 
tic shifts or projections and the multi-dimen- 
sional relevance of ‘locating’ things/events may 
powertully affect the perception of salience and 
the involvement by receivers. In other words, 
they may have meta-narrative meanings. Over- 
all, the complex phenomenon of deixis, along 
with the broader significance of indexicality as 
context-dependency, constitutes a most produc- 
tive device for writers and performers. 


2. DELXIS IN GREEK 


2.a. Person Deixis in Homer 

In what follows, general and specific charac- 
teristics of deictic markers in Ancient Greek 
will be linked to primary literary genres. Person 
deixis in Homeric poetry shows a great dispro- 
portion at the level of speakers: on the one hand, 
first and second person pronouns (both singular 
and plural) as well as first and second person 
verbs naturally abound whenever the speakers 
are characters involved in the epic deeds (and 
the ‘you’ interlocutors are characters likewise); 
on the other hand, the same deictic markers 
occur very rarely when the speaker is the pri- 
mary narrator. An exceptional passage in the 
fliad that includes several marks of person deixis 
with the primary narrator as the referent, is the 
proem of the Catalugue of Ships (2.484—493); 
the marks are: first person pronouns (moi 484, 
489, and 490; hémeis 486; egé 488); first person 
verbs (akoviomen and idmen, 486; muthésomai 
and onomeéndé 488, eréé 493); second person pro- 
nouns (Aumeis 485); second person verbs (éspete, 
484; esté, pdreste and iste, 485). Within this list 
further differentiations should be made, such 
as that between singular and plural pronouns, 
which will be resumed below, and that between 
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personal pronouns and conjugated verbal forms. 
As for the latter, personal pronouns should be 
seen as more emphatic than conjugated verbal 
forms — Ancient Greek can theoretically drop 
first and second person pronouns. Line 484 is 
particularly rich in deixis: 


(1) éspete niin moi Moiisai Olimpia démat’ 
ékhousai 
‘Tell me now, you Muses who have your 
homes on Olympos’ (Hom. /L 2.484; transla- 
tions of Homeric passages here and else- 
where are by Lattimore 1951) 


This line occurs three more times in the liad 
(11.218, 14.508, 16.112), where it introduces either 
lists or special events. In general, beginnings tend 
to use more deictic markers, which anchor the 
upcoming telling to the hic et munc of the perfor- 
mance. Furthermore, the fact that the referents 
of first person pronouns are always replaceable 
(qua ‘shifters’) easily allows any impersonation 
of ‘Homer’ to re-enact the mythical past (see, 
e.g., andra moi énnepe, Moiisa, in Odyssey 1.1). In 
early epic texts (Homeric and Hesiodic poetry) 
the ‘you’ references that are not uttered by char- 
acters have the Muses and some single char- 
acters as the referents; sometimes appeals to 
an unspecified ‘you’ occur as well, especially 
through the verbal form phaiés preceded by a 
negation (“you wouldn’t say [that] ..."; see Iliad 
4.429; 15.697; 17.366; see also 5.85 and 4.223). As 
for apostrophes to characters, between the /liad 
and the Odyssey only Enmaeus, Patroclus, Mene- 
laus, Achilles, and Melanippus are addressed by 
means of — vocative expressions (Eumaeus at 
Odyssey 14.55, 165, 360, 442, 5073 15.325; 16.60, 135, 
464; 17.272, 311, 380, 512, 579; 22.194; Patroclus at 
Iliad 16.20, 584, 692-693, 744, 754, 787, 812, 843; 
Menelaus at liad 4.127, 146; 7.104; 13.603; 17.679, 
702; 23.600; Achilles at /liad 20.2; Melanippus at 
[liad 15.582). The type of deixis underlying such 
vocatives is commonly understood as an instance 
of Deixis am Phantasma. A recent work consider- 
ing the complex deixis of apostrophes in several 
classical authors is Hutchinson (2010) (with a 
summary of previous literature). A minor note 
about second person deixis in Homeric poetry 
concerns the particle toi, largely employed in 
speeches as the dative form of su, about which 
LSJ says “implying a real or imagined audience’. 
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2.b. Space and Time Deixis in Homer 

Space and time deixis are almost exclusively con- 
fined to the realm of speeches, where the refer- 
ents (objects, individuals, places, moments) are 
visualized through the mind's eyes of the audi- 
ence (and the performer as well). For instance, 
by the Phaeacians Euryalus hands Odysseus a 
bronze sword as a guest gift, and points to it by 
using hdde: 


(2) désé hoi téd’ dor pankhdlkeon 
‘I will give him this sword, which is all 
bronze’ (Hom. Od. 8.403) 


In the Teichoskopia, the second time Helen is 
asked by Priam to identify the Greek heroes on 
the plain, she uses Aoittos to point to Odysseus: 


(3) hotitos d'au Laertiddés polimétis Odusseus 
‘This one is Laertes’ son, resourceful Odys- 
seus’ (Hom. Jf. 3.200) 


At Iliad 5.604 Diomedes sees Ares appear at Hec- 
tor’s side and uses keinos to point to the god: 


(4) kai nan hoi pdra keinos Arés brotéi andri 
eoikos. 
‘,..and now, in the likeness of a man mortal, 
Ares goes with him.’ (Hom. /L. 5.604) 


As for adverbs of place deictically used: while 
introducing the beggar to Penelope, Eumaeus 
in Odyssey 17 tells her that he (the beggar) 
came fram Crete to ‘this place here’ hy suftering 
pains: 


(5) énthen dé nin detro téd' hiketo pemata 
paskhan 
',..and from there he made his way to this 
place, suffering hardship’ (Hom. Od. 17.524) 


Finally, an example of a temporal deictic marker: 
when Athena and Apollo meet beside the oak 
tree at the beginning of Book 7 of the Iliad, 
Apollo refers to the current day as follows: 


(6) nin mén patisomen pélemon kai déiotéta 
semeron... 
‘For this day let us put an end to the hatred 
and the fighting now...’ (Hom. IL. 7.29-30) 
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2.c. Hotttos and Immediacy 

Bakker claims that Ao&tos in Homer always 
has a deictic function; in particular it connects 
somebody acting in the past to the immediate 
present of the performance; analogously, it con- 
nects words or matters (cf. tata) to the ongoing 
epic communication (see Bakker 2005:71—91; for 
hodtos signalling demonstratio ad aures in Pin- 
dar, see Bonifazi in Felson (2004)). Hoitos also 
has a dialogic component, in that it includes 
the standpoint of the hearer/interlocutor (in 
Hesiod as well), Bakker’s general contribution to 
deixis in Homer rests on the idea of ‘immediacy’ 
(2005:94-96; 103-104; 127-135): the events of the 
past along with their deictic center ‘come to the 
present’, just as the mountain comes to Moham- 
med, in Biihler's terms. The past is re-performed 
in the present and becomes immediate; the epic 
narrator and his origo do not move to another 
place, but he makes individuals, places, and 
moments re-appear each time he tells about 
them. Such a strategy is detectable in the use 
of some demonstratives, of some particles, of 
aorist, the verb meéllein, and even future verbal 
forms (2005:127-134; 138-139; 146-148; 166-174 
on aorists; 99—101; 107-108; m-12 on meéllein; 
99-101; 144-145; 172 on futures). In this perspec- 
tive, Homeric deixis of time is seen as oriented to 
the speaker's present. 


2.d. Person Deixis in Lyric Poems 

Person deixis in lyric poems and fragments has 
been under debate for decades. The fundamen- 
tal reason relates to the semantic deficiency that 
characterizes deixis. Who is/are the referent(s} 
of the singing ‘I’? The centrality of such a prob- 
lem is reflected in the title of Lefkowitz (1988), 
“Who sang Pindar's victory odes?,” echoed by 
“Who sang Sappho’s songs?” (Lardinois (1996)). 
Special attention to Pindar’s egd goes back to 
1963 at least (,7Q KAI EQ: the first person in 
Pindar,” by Lefkowitz). Tsagarakis (1977) is an 
early work focusing on self-expressions in lyric, 
elegiac, and iambic poetry. Alcaeus’ use of ‘we’ 
is a major topic in Dichter und Gruppe (Rosler 
(1980)). The basic questions are whether such 
markers point to a fictive reality or not, how 
to identify the performer(s), and which meta- 
phorical meanings are implied by the use of an 
inclusive ‘I’ deixis. A secondary — but no less 
important — issue concems the differentiation 
between ‘I’ and ‘we’ in terms of ‘choral’ singing 
and in terms of inclusivity towards groups/clans/ 
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communities. To exemplify: the first person verb 
érkhomai ‘I come’ in (7) may indicate a real as 
well as a fictive movement toward the ‘scene’ of 
the epinician praise. 


(7) hikétas séthen érkhomai Ludiois aptién en 
aulois 
‘[a]s your (=of Zeus) suppliant I come, call- 
ing to the sound of Lydian pipes’ (Pindar Ot 
5.19; tr. Race, Loeb) 


Also, its referent may be an individual as well 
as a group of performers. The identification of 
the ‘I’ in emai... pdtrai ‘in my land’ at Nemean 
7-84-85 in (8) deals with the different interpreta- 
tions of the kinship being underscored: 


(8) légonti gar Aiakén nin hupd matrodékois 
gonais phuteusai 
emai mén poliarkhon eudnimdl patrai 
‘[t]hey say that through the mother who 
received his seed he begat Aiakos 
to be ruler of cities in my illustrious land’ 
(Pindar Nem. 7.84—85; tr. Race, Loeb) 


First person plural marks do not necessarily 
‘point to’ the chorus; they may just include the 
audience attending the epinician celebration. 
Views and literature on the problematic readings 
of the Pindaric ‘I’ are recorded, e.g., in D'Alessio 
(1994). As far as the Pindaric use of ‘you’ deixis 
is concerned, the referents evoked or addressed 
are the Muses, the singer's thimos, gods and 
heroes, the ancestors of the victor, and the vic- 
tor himself (with a few exceptions; for instance, 
at Olympian 6.22 the referent of the ‘you’ named 
‘Phintis’ is the victor's charioteer, according to 
the scholia). Recalling or invoking someone - 
including a personification or metaphor of the 
poetic ‘self' - represents a break-off in the flow 
of discourse, a discontinuity used to introduce 
new sections of the ode. 


2.e. Deictic Expressions of Place in Lyric 

By taking Pindaric epinikia as a representative 
genre, deictic expressions of place in Pindar 
anchor the ode to a specific occasion, and at 
the same time — thanks to the replaceability of 
referents — provide contextual links adaptable to 
more occasions. Polin...tande (Pyth. 8.99; 9.91; 
Isthm. 5.22; 6.65) is a case in point. In general, 
the deictic usages of hdde, hotttos and (e)keinos 
stress the centrality of the ‘I, here and now’ of the 
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song (Bonifazi 2001:35-49 and 21-217; Daniele- 
wicz speaks of “chorocentric reference system’, 
1990212). To the extent that they define a dif- 
ferent, ‘vicarious’ spatio-temporal setting, they 
may also signal deictic shifts (see, for example, 
Felson (1999) on fictive deixis in Pythian 4). 
ho-forms working as definite articles in Pindar are 
said tohaveademonstrative force (Ullmann 1922), 
although not directly deictic. Brugmann (1904:20) 
calls IE *so-/*tu- pronouns Dér-Demonstration, 
where “die Unterschiede von Nahe und Ferne, 
und von Du und Er usuell keine Rolle spielen’. 
Their recognitional function is argued by Boni- 
fazi (in Felson (2004)). 


2.f. Time Deixis in Lyric Puetry 

As for time deixis, D'Alessio (in Felson 2004) 
identifies three possibilities exploited and dis- 
played in choral songs (Alcman, Bacchylides and 
Pindar), based on the relative relationship estab- 
lished between the coding and the receiving 
time of poems: 1. the poem shows deictic simul- 
taneity, that is, the coding time is represented 
as simultaneous with the receiving time; 2. the 
receiving time is projected into the future; 3. the 
poem represents itself as immediately preceding 
the coding time. The assumption underlying the 
‘fictionality’ common to all these representa- 
tions is that composition and performance are 
separate processes (in relation to that, Résler 
1983 postulates a connection between fictive 
deixis and the use of writing). Finally, D'Alessio 
remarks that to the extent that mythical sec- 
tions are re-enacted in the present of the songs, 
the temporal level of the former and that of the 
latter merge. In general, Felson (2004) focuses 
entirely on deixis in lyric (mainly in Pindar), and 
offers a rich bibliography. 


2.6. Deixis in Drama 

In spite of the greater potential of the ceictic 
field in drama (due to the physical presence 
of actors and the spatial setting offered by the 
stage), studies on deixis in tragedy and in com- 
edy do not abound. The main features explored 
so far regard the deictic uses of kode, houtos, and 
ekeinos, connected by Brugmann to Ich-, Du-, 
and Jener-Deixis respectively (1904:39; 76; 83; his 
analysis of Ich-, Du- and Jener Demonstration 
encompasses many other IE languages). Draw- 
ing from this distinction, Ruijgh (2006) inter- 
prets Adde and the derived pronominal adverbs 
of place and manner (enthdde, detiro, enthénde, 
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téde, and Aéde) as referring, in Sophocles, to 
items that are before the speaker's eyes (thus 
speaker-oriented deixis). See example (q): 


(9) [Ismene] ¢/ gar ménéi moi tésd’ ater 
bidsimon? 
[Creon] All’ ‘héde’ méntoi me leg’: ou gar 
est’ éti 
[Ismene] ‘Which life is for me without this 
one [=Antigone]?’ 
[Creon] ‘Well, don’t say ‘this one [here],’ 
for she does not exist anymore’ (Soph. Ant. 
566-567) 


Hoitos conversely, in its less frequent deictic 
employments, is seen as ‘addressee-oriented’, as 
in (10): 


(10) hauté d’, Orésta, to lukokténou theot 
agora Liikeios 
‘and this one [before your eyes], Orestes, is 
the Lycaean marketplace 
of the wolf-killing god’ (Soph. Electra 6-7) 


Ruijgh reads ekeinos as largely referring to indi- 
viduals/things that are outside of the utterance 
situation; therefore, it is hardly used as a deictic 
marker, except for its occurrences in combina- 
tion with Aédde when a character appears, as in 
the following case: 


(11) Add’ekeinos egé 
‘Here | am’ (Soph. OC 138) 


Beside demonstratives, a deictic purpose may be 
associated with the collocations kai mén and kai 
de used for characters entering the stage. 


2.h. Exploiting the Tripartite Division 

Back to Brugmann’s tripartite division: as Bak- 
ker points out, “such an objective arrangement, 
however, (...) does not exhaust the semantic 
potential of these deictics: in addition to objcc- 
tive distance there is an important cognitive 
dimension which involves the ‘subjective’ expe- 
rience of the discourse participants” (20107153). 
Playful usages of demonstratives by tragedi- 
ans are not surprising, for instance, whenever 
ambiguities concerning objects, characters, 
and events involve what the characters do not 
realize and the aware spectators conversely 
know. To cite Sophocles again, the accumulation 
of hode-reterences at Oedipus Tyrannus 101-113 
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(uttered by Creon and Oedipus: téd’ haima, 101; 
ténde... tiikhén, 102; gés tésde and tend’... polin, 
104; téd’.. ./ tkhnos, 108-109; téid’. . . géi, 110; téide 
phénoi, u3) cannot but enhance the thrill of fear- 
ful imagination merging with actual evidence: 
Laius’s murder is announced and related to the 
‘here and now’ of Oedipus at the same time. At 
the level of imaginative deixis, further playful 
usages can be traced in analepses and flashing 
back moments of a play. Vamvouri Ruffy (2004), 
for example, detects in Aeschylus’ Persians a 
deictic strategy that makes the Persians’ defeat 
re-happen in front of the Athenian spectators, 
thus nullifying the temporal and spatial gap 
between the performing time and the events’ 
time. A survey of the exophoric usages of hdde, 
houtos and ekeinos in Euripides can be found in 
Perdicoyianni Paléologou (2005). As far as com- 
edy is concerned, the usages of enthdde, detiro, 
ekei and entaiitha in Aristophanes (and in Plato) 
are discussed in Ricca (1989). Bakker (2010:153- 
155; 162-163) analyzes instances of deixis in Aris- 
tophanes in terms of the “perceptual status” of 
the referent with respect to the speaker and to 
the hearer, as well as its degree of “familiarity” 
and “newsworthiness”. Apart from the display 
of the suffix -/ following Aodtos and ekeinos in 
gestural deixis, a distinct use of howtos in Aris- 
tophanes is of second person: at the beginning 
of questions or commands it works as a vocative 
expression calling the attention of the interlocu- 
tor: “Hey (you)!” (Dickey 1996:154-158). Tragedy 
shows a few instances of that (e.g. Sophocles 
Oedipus Tyrannus 532; Oedipus at Colonus 1627; 
Ajax 71, 89 and 1047; Euripides Orestes 1567); 
see also Homer Iliad 10.82. The strategic uses 
of houtos in oratorial speeches exploit the ‘you' 
sphere of interest for rhetorical and performa- 
tive purposes. As O'Connell remarks (2011:241— 
274), Lysias uses hottos to refer to his opponent 
in legal disputes. He presents this person from 
the jurors’ perspective. Strategically, the oppo- 
nent is recalled as Aodtos also in narratives abuut 
past crimes, which creates a visual (and verbal) 
link between what the listeners hear about and 
what is before their eyes. Howtos, O'Connell con- 
cludes, becomes the sign of Lysias’ manipulation 
of the jurors, as it makes the opponent present in 
the courtroom and the criminal of the narratives 
coincide. 


2.1. Deixis in Historiography and in Epigrams 
If we look at historiography, a deictic feature in 
common with epic is the exceptional character 
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of the intervention of ‘I’ marks in what otherwise 
is third person narration. Herodotus’ and Thucy- 
dides' ‘I'-statements (which are not infrequent) 
are a manifestation of the authorial persona who 
makes assessments, sorts out different sources 
of information (along with their reliability), and 
provides important (meta-narrative) indications 
about methodology. Also, they organize the text 
(e.g. “Now I will tell”). Svenbro (1993) takes Hero- 
dotean first person expressions as fiction. The 
centrality of the origo in Herodotus is anyway 
confirmed by the frequent deictic expressions of 
time ep’eméo or es emé “(up) to my own time/to 
me” (on which see Dewald 2002:283). A signifi- 
cant Adde in Herodotus is that occurring in the 
Proem of the Histories: 


(12) Hérodétou Thouriou historiés apddexis héde 
‘This is the display of the inquiry of Heredo- 
tus of Thurii’ (Hdt. 1.1.1; tr. Godley, Loeb) 


The usual endophoric (and more specifically 
cataphoric) reading of Adde — let us think of 
téde/tdde preceding direct speech — here hardly 
applies. The elliptical presentation of an object 
pointed to as Adde makes Bakker associate “the 
deictic orientation of the prologue” with “that 
of an inscription” (2002:30). The work itself con- 
stitutes the deictic center, and the deictic act of 
presenting itself (like a monument; see below) 
is re-performed every time someone reads it 
(or listens to it). A final note about deixis in 
Herodotus concems the vividness conveyed by 
the historian through the use of generic ‘you’ 
verbal forms in descriptions, already appreci- 
ated by Pseudo-Longinus (On the Sublime 26). 
For example, the itinerary towards the sources of 
the Nile in Book 2 features forms such as apéxeai 
‘you will leave’, héxeis ‘you will reach’ (2.29.3). 
In addition to long literary texts, deixis seems 
to play a crucial role in funerary inscriptions. 
Svenbro (1993:26—34) argues that phrases such 
as tdde séma originally imply that the tomb (or 
the monument) speaks in first-person and there- 
fore is the deictic origo pointing to itself. Lastly, 
common to epigrams, hymns, lyric poems, and 
tales (ainoi) of different ages, is the use of second 
person pronouns in the collocation Aai st/kai sé. 
Very often followed by a name in the vocative 
case, it may either open or close a piece by call- 
ing upon the addressee -— in the case of funerary 
epigrams it is meant to be spoken either by the 
dead (thus addressing a passerby) or by a rela- 
tive (thus addressing the dead). A collection of 
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related passages is available in de Martino & 
Vox (1996:308-317). A recent and comprehen- 
sive work on deixis in Ancient Greek texts is 
Edmunds (2008), which includes a linguistic sec- 
tion, a historical introduction to the studies of 
deixis, and a survey of the challenges offered 
by Greek and Latin deictic markers. Beside the 
mentioned attention to the subjective idea of 
orientation rather than the objective location 
of referents (supported by Bonifazi in Felson 
(2004)), Bakker (2010:152-161) explicitly prompts 
interpretations of deictic markers in light of the 
discourse function of the referents in longer 
stretches of texts. 
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ANNA BONIFAZ! 


Deixis in Linguistics and Poetics 
1. DEFINITION 
The term ‘deixis’ refers to the linguistic role of 


situating a referent or action in time and space. 
The deixis-bearing parts of speech are pronouns, 
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adverbs, and verbs. Pronominal deixis is often 
associated with the three persons of conversa- 
tional discourse: first person (proximal deixis), 
third person (distal deixis), and second person 
(intermediate deixis). Deixis is opposed to ana- 
phora (the function of reactivating a prior refer- 
ent) and cataphora (the function of invoking a 
subsequent referent). 

Poets use deixis in various ways to achieve a 
range of effects. Ocular dleixis occurs most trans- 
parently in embedded structures that include a 
full speech situation; for poems first performed 
live, the reference of deictics (‘here’, ‘this’, ‘now’) 
may be problematic for later audiences and read- 
ers. Poets manipulate deictic systems to give all 
audiences vivid experiences and to transport 
them vicariously across space and time. 


2. LINGUISTICS OF DEIXIS 


The term deixis was first employed in a gram- 
matical context by Apollonius Dyscolus in his 
treatise Peri Anténumias (‘On the Pronoun’) in 
reference to the demonstrative force of a pro- 
noun. It has since been used as a more general 
designation for the linguistic role of situating a 
referent or action in time (temporal deixis) and 
space (spatial deixis). The deixis-bearing parts 
of speech are pronouns ('‘this'/‘that'), adverbs 
(‘here'/‘there’), and verbs. In this last category 
deixis is conveyed both grammatically and lexi- 
cally, Grammatical verbal deixis is represented 
by tense, which situates an action or state in 
time (‘I run’/‘I ran’), and lexical verbal deixis is 
associated with actions which are inherently 
directional (‘come’/‘go’, ‘give’/‘take’, ‘buy’/‘sell’). 
All types of deixis presuppose some fixed point 
or origa, the deictic center which serves as a 
source of deictic perspective. The unmarked 
origo is here and now (hic et nunc). In pronomi- 
nal deictic systems the origa is typically the first 
person or speaker (ego). Deixis is most richly 
represented in conversational interaction. Every 
non-monologic conversation involves a speaker 
and an addressee (fw). Together these constitute 
speech-act participants. In the process of conver- 
sation the interlocutors may refer to a third indi- 
vidual, a non-speech-act participant. Whereas in 
a normal conversation the addressee must be 
within earshot of the speaker, the position of 
the third person may vary: s/he may be nearby, 
at a distance, or completely absent. Because the 
position of a third person referent relative to the 
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speaker and the addressee is not fixed, languages 
universally differentiate third person referents 
by degree of distance from the speaker. The most 
widely encountered deictic distinction is ‘this’ 
(near me: proximal deixis) vs. ‘that’ (far from me: 
distal deixis). 

Some languages distinguish a third, interme- 
diate degree of deixis. Frequently this position is 
associated with the second person or addressee 
(‘that near you’). This is the familiar three-way 
deictic system of Latin represented by the forms 
hic, iste, and ilfe. The relationship of fic and ifle 
is clearly proximal (‘this’) vs. distal (‘that’); and 
the relationship of iste with tu is rendered clear 
by the occurrence, especially in Plautus, of such 
collocations as ex istac tue sorore ‘from that 
sister of yours’ (Stich. 1n), and anulum... istunc 
tuom ‘that ring of yours’ (Mil. 771). An even more 
pervasive three-way system of personal deixis is 
reflected in Classical Armenian, where an entire 
panoply of forms coded by s, d, and n signal first, 
second, and third person deixis, respectively. 

In addition to deixis, another discourse role 
associated with pronouns, adverbials, and, to 
a lesser extent, verbs is the simple function of 
referring without localizing. In most instances 
this role involves the reactivation of a referent 
already introduced within the discourse. The 
term traditionally employed for this function is 
anaphora, again first used (in its adjectival form 
anaphoric) by Apollonius Dyscolus in the trea- 
tise mentioned above. Subsequent refinements 
in terminology distinguished this backward- 
referring role from forward-directed reference or 
cataphora (the colon-function {:]). Thus, in Latin, 
in addition to the deictic pronouns hic, iste, and 
ille, one finds a purely anaphoric pronoun is/ea/ 
id. In some languages anaphoric pronouns may 
also possess a deictic value, as is the case with 
English that. From a discourse perspective the 
purest form of anaphora is represented by the 
correlative construction, found in all ald Indo- 
Eurupean languages, in which an initlal rela- 
tive pronoun is followed by an anaphor whose 
sole function is to continue the reference of 
the relative. In Latin such a construction is 
gui... is ‘which one... that one’. When this con- 
struction is inverted to is... qui, is assumes a 
cataphoric role. 

In Greek Aéde and hodtos are opposed to 
(e)keinos. The first two are proximal deictics, 
although differentiated along the axes cataphora/ 
anaphora and first vs. second person. Thus, hdde 
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often refers to something which follows and 
hoiitos to something already mentioned; and 
héde often refers to something in the sphere 
of the speaker, Aoiitos to that in the sphere 
of the addressee, as in the following Homeric 
examples: 


(1) hdde: nai ma téde sképtron... 

‘Verily, by this sceptre (sc. here in my 
hand)...’ (IL. 1.234 ) 

kai poté tis efpeisin idon kata ddékru khéou- 
san-/ Héktoros héde guné... 

‘And someday someone may say, seeing 
(you) shedding a tear, “This is the wife of 
Hector...”' (Il. 6.459-60) 

hottos: taitta men houté de teléd, géron, hos 
su keleueis. / all’ dge moi tode eipé... 

‘These things (sc. just mentioned) shall 
{ accamplish, old man, just as you urge. But 
come, tell me this:...’ (N.B, cataphoric /idde) 
(Od. 4.485-6) 

tis d’ howtos kata néas ana straton érkheai 
alos 

‘Who is this (= are you) (who) comes alone 
by the ships through the camp?’ (Jf. 10.82) 


ae 


(2 


~— 


(4 


Particularly telling, in the case of Agios, is the 
employment of this form by the Attic dramatists 
in direct address, with or without an accompa- 


nying su: 


(5) Aottos su, pds detir’ élthes? 
‘You there, how have you come hither?’ 
(Soph. OT 532) 
6 hoittos, Aias, deuterén se proskalé 
‘O (you) there, Ajax, 1 am summoning you a 
second time’ (Soph. Aj. 89) 
(7) houtos ti poieis? 
‘Hey there, what are you doing?’ (Aesch. 
Supp. 911) 


ball 


(6 


As opposed to héde and houtos, (e)keinos, like 
English éat, is both distal deictic and ana- 
phoric. Cf. (8, 9), respectively. In the latter role it 
approximates ho/té-, which in Homer preserves 
the original anaphoric value which underlies its 
later development into a definite article. Cf. tdi 
in (8) and tofsi and tod in (10): 


(8) ... hofon dé thaumdzomen Héktora dion /.../ 
téi d’ aiei para heis ge thedn, hos loigon amu- 
nei-/ kai niin hoi para keinos Arés brotéi 
andri eoikos 
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‘How we wonder at glorious Hector! /.../ 
Beside him always is one of the gods, who 
drives off destruction. And now beside 
him is Ares there, like unto a mortal man’ 
(uttered by Diomedes, as he sees Hector 
attacking from afar) (/l. 5.601-04) 

niin dé épus eréan palin angelos eim’ Akhiléi. 
/ ei dé su oistha, geraié diotrephés, hoios 
ekeinos, / deinds anér... 

‘And now, uttering (the) word, | shall 
go back as a messenger to Achilles. For 
well do you know, old man nourished by 
Zeus, of what sort he is —, a terrifying man’ 
(df. 1.652-54) 

ho/to-:...toisi dé Néstor / héduepes 
anérouse.../ toit kai apd glossés mélitos 
glukién rhéen audé 

‘And Nestor, he of sweet words, rose up 
among them.../ And from the tongue of 
him flowed speech sweeter than honey' 
(IL 1.247-9) 


3. Poetic USES OF DEIXxIS 


The study of deixis from a poetic perspective 
goes back to Biihler, who distinguishes ocular 
deixis from imaginatiun-oriented deixis, The for- 
mer has already been treated in section one but 
has special relevance within poetics. The latter, 
according to Buhler, characterizes those relations 
in time and place that are brought into existence 
by the very act of an author or speaker pointing 
at them, e.g., in a fictional universe. Although 
imagination-oriented deixis builds upon and is 
constrained by the linguistic properties of deixis, 
skillful poets radically expand its uses. 

We shall illustrate the versatility of these two 
types of deixis as they are implemented in two 
victory odes of Pindar, first in lines spoken by 
secondary speakers and then by the primary 
speaker, ego. In our two examples the poet, 
commissioned to celebrate athletic victors, inge- 
niously exploits deixis to actively engage his 
audiences, take them on a poetic journey, and 
enlarge their world-view. Pindar’s victory odes, 
or epinikia, were premiered in live performance, 
most often upon the victors return home; many 
were probably re-performed on subsequent 
occasions. 


3.a. Ocular Deixis (demonstratio ad oculos) 
Thirty-eight of Pindar’s forty-five odes contain 
embedded myths in which the first person 
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narrator recounts heroic exploits from the past, 
often including quoted exchanges between char- 
acters and sometimes prayers and prophecies. 
Only here, in mythic discourse, do we find full 
speech contexts, with embedded speakers and 
addressees, together with an audience of onlook- 
ers. Under these circumstances the deictic pro- 
nouns, adverbs and verbs are fully intelligible. 
Consider, for example, the following passage 
from Isthmian 6, spoken at a banquet in king 
Telamon’s palace. Heracles prays to Zeus in the 
presence of his Aeginetan host and an assem- 
blage of banqueters: 


(11) nin se, niin... / lissomai paida thrasun ex 
Eriboias | andri téide, xeinon hamon moiri- 
dion telésai;/ ton mén arrékton phudn, hasper 
tode dérma me niin periplandtai | théros. .. 
‘Now, now, I beg you [O father Zeus], bring 
to term a bold child from Eriboia for this 
man here, my fated guest-friend, a child 
unbreakable in nature, just as this pelt 
[that] now surrounds me of the beast [which 
I once killed ...]’ (/sthm. 6.44—47) 


Heracles’ discourse is rife with deictic markers 
as he points to the time (‘now’), Zeus (‘you’), 
his host [Telamon] (‘this man here’), and his 
lion-skin (‘this pelt’) — all of which are visible to 
the internal audience at the toast (ocular deixis) 
and intelligible to the external audience, once 
they construct in their mind’s eye an image of 
the immediate surroundings of Heracles’ prayer 
(imaginative deixis), 

Ocular deictics in the poem as a whole (‘this 
city here’, 'this festival here’, and deictic verbs 
such as ‘arrive’, ‘welcome’, ‘receive’) that once 
pointed to objects or activities in the ‘here and 
now’ of a first performance are a challenge 
for later interpreters to decipher. To identify 
their referents, one must knowledgeably recon- 
struct the original performance context, which 
has since disappeared or been effaced. The iden- 
tity of ego-references within a victory ode is 
particularly vexing, since at times, even at a 
premiére, they point to the chorus of citizens as 
they perform the ode in the polis of the victor 
(ocular deixis), at other times in the same ode to 
Pindar in the act of composing the ode (imagina- 
tive deixis). 
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3.b. /maginative Deixis (Deixis am Phantasma) 
Authors may create a universe of discourse out- 
side themselves and purposely yield their posi- 
tion in the slot ‘ego/nunc/hic’ to imagined events 
and characters. In this type of imaginary dis- 
placement, time and space are not to be under- 
stood concretely within the lifetime and before 
the eyes of the speaker/composer/external audi- 
ence as in ocular deixis. Instead, the author 
has created a new origo as the place where “I,” 
“here,” and “now” intersect. Once a new origo is 
imagined into existence, it becomes a cynosure 
for all the coordinates newly perceptible to the 
mind's eye. 

To illustrate this, consider the myth of Pythian 
g, where the first person narrator, ego, recounts 
Apollo’s abduction of the nymph Cyrene to 
Libya to become his bride and queen of the land. 
In the following portion Cheiron prophesies to 
the young Apollo after offering his advice on 
courtship: 


(12) tdutai posis hikeo bassan / tande, kai mél- 
leis huper pontou | Dids éxokhon poti kapon 
encikai; | éntha nin arkhépolin théseis... 
nund’... Libua | déxetaieukléanimphan... 
prophron 
‘You have come to this glen here [in Thes- 
saly] as [future] husband to this one and 
you will carry (her) across the sea to the 
furthest garden of Zeus [in Libya]; there 
you will make her queen of the land... and 
now... Libya will receive the illustrious 


nymph wamnly’ (Pyth. 9.51-56) 


Here, as in Isthmian 6, the speech situation is 
complete: god and centaur converse about the 
maiden at Mt Pelion in Thessaly in the mythic 
past. An afferent verb (‘you have come’) marks 
Apollo's arrival at ‘this glen here’, the initial 
origo. Then, with a mixture of distal and proxi- 
mal deictics, Cheiron prophetically transports 
Apollo from Thessaly to Libya, using an efferent 
verb (‘carry’). The distal adverb ‘there’ points in 
the direction of Libya and initiates Apollo's imag- 
inative journey, while the deictic adverb niin d’ 
(‘and now’) and deictic verb (‘will receive’) com- 
plete the shift. Libya (Cyrene) in North Africa 
is the new origo, both in Cheiron’s discourse 
and in Apollo's imagination as he receives the 
prophecy. For Pindar’s external audience, this 
use of deixis in a myth to transport a listener 
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imaginatively from one location to another is 
both transparent and intelligible. 

What Cheiron does for Apollo in the Cyrene 
myth, Pindar regularly achieves in the victory 
ode as a whole through the use of a network of 
deictic forms. That is, he too takes his external 
audiences on vicarious journeys, transporting 
them to the site of the games, to his hometown 
of Thebes, and to various places in mythic time. 
When the first performance site is clearly marked 
as the victors homeland, he regularly ‘returns’ 
them to this primary origa. Indeed, in skillful 
hands, poetic deixis is a powerful linguistic tool 
that can enlarge the horizons of live audiences 
as well as readers. 
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Denominal Verbs 


Denominal verbs are derived from nominal lexi- 
cal bases (adjectives or nouns, although upon 
rare occasions from other word-classes as well) 
by means of derivational morphemes (usually 
suffixes). Denominal verbs are generally formed 
by means of the addition of the suffix *-/e/e- to 
a nominal base of any declension. By means of 
this suffix the PIE stems of the > present tense 
were derived, Later on, a complete conjugation 
developed, which is considered to be a Greek 
innovation. 

This suffix has a primary use, when added 
directly to a root (such as *klaw-j6 > klaté ‘to 
cry’), as well as a secondary use, when attached 
to a suffixed root (such as *p"a-n-jo > phaino ‘to 
show’). The meaning of *-jo/e- in IE is very dif- 
ficult to reconstruct; it is used as a generic suffix 
to form derived verbs. 

The suffix was most productive in forming 
denominatives, especially those from vowel- 
stems: the so-called + contract verbs ending 
in -d0 from -d-stems (such as timaé 'to honor, 
from timé ‘honor’, and nikaé ‘to conquer’, from 
ntké ‘victory'), as well as the verbs in -é6 from 
-o-stems (such as noéo ‘to have sense’, from néos 
‘mind’) or from -@-stems (such as agréo ‘to take’, 
from dgra ‘hunting’). The verbs ending in -d6 are 
a Greek innovation and are either factitive in 
meaning (dé/déd ‘make clear’, from délos ‘clear’) 
or instrumentative (thanatdé ‘put to death’, from 
thdanatos ‘death’). The suffix was also produc- 
tive in the formation of denominatives in -e16 
derived from éu-stems (such as basileuwo ‘to be 
king’, from basileus ‘king’). By reanalysis, these 
suffixes can be applied to any nominal base 
(such as phronéo ‘to have understanding’, from 
phreén, gen. -ends ‘mind’. 
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The suffix was also productive in forming 
denominatives from bases ending in a + con- 
sonant: e.g. in a plosive consonant (such as 
phulasso ‘to keep guard’, from philax, gen. -kos 
‘watcher’) and paizo ‘to play’ (from pais, gen. 
-dés ‘child’), in a liquid or a nasal resonant (such 
as, respectively, ena/ro ‘to slay in battle’, from 
énara ‘spoils’, and onomaimo ‘to name’, from 
dnoma ‘name’), as well as in -s (such as teléo ‘to 
fulfil’, from ¢é/os, gen. -ous ‘fulhlment’); verbs in 
this last group tend to be confused with con- 
tract verbs because of their similar phonetic 
development. 

Certain phonetic combinations derived from 
the addition of *-jo/e- to the aforementioned 
nominal stems have given rise, by reanalysis, to 
new productive suffixes which can be applied 
to any nominal base. Such is the case with -sso 
/-tto, the outcome of the phonetic development 
of *jo/e- after a voiceless or aspirated dental 
or velar stop, which became specialized within 
the field of medicine (e.g. tuphldssé ‘to suffer 
from blindness’, from ftuphlés ‘blind’). Other 
cases include -aind, the result of the phonetic 
evolution of *-jo/e- after a nasal stop, which 
provides a factitive meaning (e.g. thermaind ‘to 
heat’, from thermds ‘hot’), and -euo (or -teud), 
indicating ‘to carry out a job or activity’ (e.g. 
agora ‘public square’ giving agoreuio ‘to deliver a 
talk in the public square’; hégemon ‘commander’ 
> hégemoneuo ‘to be in command’; despdtés ‘lord’ 
> despotetio ‘to command as a lord’). The deri- 
vational suffix -tezo, also created by reanalysis 
from agent nouns ending in -/és, is widespread 
throughout the dialects (Att. hierateuo, Locr. and 
Phoc. ieréteio, Lesb. iréteia ‘to be a priest’). 

The most frequent secondary denominal suf- 
fixes, however, are -@z0 and -izo, which arose 
from the phonetic evolution of *jo/e- after a 
stem ending in a voiced dental or velar stop 
(*-djo or *-gjo) but were extended to bases end- 
ing in other consonants (e.g. anomdzo ‘to name’ 
< dnoma, deipnizd ‘to have dinner’ < defpnon 
‘dinner’). The peculiarities in their inflexion in 
various Greek dialects are found in the pres- 
ent, future, and aorist (+ Aorist Formation). As 
far as their meaning is concerned, the most 
ancient examples are derived from ethnonyms 
(médizé ‘to be from the party of the Medes; to 
medize’ < Médoi ‘Medes'’). In comedy there are 
examples derived from theonyms (dionusidzo ‘to 
celebrate the feasts of Dionysus’ < Didnusos ‘Dio- 
nysus’) and from personal names (puthagorizo 
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‘perform as or act as Pythagoras’ < Puthagéras 
‘Pythagoras’). A specific subclass is comprised 
of those verbs derived by -26 from interjections 
ur onomatopoeic formations, which refer to the 
ritual in which those forms were used: aidzo 
< aiai, oimozd < oimoi (from the lamentation 
ritual); iépaidnizd < ié paiéon (from a hymn- 
cry to Apollo), eudzd < euai (from the religious 
ritual) or alaldzo < alalé, elelizé < eleleti (from 
the war ritual). 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Dependency Grammar and Greek 
1. OVERVIEW 


Dependency Grammar is a formalism that views 
syntax as a set of binary, asymmetric relation- 
ships between pairs of words (Nivre 2005). At 
its most basic, a word x is said to be dependent 
on word y if x can occur in a sentence only if y 
is also present. Dependency Grammar received 
its fullest exposition in the 2oth-century works 
of Tesniére (1959), Sgall et al. (1986) and Mel’cuk 
(1988), though some elements can be seen in the 
works of the Greek grammarian Apollonius Dys- 
colus (2nd c. CE) and later the Latin grammarian 
Priscian (5th c. CE) (Covington 1984; Percival! 
1990; Syntax (sdntaxis), Ancient Theories of). 
In the following sentence, for example, Apol- 
lonius notes that if either the noun (dnthropos 
‘human being’) or main verb (katépesen ‘fell 
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down-aor. 3 sg.’) is removed, it becomes ungram- 
matical, while if any other part of the sentence is 
removed, it does not: 


(1) ho autés dnthrépos olisthésas sémeron 
katépesen 
‘The same person slipping today fell down’ 
(Pron. 1.14, from Uhlig 1910) 


This observation corresponds to the criterion 
of omissibility in determining the direction of 
dependency. A modern representation of this 
sentence would look like the following (with 
dependents appearing directly below their syn- 
tactic heads), 


katépesen 

dnthropus 
ho autos olisthésas 
sémeron 


Figure 1: Unlabeled dependency tree of ho autos 
anthropos olisthésas sémeron katépesen. 


Note that since we interpret the adverb sémeron 
(‘today’) to circumscribe the meaning of the par- 
ticiple olisthésas (i.e., ‘slipping today’) and in this 
interpretation the participle could appear on its 
own without the adverb but not vice versa, we 
say that sémeron ‘depends on’ olisthésas. 

A second interpretation of this sentence is 
that sémeron qualifies the meaning of the verb 
katépesen (1e., ‘he fell today’). Again, since the 
same criteria apply (a verb can appear on its 
own without an adverb but not an adverb with- 
out a verb), we say that semeron depends on 
Katépesen., Figure 2 reflects this interpretation. 


Katépesen 


” - z 
anthropos semeron 


| 


ha autos olisthésas 


Figure 2: Unlabeled dependency tree of ho autds 
anthropos olisthésas sémeron katépesen. 
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What distinguishes Dependency Grammar 
from constituent-based formalisms isthe absence 
of non-terminal nodes common in_ theory 
(Chomsky 1970) — while individual words undera 
Phrase Structure Grammar form part of abstract 
structures such as NP (noun phrase) and VP 
(verb phrase), in a Dependency Grammar they 
are directly linked to each other via asymmetric 
dependency relationships, with each word being 
the child (or “dependent”) of exactly one other 
word. Figure 3 illustrates two different syntactic 
trees of gndthi seautdén ‘know thyself’ that arise 
under these different formalisms. While a Phrase 
Structure Grammar implicitly encodes the type 
of syntactic relation in its structure (so that sub- 
jects are sisters with VPs and direct objects are 
NP sisters with verbs), a Dependency Grammar 
often includes this label explicitly. 


s 


\ 
4 + 


quothi | 


qnéthi 


OBJ 


seauton 
N 
seauton 


Figure 3: Left: Phrase structure representation of 
gnéthi seautén ‘know thyself’. Right: Labeled 
Dependency Grammar representation of the same. 
Arcs are drawn from heads to their dependents. 


Dependency Grammars deal especially well with 
languages involving relatively free word order 
(which in a Transformational Grammar would 
otherwise involve a high degree of scrambling). 
Figure 4 illustrates this with the first line of Hom- 
er’s Iliad - while the continuity of the phrase 
ménin... Peléiddeo Akhiléos (‘the rage of Achilles, 
the son of Peleus’) is here broken by the words 
deide thea (‘sing, goddess’), Dependency Gram- 
mar allows the syntax to be cleanly represented 
as a set of crossing arcs between the words. 


ATR 


PRED 


TH 
Exp ATI 


pes, 


manin dvide thea Péléiaded Akhiléus 


figure 4; Dependency graph of ménin deide thea 
Péléidded Akhiléas ‘Sing, goddess, of the rage of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus’ (Homer Jt 1.1). Arcs are 
drawn from heads to their dependents. 
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2. TREEBANKS 


While Dependency Grammar itself is a theoreti- 
cal formalism, it is often instantiated in the form 
of datasets known as freebanks. A treebank is a 
large collection of sentences in which the syn- 
tactic relation for every word is made explicit ~ 
where a human has encoded an interpretation 
of the sentence in the form of a linguistic anno- 
tation. Treebanks have been annotated under 
a variety of grammatical frameworks, with the 
most dominant being the Phrase Structure 
Grammar employed by the Penn Treebank of 
English (marcusg4) (containing trees of the form 
shown in Figure 3, left) and the Dependency 
Grammar in use by the Prague Dependency 
Treebank of Czech (Haji¢ 1998) (Figure 3, right). 
While much of the research and labor in tree- 
banks over the past twenty years has focused 
on modern languages such as English, Arabic 
(Hajié et al. 2004; Maamouri et al. 2004) and 
Czech (Hajit 1998), recent scholarship has seen 
the rise of a number of treebanks for histori- 
cal languages as well, including Middle English 
(Kroch and Taylor 2000), Early Modern English 
(Kroch et al. 2004), Old English (Taylor et al. 
2003), Medieval Portuguese (Rocio et al. 2003), 
Ugaritic (Zemanek 2007), Latin (Bamman and 
Crane 2007; Passarotti 2007) and several Indo- 
European translations of the New Testament 
(Haug and Jahndal 2008). 

The largest amount of treebanked data that 
exists now for Ancient Greek comes from the 
Ancient Greek Dependency Treebank (Bam- 
man et al, 200g) at the Perseus Project, which 
currently contains syntactic annotations for the 
complete works of Homer, Hesiod and Aeschy- 
lus, and the PROIEL parallel corpus of the New 
Testament (Haug and Jahndal 2008), in which 
the Greek original is annotated along with trans- 
lations in Latin, Gothic, Armenian and Church 
Slavonic. Both of these projects, along with a 
treebank of Modem Greek (Prokopidis et al. 
2005), are annotated under slightly different 
variants of the Dependency Grammar used by 
the Prague Dependency Treebank (Haji¢ 1998), 
enabling comparison of Greek syntax over a 
period of nearly 3000 years. 


3. USE 


While treebanks were originally developed 
to support computational applications such 
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as grammar induction and automatic syntac- 
tic parsing (+ Computational Linguistics and 
Greek), they provide a major benefit for corpus 
linguistics in acting as a dataset from which to 
measure the syntactic behavior of a language. 
While raw text corpora such as those devel- 
oped by the TLG (http://www.tlg.uci.edu/) and 
the Perseus project (http://www.perseus.tufts. 
edu/) have existed for over 30 years (+ Corpus 
Linguistics and Greek), their utility is restricted 
to phenomena that are evident at the level of 
words, not in the abstract structures that bind 
them. By explicitly encoding that abstract struc- 
ture, treebanks enable a range of research into 
morphosyntax, word order, argument structure 
(+ Argument Clause), and more. 


4. MORPHOSYNTACTIGC SEARCH 


A treebank’s major contribution is that it 
encodes an interpretation of the syntax of a 
sentence, along with a morphological analysis of 
each word. These two together can be combined 
into elaborate searches, allowing individuals 
to find all instances of any particular morpho- 
syntactic construction, such as future less vivid 
conditionals headed by ei, sentences with geni- 
tive absolutes, or sentences with a specific word 
order (such as SVO or SOV). This type of search- 
ing allows us to gather statistical data on usage 
while also locating individual examples for fur- 
ther qualitative analysis. In the example from 
Apollonius Dyscolus above, we might use a tree- 
bank containing a large number of annotated 
sentences to measure the frequency with which 
sémeron ‘today’ modifies participles vs. verbs, 
and the relative placement of such adverbs with 
respect to their heads (appearing either before 
or after them) to help provide evidence for inter- 
pretations of ambiguous sentences. 


5. DISCOVERING SYNTACTIC SIMILARITY 


Other uses for treebanks include research ques- 
tions for which syntax is not a direct, but rather 
an indirect, element. One such class is uncover- 
ing literary allusions — while intertextuality is 
often determined by the presence of similar (or 
exact) words and phrases between two texts, in 
more oblique cases the strongest similarity can 
be found at the level of syntax. Consider, for 
example, the opening lines of Vergil’s Aeneid and 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 
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(2) Arma virumque cano 

‘l sing of arms and the man’ (Aen. 1.1) 
(3) Andra moi énnepe, moitsa 

‘Tell me of the man, o Muse’ (Od. 1.1) 
(4) Ménin deide thea 

‘Sing, goddess, of the rage’ (#U. 1.1) 


énnepe deide 
PRED 
andra moi mousa ménin thed 
on On ExD Ob} ExD 
cana 
PRED 
-que 
COORD 
arma viruni 
OBJ_CO OBJ_CO 


Figure 5: Syntactic trees of the opening of the 
Odyssey, lliad, and Aeneid. 


While there is a semantic similarity in all three 
examples (all three focus on the act of speak- 
ing and in two of the three it is a particular 
man that is spoken about), all three of them 
are most strongly similar by the explicit form of 
their structure. Figure 5 illustrates what these 
three phrases look like when annotated under 
a Dependency Grammar. In all cases, the initial 
phrase (arma/dndra/ménin) is the direct object 
of the sentence predicate (cano/énnepe/deide), 
wherever that happens to appear in the sen- 
tence. In creating a large collection of sentences 
that are annotated in this way, the similarities 
between them - even between sentences that 
are written in different languages — begin to 
emerge. While treebanks may have been devel- 
oped initially to help solve a small set of prob- 
lems, they have come to be used productively in 
a much wider range of research questions. 
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Derivational Morphology 
1, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Derivation 1s an important device for the cre- 
ation of new words from existing words by means 
of suffixes. Thus, from pdlis ‘town’ the word 
(Att.) poli-tés ‘citizen' was derived, and from 
drguros ‘silver (noun) the adjective of material 
argtr-eos ‘made of silver’ (Att., with contraction, 
argurous). 

It was the destiny of some suffixes to become 
obsolete and be no longer productive as a means 
of word formation, while other suffixes took 
their place, or different means to express the 
same were employed. Thus, patronymics in -ios 
were replaced with the genitive of the father’s 
name in most dialects (e.g., Telarndnios Aias 
‘Ajax son of Telamon’ > A/as ho Telaménos), and 
teléeis ‘costly’ (*teles-went-) was superseded by 
the compound adjective polu-telés: the inherited 
1E suffix -went- ‘(amply) provided with...’, still 
productive in + Mycenaean (latest texts ca 1200 
BCE), became unproductive later on. However, 
the distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive suffixes may be of lesser importance 
when one wishes to determine the meaning of a 
word by analyzing its morphological make-up. 


2. TYPES OF SUFFIXES AND OF 
DERIVATIVES 


Suffixes fall into several categories: verbal, 
substantival, adjectival, adverbial. Derivatives 
also fall into different categories, according to 
whether they are derived from verbal stems 
(: deverbatives) or nominal stems (: denomina- 
tives), or (seldom) some other base (e.g. palaios 
‘old’ < adv. pdlai ‘some time ago’). A suffix may 
be zero, which means that, e.g., a nominal stem 
can also be used as a verbal stem, without any 
addition (apart from suffixes for tense, like -s(a)- 
(aor.), -se/o- (fut.), or mood, like -i(é)- (opt.)): 
phulax ‘guard, warder’, stem phulak- > verbal 
stem phulak- ‘watch, guard’ (pres. *phuldk-yo > 
phuldss6, -ttd, aor. e-philaxa [k-s], fut. phuldxo). 
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Here belong many of the so-called + contract 
verbs (nikd-o ‘be victorious, win' < nike ‘victory’, 
timd-6 ‘honor < timé ‘honor’; déld-6 ‘make clear’ 
< délos ‘clear’, eleutherv-6 ‘set free’ < eleutheros 
‘free’), 


2.a. Verbal Suffixes 

Suffixes can be ‘distilled’ from ‘models’, e.g. the 
verbal stem bouleu- (bouleiomai ‘deliberate, dis- 
cuss’, with suffix -eu- < boulé ‘counsel, council’) 
was created after the model of the verbal stem 
basileu-, which derives from the nominal stem 
with zero suffix (basileud ‘be king’ < basileus 
‘king’) - in the case of the verbal stem boulev-, 
there is no word *bouletis to derive it from. Like- 
wise, verbal stems in -id-, -ad- (pres. act. -/20, 
-d26) need not (with zero suffix) derive from 
nominal stems in -id-, -ad-: nomiz6 ‘regard as 
customary, acknowledge, believe’ derives from 
némos ‘custom, law’, and dikdz6 ‘give a judge- 
ment’ from diké ‘judgement, lawsuit’. Verbal 
stems in -ad- often (but far from always) derive 
from nouns ending in (nom. sing.) -@ /-é or 
-d; e.g., beside dikdzd < dike, mentioned above, 
also anankdzo ‘coerce, compel’ < ananke ‘neces- 
sity’, doxdzo ‘suppose, imagine’ < déxa ‘opinion, 
reputation’, thaumdzo ‘be surprized, marvel’ < 
thatima ‘wonder, marvel’, onomdzo ‘name, term’ 
< dnoma ‘name, word, term’; on the other hand, 
there is also atimazé ‘dishonor, show no respect’ 
< dtimos ‘dishonored’, hetoimdz6 ‘prepare, get 
ready’ < hetoimos ‘ready’. In the process, stem- 
final vowels of nouns and adjectives, as they 
appear in the nom. sing. (without the ending 
-s or -n, if there is one) are dropped before 
-eu-, -id-, -ad-: boul[é]-eu-, nom[o]-id-, dik[é]-ad-, 
onom[a]-ad-, hetuim[o]-ad-. Apart from these 
three suffixes, verbal suffixes usually are tense- 
markers (e.g., -isk- in pres. heur-isk-o ‘find’, but 
aor. héur-or). 


2.b, Adjectival Suffixes 

Among the adjectival suffixes, -i0- and -ikd- have 
a rather general value ‘pertaining to’. The first, 
-io-, is found in ethnic + adjectives like Korin- 
thios ‘Corinthian’, and in patronymic adjectives 
(Myc., Aeol., Hom.) like Poidntios huids ‘son of 
Poeas'. From the sth c. BCE on, -ikd- became 
very productive, for instance in grammatical, 
philosophical, and other technical vocabu- 
lary: grammatike (sc. tékhné ‘art') ‘grammar’; 
onomastiké, geniké, dotiké, aitiatike, kletiké (sc. 
ptdsis ‘case’; + Case (ptésis), Ancient Theories of ) 
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‘nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, voca- 
tive’; Aaristiké, hupotaktiké, euktiké, prostaktiké 
(sc. énklisis ‘mood’; + Mood (énklisis), Ancient 
Theories of ) ‘indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative’; analutikds ‘analytical’, poiétikés 
‘poetic’. Many of these -ikd- derivatives end in 
-tikés; forms like (masc.) onomastikds, dotikés, 
horistikés originally follow the model ‘verbal adj. 
in -tés + -ikd- > -t[o]-ikd-’, poiétikds (and more 
evidently nautikds) the model ‘word denoting a 
male person occupying himself with something 
/ +agent noun in -tés + -ikd- > -t/é]-ikd-’. On 
the basis of such models -tikds developed as a 
prolific autonomous suffix, which came also to 
be used when there was no base word in -tds or 
-tes (cf. Chantraine 1933:394—396). Adjectives of 
material were derived with the suffixes -eos (Att., 
with contraction, -ous) and -inos, e.g. kAhriseos/ 
khrusois ‘golden’ < khrusds ‘gold’, xilinos 
‘wooden’ < xulon ‘wood’, Another adjectival suf- 
fix, -went- (-ent- after loss of w) ‘(richly) provided 
with’, was productive in Mycenaean (e.g. fem. 
tork’id-wessa ‘decorated with spirals’, said of a 
vessel; neut. wordo-wen ‘perfumed with rose pet- 
als’, said of oil), but by the time of Homer -ent- 
was a poetic archaism (e.g. khari-eis, -essd, -en 
‘graceful’; often -dent-, as in tkhthu-deis ‘rich in 
fish’). The poetic character of kharieis is evident 
in + Attic, where the fem. form has -essa with 
un-Attic -ss- (Att.: ft). The scarce relics of forma- 
tions in -(o)ent- in Class. Att. refer to food, e.g. 
melitoitta (< melit-detta, sc. mdza ‘cake’) ‘honey- 
cake’, oinolitta (< oind-etta, sc, maza) ‘wine-cake’, 
sésamous (sc. plakois ‘cake') ‘sesame-cake’, 


2c. Substantival Suffixes 

Many deverbative nouns have a suffix begin- 
ning with -é-, the most important being: + action 
nouns in -tis (usually -sis, with assibilation ti > 
si; spreading from Att.-Ion. to Dor. dialects) and 
agent nouns in -ter, -tor, and -tés (st declension, 
Att.-Ion.; elsewhere -tas). The verbal adjectives 
of Greek, -tds (‘[which can be} x-ed, x-able’) 
and -téos (‘which must be x-ed’), also comprise 
deverbative ¢. The ¢-suffixes appear to be old 
(IE); they are also attested for Sanskrit, Latin 
and other IE languages; cf, Lat. action nouns 
in -ti-o, agent nouns in -tor, pf. ptc. in -tus. The 
action nouns in -sis (in a broad sense; sometimes 
concrete instead of + abstract nouns) enjoyed 
a great popularity, not least in scientific prose 
authors (e.g. Aristotle). Examples are found from 
Myc. onwards, e.g. Myc. apiidosis ‘delivery’ (apu- 
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= Att. apo-; do-/do- ‘give’); Hom.+ pdsis ‘drink’ 
(verbal root po-/pd- ‘drink'); po/esis ‘creation (of 
verse), poetry’ (poiéd, poié- 'make’), lusis ‘solu- 
tion’ (/u- ‘loosen’), etc. The suffixes -tér and -tor 
typically differ in two respects: in origin, -tér 
is added to an unaccented zero-grade (‘short’) 
verbal root, whereas -tor is added to an accented 
full-grade (‘long’) root: dotér (gen. dotéros) and 
dotor (gen. détéros) ‘giver’. Originally, accord- 
ing to Benveniste (1948:28-56), -t6r simply 
referred to the performer of an action, whereas 
-tér referred to a functionary. More complex 
instances of agent nouns in -tér are based on 
verbal stems that are themselves derived, e.g. 
dikastér ‘member of a jury’ (Att.-Ion. dikastés) 
< dikdzo ‘give a judgement’ < dike ‘judgement’. 
In Att.-Ion,, -tér was ousted by -tés (< -tas), 
apart from a few names of instruments (uten- 
sils), e.g. kratér ‘mixing-bowl' (for ‘instrument as 
performer’, cf. Eng. sprinkler). Traces of the older 
situation (with -tér) can be found in related 
words, e.g. locality words in -ter-ion beside agent 
nouns in. -tés (bouleutérion ‘council-chamber ~ 
bouleutés ‘councillor’, dikastérion ‘court of jus- 
tice’ ~ dikastés ‘judge’). To the exclusion of -tér, 
-tés (‘... man’) is used in denominatives: nauités 
‘sailor’ < nats ‘ship’, polités ‘citizen’ < polis ‘city, 
town’. In a similar way, -eus (fem. -eid; detached 
from Pre-Gk words like basiletis ‘king’, basi- 
leia ‘queen’) is used; khalketis ‘(bronze-)smith’ 
< khalkos ‘bronze’, hiereus ‘priest’, hiéreia ‘priest- 
ess’ < (neut. plur.) Aiera ‘sacrifices, rites’. 

Nouns denoting a quality are derived from 
adjectives by means ofa ‘quality suffix’ (‘... ness’): 
(fem.) -tés (Att-Ion., elsewhere -tds; stem -tét-/- 
tat-), e.g. poidtés ‘quality’ < poios ‘of what kind?’, 
hosidtés ‘piety’ < hédsios ‘pious’, or -stiné, e.g. 
dikaiosuné ‘righteousness’ < dikaios ‘righteous’; 
from nouns: -e/a@ (often connected with a verb 
in -eo), e.g. douleia ‘slavery’ (beside douleio 
‘be a slave’; both from doiilos ‘slave’), andreia 
‘manliness, courage’ (< anér, gen. andr-ds). From 
adjectives in -és, Att. has abstract nouns in -eid 
(other dialects -e/d, Ion.-eié), e.g. aléthés ‘true’ > 
alétheia ‘truth’; similarly abstract nouns in -oid, 
e.g. aS nouns in -noid (other dialects -noid, lon. 
-noié) ‘-mindedness' beside adjectives in -nous 
(with contraction, from -noos) ‘-minded’. 

Finally, two neuter deverbative suffixes 
should be mentioned: -es- (nom./acc./voc. sing. 
-0s) and -ma(t-). Examples of the former are 
génos ‘race, family’ (gen- ‘be born’), télos ‘fulfil- 
ment’ (te/- ‘carry out, fulfill’), théros ‘summer 
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(ther- 'be(come) hot’), etc.; examples of the lat- 
ter are grdmma ‘picture; letter’ (graph- ‘draw; 
write’), dérma ‘skin’ (der- ‘flay’), dma ‘eye’ (ap- 
‘see’), etc. 


3. THE CALAND SUFFIXES 


A number of the suffixes dealt with (and some 
other) occur together in a system described 
by the Dutch indologist Willem Caland, called 
after him Caland suffixes: adj. pos. in -u- or 
-(e)ro-, comp. in -(iJon-, sup. in -isto-, neuter 
noun in -es- (type génos), adv. in -d, ist member 
af compounds in -i- beside adj. in -ro-. Exam- 
ples: takhiis ‘fast’, quick’, rapid’ — comp. thasson 
(Att. thatton), sup. tdkhistos — neuter noun tdk- 
hos ‘speed, rapidity’ — adv. tdkha ‘quickly, rap- 
idly; perhaps’; aiskhrés ‘shameful, ugly — comp. 
aiskhion, sup. aiskhistos — neuter noun aiskhos 
‘shame, ugliness’. Derivation according to this 
system, inherited from IE, is not compelling; for 
instance, new forms of the degrees of compari- 
son may compete with or replace older ones, e.g. 
bathus ‘deep’ — comp. bathiiteros, sup. bathiita- 
tos, alongside the Caland forms bathion (Dor. 
bdassén), bathistos. 
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Derveni Papyrus 


A carbonized papyrus-rol] found in 1962 near 
Derveni, a site about 10 km northwest of Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, among the debris from a funeral 
pyre that had been strewn over the slabs cover- 
ing a tomb. The tomb has been dated to the end 
of the 4th or the beginning of the 3rd c. BCE, the 
terminus ante quem for the papyrus, whose script 
can be cautiously dated to between 340 and 320 
BCE (Kouremenos et al. 2006:8-9). 
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Derveni Papyrus, Column IX. Source: 

Th, Kouremenos, G.M. Parassogiou and K. Tsantsano- 
glou. 2006. The Derveni Papyrus, Edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus 

dei papiri filosofici greci e latini 13. Florence. 


Derveni Papyrus, Column X. Source: Th. Kouremenos, 
G.M. Paradssoglou and K. Tsantsanoglou. 2006, The 
Derveni Papyrus. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary. Studi e testi per il corpus dei papiri 
fulosofici greci e latini 13. Florence. 


The papyrus, the oldest Greek manuscript found 
to date, preserves substantial parts of a hith- 
erto unknown prose work by an unidentifiable 
author. It is a detailed and fanciful allegoresis 
of a hexametric poem ascribed to the mythical 
singer and sage Orpheus. The poem, a theagony, 
is interpreted by the author as a coded cos- 
mology built on the same general principles 
as the physical theories advanced in the wake 
of Parmenides of Elea by Empedocles of Acra- 
gas, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the atomists, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia (Kouremenos et 
al. 2006:28-45). Such a work can be plausibly 
assumed to have been composed in the 2nd 
half of the 5th or at the beginning of the 4th c. 
BCE. We have no way of knowing if it contin- 
ued in one or more rolls or what the purpose of 
the allegoresis might have been. The author’s 
Greek belongs to the Ionic-Attic dialectal group. 
In the surviving fragments of the work some 
prominent Ionic features are unexceptionally 
preferred over their Attic alternatives, but there 
is a remarkable inconsistency with regard to 
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other features, occasionally even in the same 
line or sentence, whereas, on the other hand, 
there are quite a few instances of unexceptional 
adherence to Attic usage (see Kouremenos et al. 
2006:11-14). Among the prominent Ionic features 
consistently present in the surviving parts of 
the text are: -ss- for Att. -tt-; ginesthai/ginoskein 
for Att. gignesthai ‘become'’/gigndskein ‘know’. 
But we find -é and -d after 7, e and é (> Attic 
Reversion); uncontracted as well as contracted 
-ea; eon and on (masc. ptc. ‘being’); o-stem dat. 
pl. -oisin and -ois; a-stem gen, pl. -eon, possibly 
-On, too; én occurs only once, but the Att. edn 
‘if’ might occur in an unplaced fragment. Nota- 
ble unexceptional deviations from strict Ionic 
include; mdnos, not modnos ‘alone’; héneken, not 
heineken ‘on account of’; aei, not aiei ‘always’; 
adelphé, not adelphee ‘sister’; thaumdzein, not 
thomdzein ‘wonder, marvel’. The author's style is 
informal and careless, its most prominent char- 
acteristic being the very frequent use of asyn- 
deton. Irrespective of the author's identity or 
his/her real intent, the main interest of the work 
lies in the fact that its discovery in the Derveni 
papyrus reveals a hitherto unsuspected though 
insolubly puzzling offshoot of the 5th c. BCE 
Parmenidean revolution in cosmology. 
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THEOKRITOS KOUREMENOS 


Desideratives 


Desideratives are secondary derivatives from 
verbal and nominal roots displaying stems con- 
sisting of two thematic formants (i) -i-d and (ii) 
-s-ei. Both are documented already in Homer 
(Iliad): glauk-i-d-ei ‘glares fiercely’ (of a lion), 
op-s-ei-6 ‘I wish to see’ (based on the sigmatic 
future dp-s-omai ‘I will see’). Their lists are avail- 
able in Schwyzer (1939-1950:732 and 789). 

i. A closer look at those formed by -i-a 
allows us to distinguish two closely related sub- 
categories: 


- those expressing strong desire or emotions 
(Schwyzer’s “krankhafter Trieb") 
— those describing bodily conditions: 


ia. 


khézét-i-a-6 ‘to be eager khéz-6 ‘to ease oneself’ 
to ease oneself’ 

binet-i-d-0 ‘to want to 
copulate’ 

onet-i-a-o ‘to be eager 
to buy’ 


biné-6 ‘copulate’ 


onet-ds ‘bought’ 


i.b. 


ophthalm-i-a-6 ‘to have 
diseased eyes’ 

6khr-(i)-d-6 ‘to be pale’ 

eruthr-i-d-0 ‘to be apt to 


ophthalm-i-a 
‘ophthalmia’ 
6khr-d-s ‘pale’ 
eruthr-ds ‘red’ 


blush’ 

lith-i-d-6 ‘to suffer from  lith-os ‘stone’ 
stone’ 

ilingido ‘to be(come) _—_flingos ‘vertigo’ 
dizzy’ 


splén-i-d-6 ‘to have an 
enlarged spleen’ 


splén ‘spleen’ 


There are also formations in -a (phon-d-6 ‘to 
be murderous’ versus phon-eu-0 ‘to kill’) or the 
formants -i-d can be added to the stem of the 
sigmatic future (klau-s-i-d-6 ‘to desire to weep’) 
as in to thurion klausidi ‘the door is like to weep’ 
(Aristophanes). 

Some examples for (ii) include dra-s-ei-ei ‘he 
is going to do’ (Sophocles) versus drd-s-ei ‘he 
will do’; gela-s-el-ei ‘he is ready to laugh’ (Plato) 
versus geld-s-e-tai ‘he will laugh’. In the later 
language this formation (called ‘Doric future’) 
was understood as possessing simple future time 
reference: klau-s-ei-tai ‘he will weep’ (next to the 
ordinary sigmatic future Alau-s-e-tai). Outside 
Attic and Ionic this formation is found above all 
in + Doric dialects: ‘strict’ Doric (Crete) prak-s-i- 
omen ‘we will do’ (Attic prak-s-o-men), speu-s-i-6 
‘T will hurry’ (Attic speu-s-é-4 < “speud-s-é-0), 
‘mild’ Doric (Rhodes) apo-do-s-ei-nti ‘they will 
give back’ (Attic do-s-oil-si < *do-s-é-o-nti) with 
repressive (eo > fo) and progressive height + dis- 
similation (eo > eu), respectively, see Bubenik 
(1983:65-8). 

The category of desideratives is also well 
developed in Indo-Aryan, but, in spite of cer- 
tain morphological resemblances, Indo-Aryan 
and Hellenic developed this category indepen- 
dently. In Indo-Aryan the desiderative is formed 
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by partial + reduplication of the root (always 
accented) and the sigmatic suffix is sometimes 
preceded by -i; e.g. piba-ti ‘he drinks’, desider- 
ative pi-pa-sa-ti ‘he wishes to drink’; jtv-ati ‘he 
lives’, jt-jev-isa-ti ‘he wants to live’; hdn-ti ‘he kills’, 
jt-ghan-sa-ti ‘he wishes to kill’. The simple future 
is formed with the suffix -syd: pd-syd-ti ‘he will 
drink’, jev-isya-ti ‘he will live’, han-isyd-ti ‘he will 
kill’. The relationship and the historical devel- 
opment of all these forms (along with the sub- 
junctive of the sigmatic aorist) are not so clear. 
Purely formally, the (unproductive) s-presentia 
could have been their starting point (hép-s-6 
‘to boil’, afék-s-d ‘to defend’, cf. Skt. sro-s-ati ‘he 
hears’, ar-s-ati ‘it flows’, Hitt. ar-s-tsi ‘it flows’). 
They were thematized to provide a base for the 
subjunctive of the aorist and further extended by 
the suffix -io (hence the future in *-sio > -sya in 
Indo-Aryan; or starting from thematic *-se-io to 
create the Doric future in *s-ei-o (> s-i-o or-s-e-u). 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Determiners 


A noun by itself denotes a concept (> Noun 
(onoma), Ancient Theories of ); as such, it does 
not have a referent. In order for it to refer to one 
or more entities, an extra operation is in order: 
this operation is sometimes called ‘actualization’ 
or ‘specification’. Across languages, it tends to 
be realized by means of operators that are called 
‘determiners’, though they are not always obliga- 
tory. Once the noun is specified, it can function 
as an argument. Note that there is also another, 
more extensive definition of determiner, not 
adopted here: for some scholars (Biraud 1991), 
a determiner is everything that bears on the 
noun, including the modifiers such as + adjec- 
tives and adnominal + genitives. Although they 
may be involved in the specification of the refer- 
ence (Bakker 2009:225), they do not suffice to 
effect that specification, and without a further 
operation their adjunction to the noun forms a 
complex but not referential expression (+ Noun 
Phrase). 


DESIDERATIVES 


In Ancient Greek, there are many such opera- 
tors, though the various systems may differ to 
various extents. Here, we will discuss only Classi- 
cal Greek (hereafter CG) in detail; some remarks 
will be made on Homeric Greek at the end. 


1. DETERMINERS, (IN)DEFINITENESS 
AND GENERICITY 


A crucial split is that of definiteness vs. indef- 
initeness. CG possesses a definite determiner 
that is referred to as the ‘definite article’: fo, 
hé, té (+ Definiteness/Definite Article). Unlike 
in English, in CG this article tends to co-occur 
with the other definite determiners and even 
with some > quantifiers. Moreover, it defines a 
syntactic domain in which the other determin- 
ers can or cannot appear depending on their 
characteristics. 

Bare (non-articular) nouns can have different 
interpretations. In the first place they can be 
non-referential, for example in predicative use 
(+ Predicative Constituents), in verbal expres- 
sions such as dexian diddnai ‘give the right hand 
(greeting) (for more examples, see Fernandez 
Garrido 2000:475—476). A second interpretation 
is indefiniteness. The third is definiteness, appli- 
cable to the bare noun only in very specific 
cases: it is limited to certain nouns that do not 
necessarily need a definite article because they 
have a unique referent. This is the case for Aélios 
‘sun’, selené ‘moon’ (see, e.g., Aristoph. Nub. 754), 
and for proper names. A similar case is that 
of + abstract nouns. Abstract nouns like areté 
‘virtue’ can be used with or without the definite 
article and still be interpreted as definite (see 
Sansone 1993). In cases where the definite article 
is not necessary for the noun to be interpreted 
as definite, its use is pragmatically motivated. 
Though this is still a matter of research, some 
interesting results have been achieved in the 
studies previously mentioned: for example, a 
proper name tends to be articular if used a 
second time in a text, thus indicating that the 
noun becomes the = topic of (a portion of) the 
text. The last case is constituted by nouns used 
in generic contexts, i.e., as kind names. Classical 
Greek allows for bare as well as articular singular 
and plural nouns to be used in generic sentences 
(Napoli 2009:585-587). There is debate about 
whether bare nouns used as kind names have a 
null article (Guardiano 2012). 
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The articular noun phrase (NP) is said to be 
“definite”. Definiteness seems to be a bundle 
of features (uniqueness, maximality, previous 
knowledge), though attempts have been made 
to reduce them to a single notion such as famil- 
iarity or identifiability (for details see Lyons 1999, 
Bakker 2009:153, Napoli 2009). Despite this inter- 
pretation, it has been noticed that the definite 
article may in some cases play only a syntactic 
role. For example, Sansone (1993) mentions the 
example fas meth’ hugietas kai tod sophronein 
(hédonds) ‘those (pleasures) which are united 
with health and self-restraint’ (Pl. Phlb. 63¢e), 
where the latter article is “simply serving to give 
the infinitive a case-prefix” (as noted by Gilder- 
sleeve in his grammar (1911 §567)). 


2. A SYNTACTICALLY SPECIAL 
DETERMINER: THE ARTICLE 


As for its syntax, the definite article occupies 
a special position in the Greek NP, as clearly 
shown by Biraud (1991). It does not commute 
with anything, but creates a domain within 
which noun modifiers can occur, such as the 
adjective iskhuron in toiton ton iskhuron theon 
‘this strong god’ (Aristoph. Plut. 946), and outside 
which other terms bearing on the NP are found, 
such as the demonstrative tozton in the same 
example. The noun and its intemal modifiers 
form a phrase that is selected by a determiner: 
Art [modifiers+N]. This phrase can in turn be 
modified or selected by a determiner such as a 
demonstrative and form a more complex phrase. 
The structure of Aristophanes’ example is there- 
fore: [towton [ton [iskhuron [theon| ||}. 
Moreover, the CG article can turn anything 
into an NP argument, including entire + clauses 
such as an + infinitive clause, as in example (1). 


(1) té proeidénai ge ton thedn td méllon kai td 
prosémainein héi bouletai 
‘(In regard to) God's foreknowledge of the 
future (lit. ‘(In regard to) the fact that the god 
foreknows ...') and his forewarning thereof 
to whomsoever he will’ (Xen. Ap. 13) 


In this case it is the article that defines the behav- 
ior of the entire phrase with regard to its selec- 
tor. This is a property of heads. This and the fact 
that the article has the NP as its domain have led 
some scholars to think that in a phrase like ton 
iskhuron theon the maximal phrase is headed by 
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tén and not by thedn. The NP headed by thedn is 
selected by the determiner, as defended for the 
English NP in a very popular dissertation (Abney 
1987) and for Greek by Guardiano (2012), among 
others. The structure of the Greek NP would 
therefore he [DP [NP]]. But the structure [DP Art 
[NP]] does not account for all cases. CG offers 
some challenges to syntactic theories that build 
too much on constituency. A modified DP can 
be discontinuous, a phenomenon referred to as 
hyperbaton and extensively addressed in Devine 
and Stephens (2000). In ten tot agathoii eikénu 
éthaus ‘the semblance of the good character’ (PI. 
Resp. 4oib), moving the sequence tow agathoti to 
the left of eikdna breaks the constituent [DP tua 
[NP agathoi éthous]}. Devine and Stephens pro- 
pose two explanations. The first is that the struc- 
ture of the DP tot agathow éthous contains a null 
head, as in [DP to@ [NP agathoti N\]}, to which 
a non-referential noun is adjained or apposed. 
The second concerns in particular those occur- 
rences where a verb surfaces inside the DP: 
the sequence V+N could undergo a reconstnic- 
tion and the sequence Art+Modifier could be 
reinterpreted as an adverbial adjoined to the V 
(+ Adverbial Constituents). 

In fact, the first hypothesis goes back to Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus (Lallot I 139-140 (A 135)), who 
segmented fo logios anthropos ‘the eloquent 
man’ as [[Ao légios] [anthrdépos]] rather than [ho 
[dégios dnthrdpos|), if Basset’s (2006) interpre- 
tation is correct. S. Bakker (2009) speaks of an 
articular modifier in the same terms in this case, 
as in aner ho ton némon theis tottton ‘a/the man 
who proposed this law’ (Aristoph. Nub. 1421) or 
in anthropos ho logios, thus implicitly paralleling 
[[ho légios] [anthropos|] and [[dnthrapos| [ho 
ldgios}]. The ideas of + apposition and null head 
are also put forward in structures such as [[ho 
anthropos] [ho agathdés N]}. 

Unfortunately, the apposition interpretation 
does not account for (2): 


(2) hoi mén khrénoi tés hairéseos [...] kai ta ton 
presbeusdnion ondmata en tois démost(ois 
anagégraptai grammasi 
‘The dates of the appointments [...] and the 
names of the ambassadors are registered in 
the public archives’ (Aeschin. Leg. 58) 


Even if en tois démosiois is given a null nomi- 
nal head, the structure [en [[tois démosiois N} 
[graémmasi}}} fails to allow a movement of en 
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tois démosiois to the left without breaking the 
constituent. Further research is definitely in 
order here, if one wants to maintain the con- 
stituency approach. 

The numerous possibilities of positions 
(before/after the noun, adjacent or not) provide 
CG with many nuances. S. Bakker (2009) has 
studied these nuances, particularly in relation 
to the different modifiers. [t is worth quoting an 
entire passage here: 


While the latter [non articular modifiers] only 
serve to fulfill the basic function of a modifier, i.e. 
modifying the head of the phrase (whether or not 
with the intention to make the referent identifi- 
able), the former [articular modifiers] undertake 
the additional task of singling out the intended 
referent by answering the question ‘which x is 
referred to?’. By the information they pravide these 
modifiers separate the intended referent from other 
available entities that satisfy the description of the 
noun, One might say that whereas non-articular 
modifiers characterize the referent, articular ones 
specify the reference. (Bakker 2009:225). 


This idea is similar, though not equivalent, to 
that developed in Biraud (1991). 


3. DEMONSTRATIVES 


As previously mentioned, the definite article 
and the position D define an internal and an 
external domain. Only items appearing in the 
external domain are able to actualize a noun, i.e., 
are endowed with the role of determiner. This 
includes demonstratives and some quantifiers. 
They can precede or follow the DP (see toditon in 
the aforementioned example of Aristoph. Plut. 
and ho kindunos hoiitos ‘this danger' (Lys. 34.9)). 
They can also be disjoint. Several syntactic struc- 
tures have been put forward to explain these 
phenomena. These determiners may either 
project their own phrase [DemP [DP [NP]]] or 
be apposed to the DP [{[DemP] [DP]]. Both 
hypotheses account easily for the cases of post- 
position of the demonstrative and of disjunc- 
tion. Parenti (1997) opts for the latter hypothesis, 
building on cross-linguistic data. Across lan- 
guages three patterns are observed (see Diessel 
1999:57-74): 


— Demonstratives are both determiners and 
+ pronouns. (German) 

— Demonstratives must show up with a nominal 
head, i.e., are only determiners. (Ainu) 
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— Demonstratives cannot show up with a nomi- 
nal head, i.e., are only pronouns. (Tuscarora) 


Greek could illustrate the last pattem. Such an 
interpretation would accord well with the capac- 
ity of CG to have NPs apposed to a pronoun, as in 
[[tois loipois| [hémin]] (Dem. Or. 21.112), lit. ‘for 
us the rest’ (‘for us who are left’). 

Another point is the semantic interpretation 
of both the co-occurrence of some determiners 
with the definite article and the position of the 
quantifier (sometimes before, sometimes after 
the definite article). A careful analysis could 
provide new insight for the debate in formal 
semantics about whether generalized quantifi- 
ers select for two predicates or for an entity and 
a predicate (i.e, whether they are of the type 
<<e, t> <<e, t>, t>> or of the type <e <<e, t>, t>>; 
see Giannakidou 2004). CG does not seem ta he 
uniform in this respect, for oligos necessarily 
follows the article, whereas pds can precede or 
follow, depending on its status (see below). 

As for the interpretation of the co-occurrence 
of the article with demonstratives, two opposite 
positions are tenable: on the one hand, the arti- 
cle is redundant and then expletive; on the other 
hand, the article and the demonstrative each 
carry different information (Fernandez Garrido 
2000:467). That is why a noun could (very rarely) 
appear with a demonstrative and without an 
article (as in + Ionic, a dialect related to + Attic, 
gunaika tautén (Hdt. 1.115.6)). 

Be that as it may, demonstratives do provide 
information. CG has three demonstratives (héde, 
hoitos, ekeinos) that have both exophoric (deic- 
tic) and endophoric (discourse-internal) usages. 
In the deictic usages, Adde and ekeinos pose no 
problems of interpretation: hdde is proximal and 
ekeinos distal (following Diessel’s 1999 classifi- 
cation), They are traditionally tied to a person, 
Adde characterizing what is in the sphere of 
the speaker, and ekeinos what is absent, thus 
referring to the third person. Assumptions 
about Aoiitos are more doubtful. If it is parallel 
with the other two, it should be medial and in 
the sphere of the hearer. It is, however, rather 
neutral, ie., it designates without any further 
information (+ Pronouns; Deixis; + Anaphoric 
Processes). 

The deictic > particle -i can be added when 
the referent is present, as in Aristoph. Ach. 908, 
where the appearance of Nicarchus nearby on 
the stage allows the speaker to use hodi: 
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(3) kal mén hodi Nikarkhos érkhetai phanén 
‘Hah! here we have Nicarchus, who comes to 
denounce you’ 


The particle -¢ is accompanied by a gesture 
of the speaker towards the designated refer- 
ent, which explains why it is rare with ekeinos 
(Biraud iggiigi-. It has been argued that this 
particle - is the same -i as in the primary ver- 
bal endings, as in Aistém-i ‘I (am) stand(ing)’. 
In the endophoric usages, hdde seems to be 
able to refer only to what follows (cataphoric 
usage), hoittos to both what precedes (anaphoric 
usage) and what follows. Ekeinos also seems to 
have cataphoric usages, but its behavior is still 
poorly understood (see the entry + Deixis and 
Biraud 1991:172-192 for further detail), Demon- 
stratives are alsa of use in information packag- 
ing. A demonstrative hdde or hoittos often signals 
a topic-shift (which seems to have been the role 
of ha, hé t6 in Homer before it became an article 
(as per Basset 2006)). 


4. QUANTIFIERS AND WH-TERMS 


As for quantifiers, the situation is even more 
puzzling, as some of them are in the domain of 
the article (hoi oligo), while others can be inside 
or outside, or even appear without any article. 
Hence we find each of the following three: pantes 
hoi dndres, hoi pantes andres and pantes andres 
‘all men’. This means that not all quantifiers are 
able to actualize, and therefore not all quantifiers 
are determiners. Another speculative position 
would be that the sequence [article+quantifier] 
is restructured as a complex determiner, a situ- 
ation also arguable for the possessives which 
occur with the article: ho emds pater ‘my father’ 
(Pl. Euthphr. 4a). + Numerals follow the article, if 
the NP is definite; heis is special in that it means 
both ‘one’ and ‘a single one’. 

Some items pose specific questions. The 
indefinite tis shares with the demonstratives the 
property of preceding or following the noun, as 
well as of being able to be disjoint, but differs 
from them in that its relation to the noun is not 
mediated through another item. Note that this is 
expected, given that the expected item would be 
the indefinite article, which does not exist in CG: 
fis is used only as a specific indefinite or in gen- 
eral sentences (ei fis ...‘if someone’), but cannot 
be non-specific as in the sentence Mary wants to 
marry a Canadian, but she does not know any. 
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As for the wh-terms, two items deserve atten- 
tion: tis and Ads (the third item Adstis being 
syntactically even more poorly known). With 
tis the noun tends to move up to the left of the 
clause (4), whereas it tends to remain in situ with 
hos (5). 


(4) toi d’ éphexin, 6 mdtaie, tata dran se botile- 
tai; tina préphasin ékhén? 

‘But, poor fellow, what is his aim? What is 
his object?’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 339) 

(5) kataphordi dé mdlista kal hén eipe préphasin 
ou komisas tas nails 
‘But what convicts him most clearly is the 
excuse that he put forward for not bringing 
the ships’ (Thuc. 8.87.5) 


Hés seems to be used when the referent or the 
property of the referent that the clause denotes 
is identifiable (furthermore, in lonic, the definite 
article can be used as a relative term). If not, tis/ 
hdstis is used in interrogative or in = relative 
clauses. Note that tis and tis are homonymous, 
except for the accent. 


5. THE HOMERIC SYSTEM 


In Homeric Greek, the system is quite differ- 
ent, due to the fact that ho, hé, té does not play 
the role of definite article. This means that any 
bare noun can be a priori definite. As for the 
demonstratives hdde, houtos, and ekeinos, they 
behave as in Classical Greek, although they do 
not show up with fo, he, td but bear directly 
on the noun (Monro 1891 §249-251; Chantraine 
1963 §251-254). Nonetheless, part of their future 
endophoric usages is held by ho, hé, té (Monro 
1891 §251), whose functions in Homer are quite 
different from its functions in Classical Greek. 
Nouns, including definite nouns, can appear 
without a determiner in Homer, The occurrence 
of some nouns with fo, hé, td is not, however, 
to be accounted for by the coexistence of scv- 
eral chronological layers; ho, hé, to serves in 
most cases rather as a demonstrative pronoun or 
determiner, whose uses show that it is involved 
in a grammaticalization process towards its role 
as definite article in Classical Greek. Its use as a 
pronoun probably came first, and an apposition 
of the noun to the pronoun must be assumed 
to be the first step before ho, he, té could func- 
tion as a proper determiner. Although ho, hé, td 
is described as demonstrative, its deictic value 
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survives only in the demonstrative Ad-de; other- 
wise, it displays only endophoric values (Monro 
18g1 §256). Another clue to this grammaticaliza- 
tion is that ho, fé, td seems to be used as a full 
(non-demonstrative) article in some examples, 
although it is optional even in these cases. Rather 
than actualizing a definite noun, it plays a prag- 
matic role, As put by Monro (1891 §259; §264): 
“the Homeric Article contrasts, the Attic Article 
defines”. [t is even compatible with an indef- 
nite interpretation, as in tows dllous ‘certain oth- 
ers’ (Hom, //. 15.67). It marks a topic-shift or a 
focal contrast (Monro 1891 §259; Chantraine 1963 
§240). The latter use is actually clear from its 
high frequency with adjectives meaning “a dis- 
tinction, an opposition” (Chantraine 1963 §242, 
cf. Monro 1891 §260) such as allos (Hom. /L 2.665 
apedésan gar hoi allot ‘for the others threatened 
him’). The neuter fd can also be followed by 
an epexegetic infinitive, thus foreshadowing the 
substantivized infinitive (see 10 phuldassein in 
Hom. Od. 20.52), albeit fé and the infinitive need 
not be adjacent (see Hom, //, 17.407). The gram- 
maticalization process may have come to an end 
in the substantivization of adverbials as in ton 
dpisthen ‘those whom we left behind’ (Hoin. Od. 
u.66). The frequent use of the article with cer- 
tain nouns (gérdn ‘old man’, anax ‘leader’, ete.) 
remains largely unexplained (Monro 18y1 § 261.3; 
Chantraine 1963 §243) (+ Epic Diction). 
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RICHARD FAURE 


Developments in Medieval and 
Modern Greek 


1. OVERALL DESCRIPTION AND 
PERIODIZATION 


Scholars studying the post-classical history of 
Greek often remark on its unbroken unity, which 
allows one to treat all its diachronic phases 
and geographical varieties as manifestations of 
essentially the same language (e.g. Browning 
1983:vii; Eideneier 1999:19-21; Adrados 2010). 
This (appearance of) unity and the remarkable 
conservatism of Gk. is at least partly due, as 
Horrocks (2010:2-4) makes clear, to the diglossic 
history of the language from Hellenistic times 
onwards. Differences of register (high vs. low) 
existed of course already in Ancient Greek, but 
it was during the Koine period that a conscious 
and growing distanciation between the model 
language of the classical period and everyday 
spoken language (- Written versus Spoken 
Language) became really entrenched, initiated 
by the + Atticist movement. This rift between 
a high literary and administrative varicty on 
the one hand and low colloquial varieties vn the 
other continued and widened throughout the 
Middle Ages, and was not resolved until mod- 
em times, Thus the linguistic difference that 
exists between non-literary colloquial + papyri 
and Hellenistic literature (+ Hellenistic Literary 
Prose) during the Koine period is mirrored in the 
difference between vernacular texts and learned 
archaizing Byzantine literature and theology in 
the Medieval period, as well as between the ‘low’ 
language variety dimotiki and the ‘high’ variety 
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katharevousa (purist) in the Modern period. The 
parallel existence of the two varieties and the 
strong presence of the high variety in everyday 
life (through the medium of writing and educa- 
tion, as well as through religion), together with 
the diachronic international prestige of classical 
civilization, entailed that the linguistic history 
and evolution of ‘real’, ‘living’ Greek was always 
influenced and inhibited by past forms of the 
language. 

Concomitantly, Greek spelling has remained 
extremely conservative: it is essentially 
unchanged since 403 BCE (the Euclidean Spell- 
ing Reform; + Adoption of the fonic Alphabet 
in Attica), something that effectively masks the 
fundamental + phonological changes (+ Pho- 
nology (Survey)) that have taken place between 
Ancient and Mod, Gk., such as the fricativiza- 
tion (-+Spirantization) of voiced (— Voicing) 
and aspirated stops (+ Consonants), the loss of 
quantity distinctions (+ Length) and - pitch 
+accentuation, and the ~ monophthongiza- 
tion of + diphthongs. Examples: ypagw = Anc. 
Gk. [grap*a:] and Mod. Gk. ['yrafo} ‘write (1sg.)’, 
maitet = Anc. Gk. [paidzei] and Mod. Gk. ['pezi] 
‘play (3sg.)’. 

Despite this overarching homogeneity, and 
despite the diglossic situation which causes dif- 
ficulties in tracing the linguistic changes in the 
written sources (cf. Manolessou 2008), it is pos- 
sible to distinguish rough periods in the later his- 
tory of Greek. The Koine period is when the most 
important and characteristic phonetic changes 
take place; its end can be placed around the 5th— 
6th c. CE, by which time new socio-historical 
surroundings for Greek had come about, namely 
the Byzantine Empire. The Medieval era can 
be divided into an Early period (until the uth- 
12th c,), during which sources close to spoken lan- 
guage are limited in number, and a Late period 
(12th-15th c.), which sees the rise of vernacular 
literature and during which most morphological 
and syntactic changes are completed, The 15th c. 
is also an important historical landmark which 
marks the end of Byzantine times, with the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Empire (1453). 

The next landmark is the creation of the new 
Greek state in the 19th c. (1830), after a war of 
liberation from Ottoman rule, which allows a 
distinction between the Early Modern (16th— 
18th c.) and the Modern (igth c.—today) period. 
During Early Modem times, a inajor factor is 
the contrast between Ottoman-occupied areas, 
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with low educational and cultural level, which 
provide insufficient primary sources in the ver- 
nacular and where the influence of the Turkish 
language is most felt (mainland Greece and Asia 
Minor), and Venetian-occupied areas, which 
provide abundant vernacular sources and where 
the strongest linguistic influence comes from 
Italian (Aegean and Ionian islands, Crete). The 
Modern period is characterized by the rise of 
a new ‘Greek’ ethnic identity, the passionate 
struggle over the diglossic ‘language question’ 
and the development of a national standard 
language. Important dates for linguistic history 
are 1976, the legal establishment of the vernacu- 
lar (‘dimotiki’) as the official language of the 
Hellenic Republic, and 1982, the simplificatory 
orthographic (+ Orthography (orthographia), 
Ancient Theories of) reform which established 
the ‘monotonic’ accent system (keeping only 
the acute accent and abolishing the grave, the 
circumflex, and the breathings). 


2. DIALECTAL DIFFERENTIATION 


All varieties of Medieval and Modern Greek 
derive from the Hellenistic Koine (+ Koine, Fea- 
tures of), which in its turn derives trom the 
+ Attic dialect (+ Koine, Origins of). The only 
exception is + Tsakonian, an almost extinct dia- 
lect spoken in the Peloponnese, which derives 
from Laconian (+ Laconian, Messenian) - Doric 
(with heavy Koine and later Mod. Gk. influence). 
During the Early Medieval period, no traces of 
dialectal differentiation are apparent in the 
sources, although some features, especially dia- 
lectal retention of archaisms, must have caused 
local variation. The first texts with dialectal ele- 
ments in the Late Medieval period come from 
those areas which were the first to break away 
from the main body of the Byzantine Empire, 
i.e. Southern Italy, Pontus and Cyprus, while an 
entirely dialectal literature was developed from 
the 15th c. onwards in Cyprus and Crete, The 
dialects, with features and geographical distribu- 
tion roughly similar to the modern ones, were in 
place in the Early Modern periad, but since the 
last century they are undergoing a process of 
obsolescence under the pressure of the Standard. 
A crucial date for Mod. Gk. dialectology is 1922, 
the exchange of populations as a result of the 
defeat in the war with Turkey, which resulted in 
the relocation of all (Christian) Greek-speakers 
from Asia Minor and East Thrace to mainland 
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Greece. This entailed the extinction of Greek 
from these areas and the radical alteration of the 
population and dialectal make-up of the rest of 
Greece. 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIC SURVEY 


The most comprehensive treatment of devel- 
upments in Medieval and Modern Gk. is still 
Hatzidakis (1905-1907), and useful information, 
tnainly concerning early attestations of phenom- 
ena, can be found in Jannaris (1897), Dieterich 
(1898) and Psaltes (1913). An easily accessible 
introduction is Browning (1983), and general 
presentations, with linguistic commentary of 
chosen excerpts, are offered by Tonnet (2003) 
and Eideneier (1999). The most recent and reli- 
able linguistic approach is Horrocks (2010), 
which can be complemented by the briefer Hol- 
ton & Manolessou (2010). These two works can 
also serve as bibliographical guides to linguistic 
research on the various phenomena and changes 
and to the main textual sources for each histori- 
cal period. Greek diglossia in the Medieval and 
Modern period is treated in ‘Toufexis (2008) and 
Mackridge (2009). Phonetic developments in late 
Koine and EMed. Gk. are described in Gignac 
(1976), while later changes are best approached 
through Newton (1972), who also provides a 
good introduction to the Mod. Gk. dialects (cf. 
also Trudgill (2003)). For a full description of 
Mod. Gk. see Holton et al. (1997). 


4. LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
4.a, Phonetics/Phonology 


a.i. Vowels 

The Medieval and Modern Gk. vowel system 
is a continuation of the Koine system, with six 
isochronous vowels, /a o u @ i y/, reduced to five 
/ao ue i/ around the toth c. CE, when the /y/ 
resulting from Attic /y y: oi/ finally merged with 
fi/ (which in turn resulted from Attic /i i: e: €: 
ei/). Examples: EMed. Gk. eipyvixdg [irini'kos] 
‘peacetul’, Avxot [‘lici] ‘wolves’. The result was 
a stable fve-vowel system with maximal dis- 
persion between members, a cross-linguistically 
frequent schema. Exceptions to the general 
+ merger pattern occur in Mod. Gk. dialects, 
but not with regularity: a ‘reversal’ of /y/ to /u/ ts 
attested in the Old Athenian/Megarian/Maniot 
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dialect group and in Tsakonian (eg. Anc. Gk. 
yevy ‘woman’, acc. yovalxa [gynaika] > Megarian 
vylouvaixe [ju'neka]) and merger of /e:/ with /e/ 
instead of with /i/ is a feature of Pontic (e.g. Anc. 
Gk. toyy [tyk"e:] ‘chance, luck’, Gyre [dzertd:| 
‘seek, require (1sg.)' > Pontic tye [‘tice], Gete 
[ze'to]). A major dialectal isugloss is the raising 
of unstressed mid-vowels and the deletion of 
unstressed high vowels in the ‘northern’ dialect 
group (Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, N. 
Aegean islands), a change attested with certainty 
since the 12th c. CE, although some scholars con- 
nect it with ancient dialectal phenomena. Exam- 
ples: Aéyoc SMGk. |['loyos} ‘reason, speech’ but 
northern [‘loyus]; épyetat SMGk. [‘ercete] ‘come 
(38g.)' but northern [‘erciti]; tp& ‘keep’ SMGk. 
[ti'ro] but northern [tre]; to mot pou ‘my child’ 
SMGk. [tope'dimu] but northern |tupi'dim]. 

An important innovative development was 
+ synizesis, which affected sequences of high 
vowel + vowel, reducing the high vowel to a pala- 
tal + glide, palatalizing (~ Palatalizations) the 
preceding consonant when possible and shift- 
ing the stress to the following vowel when it 
was stressed. This process initially affected only 
unstressed high vowels, with identical results 
across the Mod. Gk. dialects; it reached stressed 
high vowels only around the 13th c. CE with 
varying dialectal results. Examples: Anc. Gk. 
xwpiov [kPa:rion| ‘place, town, textual passage’ > 
Mod. Gk. ywetd [xo'rjo}, Anc. Gk. vedtyg [nedte:s] 
‘youth’> Mod. Gk. vioty [‘njoti] > [‘poti], but Anc. 
Gk. pynAca [me:léa] ‘apple tree’ > SMGk. pyAra 
{mi'ka] but Megarian, Pontic pynAéa |miléa] 
(unaffected), Tsakonian padta {ma'lia], Cretan, 
Ikarian pyAé [mile]. Synizesis does nut apply 
across the board, but leaves unaffected a con- 
siderable portion of the vocabulary, especially 
learned/high register items, frequently leading 
to the creation of doublets in Mod. Gk., eg. 
xweid [xo'ro] ‘village’ but ywpto [xo'rio] ‘tex- 
tual passage’; ctovyeld [sti co] ‘ghost’ but ctoryeio 
[sti'sio] ‘element’. Another major development 
(again without absolute regularity) is deletion 
of unstressed initial vowels, as a result of - hia- 
tus avoidance strategies and resegmentation at 
word boundaries. Examples: } npépa [i iimera] 
‘the day’ > % ‘pepa > prepa ['mera], c€ exdAeca [se 
e kalesa] ‘you (acc. sg.) invited (1sg.)’ > o' exdAeoa 
> oe 'ndAeon > xdAcoa |"kalesa] (this process 
leads to morphological loss of the ~ augment 
when unstressed). 
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4.a.ii. Consonants 

The consonant system of Medieval and Modern 
Greek is more symmetric compared to that of 
earlier periods, and is built around the con- 
trasts stop vs. fricative and voiced vs. voiceless: 
Ip bfv/~/td@d/~/kgexy/~ /lrmn/ ~/sz 
ts dz/. The voiced and voiceless fricatives derive 
from the processes of fricativization of Anc. Gk. 
voiced stops and voiceless aspirates respectively, 
dated to the Koine period. The ‘new’ voiced 
stops (spelled <um> <vt> <yx>/<yy>) are either 
retentions of the Anc. Gk. voiced stops when 
preceded by a nasal or result from the voicing of 
voiceless stops when preceded by a nasal (lexi- 
cally and post-lexically, e.g. Anc. Gk. meévte ‘five’ 
[pénte] > Mod. Gk. névte [‘pende], tov natépa 
‘the father’ [ton patéra] > [tom ba'tera]), or 
were introduced through loanwords. The nasal 
preceding the voiced stop subsequently under- 
went deletion in many varieties of Medieval and 
Modern Gk., leading to an important dialectal 
isogloss (xévte |'‘pende] vs. |'pede]), while in 
SMGk. pre-nasalized voiced stops constitute a 
sociolinguistic variable, with the nasal-less vari- 
ant in ascendance. 

The Koine period also saw the degemina- 
tion of geminate consonants, and therefore most 
Medieval and Modern varieties of Gk. (including 
SMGk.) no longer allow double consonants in 
their system, However. some dialects still have 
double consonants, securely attested since the 
Medieval period. These are Cypriot, Dodecane- 
sian, Chian, Ikarian (the so-called South-Eastern 
group), the extinct Asia Minor dialect of Livissi 
and the Greek-speaking enclaves of 5S. Italy, 
ie. the most peripheral dialectal areas. It must 
be noted though that Mod. Gk. geminates do 
not correspond exactly to ancient ones, in that 
they also derive from the assimilation of nasal + 
(new) voiceless fricative, both lexically and post- 
lexically (e.g. Anc. Gk. vopgn ‘nymph’ [numphe: | 
> Koine vipnoy ['nymti] > Cypriot vogor [‘nifti] 
‘bride’, Anc. Gk. Thy SdAacoav ‘the sea’ [té:n 
thalas:an] > Cypriot T)9-8dAacoay [ti G:alas:an]), 
and from the influence of the adjacent accent 
(a process known as ‘spontaneous gemiination’), 
e.g. Anc. Gk. mote ‘some time’ [pote] > Cypriot 
motte [po't!:e] ‘never’, Anc. Gk, gow ‘inside’ | ésa:| 
> Cypriot goow ['es:o]). 

A crucial phenomenon in Medieval and Mad- 
em Gk. is palatalization, i.e. an allophonic con- 
trast between velar realization before the back 
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vowels /a o u/ and palatal realization before 
the front vowels /e i/ and the glide [j] deriving 
from the process of synizesis. Examples: Anc. Gk. 
xomto¢ [kopos] ‘toil, fatigue’ > Mod. Gk. ['kopos] 
but Anc. Gk. x¥j70¢ [ké:pos] ‘garden’ > Mod, Gk. 
[‘cipos]; Anc. Gk. yévog [ gonos] ‘offspring’ > Mad. 
Gk. ['yonos] but Anc. Gk. yévog [génos] ‘kin’ > 
Mod, Gk. ['jenos]; Anc. Gk. ywv [k"id:n] ‘snow’ 
> Mod. Gk. yiévu /xjoni/ ['goni]. The degree of 
consonant palatalization constitutes another 
Medieval and Modern dialectal isogloss, as in 
SMGk. and most dialects palatalized velar con- 
sonants are simply palatal, but in many dialects 
(Cretan, Dodecanesian, S. Italian, and varieties 
of Cycladic, Peloponnesian, Pontic, Cappado- 
cian) palatalized velars are further fronted to 
affricates or sibilants, e.g. xalpag¢ SMGk. [ce'ros| 
‘time, weather but Cypriot [tfe'ros}], Maniot 
[tse’ros]; &yyeAog SMGk. ['a(q)zelos] ‘angel’ but 
Cypriot [‘andgelos], Maniot [‘adzelos|; yiovt 
SMGk. [‘coni] but Cypriot [ fonin]. The creation 
of palatal allophones dates to the Koine period, 
whereas affricate and sibilant results of palatal- 
ization are attested from the 15th c. CE onwards. 
The consonants /I/ and /n/ also have palatal 
allophones before the glide [j], e.g. Anc. Gk. HAto¢ 
[hé:lios] 'sun’ > Koine ['iljos] > Mod. Gk. [‘idos], 
Anc. Gk. éwea [en:éa] ‘nine’ > Mod. Gk. ewia 
[ena]. 

Medieval and Modern Gk. consonants are 
affected by a fundamental constraint, which dis- 
allows consecutive voiceless obstruents having 
the same manner of articulation. As a result, 
sequences of stop+stop and of fricative+fricative 
undergo manner > dissimilation and are con- 
verted to sequences of fricative+stop. Examples: 
Anc. Gk. éxté [hepta] ‘seven’ > Mod. Gk. egta 
[e'‘tta]; Anc. Gk. éxtw [oktd:] ‘eight’ > Mod. Gk. 
oytw [o'xto]; Anc. Gk. p8avw [p>thano] ‘overtake’ 
> Mod. Gk. mta&vw ['ftano] ‘arrive’; Anc. Gk. éx9pd¢ 
[ek*t"rds] ‘enemy’ > Mod. Gk. extpdg | ex'tros]. 
This phenomenon is attested very sporadically 
in the late Koine period and regularly since the 
12th c, CE, although even in Mod. Gk. it has not 
reached complete regularity and many lexical 
items, especially those belonging to higher reg- 
isters, do not undergo the change. The process 
also affects sequences of |s]+fricative (e.g. Anc. 
Gk. éoydpa [eskhara:| ‘grid' > Mod. Gk. axapa 
|'skara|), appearing already in Anc. Gk. dialects. 

Deletion of final consonants is another major 
development, leading to a system where the 
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only final consonant allowed without restric- 
tions is /s/, while final /n/ appears only under 
certain phonological/morphological conditions 
which vary according to dialect (with the South- 
Eastern group and Pontic being the most conser- 
vative and the Cretan, Cycladic and Heptanesian 
dialects the most progressive). Gradual deletion 
of final /n/ is attested already in the Hellenis- 
tic papyri, and throughout the Medieval period 
vernacular texts display a bewildering variation 
in the notation of final /n/, under the influence 
both of regular phonetic change and of learned 
language. 


4.b. Morphology-Syntax 


4.b.i. Nouns 

The radical restructuring of the Medieval and 
Modern Gk. nominal system is largely due to 
Koine phonetic changes (loss of quantity dis- 
tinctions, monophthongization of dipththongs, 
deletion of final /n/) which led to extensive 
homophony between case allomorphs and 
thence to ~case syncretism and merger of 
inflectional classes. From a diachronic view- 
point, the Ancient ist and grd + declension 
(a-stems and consonant stems) merged into a 
two-case system for nominal and plural, with 
the exception of some neuter sub-paradigms 
which were residually retained. The ancient 
2nd declension (o-stems) was largely preserved, 
although most of the feminine members of this 
class were re-formed to masculines or neuters. 
The ‘new’ nominal system is based around the 
~+ gender distinction masculine vs. feminine vs. 
neuter, with all masculine nouns ending in [s] 
and all feminines ending in a vowel. The > accu- 
sative case served as a model for the analogical 
(+ Analogy) reformation of the + nominative: 
Ane. Gk. yetu@v [k"eimd:n] ‘winter’ > Mod. Gk. 
yeluwvag [ciimonas], Anc. Gk. cwmp [sa:tétr] 
‘savior’ > Mod. Gk. cwrmpas [so'tiras], Anc. Gk. 
Bactteus [basileus] ‘king’ > Mod. Gk. Bacthéas 
[vasi‘leas] > BactAtés [vasi Aas}, Anc. Gk. etxav 
[eiki:n] ‘image’ > Mod. Gk. evcova [ikonal, 
Anc. Gk, éAmlg [elpis| ‘hope’ > Mod. Gk. EArida 
[el'pida]. The most numerous innovative inflec- 
tional class are neuters in [i], deriving from Anc. 
Gk. + diminutives in -[ion] (with diminutive 
meaning bleached), e.g. maig > matdlov > mardt 
[ pe'di] ‘child’; duua > dupattov > pati ['mati] ‘eye’. 
‘The new system must have existed in EMed. Gk., 
but its presence is very difficult to trace in texts, 
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apart from the fluctuation in the presence of 
final -n in all inflectional paradigms and a very 
occasional ‘reformed’ nominative in the lowest 
register texts. It but appears already fully devel- 
oped with the rise of vernacular literature in the 
12th ¢., although archaic and innovative forms 
coexist for centuries in texts. 

The various inflectional sub-classes can be 
differentiated on the basis of the last vowel of 
the stem (mainly [a], [i], [o] and rarely [e], [u]) 
and through the contrast between presence vs. 
absence of final [s]: masc. sg. nom. xelwvac 
[ci'monas] vs. gen. and acc. yewve [ciimona] 
but fem. sg. nom. and acc. ayany [a'yapi] ‘love’ 
vs. gen. ayanys [ayapis]. There is a tendency 
towards columnar stress, and only three cases 
are distinguished: nominative, + genitive and 
accusative, as the vocative is identical to the 
nominative in all inflectional classes except the 
o-stems and the ~ dative case was lost. 

The loss of the dative case isthe most important 
syntactic development in the nominal domain. 
The first attestations of the phenomenon are to 
be found in Koine papyri, and involve personal 
(clitic) + pronouns appearing in the genitive or 
accusative instead of the dative case. The change 
spreads to full nominal phrases in EMed. Gk., and 
the dative must have disappeared from spoken 
language by the ioth c., although it is retained 
in higher register medieval texts. The functions 
of the dative case are taken over by the accusa- 
tive (+ direct object, prepositional complement, 
+ indirect object, ethical and personal dative) 
and by the genitive (only as indirect object and 
personal/ethical dative). The choice of genitive 
vs. accusative instead of dative in these two last 
functions developed into an important dialec- 
tal isogloss in Medieval and Modern Gk. the 
Northem and Asia Minor dialects opted for the 
accusative, while the southern island varieties, 
the Peloponnesian, Heptanesian and &. Italian 
groups and SMGk. for the genitive. Medieval 
texts show fluctuation between the two options, 
but despite appearances the choice must have 
been fixed in spoken language by the 12th c. The 
indirect object and the dative personal functions 
can also be expressed through a prepositional 
phrase introduced by the preposition eis > oe / 
o’ (eine elc epeva ‘said (asg.) to me’> elme cé péva 
[‘ipe se 'mena} and elme cig tov &v8pwne ‘said 
(3sg.) to the man’> eltre '¢ tov dvEpwTo > ele otov 
av8pwro |'ipe ston ‘an§ropo}). 
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4.b.ii. Verbs 

The main developments in the verbal system 
are the loss of grammatical categories (+ middle 
+ voice, + optative mood (+ Mood and Modal- 
ity), infinitive (+ Infinitives (Syntax)), + partici- 
ples) and the expression of + tense and modality 
through periphrastic forms (future, + perfect 
(+ Perfect, Formation of), pluperfect, subjunc- 
tive (> Subjunctive (Morphology of)), potential, 
+ imperative). The optative must have disap- 
peared from spoken language by the end of the 
Koine period, probably due to its high functional 
load, but it still appears in medieval texts with 
a frequency depending exclusively on genre/ 
register, although it is absent from the vernacu- 
lar texts of the 12th onwards. The special forms 
of the middle voice followed the same course. 

The use of the infinitive became gradually 
restricted both from a morphological and a syn- 
tactic viewpoint (loss of infinitival forms such 
as the future and the perfect, together with loss 
of infinitival constructions such as the infini- 
tive of purpose (> Purpose Clauses), of result 
(+ Consecutive Clauses), in exclamations etc.). 
The infinitive dependent on verbs of saying, 
believing, thinking etc. was replaced by finite 
clauses introduced by étt [‘oti]/a@>¢ [os] ‘that’ + 
indicative, and was lost from spoken language 
by the end of the Early Medieval period. The 
infinitive dependent on volitive verbs (denoting 
desire, wish, orders etc.) was replaced by finite 
clauses introduced by tva > va [na] ‘so that’ + 
subjunctive, and was retained until the 15th CE 
at least, especially in the case of obligatory con- 
trol verbs (i.e. verbs whose subject is obligatorily 
the same as that of their infinitival complement, 
such as ‘begin’, ‘be able’ etc.). The infinitive did 
not survive the Medieval period and has been 
lost as a category in SMGk. and most dialects, if 
one discounts its entirely grammaticalized use 
as a formative of the innovative periphrastic 
perfect and pluperfect. However, it is marginally 
retained in two archaic and peripheral dialects, 
§. Italian and Pontic, crucially in the same con- 
structions (with obligatory control verbs) which 
were the last to disappear in LMed. Gk. 

The diachronic development of the partici- 
ple is also one of gradual reduction of the rich 
and complex Ancient Gk. system to a small set 
of forms with limited and well-defined uses. 
The + active participle, which started to display 
break-down of agreement since the late Koine 
period, was reduced to an uninflected - ger- 
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und around the 1oth c. in the form of the masc. 
acc. sg.: iniperfective ypdgovtea [‘yrafonda] ‘writ- 
ing’ vs. perfective yedovta ['yrapsonda] ‘having 
written’, Its meaning is purely adverbial (tem- 
poral/manner). The end of the Medieval period, 
around the 15th c., saw the loss of the perfective 
gerund and thus of the aspectual distinction 
(+ Aspect (and Tense)), and the morphological 
addition of a final /s/, probably of adverbial ori- 
gin. Mod. Gk. only has a single uninflected active 
gerundival form, ypagovtas ['yrafondas] ‘writ- 
ing’, although the Standard language developed 
a new (19th-2oth c.) and infrequently used peri- 
phrastic perfective form éyovtag ypawet [‘exon- 
das 'yrapsi] ‘having written’ with the > auxiliary 
verb exw ‘have’ + infinitive. The passive (+ Pas- 
sive (morphology), + Passive (syntax)) participle 
on the contrary remained an inflected form, 
whose reduction consisted in the loss af tenses 
(future, > aorist), inflectional features (redupli- 
cation in the perfect) and functions (adverbial 
and complement uses). By the end of the Medi- 
eval period, the only passive participle in the 
spoken language was the perfect form ypappeévoc 
[yra'menos] ‘written’, with adjectival function 
(adnominal modifier and predicate); the present 
(+ Present Tense) passive participle ypagopevoc 
[yra'fomenos] remained in use in higher reg- 
isters and enjoyed a revival in SMGk., again in 
adjectival function only. 

The creation of periphrastic forms of the per- 
fect originates in the Koine period, when the 
Ancient monolectic perfect underwent seman- 
tic changes which led to its functional merger 
with the aorist (+ Aorist, + Aorist Formation) 
and thence to the necessity for the creation 
of a new form to express the (mainly resulta- 
tive) perfect meaning. In EMed. Gk., frequent 
perfect periphrases were ‘be’ + active aorist 
or perfect passive participle (elu yedwac, ell 
yeypauuevos [imi ‘yrapsas], [i’mi yeyra'menos)]). 
In the Late Medieval Period the pluperfect came 
to be expressed through the past of the auxiliary 
‘have’ + infinitive (elya yodpei ['ixa ‘yrapsi] ‘I had 
written’ < elyov yep), a new usage originating 
from the use of this periphrasis in future-in-the- 
past/counterfactual clauses. The next step, in 
Early Modern times, was the extension of the 
periphrasis to express the perfect through the 
present of the auxiliary ‘have’ + infinitive (éyw 
yedbet ['exo 'yrapsi] ‘T have written’), a construc- 
tion originally employed as a future-referring 
expression. This is the regular perfect formation 
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in SMGK., first attested around the 15th c., but 
entrenched only from the 9th c. onwards. It is 
absent from all dialectal varieties, which pre- 
serve older, medieval alternative formations. 

A similar dating applies to the creation of 
the new periphrastic future. During the Koine 
period, the Ancient monolectic future receded, 
initially replaced by the present (a usage still 
retained in the Modern dialects of S. Italy) or 
the aorist subjunctive, and later by periphrases, 
In EMed. Gk., the dominant future periphrasis 
was the auxiliary ‘have’ + infinitive (Eyw ypapew 
[‘exo ‘yrapsi(n)]), but in LMed. Gk. this construc- 
tion changed function and started to express 
the pluperfect and the perfect, as described 
above. Instead, a new future periphrasis became 
dominant, constituted by the auxiliary ‘want’ + 
infinitive (8€Aw ypdwperv ['Selo ‘yrapsi(n)]). After 
a not entirely clear grammaticalization process 
in EMod. Gk, the auxiliary verb became an 
uninflected > particle introducing a finite verb 
in the subjunctive, a change probably initiated 
in the 3sg. which was by then homophonous 
with the infinitive: GéAe1 va yediper > Oe va yodpet 
> Ox ypawet [8a ‘yrapsi]. SMGk. has two future 
forms, formed by 6a + finite verb, which express 
an aspectual distinction between imperfective 
(8a yedow [9a ‘yrafo| ‘] shall be writing’) and 
perfective (Ga ypébw [8a ‘yrapso] ‘I shall write’). 
A periphrastic future perfect (Ga exw ypdnper [8a 
‘exo ‘yrapsi] ‘I shall have written’) was developed 
in Mod. Gk. 

The verbal inflectional system in Medieval and 
Modern Gk. is constituted by two conjugations: 
verbs with penultimate stress (e.g. ypapw ['yrafo] 
‘write’, ma18e0w [pe'devo] ‘torture’) vs. verbs with 
final stress (e.g. Gytw [zi'to] ‘ask’, xaAw [ka'lo] 
‘call’). The Ancient athematic (+ Thematic and 
Athematic Verbs) conjugation of verbs in -[mil] 
had already disappeared in Late Antique times. 
The Ancient -+ contract verbs were analogically 
reformed from the 12th c. onwards: because of 
the formal identity of the -a stems and -e stems 
in the aorist (both ending in -yca [isa]) the two 
subclasses merged into one ((yt® — Cyteic — Cytet 
[zito] [zitis] [ziti] > Gt — Oytas — Myre [zi'to] 
[zi'tas] [zi'ta]); subsequently the contract (= final 
stress) class underwent extensive analogical ref- 
ormation of its inflectional suffixes on the basis 
of the penultimate stress class, a process erro- 
neously termed ‘decontraction’ ({y1® — Mts — 
Cnta [zi'to] [zi'tas| [zi ta] > Qytdw — Sytdg — Uyrdet 
(zi'tao] [zitas] [zi'tai]). The -o stem contracted 
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verbs also transferred to the penultimate stress 
class, through a new derivational suffix (8yA® — 
SyAoic — dyAot > dyAwvw — SyAwvetc — SyAwvel 
[dilono] [di'lonis| [di'loni] ‘denote, declare’). 


4.c. Lexicon 
The vocabulary of Medieval and Modem Greek 
can be distinguished in four main categories: 


(1) Inherited words, in continuous use since the 
Ancient/Koine period, which have under- 
gone all major phonetic and morphological 
changes. This constitutes the main part of the 
lexicon, including basic vocabulary. Exam- 
ples: exw [‘exo] ‘have’, BAerw ['vlepo] ‘see’, 
SdAacoa ['Galasa] ‘sea’, yn [ji] ‘earth’, tole 
['tria] ‘three’, mévte [pe(n)de] ‘five’, olSepo 
[ sidero] ‘iron’. Of course several words have 
undergone -- semantic changes since Anc. 
Gk., e.g. ayabds [aya'fos] ‘good’ > ‘naive’, 
matdevw [pe devo] ‘educate’ > ‘torture’. Many 
words changed meaning during the Koine 
period due to the influence of Christianity 
(+ Christian Greek Vocabulary), e.g. &yyeAos 
[‘a(n)yelos] ‘messenger’ > ‘angel’, 

Ancient and Koine words surviving through 
the learned tradition in high register texts, 
or ‘resurrected’ in the Early Modern/Mod- 
ern period, sometimes in order to replace 
foreign loanwords or to express new mean- 
ings. These lexical items, although adapted 
to the Mod. Gk. phonological system, have 
not undergone many phonetic changes 
characterizing inherited words. Examples: 
eAevGepla [elefSe'ria] ‘freedom’ (cf. the 
low-register doublet Aecutepia [lefte’rja]), 
dtaBathpio [diava'tirio] ‘(sacrifice) before a 
border crossing’ > ‘passport’. 

Innovative creations of the Medieval and 
Modern period, on the basis of native (inher- 
ited or learned) elements. Examples: xépt 
[‘geri] ‘hand’, oxvdAcn [scilaci] ‘doggie’, 
aveBoxateBalvw [anevokate veno]| ‘go up and 
down’, teryudpopelo [tagidro'mio] ‘post’ . 
Loanwords. The languages with which 
Greek came into contact vary according in 
each period. In Early Medieval times the 
main source is Latin (+ Greek and Latin) 
(e.g. hospitium > omit ['spiti] ‘house’) and 
to a lesser degree Slavic and Arabic. In the 
Late Medieval period the influence of the 
Romance languages, French and Italian, is 
predominant, while in the Early Modem 
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period loanwords from Turkish (e.g. tembel 
> tereAng | te(m)belis| ‘lazy’) as well as Ital- 
ian (e.g. volta > BéAta ['volta] ‘turn, stroll’) 
abound. The 19th c. was a period of linguis- 
tic purism which resulted in the replace- 
ment of hundreds of foreign loanwords with 
native words, revived from Ancient Gk. or 
coined from native elements. [n the igth 
and 2oth c., loanwords come mostly from 
the modem prestige languages, French and 
later English, both ona lexical level (e.g. bleu 
> unas [ble] ‘blue’, computer > xopmovtep 
[ko'bjuter]) and as + calques (e.g. chemin de 
fer > atdnpddpopntos [sidi'rodromos] ‘railway’, 
spaceship > dtacmpdondAoto [diasti'moplio]). 
A special category of modern-day loanwords 
are ‘neoclassical’ loans (+ Greek Lexicon 
in Western Languages), i.e. technical and 
scientific words formed in other European 
languages on the basis of Gk. elements, sub- 
sequently borrowed into Gk. (e.g. oxygéne 
> o&vydéve [oksi'yono] ‘oxygen’, telephone > 
TmAEgwvo [ti'lefono], dinosaur > 8eivdcaupo¢ 
[di'nosavros}). 
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To MANQLESSOU 


Deverbal Nouns 


+ Abstract Nouns 


Deverbative Verbs 


Deverbative verbs constitute, as do denominative 
verbs, a type of secondary derivation by means 
of suffixes to create verbs from other verbs. In 
contrast to this type of derivation, primary deri- 
vation creates verbs from a pure base — neither 
nominal nor verbal — (+ Denominal Verbs). The 
creation of deverbative verbs served two basic 
purposes in the language. On the one hand, 
the + Indo-European speech community used 
this morphological procedure to grammatical- 
ize certain Aktionsart categories rather than to 
use the corresponding root verbs. On the other 
hand, the language created new thematic dever- 
bative verbs to replace old athematic verbs. 
Perhaps the most important type of the former 
was the present stem formation from the o-grade 
of the root by the suffix *-éye/o- to express 
factitive-causative aspect (Greek phobéa, ‘to put 
to flight’, vs. phébomai, ‘to flee’) or frequenta- 
tive-intensive aspect (Greek potdomai (and 
pétdomai), 'to fly hither and thither’, vs. pétomai, 
‘to fly’). 

Other types of deverbative verbs were those 
derived by means of the *-ne/o- suffix to express 
terminative aspect (Greek limpdnd vs. leipd, ‘to 
leave’, or keuthdno vs. keuithd, ‘to hide’), or the 
*-ske/o- suffix to express frequentative aspect 
(Greek phdské, ‘to go around saying’, vs. phami, 
Att. phémi, 'to say’). Other derivatives, though less 
frequent than the aforementioned, were derived 
by means of suffixes: -g@ (Greek (apo)tmégo 
vs. (émnd, ‘to cut’), -ko (Greek ertikd, ‘to push 
aside’, vs. erud, ‘to drag’), -khd (Greek trukho, ‘to 
consume’, vs. trizd, ‘to rub’), -to (Greek anuité, ‘to 
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conclude’, vs. anu, ‘to make’), and -thé (Greek 
nétho vs, néo, ‘to spin’), all of which expressed 
terminative aspect. However, this process never 
reached the status of grammaticalization. Thus, 
although the root verb and the suffixed dou- 
blets are preserved (especially in Homer), both 
function as synonyms, with some exceptions 
(phdsko/phami). 

In the case of the *-ske/o suffix, in the lan- 
guage of Homer and Herodotus’ > Ionic dialect, 
doublets in the past tense are systematically 
documented with or without a suffix (eg. 
impert. dngelle, ‘announced'/angélleske, ‘used to 
announce’). 

Furthermore, from Indo-European times 
verbs derived from athematic verbal forms were 
created by means of these and other suffixes. 
In this way, the Greek verb kteino, ‘to kill’, was 
formed by means of the suffix *-ye/o-, in contrast 
with the athematic > aorist éktato (cf. Skt. Aanti). 
In the same way, -76, -skd, -a0, -ed constituted 
thematic formations from old athematic stems: 
pind, ‘to drink’ (cf. athematic aorist imperative 
pithi), diddasko, ‘to teach’ (cf. athematic root aor- 
ist eddén, with a reduplication constituting a 
Greek innovation), géthéo, ‘to be cheerful’ (cf. 
root perfect gégétha) or apaurdo, ‘to snatch’ (cf. 
Homeric athematic imperfect apéira). More- 
over, the replacement of athematic suffixes with 
thematic ones took place on a relatively regular 
basis throughout the history of the language 
(thus, the suffixes -né/ne- and -nii/nu- were sub- 
stituted for -dnd and -n6d, as in damno ‘to domi- 
nate’, from ddmnémi or tino, 'to pay’, from tinutai, 
*tinumi). Both phenomena are part of the more 
general process of thematization. As is also the 
case with denominal verbs, deverbative verbs 
ending in -dzd and -iz6 prospered enormously 
in the language in comparison with other ver- 
bal formations (i.e., the Greek stenakhiz6, from 
stendkha, ‘to feel sorry for oneself’; erethizo, from 
eréthd, ‘irritate’). Doublets occurred in the lan- 
guage of Ilomer among the present tense furms 
of verbs ending in -dz6 and in -d6 (bidz6/ bido, 
‘to force’), some of which were lost in the classi- 
cal + Attic dialect. For example, only the second 
formation of the doublet atimdd/atimdzd, ‘to 
dishonor’, survived. 
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HELENA MAQUIEIRA 


Dialectal Convergence 
1. INTRODUCTION 


In areas of prolonged contact and exchanges 
between communities, of which cities are a 
prime example, speakers from different geo- 
graphic or social environments generally try to 
make intercommunication easier by minimizing 
differences. They thus contribute to the emer- 
gence of a common standard language. More 
rarely it happens that, to maintain their identity, 
communities prefer to retain their peculiarities 
and keep their languages separate from each 
other, as is proven by the longevity of ~ Tsa- 
konian, an ancient Greek dialect spoken in the 
southern Peloponnese that survives to modern 
times (Kostakis 1951). Thus, within a linguistic 
continuum, speakers usually accommodate their 
regional or social dialect to the variety spoken 
by their interlocutors by reducing differences 
through mixing and leveling (Trudgill 1986). This 
accommodation can be unilateral or bilateral 
(Kerswill 2002:680). To speak of ‘dialectal con- 
vergence’, accommodation as a rule has to be 
mutual; frequently, however, it is one-sided or 
only sporadically mutual because one of the dia- 
lects is dominant, as e.g. in the case of Francian, 
the language of the royal court and chancellery 
in medieval ‘oil-speaking’ France. Dialectal con- 
vergence can thus be defined stricto sensu as 
the first stage of a gradual process of language 
change which is called ‘koineization’ and which 
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is completed when a new compromise variety 
develops: the so-called ‘Koine’. In this ‘pre-Koine 
stage’, changes are observed in the contributing 
varieties without the development of a new vari- 
ety (Siegel 1985:370). 


2, DIALECTAL CONVERGENCE IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


In the ancient Greek world, the first literary 
example of dialect mixing is the Homeric lan- 
guage, which attained the status of a literary 
Koine from around 800 BCE. It was followed by 
other literary languages, such as that of Ionic 
prose: these literary Koines constitute potential 
sources for the ease of speakers in the Classical 
period to engage in > code-switching, and their 
predisposition to adopt the Attic-lonic Koine 
(Brixhe & Hodot 2001:31). These factors are 
cultural, and indeed most other factors which 
led to the process of dialectal convergence and 
(ultimately) koineization were extralinguistic; 
nevertheless, there were also internal factors 
connected with the structural features of the 
individual dialects (in particular, complexity 
or specific deficiencies). These factors favored 
accommodation tu the dominant dialect, whose 
linguistic system was perceived as more func- 
tional. Among the deficiencies e.g. of Attic in the 
mid-5th c. BCE one could cite: 1) the ambiguity 
of the spelling by which E and O represented, 
respectively, three phonemes, viz.: /e/, /e:/, /e:/ 
and /o/, /o:/, /9:/; 2) the way the vocalic system 
was physiologically unbalanced (too many vow- 
els on the back axis) and overcrowded because 
of the creation of secondary long mid vowels 
(see Thompson 2005/6); 3) the irregularities and 
redundancy of the pronominal system (e.g. dat. 
sg. hotoi/hditini, see Brixhe & Hodot 2001:32). 
Besides the cultural factor, external factors 
which encouraged the sort of lasting contacts 
favorable to dialectal convergence are as fol- 
laws; 1) Geographical. ‘Open’ dialects spoken at 
the center of social networks are more sensitive 
to external standards, and converge faster than 
‘closed’ or peripheral dialects (Andersen 1988). 
For example, the variety of + Argolic spoken at 
Epidauros accommodated to > Attic faster than 
the Argolic of Argos because of the open posi- 
tion of Epidauros on the Saronic Gulf (Bubenik 
1989:112-113). 2) Political. The wide empire built 
around Athens inside the Delian League made 
intercommunication between Athenians and 
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lonians permanent. Consequently, the reform 
of the Attic script in particular developed first 
in lonic (supplemental letters) and then in 
Attic itself (digraphs EI and OY extended to 
represent close /e:/ and /o:/) through mutual 
convergence of both dialects (Brixhe & Hodot 
2001:37; + Adoption of the Ionic alphabet in 
Attica). 3) Economic. Because of the Epidaurian 
policy of economic expansion made obvious by 
the importance of the building works at the 
Asclepieion (Jameson et al. 1994:82), in which 
several generations of local and foreign build- 
ing contractors, workers and slaves collaborated 
during the 4th and ard c. BCE, the inscribed 
accounts written in this variety of Argolic are 
an excellent document of the linguistic changes 
that were spread by constant contact between 
speakers from such different environments (see 
IG IV 1? 102, ca 387-378 BCE, I. 136, inf. énai 103, 
|. 59, inf. suenthénai instead of Dor. inf. in -mez.). 
4) Social. Social sources of dialectal convergence 
have to be multiple. The whole community, not 
only its elites, needs to participate. This is what 
ultimately enabled the Koine to develop. The 
Attic on which it was based from the days of the 
first Delian League is a variety of supradialectal 
Attic-lonic which spread simultaneously on two 
levels: as an administrative language — the so- 
called ‘Great Attic’ — and as the language of the 
travelling laboring classes — ‘Vulgar’ Attic (Bube- 
nik 1989175). Both these levels were brought 
by the Macedonians to the Middle East, where 
they spread, the higher variety through “the aris- 
tocracy of the immigrants”, the lower, through 
thousands of soldiers (op. cit., 54). 

The fundamental mechanism of dialectal con- 
vergence consists of mutual borrowing, which 
may be internal (borrowing from another variety 
or subsystem of the same dialect) or external. 
The ways in which it takes place depend on the 
level to which borrowing applies: we shall rather 
speak in terms of ‘accommodation’ and leveling 
on the phonological and morphological levels, 
where borrowing is so gradual and combined 
with the whole structure (sometimes recom- 
posed to better integrate it) that it is barely 
perceptible, as in + Boeotian, where the early 
raising of /e:/ to /i:/ (which probably spread 
from Corinth) induced /e:/ > /e:/ and /ai/ > /e:/ 
(‘chain-effects’, see Horrocks 20102163) : thus <I> 
was used for <EIJ>, then <H> was used for <AI> 
and <El> for <H>. We shall speak of borrowing 
stricto sensu on the lexical and syntactic levels, 
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where external items, which may have been 
accommodated to internal phonological and 
morphological standards, are integrated, but 
without any revision of the whole system. Con- 
sider, for example, the early borrowing of the 
word ‘peace’, whose variants Att. eiréné, Delph. 
eiréna, Cret. iréna, Thess. ireina, Arc., Beot., Lac. 
irana cannot be explained in some other way 
than on the basis of Ion. eiréné (Meillet 1975:231). 
Its acclimatization in the dialects may have been 
made through the formula kai em polémdi kai 
en eirenei ‘both during the time of war and of 
peace’ of decrees (L6pez Eire 1996216), and in 
this case the transfer was mediated through the 
administrative written language, close to the 
spoken standard of the upper and middle social 
classes. 

The features which are the first to be modi- 
fied are the ‘markers’, or salient features: speak- 
ers are conscious that these features, which are 
both socially and stylistically marked, separate 
the dialect from other varieties; either because 
they are stigmatized by part of the commu- 
nity, or because they differ radically from their 
equivalents in the other dialects. Convergence 
consists mainly in the elimination of these 
salient features. The original distance between 
the marker of the dialect ready to accommodate 
and the corresponding feature in the target dia- 
lect brings best to light the successive steps of 
change: 1) Introduction of the target feature: for 
example, sporadic spelling of the gen. sg. ending 
as -OY in a few Elean and Laconian inscriptions 
from ca 400 (see Minon 2007:254, 245), regions 
where the 2-spelling is usual until ca 200 BCE; 
2) Co-occurrence of this feature and the marker, 
as in an Elean inscription dating from the last 
third of the 4th c., where the adjective azémios 
‘unpunished’, borrowed from the Koine but dia- 
lectalized into the hybrid form attdrios, still 
competes with its ancient dialectal synonym 
andator (Minon 2007:619); 3) Gradual leveling of 
the oppositions so far as to eliminate the marker, 
which may nevertheless be stylistically or socially 
reallocated (Trudgill 1986:126-127): for example, 
in the Argolic of Argos, the gen. marker -eos of 
the s- and eus-stems has been almost eliminated 
in the 2nd c. CE, but remains fossilized as the 
ending of heronyms in mythic genealogies (see 
e.g. IG IV 590, 4-5). The retention of dialect 
features is, however, common in onomastics: 
compare e.g. the preservation of intervocalic /w/ 
in the name of the king Nikoklewes of Paphos in 
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Cyprus, in a period when otherwise it tended to 
disappear (Morpurgo Davies 2000:23). 

When forms in the source and the target 
dialect are very similar in sound, but not in 
spelling, the smaller the effect of the spelling 
difference on the graphic homogeneity of the 
paradigm, the faster the new form is likely to 
be adopted: thus, since <I> was the paradig- 
inatic vowel of i-stems like pdlis ‘city’ everywhere 
except in Attic, the Koine dat. sg. pdlei replaced 
péli relatively late, even though they both were 
pronounced as [poli:]; but the koineization of 
the paradigm began in this dat. case because of 
the sound identity (Bubenik 1983:314). Correla- 
tively, forms not belonging to paradigms, such as 
numerals or words in use as grammatical words, 
may accommodate before others; compare, for 
example, Att.-lon. etkosi ‘twenty’ and khilioi ‘one 
thousand’ which are used from the second half 
of the 4th c. BCE in the inscribed accounts of the 
Asclepieion at Epidauros (see IG IV 1? 106, |. 140 
et 108, |. 145) for Epid. tkatié and *kheifioi (Nieto 
Izquierdo 2008:100). The introduction of changes 
to a dialectal variety from an external source is a 
direct reflection of three factors: the continuum 
which exists between the two systems; the struc- 
tura] improvement produced by a change; and 
the regularization it generates (which does not 
always imply simplification). Mutual conver- 
gence is neither necessarily simultaneous nor 
irreversible, as is shown by the early raising of 
inherited */a:/ to [e:], which is common to lonic 
and Attic, then the conditioned re-opening of 
this [€:] to [a:] after e, i, r in Attic only (— Attic 
Reversion). The power relationship between 
dialects, viz. the groups using them, may in par- 
ticular be reversed, as is shown by the history of 
lonic and Attic (Lopez Eire 1996:9). 

There are two types of indicators which are 
particularly helpful in giving a picture of the 
relation, as it changes over time, that speakers 
of the source dialect have with the target dialect: 
hypercorrections and hybrids. Hypercorrections 
are incorrect expressions which arise from the 
generalized ascription of a feature to the second 
language: this may be due to interference from 
the mother tongue as well as from an imperfect 
command of the structures and the system of 
the other language. For example, opt. gegéneien 
‘become’ (IG IV 14 6q, |. 6, Epidauros, 2nd c. BCE: 
reduction with univerbation of the Att. peri- 
phrastic opt. gegon[dtes] efen (analogical on the 
opt. perfect in -oien) represents a morphological 
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and syntactic hypercorrection, in this case a 
‘hyperkoineism’. This kind of mistake character- 
izes bilingualism and diglossia. Hybrids, which 
often presuppose that both dialects are quite 
well-known, are mixed forms often deliberately 
created to be used as a compromise between two 
dialects; an example of this may be efkati (SEG 15, 
207, |, 129, ca 300 BC) vs. Epid. ‘kati (IG IV 12 108, 
|. 163, 330-320 BC) and Att.-Ion. etkosi ‘twenty’: 
the root has the Attic-lonic spelling, while the 
suffix has kept its dialectal shape. Furthermore, 
stigmatization of marginal features may accel- 
erate dialectal convergence, as in Epidaurian, 
where the sound [ew] of the > hiatus /eo/ was 
replaced from the 2nd c. BCE onwards by the 
Koine variant /u:/. Conversely, convergence 
may be slowed down by a phenomenon known 
as polarization, whereby the less common of 
two variants in a dialect is successful (Hodot 
1990:6a); compare, for example, the systematiza- 
tion of rhotacism of final -s as soon as the Koine 
competes with Elean (Minon 2007:348). 
Dialectal convergence in Greece mostly origi- 
nated from a collective trend to accommodate 
to the so-called 'modéle de prestige’, a trend 
which characterized the dominant group in the 
economic, political and cultural spheres; it was 
sometimes represented by a written standard. 
This preliminary phase was necessary to develop 
new compromise varieties, more or less stabi- 
lized, mixing features of the different contrib- 
uting varieties: the Attic-lonic and the Doric 
Koines. Nevertheless, the ancient Greek dialects 
remained in use for a long time as vernaculars. 
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SOPHIE MINON 


Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories o 


1. DIALEKTOS 


In modern linguistic theory, ‘dialect’ identifies 
a regional or social variety of a language, dis- 
tinguished by > phonological, grammatical and 
lexical features. The word derives from Greek 
didlektos but, for most of the history of Greek, 
this term was far from describing what we cur- 
rently understand as a dialect. First used with 
the general meanings of ‘language, speech, con- 
versation’, it was not before the ard c. BCE that 
didlektos came to identify a variety of language 
characterized by certain distinctive traits (see 
Consani 1991:21-22 a propos its use in Diogenes 
of Babylon; and, specifically on Aristotelian ter- 
minology, Ax 1978; Melazzo 2004), Even after the 
3rd c. BCE, however, didlektos was not unequivo- 
cally employed to refer to a specific regional 
or social variety of Greek. This semantic spe- 
cialization becomes common only in Byzantine 
authors (in the late-Hellenistic and Roman peri- 
ods, for instance, didlektos may also identify a 
foreign language such as Latin). Thus, according 
to Gregory of Corinth (12th c. CE), “a dialect is a 
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special form of a language... or a form of speech 
indicating the special character of a place” (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1987:9, Consani 1991:65-66; for the 
partly similar definition of didlektos in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, see Consani 1991:22-23), 


2, ETHNIG AND ETHIGAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
ANCIENT DIALECTOLOGY 


It is certainly remarkable that the Greeks, whose 
language was fragmented into several dialects 
and lacked a standard variety down to the 
4th c. BCE, did not develop a ‘dialectology’ until 
relatively late. Yet, the idea that ‘Greek’ as such 
existed is rooted in classical thought. Language 
(ie., the notion of ‘Greek’) was regarded as a 
key factor of Greek identity, as much a pivot 
of ethnic unity as shared customs and religion 
were: accarding to a famous passage of Herodo- 
tus (8.144), during the Persian Wars the Athe- 
nians told the Spartans that they ought to fight 
together “since the Greek character (“Greek 
identity”) resides both in blood and in language 
(to Hellénikon eon homaimon te kai homéglosson) 
and the shrines of the gods and the sacrifices 
are common, and our customs are identical (Kai 
theén hidrimatd te koind kai thusiai éthed te 
hométrapa)". Reflections on the Greek language 
appear side by side with discussions of eth- 
nicity in many Classical sources, to the point 
that even the division of the Greek local variet- 
ies into > Ionic, + Attic, > Doric and > Aeolic 
rested on ethnic rather than linguistic principles 
(Hainsworth 1967). Greek sources also add a 
third side to this relation between dialect and 
génos (‘race’), that of the éthos (‘character’): that 
is, the moral and distinctive character of a génas 
is also seen in its dialect. Thus, grammarians 
connect the effeminacy (an éthos) commonly 
associated with Ionia with the so-called ‘lonic 
eta’ — i.e,, the lonic phoneme /é/ deriving from 
original /a/, which was thought to be a ‘feminine’ 
sound, Conversely, what the grammarians label 
as “Doric alpha” (i.e., inherited /a/, which in 
fact is characteristic of all Greek dialects except 
Attic-Ionic), was considered a perfect expres- 
sion of Doric virility and magnificence (Cassio 
1984:122—128). This ‘ethical’ approach to language 
is so widespread in Greek dialectology that it 
was revamped, under the influence of Romanti- 
cism, by igth-century linguists such as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (Cassio 1984:131-134). 
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One may wonder how the Greeks commu- 
nicated, given the lack of a linguistic standard. 
Various types of evidence suggest that the Greek 
dialects were mutually intelligible to a great 
extent. One hint in this direction is the fact that 
Attic + comedy portrays individuals from other 
regions as speaking their own dialects: we must 
assume from this that the Athenian audience was 
able to understand what was being said. Another 
cue is that official interstate agreements between 
Greek cities bore versions in the dialects of the 
cities involved, again suggesting a high degree 
of reciprocal comprehension (Morpurgo Davies 
1987:2-13). The linguistic choices made in the 
special category of funerary epigrams on stone 
— which employ the local dialects albeit stripped 
of those traits that may have been perceived as 
being too parochial — also appear to suggest that, 
given the lack of a linguistic standard, the Greeks 
attempted to create one by using dialectal vari- 
eties deprived of their most local characteristics 
(Mickey 1981). 


3, STUDY OF THE DIALECTS IN THE 
HELLENISTIC AGE 


The advent of + Koine — which, like must linpuis- 
tic standards, was largely based on one dialectal 
group, Attic-lonic - prompted the first system- 
atic reflections on Greek and its dialects. Among 
the reasons that inspired a more scholarly inter- 
est in Greek dialectology, one was certainly the 
widening of geographical and ethnic borders 
brought about by Alexander's conquests. In 
the face of ongoing change, study of Greek, its 
ancient dialects and local varieties acquired the 
role of a cultural and ideological reaction against 
the increasing multilingualism and multicultur- 
alism of the Hellenistic world (> Bilingualism in 
Hellenistic Egypt). At the same time, the study of 
dialects was ancillary to the understanding and 
editing of archaic poetry that the Alexandrians 
undertook, as well as to the composition of Hel- 
lenistic literature (+ Hellenistic Literary Prose; 
+ Hellenistic Poetry, Diction of), hallmarks of 
which are the use of rare dialectal words (g/és- 
sai) and linguistic experimentation. Inheriting 
the Aristotelian view that g/éssai were an impor- 
tant feature of poetic language, the Alexandrians 
proceeded to systematically collect examples 
of rare words to use in their poetry and this, 
in tum, inspired greater linguistic interest in 
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dialectal variants (Tosi 1994:144-145). Philitas of 
Cos (fl. late 4th c. BCE) is a typical representa- 
tive of the Alexandrian climate, being both a 
poietes (‘poet’), the author of elegiacs and short 
epics, and a kritikds (‘scholar’) who wrote on 
Homer's language and collected rare local words 
in a work entitled Ataktoi gléssai (‘Disorderly 
glosses’). These two currents of Alexandrian 
glossography — the one characterized by a clas- 
sificatory and prescriptive approach, the other 
geared towards literary criticism — had a major 
role in the development both of Greek linguistic 
theories as well as of Greek itself. 

Many of the Hellenistic works peri dialéktén 
(‘on dialects’) seem to have dealt primarily with 
the spoken varieties of Greek rather than with 
the idea of dialect itself (Latte 1925:165 n.58, Cas- 
sio 1993:85-86; cf. also the list in Tosi 1994:209). 
Collections of local glosses (often by the title of 
ethnikal gléssai or ethnikai léxeis) are attributed 
to various Alexandrian personalities, including 
Callimachus, Zenodotus, Antigonus of Carystus, 
down to Aristophanes of Byzantium (3rd-2nd c. 
BCE). The earliest of these works were probably 
based on good direct knowledge of the dialects 
(Pfeiffer 1968:202), which it is safe to assume 
continued to be spoken, particularly in the more 
marginal areas, until the ist c. BCE. However, 
by the end of the Hellenistic age field-research 
(such as that which is assumed for the collection 
of Phrygian glosses attributed to Neoptolemus 
of Parion: Latte 1925:165) seems to have declined 
and ‘dialectology’ essentially evolved into the 
study of the literary use of dialects, which were 
analyzed vis-a-vis evidence from the epichoric 
varieties. The grammarian Trypho (ist c. BCE), 
for example, worked on the local dialects, but is 
more famous for the treatise ‘On the languages 
of Homer, Simonides, Pindar, Aleman and the 
other lyrics' (Cassio 1993:73-74, 78-79). Though 
it is impossible to arrive at firm conclusions as 
to the development of dialectology in the last 
period of the Hellenistic age, as a huge amount 
of Hellenistic prose has not reached us, it is likely 
that, from this period onwards, studies of dialec- 
tal words rested on previous works, which we 
assume used information gathered from histori- 
cal documents and spoken varieties. 

As far as we can see, the Alexandrian method 
rested on the contrastive comparison of the spe- 
cific dialectal variety under scrutiny with other 
varieties with the aim of identifying its peculiar 
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elements. In this contrastive method dialects 
were viewed horizontally and synchronically, 
never in a historical perspective. Language evo- 
lution did not directly concern the Alexandrians 
because their grammatical and dialectological 
analysis was ancillary to their practical goal, 
the diorthosis (‘correct edition’) of literary texts 
(Lallot 2011:249). Nevertheless, the Alexandrians 
were interested in contrasting the forms used by 
‘older (palaidteroi) and ‘later’ (metagenésteroi) 
speakers of a certain dialect; and this attitude 
continues to surface in the grammarians of the 
next generation (Lallot 2012:249; specific exam- 
ples in Probert 2004). 


4. DIALECTS IN APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS 
AND HERODIANUS 


Though the loss of Hellenistic dialectological 
and glossographic works makes it hard for us 
to compare the degree to which methodologies 
and approaches may have varied, important evi- 
dence comes from the longer excerpts of later 
grammiarians who were not interested in the dia- 
lects as such, but often quoted dialectal variants 
in their discussions of grammatical categories. In 
this respect, the two most important personali- 
ties — also as a consequence of our loss of many 
other grammatical works — are Apollonius Dys- 
colus and his son Herodianus (both 2nd c. CE), 
who provide the earliest coherent description 
of the Greek dialectal system (though it is likely 
that their systematization owes much to the 
Hellenistic grammarians Trypho and Philoxe- 
nus). This first form of Greek ‘dialectology’ has 
a few points of contact with the modem one, 
but also continues to entail the neglect of the 
historical perspective that characterized Alex- 
andrian linguistic scholarship. This is visible, 
for instance, in the fact that Apollonius and 
Herodianus mention four dialects (Attic, Ionic, 
Doric and Aeolic), but include Koine as a fifth 
dialect without acknowledging its later and dif- 
ferent character. In this respect, an interesting 
fact is that the dialects may be (wrongly) used 
to explain various Koine modifications (pdtheé) 
which the grammarians regarded as aberrant 
because they defied the principles of analogy. A 
case in point, studied by Wackernagel (1876) in 
his dissertation on ancient pathology, is Herodi- 
anus’ discussion of the Koine > perfect tétheika 
‘L have put’ from tithémi ‘I put’, which contrasts 
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the classical form téthéka and is at odds with 
the rest of the paradigm. Herodianus (e.g. GG, 
vol. 3.1, p. 199, Ll. 1-2) explains the /ei/ vocalism 
us a Boeotian feature, because one of the most 
distinctive elements of + Boeotian was raising 
of original /e:/ (written with eta) to /e:/ (writ- 
ten with the digraph <EI>). In fact, Boeotian 
only happens to anticipate the identical, but cer- 
tainly independent, Koine development: Herodi- 
anus’ derivation of a Koine phenomenon from 
Boeotian reveals the lack of linguistic historical 
awareness that was mentioned above. 

Apollonius and Herodianus also perpetuate 
the earlier view that ‘Greek’ as such existed by 
contrasting dialectal varieties (a legacy of the 
Hellenistic attitude) not only with one another, 
but also with what is termed to koinén, i.e., ‘the 
element common (to all dialects)’. As in the ear- 
lier Hellenistic methodology, the recognition of 
such common character serves to highlight the 
distinguishing feature (td dion) of each dialectal 
variety. The typically Greek ethnic approach is 
still evident in that Apollonius prefers to say 
Attikot (‘those from Attica’) or Dorieis (‘Dorians’) 
rather than ‘Attic (dialect)’ or ‘Doric (dialect)’. 
Doric is the only dialect which may be exempli- 
fied with reference to local sub-varieties such 
as Syracusan or -> Laconian (still in the formula 
‘Syracusans’ and ‘Laconians’) and each of these 
is illustrated with reference to authors who were 
thought to have used that dialectal sub-variety 
(e.g. Epicharmus and Sophron for Syracusan). 
In accordance with this systematization, Boeo- 
tian was granted a special status and treated as 
a dialect separate from Aeolic - rather than a 
sub-group of it - because it was employed by the 
poetess Corinna: see e.g, Apoll. Dysc. De pron. 
(GG, vol. 2.14, p. 75, IL 7-8). 

There are several notable points in Apollo- 
nius and Herodianus’ treatment of dialects. The 
first one is that Attic does not hold a special 
place, but is treated as a variety which “could be 
wrong as well as right” (Probert 2011:276). This 
is all the more significant given that Apollonius 
Dyscolus and Herodianus wrote in the period 
when linguistic + Atticism spread the idea that 
‘correct Greek’ coincided with 5th-century Attic 
and shows that Atticism had not extended its 
influence to considerable parts of Greek linguis- 
tics and ‘dialectology’. Secondly, Koine is neither 
regarded as a variety chronologically subordi- 
nated to the dialects nor as a language that verti- 
cally subsumes them. Rather, Koine is placed 
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in a horizontal relation with the dialects, as if 
it had always existed in Greek (Consani 1991:29; 
Cassio 1993; Cassio 2007): there is neither a hint 
of the contemporary Atticist condemnation, nor 
awareness that, in fact, Koine represented the 
linguistic standard that Greek had lacked for so 
many centuries. Finally, the practice of exem- 
plifying dialectal phenomena by citing forms 
attested in the archaic lyrics confirms that by 
this time Greek ‘dialectology’ was essentially 
based on (though by no means coincided with) 
literary languages. In this respect, it is worth 
noting that at this stage the ancient grammar- 
ians were far from considering the language of 
a given author as representative of an epichoric 
dialect en bloc (e.g. Epicharmus = Doric). On 
the contrary, they seem to have been aware 
that literary languages were dialectally mixed, 
and when they illustrate e.g. Syracusan Doric 
by quoting Epicharmus, what they mean is that, 
by and large, typical Syracusan features are to 
be observed in Epicharmus' plays (see Cassio 


1993:79-81). 


5. DIALECTS IN LATER GRAMMATICAL 
THOUGHT 


Grammarians of the next generations, who were 
inostly epitomizers and authors of reference 
works, amply drew from Apollonius Dyscolus 
and Herodianus as well as from the earlier Hel- 
lenistic compilations of glosses. Scholars of the 
‘Herodianic’ school, Theodosius of Alexandria 
(4th-5th c. CE), Joannes Charax (6th—8th c. CE) 
and Choeroboscus (8th—gth c. CE) introduced 
differences to Herodianus’ thought, the most 
important of which is that td koinén — which 
in Herodianus designated the consensus among 
the dialects - evolved into identifying the lin- 
guistic standard, an often abstract but positive 
notion from which dialectal forms were seen 
to wrongly diverge. An important role in late- 
antique Greek dialectology is played by the sc/o- 
lia and commentaries transmitting fragments of 
the much earlier Tékhné grammatiké (‘Gram- 
mar’) of Dionysius Thrax (2nd-i1st c. BCE), 
These sources foretell the modern idea of dialect 
in that they use didlektos to identify a marked 
linguistic entity contrasting that of language 
(gldtta) (Consani 1991:45). The theoretical frame- 
work is strongly reminiscent of earlier system- 
atizations: the dialects, in the number of five 
(Attic, Ionic, Doric, Aeolic and Koine), are still 
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classified according to ethnic and genetic prin- 
ciples (e.g. “Attic is the dialect of the Athenians”; 
“Ionic takes its name from lon”) and are further 
described by quoting the most representative 
authors who used them (e.g. “Homer wrote in 
Ionic, Aristophanes wrote in Attic”, etc.). How- 
ever, dialects are now not placed on the same 
level and contrasted with each other, but are 
perceived as sub-entities of an original linguistic 
variety (‘language’). This novel course, which — 
as was mentioned above — continues down to 
Gregory of Corinth’s systematization, entails a 
biological view of language, whereby dialects are 
seen as later (and linguistically aberrant) devel- 
opments of a mother- or proto-language. Apart 
from the incorrect belief that this original form 
of Janguage coincided with Koine, this genetic 
approach — aiming to reconstruct a supposedly 
primeval form of Greek not yet fragmented into 
dialectal varieties — strongly influenced modern 
Greek dialectology down to the very beginning 
of the 2zoth c. (Consani 1991163-186). 
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OLGA THIBULATO 


Dialects, Classification of 
1. ANCIENT DIALECTOLOGY 


The recognition of the fact that the Greeks 
shared one language common to all was one 
of the acknowledged criteria of Hellenicity. In 
Herodotus’ famous definition it is introduced 
in the same breath as the criterion of com- 
mon descent: “Our Greekness, amounting to the 
same blood and the same language (homaimdén 
te kai homodglosson), as well as to shared shrines 
and sacrifices to gods and identical customs...” 
(Hdt. 8.144.2). That these words are uttered by 
Athenians and addressed to Spartans shows 
clearly enough that the differences between 
the two dialects, however significant, were felt 
negligible vis-a-vis the overarching unity of the 
common language. This is the mental, ideologi- 
cal and cultural background against which the 
ancient Greek views of the dialects should be 
approached. 

The use of the word didlektos as a technical 
term for dialect is firmly attested only from the 
Hellenistic period (some take peri dialéktou, the 
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title of a treatise of the 4th-c. BCE Socratic phi- 
losopher Antisthenes [D.L. 6.16], as relating to 
a study of dialect, but the context in which the 
title is adduced strongly suggests that it should 
be translated as On the discourse). However, the 
origins of Greek dialectology lie in the 5th c. BCE, 
the period that not only produced the first theo- 
ries of language and grammar but also saw the 
rise of interest in language in general. More spe- 
cifically, it is to lexicological commentaries on 
literary texts that the beginnings of the study of 
dialectal differences should be traced. Peculiari- 
ties of the language of archaic poetry, first and 
foremost of Homer, gave rise to the first collec- 
tions of gféssai, that is, antiquated or obsolete 
words not comprehensible any longer to fifth- 
century audiences. As the title of Democritus’ 
lost treatise “On Homer, correct speech (orthoé- 
peia) and unusual words (gléssai)” suggests, it 
is not out of the question that issues associated 
with the dialects were touched upon in this 
and similar compositions. But it is not before 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods that fully 
articulated theories of Greek dialects can be 
attested (Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient Theo- 
ries of ). 

The two most salient characteristics of ancient 
Greek dialectology are (a) its perception of dia- 
lectal differences through the prism of tribal 
divisions and (b) its orientation toward liter- 
ary sources, The following quotation from On 
the dialects by Gregory of Corinth (12th c. CE, 
also known as Gregorius Pardus), epitomizes 
this double approach: “The Ionic dialect derives 
its name from fon son of Apollo and Creousa 
daughter of Erechtheus: this is the dialect in 
which Homer wrote. The Attic dialect [derives 
its name] from Attis daughter of Kranaos: this 
is the dialect in which Aristophanes wrote. The 
Doric dialect [derives its name] from Dorus son 
of Hellen: this is the dialect in which Theocri- 
tus wrote. The Aeolic dialect [derives its name] 
from Aeolus son of Hellen: this is the dialect 
in which Alcaeus wrote. The common dialect 
(koine), that is to say, the one consisting of 
those mentioned above, is the dialect which we 
all use and which was used by Pindar” (1.3-13). 
Gregory's treatise, which was very popular in 
the Renaissance period, was based on the work 
of Trypho, an Alexandrian grammarian of the 
time of Augustus, and the 6th c. CE treatise On 
the dialects by lohannes Philoponus, who in turn 
proceeded from still earlier sources, such as the 
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znd-c. CE grammarians Apollonius Dyscolus and 
Herodian. 

As distinct from the spoken idiom, the liter- 
ary dialects readily fell into the conventional 
tribal divisions of the Hellenic race as estab- 
lished in the traditional genealogy of Hellen 
and his sons Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus (first 
attested in [Hes.]| fr. 9 Merkelbach-West, prob- 
ably 6th c. BCE). As Ps.-Dicaearchus (3rd c. BCE) 
put it: “Hellenes are those who are Hellenic in 
their origin and varieties of speech (hoi tdi génei 
kai tais phonais hellentzousin); [they descend] 
from Hellen. Athenians are those who dwell 
in Attica: they are Attic in their origin and use 
Attic speech. Likewise, Dorians are descendants 
of Dorus and speak Doric; the descendants of 
Aeolus speak Aeolic, and the descendants of Ion 
son of Xuthus speak Jonic” (fr. 61 Jacoby). The 
association of Aeolic (~ Aeolic Dialects), various 
forms of which were spoken in the historical 
period in Boeotia, Thessaly, and Lesbos, with 
the Peloponnesian dialects of Arcadia and Elis, 
attested in the famaus piece of ancient dialec- 
tology preserved by Strabo (8.1.2; for the discus- 
sion see esp. Hainsworth 1967:67—-69), seems to 
proceed from the same mixture of ethnic and 
linguistic criteria. Adopted in the majority of the 
igth-c. classifications (below), it seems to have 
exerted no significant influence on ancient dia- 
lectology, probably because neither > Arcadian 
nor Elean (+ Elean (and Olympia)) ever reached 
the status of literary dialects. 

Apart from the erroneous association of Pin- 
dar with the Koine, found also in other sources 
and apparently stemming from the ancient 
grammiarians’ failure to pinpoint Pindar’s com- 
plex poetic idiom, the ancient classification 
proceeded smoothly enough. Homer, Hesiod 
(+Epic Diction), Anacreon (> Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of), Hipponax (+lambic Poetry, Dic- 
tion of), Herodotus and Hippocrates (+ Literary 
Prose) were habitually subsumed under > Ionic; 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, Xenuphun, Plato and 
Menander under = Attic; Alcman, Stesichorus, 
[bycus, Bacchylides (+ Choral Poetry, Diction 
of), Epicharmus (-> Comedy, Diction of), Archy- 
tas and Theocritus (> Hellenistic Poetry, Dic- 
tion of) under > Doric; and Alcaeus and Sappho 
under > Aeolic. Although it was recognized that 
onic represented an old form of Attic (see e.g. 
Strab. 8.1.2), the ancient grammarians treated 
the two dialects separately, probably because of 
the difference in the kinds of literature produced 
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by each. This resulted in the quadripartite divi- 
sion of the dialects into Attic, lonic, Doric, and 
Aeolic (cf. Strab. 8.1.2, 14.5.26); to these, just as 
in the above quotation from Gregory of Corinth, 
the so-called ‘common dialect’ (koiné) was 
often added (see e.g. Quint. 1.2.50) (> Koine, 
Features of ). 

The grammarians’ preoccupation with literary 
dialects does not yet mean that the Greeks were 
unaware of differences between the spoken idi- 
oms. The plays of Aristophanes often introduce 
speakers of dialects other than Attic for produc- 
ing comic effect (see e.g. Ach. 729-835 for Megar- 
ian and Lys. 81-253, 980-1013, 1076-1199, 1242-end 
for Laconian, both labelled ‘Doric’ in scholarly 
classification, or Ach. 860-958 for > Boeotian, 
a non-literary dialect habitually subsumed 
under Aeolic); Herodotus refers to four variet- 
ies (trdpoi) of lonic spoken in Asia Minor (Hdt. 
1.142); and Thucydides’ statement to the effect 
that the Athenians found themselves unable to 
understand the speakers of Aetolian, another 
non-literary dialect which escaped scholarly 
classification (Thuc. 3.94), is too well known to 
be adduced here. This is not to say that the gram- 
marians failed to acknowledge the existence of 
sub-dialects. Thus, the scholiast on Dionysius 
Thrax (= Gramm. Graeci 3.302-303), apparently 
proceeding from the work of Trypho, subdi- 
vides the Doric didlektos into several gléssai — 
~ Argolic, - Laconian, Messenian, Syracusan, 
and Corinthian - whereas Aeolic is subdivided 
by him into + Boeotian, + Lesbian “and oth- 
ers”; the additional terms for sub-dialects that 
the grammarians used were ‘local subdivisions’ 
(hupodiairéseis topikai) and ‘transformations’ 
(metaptaseis) (cf. Thumb 1909:50; Hainsworth 
1967:70-72). Nevertheless, the spoken speech 
had never been regarded as an appropriate 
object of study: “The Hellenistic age had edited 
and expounded the texts of classical authors in 
the dialects and had sought to exploit dialect 
for literary effect. Both these exercises neces- 
sitated some notions about the phonology and 
morphology of the dialects, but encouraged the 
idea, which always bedevilled Greek grammar, 
that the study of dialect meant the study of texts” 
(Hainsworth 1967:73—74; cf. Thumb 1909:20—28). 


2. THE MODERN CLASSIFICATIONS 


Ancient dialectology reached the modem era 
mainly through the works of Philoponus and 
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Gregory of Corinth, both published several times 
during the Renaissance period (ist edition Ven- 
ice 1496, in Aldus’ collection Thesaurus cornu- 
copiae et horti Adonidis) and again in the 18th 
and early igth c. As a result, the ancient clas- 
sification of the Greek dialects into Attic-Ionic, 
Doric and Aeolic, based as we saw on liter- 
ary sources and hence underrepresenting non- 
literary dialects and sub-dialects, became the 
standard one. However, with the publication, 
since the early igth c,, of the first collections of 
Greek inscriptions it became abundantly clear 
that this was far from being a satisfactory taxon- 
omy. “The existence of Ionic, Aeolic, and Doric 
elements in the people and speech of Greece is 
an undoubted fact of Greek history, and one of 
the first importance to an understanding of the 
dialect relations. But there is no warrant, either 
in the earlier Greek tradition or in the linguis- 
tic evidence, for making this an all-inclusive 
classification” (Buck 1955:3). The existence of 
non-literary dialects and sub-dialects, not taken 
into account in the ancient classification, was 
acknowledged in the great 1gth-c. syntheses of 
H. L, Ahrens (1839-1843), R. C. Meister (1882- 
1889), and Otto Hoffmann (1891-1898). Aeolic 
was the first to be affected by this change of 
attitude. Proceeding from the epigraphic evi- 
dence, the igth-c. scholars started operating 
with the terms ‘Lesbian’, ‘Thessalian’, and ‘Boeo- 
tian’ rather than the unspecified ‘Aeolic’, which 
from then on has turned into no more than an 
optional classificatory header. 

Strabo's association of the dialects of Arca- 
dia and Elis with Aeolic, though not represen- 
tative as we saw of the mainstream ancient 
classification, exerted profound influence on 
the igth-c. scholars (with the notable excep- 
tion of Ahrens, see further Buck 1955:6—7; Colvin 
2010:204). The attempts to pigeonhole Arcadian, 
which had been assigned no place of its own in 
the ancient classification, gradually led to the 
introduction of the so-called ‘Achaean’ (some- 
times also called ‘Central Greek’) group of dia- 
lects, under which both Arcadian and Aeolic 
were subsumed, The decipherment, in 18705, 
of the Classical Cypriot script (+ Cypriot Syl- 
labary), having demonstrated beyond doubt 
the close proximity of its dialect with Arcadian, 
allowed to add yet another dialect, Cypriot, to 
the ‘Achaean’ group (the two dialects were later 
reconstituted as ‘+ Arcado-Cypriot’). Eventu- 
ally, ‘Achaean' became subdivided into ‘North 
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Achaean’, embracing the conventional Aeolic 
dialects, and ‘South Achaean’, embracing Arca- 
dian and Cypriot (first in Hoffmann 1891-1898). 

With the emergence of epigraphic evidence 
throwing light on the dialects of central and 
northwest Greece (Phocian, Locrian, Aetolian, 
Acarnanian) these dialects were initially sub- 
sumed under Doric. Soon enough, however, it 
was realized that not only the above dialects but 
also the Peloponnesian dialects of Elis (+ Elean; 
still grouped with Arcadian in Meister 1882-1889) 
and Achaea share significant characteristics with 
both Doric and Aeolic dialects (especially with 
Boeotian) and therefore should be recognized as 
a separate, Northwest Greek, group (for the dis- 
cussion see Thumb 1909351; + Northwest Greek). 
Eventually Doric too became particularized 
into + Laconian, Megarian, + Argolic, and other 
sub-dialects of the historical period, whereas 
+ lonic was divided into East, Central, and West 
lonic (Euboea). The poorly attested + Pam- 
phylian and, to a degree, + Cretan were left to 
stand alone as ‘mixed’ dialects which resisted 
classification. Furthermore, it was agreed that 
some of the historical dialects display features 
that cannot be consistently accounted for in 
lerms of the dialects in question. This first of 
all concerns Doric and Northwest Greek. Thus, 
for example, the Laconian Hohotéav [ pohoidan|] 
(‘Poseidon’) agrees with the Arcadian MNocotdav 
[posoidan] rather than with the West Greek 
[Motei8av [poteidan], and the dat. pl. -essi, which 
occasionally emerges in the dialects of Locris, 
Phocis and Elis, agrees with Aeolic rather than 
with Northwest Greek proper. This has been 
Interpreted to mean that the speakers of Laco- 
nian settled in the regions formerly inhabited 
by the speakers of Arcado-Cypriot and that the 
regions in which the speakers of the Northwest 
Greek dialects of Locris, Phocis and Elis settled 
had been inhabited by speakers of Aeolic (cf. 
Thumb 1909:85; Buck 1955:5-6, 89). 

Building upon the foundations laid by ancient 
grammarians, the 19th-c. scholars adjusted the 
ancient classification to the newly emerging 
epigraphic evidence and filled in gaps left by 
the ancients. Their main achievements have 
been (a) the introduction of Arcado-Cypriot and 
Northwest Greek, two dialect groups not repre- 
sented in the ancient classification; (b) the rec- 
ognition of a much wider range of sub-dialects; 
and (c) the establishment, side by side with the 
record of synchronic variation, of the method 
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of diachronic classification based on the recon- 
struction of putative historical relations between 
the dialects. The scholarly consensus that had 
crystallized toward the beginning of the 2oth c. 
and was to be sustained up to the 1950s was fixed 
in the monumental work of Friedrich Bechtel 
(1921-1924) as follows: (1) > Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian), Thessalian, Boeotian, Arcadian, and 
Cypriot (= ‘Achaean’ or ‘Central Greek’ of other 
classifications); (2) West Greek (= Doric and 
Northwest Greek); (3) lonic (= Attic-lonic). This 
tripartite division had further been subsumed 
under an overarching dichotomy styled as “the 
most fundamental division of the Greek dialects" 
(Buck 1955:7), which opposed West Greek (Doric 
and Northwest Greek) to East Greek (Attic-lonic, 
Aeolic, Arcado-Cypriot) (Southeast Greek), 
Owing to the comprehensive but at the same 
time lucid and concise treatments of the sub- 
ject by Albert Thumb (Thumb 1909; re-edited in 
expanded form as Thumb & Kieckers 1932 and 
Thumb & Scherer 1959) and Carl D. Buck (Buck 
1955; first version 1928), this picture had become 
the standard one. 

The decipherment of + Linear B, first made 
public in 1953, affected the above picture in 
two ways. First, it brought to light Mycenaean, 
a 2nd-millennium BCE dialect (-- Mycenaean 
Script and Language) which is now generally 
recognized to represent an early stage of Arcado- 
Cypriot (Thumb & Scherer 1959:325-326; Cowgill 
1966:93; Duhoux 1983:40—50, 58; Ruijgh 19962116— 
u7; Woodard 2008:52; Thompson 2010:198-199). 
Second, it rekindled the discussion as regards 
the historical relations between the dialects and 
their respective positions. This eventually led to 
abandonment of the old classification and its 
replacement by a new one. 

In 1955, the Swiss scholar Ernst Risch published 
an article titled "Die Gliederung der griechischen 
Dialekte in neuer Sicht", in which he offered 
a far-reaching re-assessment of the prevailing 
consensus. Using the methods of dialect geog- 
raphy and elaborating on an earlier study by 
Walter Porzig (published in 1954 but written 
considerably earlier and therefore not taking 
into account the decipherment of Linear B), 
Risch argued that the isoglosses that link Aeolic 
(first and foremost Lesbian) with East Greek are 
innovations due to the contact of Lesbian with 
the Ionic of Asia Minor, and that Aeolic should 
therefore be grouped with Doric and Northwest 
Greek rather than with Arcado-Cypriot and 
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Attic-lonic (Porzig 1954, Risch 1955). In addi- 
tion, rather than ‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ 
of the older scholars, the two new subdivisions 
of Greek, comprising Doric, Northwest Greek 
and Aeolic on the one hand and Attic-lonic and 
Arcado-Cypriot on the other, were re-defined by 
Risch as ‘North Greek’ and ‘South Greek’ (still 
‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ in Porzig 1954; 
+ Southeast Greek), In spite of some penetrat- 
ing criticism (below), the Porzig-Risch classifica- 
tion - though not necessarily the North-South 
axis favored by Risch — soon became widely 
accepted, not in the least owing to its having 
been expounded and enthusiastically endorsed 
in English by John Chadwick (1956). Risch’s 
approaching the classification of dialects on the 
basis of diachronic criteria is especially notewor- 
thy. Among other things, it prompted the aban- 
donment of the once influential theory (mostly 
associated with the name of Paul Kretschmer), 
according to which the major dialect differences 
should be explained as due to three subsequent 
waves of migration — the Ionic, the ‘Achaean’' 
and the Doric — which brought to prehistoric 
Greece three already formed and fully separate 
dialect idioms (see Chadwick 1956:39—41; Colvin 
2010:205)}. 


3. THE HISTORICAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE DIALECTS AND THE 
PRINCIPAL ISOGLOSSES 


Even a casual look at the dialect map of histori- 
cal Greece makes it clear that it cannot repre- 
sent the original state of things. Of the so-called 
Aeolic dialects, Boeotian and Thessalian are 
found in mainland Greece but Lesbian in Asia 
Minor only; Attic-lonic and Arcado-Cypriot, as 
is indicated by their names, are also split by the 
Aegean; Doric is wedged in between Arcadian on 
the one hand and Attic on the other, and Doric 
and Northwest Greek between Arcadian and 
the Aeolic dialects. “Migration would certainly 
give rise to the dialect geography we observe” 
(Hainsworth 1982:858). Since the normal state 
of a long-settled area is that of continuous dis- 
tribution of the dialects of the language spread 
over the area in question, and since the Greek 
dialects in their historical positions show no 
signs of such distribution, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the historical Greek dialects are 
no more than fragments of a whole which ceased 
to exist with the emergence of West Greek tribes 
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in Central Greece and the Peloponnese and the 
great migrations to the East. 

All the extant classifications of the Greek dia- 
lects are based on approximately the same list 
of the isoglosses which had presumably been 
spread over the Greek-speaking area before the 
fragmentation of the dialects in the period of 
the great migrations at the end of the znd - the 
beginning of the ist millennium BCE. With the 
exclusion of such apparently late features as 
(1) the preposition pedd (‘with’, ‘after’) in con- 
trast to metd, which split Arcadian and Cypriot 
and therefore could not precede the migrations; 
(2) the Attic-lonic change @ > é, generally dated 
as not having occurred before goo BCE; (3 and 4) 
the first and the second + compensatory length- 
enings (the simplification of the intervocalic 
groups consisting of s with liquids and nasals 
and of the group “ns in the intervocalic and 
final position), which brought to a wide-ranging 
fragmentation of the dialects unlikely to occur 
before the period of the migrations (cf. Risch 
1955:64, 67-68, Finkelberg 2005:141-143), this list 
can be presented as follows (Finkelberg 1994; 
2005:114-118; cf. Thumb 1909:55; Risch 1955:104): 


(1) o for a before or atter liquids: ro/or in Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Boeot., in contrast to ra/ 
ar in Att.-lon., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 
(+ Syllabic Consonants) 

(2) 0 for a in other cases as in the preposition 
on = and (‘up’) in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess. in 
contrast to Att.-[on., Boeot., NW. Gk, Dor., 
Cret., Pamph. 

(3) Aieros or iréds or iros (‘holy’) in Att.-Ion., Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Thess. in contrast to hiards in 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

(4) ‘Artemis (‘Artemis’) in Att.-lon., Arc.-Cypr., 
Lesb., Thess., Cret., Pamph. in contrast to 
Artamis in Boeot., NW. Gk, Dor. 

(5) uforo as in ape (‘from’) in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., 
Thess., Pamph. in contrast to apd in Att.- 
lon., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. (+ Vowel 
Changes) 

(G) the vocalism o in the verb ‘to wish’ (bodlo- 
mai, bélomai, bollomai) in Att.-lon., Arc.- 
Cypr., Lesb., Cret., Pamph. in contrast to e 
(béllomai, beilomai, deilomai {| délomai) in 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(7) (a) -si from -fi as in didosi (‘he/she gives’) 
in Att.-lon., Arc.-Cypr., Lesb. in contrast to 
didoti in Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., 
Pamph. (+ Assibilation) 
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(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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(b) etkosi (‘twenty’, from *e-wikosi) in con- 
trast to wikati, ‘kati (the same as above) 
pe- from *k™e, in Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Boeot. 
in contrast to te-/tze- from *k¥e in Att.-Ion., 
Arc., NW. Gk., Dor., Pamph., Cret.(+ Labio- 
velars) 

tdsos (‘so great’) and the like from *totyos 
and the like in Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr. in con- 
trast to tossos / téttos in Lesb., Thess., Boeot., 
NW. Gk.,, Dor., Cret. (uncertain in Pamph.) 
(+ Consonant Changes) 

-aisi}-oisi as dat. pl. in the a- and o- stems in 
Att.-Ion., Lesb., Pamph., Cret. in contrast to 
-ais/-ois in Arc.-Cypr., Thess., Boeot., NW. 
Gk., Dor. 

-essi as dat. pl. of consonant stems in Lesb., 
Thess., Boeot., Pamph. in contrast to -si in 
Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. 
hoi/hai as nom. pl. of the article in Att.-Ion., 
Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Cret. in contrast to 
tol/tai in Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. (not attested 
in Pamph.) 

the -- conjunction Adée/héta (‘when’) and 
the like in Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess. 
in contrast to Adka and the like in Boeot., 
NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

the conjunction e/ (‘if’) in Att.-Ion., Arc.- 
Cypr. in contrast to ai in Lesb., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret., Pamph. 

the modal + particle dn in Att.-lon., Arc. 
in contrast to ke/ka in Cypr., Lesb., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. (not attested in 
Pamph.) 

the preposition eis, e(n)s, is (‘into’, from en 
+s and from ens > *ins, respectively) in Att.- 
lon., Lesb,, Dor., Pamph., Cret. in contrast 
to en, in with the accusative m Arc.-Cypr., 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk. (+ Adpositions 
(Prepositions)) 

the preposition prds (‘at’, ‘to’, from prot) in 
Att.-Ion., Lesb., Pamph. (pert), Cret. (porti) 
in contrast to pds, potf in Arc.-Cypr., Thess., 
Boeot., NW. Gk, Dor. 

(a) the future in -séo in NW. Gk., Dor., Cret. 
in contrast to -sd in the rest 

(b) ist pers. pl. in -mes in contrast to -men 
(the same as above) 

the aorist in -s(s)a of the verbs in -26 in Att.- 
Jon., Lesb. in contrast to -xa in Arc.-Cypr., 
Thess., Boeot., NW. Gk., Dor. 

(a) -on, -ontos in the act. pf. + participle, 
in Lesb., Thess., Boeot. in contrast to the 
rest 


(b) a (fem. for ‘one') in contrast to mia (the 
same as above) 

the infinitive in -nai of athematic verbs 
(+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs) in 
Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., Pamph. in contrast to 
-men/-menai in Lesb.,, Thess., Boeot., NW. 
Gk., Dor., Cret.; 

the athematic inflection of -— contract 
verbs in Arc.-Cypr., Lesb., Thess., Pamph. 
in contrast to Att.-Ion., Boeot., NW. Gk., 
Dor., Cret. 


(21) 


(22) 


The entire history of the study of the Greek 
dialects bears witness to the fact that a clear-cut 
classification can only be achieved by emphasiz- 
ing some linguistic features adduced above at 
the expense of others. Thus, the older scholars’ 
classification of Arcado-Cypriot together with 
Aeolic was made possible as a result of dismiss- 
ing as late admixtures such important charac- 
teristics linking Arcado-Cypriot with Attic-lonic 
as the adjectives of the type of tdsos (tdssos / 
tottos in Aeolic), the conjunction ei and the 
modal particle dz (ai and ke in Aeolic), and 
the athematic infinitives in -nai (-men/-menai 
in Aeolic) (above, nos. 9, 14, 15, 21). Similarly, the 
classification of Arcado-Cypriot with Attic-lonic 
introduced by Porzig and Risch was made pos- 
sible as a result of suppressing features shared 
by Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic, such as o for a 
with liquids and in other cases, u for o as in 
apu, the modal particle ke (Cypr. only), and the 
athematic inflection of contract verbs (nos. 1, 2, 5, 
15, 22). Although the great merit of Risch’s study 
was the introduction of criteria that allowed for 
the isolation of late linguistic features (such as 
the second compensatory lengthening, see Risch 
1955:68), no feature shared by Arcado-Cypriot 
and Aeolic has been shown to belong to this 
category. In his general table of the dialectal fea- 
tures (1955:75), Risch simply put some features 
shared by Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic (o for a 
with liquids, the athematic inflection of contract 
verbs) into a separate category of those whose 
dating is still open and ignored the others (o for 
a as in on = and and u for 9 as in apu = apo) (for 
the criticism see Adrados 1956:240-248; Ruijgh 
1961:206-216 and 1996:116-119; Palmer 1962:88- 
94; Cowgill 1966:80; Garcia-Ramon 1975:18-19). 
Again, in the older scholars’ classification 
+ Lesbian was seen as ‘pure’ Aeolic and both 
+ Thessalian and +Boeotian as ‘mixed’ dia- 
lects which had undergone a considerable West 
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Greek influence. Today, the situation is different: 
it is Boeotian and especially (East) Thessalian 
that are seen as representing the ‘pure’ Aeolic, 
whereas Lesbian is regarded as a ‘mixed’ dialect 
strongly influenced by the Ionic of Asia Minor 
(Porzig 1954:149-155; Risch 1955:70-71; Chadwick 
1956: 46-47). However, this is to ignore the fact 
that a number of features shared by Lesbian and 
lonic, such as Aierds, Artemis, the nom. pl. hoi/hai 
of the article, and conjunctions of the type Aéte/ 
hota, in contrast to the Boeotian and West Greek 
hiards, Artamis, tot/tat, and hdka (above, nos. 3, 
4, 12, 13) are also found in mainland Thessalian 
and therefore cannot be due to Ionic influence 
in Asia Minor. Thus, not only Lesbian but also 
Thessalian should be recognized as ‘mixed’; con- 
sidering that West Greek admixtures in Boeo- 
tian are acknowledged in all classifications, no 
dialect seems io remain to represent the ‘pure’ 
Aeolic. To a great degree, the same applies to the 
other dialects as well (cf. Thumb 1909:54—-56). In 
view of this, it seems reasonable to ask whether 
being ‘impure’, ‘infected’ or ‘mixed’ should not 
be recognized as typical of a Greek dialect and 
whether in trying to force the dialects into the 
Procrustean bed of a clear-cut classification we 
are doing justice to the evidence at our disposal. 

The lack of clear-cut demarcation lines 
between dialects is a linguistic datum that is 
well known to every student of the subject. The 
question, however, is how it should be translated 
into terms of classification. If we proceed from 
‘pure’ madels of dialects, we shall come to clas- 
sify the dialects that do not correspond to these 
models as ‘mixed’ or ‘impure’, even if this means 
admitting that all the material at our disposal 
calls for such a description. If, on the other hand, 
we recognize that the ‘pure’ models of the dia- 
lects, convenient as they are for the purpose of 
classification, are nothing more than scholarly 
conventions, it will be hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that, rather than clear-cut boundaries 
between the dialects, we have gradual changes 
which, taken together, form a dialect continuum 
in which “the difference from place to place 
is small, but, as one travels in any one direc- 
tion, the differences accumulate, until speakers, 
say, from opposite ends of the country, cannot 
understand each other, although there is no 
sharp line of linguistic demarcation between the 
places they live” (Bloomfield 1933:51) and which 
therefore admits “of more-or-less but not either- 
or judgments” (Chambers and Trudgill 1998:7). 
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This is the approach adopted in dialect geogra- 
phy; its advantage is that it has been developed 
as a result of the empirical study of living Jan- 
guages (Bloomfield 1933:42-56, 297-345; Hockett 
1958:471-484; Chambers and Trudgill 1998:5-7, 
12; cf. Finkelherg 1994 and 2005:109--139). 

If applied to the ancient Greek dialects this 
would mean that e.g, the fact that the Aeolic 
dialects have features in common with both 
Arcado-Cypriot and Northwest Greek should be 
interpreted to the effect that the speakers of 
these dialects once occupied a territory that 
was situated between the territory occupied by 
the speakers of Arcado-Cypriot on the one hand 
and that occupied by the speakers of Northwest 
Greek dialects on the other. In fact, this was 
the conclusion arrived at by Thumb on his own 
grounds as early as 1909: “The individual dialects 
and dialect groups are... linked with each other 
in such a way that from the Doric to the Ionic- 
Attic end they formed a kind of chain whose 
members were more or less closely intercon- 
nected with each other” (Thumb 1g909:53; my 
translation). This would result in the following 
configuration of dialects (Thumb 1909: 54, 65; 
Meillet 1930:106; Thumb & Kieckers 1932:51-—52, 
63; cf. Finkelberg 2005:127): 


Dor. + NW. Gk. + Boeot. + Thess. + Lesb./ 
Arc.-Cypr. + Att.-lon. 


4. THE SYNCHRONIC CLASSIFICATION 


It should not be forgotten however that, what- 
ever the in-depth relations between the dialects 
and dialect groups, the material with which the 
student of the Greek dialects normally works 
is that supplied by the dialects attested in the 
Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic periods, which 
developed their characteristics in situ as a result 
of the processes of innovation, mutual contact 
and the spread of isoglosses (Colvin 2010:205). In 
this respect, the following classification, which 
makes no assumptions of the dialects’ histori- 
cal relations but, not unlike the ancient clas- 
sification, takes them synchronically, that is, as 
already crystallized into distinct spoken idioms, 
is being widely used: 


ATTIC-IONIC 
Attic 
East lonic, Central lonic, West Ionic (Euboean) 
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ARCADO-CYPRIOT 
Arcadian 
Cypriot 


AEOLIC 
Lesbian 
Thessalian 
Boeotian 


NORTHWEST GREEK 
Phocian 
Locrian 
Elean 
Achaean 


DORIC 
Laconian 
Argolic 
Corinthian 
Megarian 
Insular Doric (Rhodian, Coan, Theran, etc.) 
Cretan 


Pamphylian (indefinite) 
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MARGALIT FINKELBERG 


Diathesis (didthesis), Ancient 
Theories of 


The term didthesis ‘condition’, which in the 
Greek world never acquired a univocal techni- 
cal meaning, mainly indicated verbal + voice 
when used in a grammatical setting, although in 
Apollonius Dyscolus (first half of the 2nd c. CE) a 
broader range of meanings is observed, designat- 
ing various conditions of the verb (see below). 

The earliest attestations of the term didthe- 
sis are found in philosophy, where, however, 
it was used with different meanings compared 
to its subsequent utilization in linguistic analy- 
sis. Aristotle took didthesis to mean ‘condition’, 
as one of the species of the category ‘quality’ 
(poidtés), together with ‘attitude’ (héxis) (Cat. 
8bh26-ga13; see Brague 1980). The expression also 
became widely used in medical studies, starting 
with Hippocrates, to indicate the body's various 
conditions or modes of being (on the possible 
meanings of the term: Bécares Botas 1985:123- 
124; Dickey 2007:231; cf. Lambert 1978; Matthaios 
1999:303-309). 
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In linguistic contexts, the original distinc- 
tion within the concept of didthesis taken as 
verbal voice was between active and passive. 
Verbs were characterized as expressing either an 
action or a condition resulting from an action. 
This opposition derived, coherently, from the 
conception of the verb reconstructable from 
numerous ancient definitions invoking the abil- 
ity of this part of speech to indicate an action 
(enérgeia or praxis) or condition caused by an 
action (pathos) (cf. Dion. Thrax §13, 48.1—49.3, 
PSI V1 761 [5th-6th c. CE], 3-5 and P. Yale 1 25 
[1st c. CE], i 28-30), This theory probably arose 
from the opposition between poiein ‘make’ and 
pdskhein ‘undergo’, which was central in the 
linguistic-philosophical thought both of Aristo- 
tle (cf. e.g. Cat. 4.2a3—4; 9.ub 1-8; Soph. el. 166a) 
and the Stoics (cf. Diog. Laert. 7.134 [= FDS 744]; 
Simpl. in Cat. 313.16-26 [= FDS 800}; ibid. 333.24— 
334.3 [= FDS 801]) (see Bécares Botas 19851123; 
Ax 1993:22; Matthaios 1999:305). That the old- 
est grammarians did not recognize a separate 
middle voice (didthesis mésé) is also testified 
by Theodosius of Alexandria (4th-5th c. CE), 
according to whom they classified some middle 
forms as active and others as passive (Theodo- 
sius in GG IV/I 49.17, cf. Choerob. in GG IV/II 
98.30ff.: Rijksbaron 1987:436 n. 1). 

The Stoic philosophers proposed a subdivi- 
sion among types of predicate (kategorema) 
that foreshadowed the later categorizations of 
didthesis (Ax 1993:22). As indicated by a passage 
from Diocles of Magnesia in Diogenes Laertius 
(Diog. Laert. 7.64 [= FDS 696]), the Stoics distin- 
guished predicates into: 1) ‘active' (orthd), predi- 
cates constructed with an ‘oblique case’ (plagia 
ptosis, i.e., any case other than the nominative, 
cf. Diog, Laert. 7.65), namely, requiring a com- 
plement, like akouo ‘listen’ (constructed with 
the genitive), hordd ‘see’ (constructed with the 
accusative), dialégomai ‘talk’ (constructed with 
dative or pros + accusative); 2) ‘passive’ (hup- 
tia), predicates accompanied by a part of speech 
characteristic of the passive (pathetikon morion: 
e.g. the preposition hupd ‘by’), like akouomai ‘be 
heard’ or hordomai ‘be seen’; 3) ‘neuter’ (oudé- 
tera), predicates whose description matches nei- 
ther that of the passive nor that of the active and 
which today would be called intransitive, like 
phroneéo ‘think’ or peripatéd ‘walk around’, 4) 
‘reciprocal’ (antipeponthéta), predicates whose 
subjects are active in undergoing either another 
person’s act or an act of their own (in which 
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case the construction is reflexive), such as keiro- 
mai ‘have oneself shaved’, ‘shave oneself’; on 
this kind of predicate, see also the testimony 
of Philo Cher. 79-81 (= FDS 804), who provides 
further details clarifying the internal distinction. 
The terminology used by the Stoics to indicate 
active and passive was metaphorically derived 
from the language of gymnastics, alluding to the 
position of victorious (orthds ‘upright’, ‘erect’) 
and defeated (huptios ‘supine’) athletes, accord- 
ing to the explanation given in the scholia to 
the Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Diony- 
sius Thrax (Sch. Dion. Thrax 247,0-n [= FDS 
802] and Sch. Dion. Thrax 401.1-20 [= FDS 803}]). 
The second of these passages further attributes 
to the Stoics the use of the adjective drastiké 
to indicate the active, from the verb drdo ‘act; 
cf. Steinthal 1890-18917:300-302; Rijksbaron 
1987:431). Chrysippus of Soli apparently devoted 
a special monograph to this issue, in one book, 
entitled Peri orthén kai huption pros Philarkhon 
‘On active and passive predicates, addressed ta 
Phylarchus’; Diog. Laert. 7.192 [= FDS 194}). 
Among the Alexandrian philologists, Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace (ca 215-144 BCE) presup- 
posed, again based on the categories of enérgeia 
and pdthus, a subdivision of verbs into energétikd 
(endowed with active form and meaning; indica- 
tion of the active is also attested by the expres- 
sion, of Stoic descent, drastike énnoia ‘active 
sense’) and pathétikd (with passive form and 
meaning), as emerges from examination of the 
Aristarchean fragments of Homeric exegesis per- 
taining to diathesis (Matthaios 1999:302—326). 
Verbs with passive form but active meaning 
were apparently subsumed under the category 
of pathétikd: no term for the middle is attested in 
Aristarchus. In cases of lack of correspondence 
between the semantic and morphological aspect 
of the verb in the Homeric text, Aristarchus 
sometimes resorted to the concept of diathesis 
exchange, conjecturing that the poet used the 
active instead of the passive or vice-versa, as 
also found among his contemporaries Comanus 
of Naucratis (fr. 1g Dyck) and Callistratus (fr. 181 
Barth) and later also in Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. The latter maintained the distinction 
between active and passive, which, depend- 
ing on the passage, he termed respectively 
poiétikon/energétikon and pathétikon (Amm. Il 
7.427.17-8.428.18), drastéria ‘active forms’ and 
patheétikd ‘passive forms’ (Amm. I 2.423.8-9), 
orthd ‘upright’ and huptia ‘supine’ (Comp. 6.29.8), 
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with clear Stoic influence (see above; cf. de Jonge 
2008:156), 

The oldest attested mention of middle voice 
is found in a small papyrus fragment containing 
rules on participle formation, datable between 
the ist c. BCE and the ist c. CE (P.Rain. | 19), 
in which the adjective mésos ‘middle’ is simply 
cited - not defined - together with pathétikes 
‘passive’; on the use of the term ‘middle’ in lin- 
guistic analysis, cf. Collinge 1963. 

In the linguistic systern formulated by Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, didthesis appears mainly in the 
part of book III of the Syntax that is reserved 
to the verb. Here didthesis is indicated as the 
distinctive characteristic of this part of speech 
(Synt. 1.16, 18.5-8, cf. Adv. 127.16). In Apollonius, 
didthesis has numerous meanings, although it 
generally suggests a typology of characteristics 
and conditions of the verb (cf. van Ophuijsen 
1993:744; Lallot 1997:II 62). Thus one finds didthe- 
sis psukhiké ‘mental disposition’ or didthesis tés 
psukhés ‘disposition of the mind’ absent in the 
infinitive, which, as a mood that has no persons, 
cannot show the mental disposition affecting 
it (Synt. 3.25, 55, 59). Apollonius also mentions 
didthesis khroniké ‘temporal disposition’, 3.98: 
cf 1214, where he states that the imperative 
has within itself didthesis tot méllontos ‘disposi- 
tion of the future’, Further meanings include 
didthesis diabatiké or diabibastiké ‘transitivity’, 
referring to verbs or constructions that involve 
transitivity towards a person who undergoes 
the act involved (Synt, 1.70 and 3.185); didthe- 
sis energéliké, pathétiké, mésé ‘active’, ‘passive’, 
‘middle voice’, when discussing the accidents 
of the verb (3.54, al); finally, didthesis psukhike 
é somatiké ‘disposition of the soul or body’ con- 
cerns the semantic aspect of verbs (3.150; cf. 
Steinthal 1890-18917:I] 276-278, 293-295; Lam- 
bert 1978 who claims that all uses of didthesis 
in Apollonius can be explained by the last- 
mentioned acceptation; Julien 1985; van Ophu- 
ijsen 1993:739-751; Pantiglioni 1998:254-260), 
Specifically on the meaning of ‘verbal voice’, 
Apollonius identifies active verbs, constructed 
with a complement (direct or otherwise), that 
allow passivization through the addition of hupo 
‘by’ + genitive (Synt. 3.157), since activeness 
(enérgeia) was interpreted as something in tran- 
sit towards an object (3.148, with a link between 
transitivity and active diathesis, cf. Lallot 1997:1] 
243; Benedetti 2013); passive verbs, resulting 
from the passivization of active verbs; verbs in 
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the middle voice, often mentioned as a second- 
ary aspect compared to active and passive (e.g. 
3.60) and defined as something “situated mid- 
way between these, without deriving from either 
one” (3.54) (Benedetti 2013; cf. Signes-Codoner 
2005 for a study on definitions of middle voice up 
to the late Byzantine grammarians). All middle 
verbs share a coincidence of form (sunémptosis), 
namely failed differentiation between active 
and passive diathesis; consequently some may 
have active meaning, others passive. Apollo- 
nius believed that the apparent use of passive 
instead of active forms could be explained by 
this phenomenon, rather than by an ‘exchange’ 
(hupallagé) of diathesis (3.30; Benedetti 2019; cf. 
also Pantiglioni 1998:258—259). 

In the Tékhné grammatiké attributed to Dio- 
nysius Thrax, but now commonly recognized as 
a later work (at least concerning the treatment 
of the parts of speech), didthesis is listed sec- 
ond among the accidents of the verb, and then 
divided into three types: active (enérgeia), passive 
(pathos), middle (mesdétés). The active is exem- 
plified by the form tipto 'I strike’, the passive by 
tuiptomai ‘| am struck’, while the middle is said 
to be a diathesis “that expresses now the active, 
now the passive”, as in the case of pépéga ‘I am 
pierced’, diéphthora ‘I am ruined’, epoiésdmeén 
‘| made [for myself]’, and egrapsdmén ‘I wrote 
[for myself]' (see Dion. Thrax § 13, 48.1-49.3). The 
latter definition, “commode, sinon paresseuse” 
(Lallot 1989266), conceals ambiguities, espe- 
cially in the exemplification, performed with 
two active perfects and two middle aorists and 
thereby complicating the situation. This difficulty 
was already perceived in antiquity, as testified 
by various attempted explanations in the scholia 
(see Rijksbaron 1987:428—435 for the complete 
picture): e.g. a note preserved under the name of 
Heliodorus proposes integrating the passage of 
the Tékhné to give the meaning “which expresses 
now the active in passive form, now the pas- 
sive in active form” (Sch. Dion. Thrax 401.29-35; 
cf. Sch. Dion. Thrax 558.34—35):; in another case 
(Sch. Dion. Thrax 246.7-13), five diatheses are 
listed: active, passive and middle, and addi- 
tionally oudetéra ‘neuter’, which means neither 
action nor affectedness (verbs like 26 ‘live’), and 
emperiektiké ‘inclusive’, where the same form 
relates to action as well as affectedness (e.g. 
bidzomai se I compel you'/bidzomai hupo sou 
‘1 am compelled by you’). An exegetic tradi- 
tion substantially established in modern studies 
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relates the concept of middle in the Tekhné 
to a discordance between form and function: 
passive forms with active meaning and, vice 
versa, active forms with passive meaning (e.g. 
Rijksbaron 1987:428, 433; Andersen 1994; cf. 
Benedetti 2013 for further bibliography). How- 
ever, this hypothesis, which agrees with ‘Helio- 
dorus’, does not fully abide by the text of the 
Tékhné. A more faithful interpretation links the 
definition of middle in the Tékhneé to the concept 
of ‘failed morphological differentiation’ between 
active and passive expressed by Apollonius 
(Benedetti 2013). 

Attribution of active or passive diathesis to the 
part of speech ‘noun’, as in TékAné § 12 (Bécares 
Botas 1985124; Pantiglioni 1998:252-253), refers, 
as already noted by the ancient writers, exclu- 
sively to deverbal nouns. 
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Diathesis/Voice (Morphology of) 


Ancient Greek has three morphologically dis- 
tinct voice categories: the + active voice, the 
+ middle voice (also - mediopassive) and the 
passive voice (— Passive (syntax), — Passive 
(morphology)). The act. and mid. voices are pri- 
marily distinguished by contrasting sets of per- 
sonal endings. The passive voice is marked by a 
special morpheme -thé- or -é- and only occurs in 
the + aorist and future stems. 

The act., mid. and pass. inflection of the indic., 
imp., inf. and pte. of the thematic verb /dé ‘untie, 
release’ (+ Thematic and Athematic Verbs) in 
Class. Greek is represented in the following table. 

The inflection of the subj. and opt. moods 
have not been included in the table since they 
have the same endings as the primary and sec- 
ondary indic., respectively. For the morphology 
of the mid. (mediopassive) inflection and its 
history. see > mediopassive. For the semantic 
distinction between the sigmatic mid. and the 
pass. aor. and fut. in -(th)é-, see + voice. 

Athematic verbs (verbs lacking a + thematic 
vowel) have act. endings which partially diverge 
from the act. thematic endings. The diverging 
atheimatic endings are: primary indic. ist sg. -mi, 
and sg. -s, 3rd sg. -si, 3rd pl. -asi, secondary indic. 
3rd pl. -sazz, inf. -naé, pte. nom. m. sg. -s. In + Doric 
und Northwest Greek, the ist pl. act. ending 
(thematic and athematic) is -mes (instead of 
-men) which may go back to the PIE primary 
ending *-mes (-+Indo-European Linguistic 
Background). The athematic 3rd plural endings 
-dsi and -san are not old. In + Mycenaean, the 
primary ending -ensi is found which is inher- 
ited from PIE, e.g. (A)i-ensi (from Afémi ‘send’), 
e(h)-ensi (from eimé 'be'). The older ending is 
preserved in the Attic form eis and Doric enté. 
The secondary ending -san is probably taken 
from the sigmatic aor. The old ending *-(é)nt is 
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preserved in Hom. forms such as aor. éban 
(*< (h,)e-g”ho-ént), imperf. édidon (*<(h,)e-di- 
ditz-ént) and pass. aor. dgen (< *yhog-h,-ént). 

The athematic act. and mid. forms show a 
different > ablaut pattern. In the act. athematic 
paradigm, the singular forms have e-vocalism in 
the stem, e.g. eimi ‘1 go’, ei ‘you go’, eisi ‘he/she 
goes’ (< PIE *h,éi-mi, *h,éi-si, *h,éi-ti), while the 
plural forms have zero-grade, e.g. imen ‘we go’, 
(te ‘you go’, ‘asi ‘they go’ (< PIE *h,i-mé(s), *h,i-té, 
*h,i-énti). Athematic mid. forms originally have 
zero-grade in the stem throughout the para- 
digm, e.g. 1st sg. ti-the-mai (< PIE *té-t*h,-). There 
are a number of exceptional mid. verbs which 
have an old e-grade in the stem, e.g. heimai ‘be 
clad, wear’, keimai ‘lie’ (+ Stative (and Middle/ 
Medium) Verbs). For a detailed discussion of the 
Ancient Greek act. and mid. endings, see Schw- 
yzer & Debrunner (1959, 1:657—672), Chantraine 
(1961:287-308), Meier-Briigger (1992, [I:52~55), 
Rix (1992:239-253), Sihler (1995:458—480). For 
the PIE pres. and aor. act. inflection, see Fortson 
(2004:84-85), Clackson (2007:124-127), Meier- 
Briigger (2010:311.-312), Beekes (2011:258-262). 

The perfect stem has a special set of act. end- 
ings (> Perfect, Formation of). This is a feature 
inherited from the PIE verbal system (Fortson 
2004:93-5, Meier-Briigger 2010:314-315, Beekes 
2011:265—266). The pf. mid. has emerged to bring 
the pf. in alignment with the act. vs. mid. opposi- 
tion in the pres, stem (Chantraine 1927). PIE did 
not have a mid. pf. yet. It has often been noted 
that there is a certain similarity between PIE 
mid. and pf. endings, e.g. both the ist sg. mid. 
and pf. contain a *-hj. Furthermore, many pf. 
forms with the old ending -a (< PIE *-h,e) show 
a semantic similarity with mid. verbs rather 
than with an act. verb, e.g. gégona : gignomai 
‘be(come)’, dédorka : dérkomai ‘see’, dldla : dllu- 
mai ‘lam lost’, pépoitha : peithomai ‘be per- 
suaded’. There is much controversy as to how 
the formal and semantic relatedness between 
them is to be explained. Many scholars recon- 
struct a verbal category ‘stative’ in PIE which 
provides the ‘missing link’ between the mid. and 
pf. (+ Stative (and Middle/Medium) Verbs). 

A number of verbs display voice variation 
between tense stems, as seen in the following: 
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Present Aorist Perfect Future 
dérkomai'see’ édrakon dédorka  - 
duomai édiin dédika  diusumai 
‘plunge inta’ 
érkhomai/ élthon elélutha _—_eletisomai/ 
eimi ‘come, go’ eimi 
eratda (Atl.)/  érétésa/ —s érotéka_~—seratésa/ 
eiromai(Hom., érémén eresomai 
Ion.) ‘ask’ 
haliskomai‘be — hedlan/ hedléka/ halasomai 
caught’ hélan héloka 
hiza/ hezomen - 
hizomai ‘sit’ 
histamai éstén héstéka —_—stésomai 
‘stand’ 
khairé ‘rejoice’ ekhareén kekhdreka khairéso 

(pass. ) 
pérdomai'break épardon = péporda - 
wind’ 
phiomai'grow éphun péphika phusomat 
(intr.)’ 
plarnumai éptaran - 
‘sneeze’ 
rhéd'‘stream'’ —erruén errtéka  rhuésomai 
(pass, ) 

skopéo (Att.)/  eskepsdmeén éskemmai sképsomai 
sképtomai 
(Hom.,, Ton.) 
‘view 


Homeric examples are: mid. pres. diemai ‘speed’: 
act. aor. dion, mid. pres, ptc. ereikémenos ‘tear, 
burst’: act. aor. érike, mid. pres. erefpomai ‘fall 
down’: aor. act. éripon, mid. pres. eretgomai ‘spit, 
belch’: act. aor. érugon, mid. pres. [ézomai ‘take’: 
act. aor. élabon, mid. pres. mukdomai ‘bellow’: 
act. aor. émukon, mid. pres. tréphomai ‘grow 
up’: act. aor. étraphe. Most verbs which show 
this type of voice variation are verbs of motion, 
perception, mental and bodily processes, i.e., 
their inherent lexical semantics entail] that the 
grammatical subject is affected as a result of the 
event. The mid, form can thus be regarded as a 
(redundant) marking of the subject’s affected- 
ness, Because the act. voice is the unmarked 
member of the opposition act. : mid. and neutral 
with respect to the feature of subject-affected- 
ness, it can also occur with verbs the subject of 
which is affected. 

The variation in voice can be explained dia- 
chronically. In a number of cases, the act. form 
is old, e.g. édrakon/dédorka (cf. Skt. act. aor. 
darsam/ act. pf.dadarsa), éstén ‘stood’ (cf. Skt. act. 
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aor. dsthal), éphiin ‘grew’ (cf. Skt. aor. abhut). The 
opposition mid. pres. pérdomai: act. aor, épardon 
may be old, cf. Skt. mid. pres. pardate and Avest. 
act. avr. paradan (if correct). The mid. pres. forms 
duomai, hizomai, histamai, phiomai appear to be 
Greek innovations created by analogy to verbs 
which show an opposition between act. forms 
with causative meaning and mid. forms with 
intr. (anticausative) meaning. First, a sigmatic 
aor. was created as a caus. to the root aorist, e.g. 
éphisa ‘make grow’, éstésa ‘make stand’. In align- 
ment with the sigmatic aorist, the act. pres. lost 
its original intransitive meaning (cf. Skt. tisthati 
‘stand’, bhdvati ‘become, be') and acquired a 
caus. meaning, e.g. Aistémi ‘make stand’, phiid 
‘make grow’, after which a mid. pres. was cre- 
ated with intr. meaning (Allan 2003:208-210). 

The Att. act. pres. erataa and skopéd are 
replacements of older mid. verbs eomai and 
sképtomai. For subject-affectedness and marked- 
ness, voice, + active, + middle. For the morphol- 
ogy and semantics of the suppletive paradigm of 
érkhomai/ eimi, see Kolligan (2007) (+ Supple- 
tion). The occurrence of mid. forms in the fut. 
stem with act. verbs is a highly common phe- 
nomenon, e.g. akuuo ‘hear’: akudsomai, eimi ‘be’: 
ésomai, A number of verbs also have a (margin- 
ally occurring) act. fut. form apparently with- 
out semantic difference, e.g. disomai /aiso ‘will 
sing’, bfépsomai/blépso ‘will see’ (see also Smyth 
1956:219). For the semantics and diachrony of 
these mid. fut. 

The pass. voice is marked by two variant mor- 
phemes; -thé- and -é- (+ Voice, > Passive (syn- 
tax); for the origin of these morphemes, — Passive 
(morphology)). The distribution between 
the two variants is partially determined by 
morphological factors and partially by seman- 
tic factors. The morphological factors relate 
to the phonological structure of the preceding 
verb stem. The morpheme -thé- tends to occur 
with the verb stems of the following structure: 
(1) polysyllabic stems (mostly denominatives), 
e.g. e-sémdn-thé-n ‘was signalled’, (2) heavy 
monosyllabic stems, e.g. e-pémph-the-n ‘was 
sent’, (3) stems of the shape #VC-, e.g. (without 
augment) dkh-thé- ‘was led’, dph-the- ‘was seen’, 
(4) stems in vowels, e.g. e-li-theén, (5) stems in -s-, 
e.g. e-208-thé-n ‘was girded’. (‘The -s- is often also 
secondarily inserted after stems which ended 
in vowel, e.g. e-mneé-s-thé-n ‘remembered’, 
(6) stems with e-vocalism, e.g. e-tréph-the-n ‘was 
fed, grew up’. (The e-vocalism is not original in 
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the pass. aor. but usually imported from the pres. 
stem or the sigmatic aor.) 

The morpheme -é- tends to occur with stems of 
the structure (C)Cal, (C)Cam-, (C)Cdr-, (C)Cak-, 
(C)Cdp-, (C)Caph-, e.g. e-stal-e-n ‘was sent’, e-dam- 
¢é-n ‘was tamed, killed’, e-ddr-é-n ‘was skinned’, 
e-tak-é-n ‘melted (intr.), was melted’, e-trdp-é-n 
‘turned (intr.), was tumed’, e-grdph-é-n ‘was 
written’. In the remaining stem types, i.e., the 
remaining stems of the structure (C)CaC- and 
stems of the structure (C)CiC- and (C)CuC-, both 
-thé- and -é- occur. With these verbs, the distri- 
bution appears to be determined by a semantic 
distinction. Forms designating spontaneous and 
mental processes tend to receive -é-, while forms 
that refer to volitional motion or passive events 
are marked with -thé-, e.g. spontaneous process 
e-phdn-én ‘appeared’ vs. pass. e-phdn-thé-n ‘was 
shown, discovered’. Other examples of stems 
in -dn- are: mental process e-mdn-é-n ‘raged’ 
vs. pass e-kran-thén ‘was accomplished’, e-rran- 
thén ‘was sprinkled’, e-khran-thén ‘was defiled’. 
Examples with stems in -dg- are: spontaneous 
processes e-rrag-é-n ‘burst, broke (intr.)', e-pdg- 
é-n ‘got stuck’, edg-én ‘broke (intr.)’ vs. pass. 
e-sphakh-thé-n ‘was slaughtered’, e-tdkh-thé-n 
‘was stationed, charged’, e-phrakh-thé-n ‘was 
fenced in, fortified’. Homeric exceptions to the 
morphological rules and tendencies can usually 
be explained as relic forms which precede the 
genesis of the -thé- morpheme and designate 
intr. fientives, e.g. eddé ‘learned’ (< *-dns-é-), 
ekaé ‘burnt (intr.)’ (< *-kau-é-), rhué ‘flowed’ 
(< “sru(y)-é-), inf. tersémenai ‘become dry’ 
(< *trs-é€- with analogical -e- in stem), subj. theréé 
(Od. 17.23) ‘will have become warm’ (< *y*r-é- 
with analogical -e- in stem). For the PoE ee 
ot -thé- and -é-, see further Prévot 1935, Schwyzer 
& Debrunnerig9§9,1:756—763, Allan 2003126-147). 
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RuUtTGER Aj.L.AN 


Dictionaries of Ancient Greek 
1. OVERVIEW 


Dictionaries and lexica are indispensible 
resources for the modern study of Greek. Fron 
their first incarnation in the 16th century, these 
tools have evolved in both form and content. 
Modern dictionaries typically provide grammat- 
ical and etymological information and a range 
of definitions that vary in time, genre, and dia- 
lect. Due to the tendency of Greek to create 
compound forms, it is common for dictionaries 
today to group related words together (Chad- 
wick 1996:21-23). Entries in modem dictionaries 
are normally structured in hierarchical sections 
(senses), each of which corresponds to a differ- 
ent meaning, rendered into modern vernacu- 
lars (Renaissance and early modern dictionaries 
offered translations from Greek to Latin). Greek 
dictionaries of the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries ordered words alphabetically, with 
meanings presented chronologically. Contextual 
information in the form of citations trom literary 
texts is usually included in modern dictionaries 
to illustrate the meaning, its particular nuance 
by author, and its changes over time. Earlier 
dictionaries did not compile this kind of infor- 
mation, favoring instead very brief definitions 
(in Latin). Two further changes have marked 
the transformation from the early modern to 
the contemporary Greek dictionary: the scope of 
materials included, and digitization. 

Greek lexicographers have the difficult task of 
extracting meanings and patterns of usage from 
a large corpus of literary texts, texts which can 
come from a wide range of historical periods and 
often include obscure vocabulary. As a result, the 
role of the lexicographer in the semantic analysis 
of terms is an imporant one, and dictionaries 
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frequently become authoritative resources. For 
the same reason that producing Greek diction- 
aries is massively labor-intensive, revising them 
is equally time-consuming, New lexicographical 
projects tend to rely heavily on earlier lexico- 
graphical work, often incorporating errors or 
outdated methods of data-collection. The devel- 
opment of digital text-collections and the use 
of software has helped modern lexicographers 
(+ Data Bases and Dictionaries | Papyrology and 
Epigraphy included]), but even so, large and 
comprehensive dictionaries continue to take 
decades and often lifetimes to complete. 

The best way to understand the current state 
of Greek lexicographical resources is to con- 
sider their evolution over time, from Stephanus’ 
Renaissance Thesaurus to the Liddell-Scott- 
Jones Lexicon and its successors, many of which 
are still in progress. 


2. STEPHANUS' THESAURUS GRAECAE 
LINGUAE 


The beginnings of Greek lexicography date back 
to the 16th century when Henri Estienne (153)- 
1598), also known as Henricus Stephanus, pro- 
duced a mammoth lexicon in five volumes, the 
Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, which listed and 
defined all Greek words known at the time. 
Estienne was the eldest son of Robert Estienne, 
a printer and scholar who actually began the 
task of compiling lexica for both Greek and 
Latin. Estienne’s Thesaurus was a pioneering 
lexicographical work, following the principle of 
arranging words not in alphabetical order but 
rather in family groups according to their etymo- 
logical roots. Brief phrases were given as exam- 
ples, sometimes with reference to the author or 
work, but without specific line or chapter refer- 
ences. Estienne’s Thesunrus revolutionized the 
study of the Greek language and its literature, 
and would become the scholarly standard in 
Greek lexicography for nearly three centuries. 
All subsequent Greek lexica, from Schneider and 
Passow to Liddel!-Scott and Lampe, are direct 
descendants of this one work. 

Estienne's Thesaurus was re-edited twice with 
supplements, first in London by Abraham Valpy 
and E.H. Barker (1816-28), who rearranged the 
lexicon alphabetically and introduced reter- 
enced citations. Another edition of the Thesauw- 
rus was initiated by A. Firmin Didot (1831-1865) 
and placed under the general editorship of Karl 
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Benedict Hase and the Dindorf brothers (Pfeiffer 
1976:107-163). The Didot edition was greatly 
expanded with referenced citations. 

By the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a large number of papyri had been discovered 
in Egypt containing previously unknown texts 
(+ Papyri, Language of), and new editions of 
manuscripts had also provided additional infor- 
mation that had not been included in the The- 
saurus. European classicists recognized the need 
for new comprehensive lexica for both Greek 
and Latin. On the Latin side the project was 
considered feasible and the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities undertook the task 
of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (TLL) in 1894. 
The TLL is still ongoing. 

On the Greek side, the feasibility and method- 
ology of a new Thesaurus was also considered. 
The sheer volume of Greek material and the 
cumbersome methods of gathering data manu- 
ally — it was estimated that 90 million words 
would have to be collected and analyzed seman- 
tically — convinced the committee that the task 
was impossible. In the much-quoted words of 
Hermann Diels published in the Neue Jahrbiicher 
for 1905: 


“But even if we were to assume that we possessed 
such editions and collections fom Homer dawn 
to Nonnus...and further that they had all been 
worked over, slipped, or excerpted by a gigantic 
staff of scholars, and that a great house had pre- 
served and stored the thousands of boxes, whence 
would come the time, money, and power to sift 
these millions of slips and to bring Nous into this 
Chaos?” (quoted from LSJ 1940:v). 


By 1907 the project had been abandoned in favor 
of a further revision of Liddell and Scott's lexi- 
con (first produced in 1843; see below); this new 
version was published in ten parts from 1925 to 
1940. In 1944, Bruno Snell founded an Archiv fiir 
Griechische Lexikographie at the University of 
Hamburg in an attempt to revive the Thesaurus 
project. But the methodologies available to Snell 
were not much different from those familiar to 
Estienne in the sixteenth century: words had 
to be excerpted from texts, recorded on slips 
of paper, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
analyzed; the results of this analysis would then 
be produced in printed form in several mas- 
sive volumes. Once again, the thesaurus project 
was short-lived; ultimately, the Hamburg project 
directed its focus towards producing a range of 
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Greek lexica, targeted at single genres and peri- 
ods, most notably the Lexikon des frithgriechis- 
chen Epos or LfgrE (for early Greek epic). 


3. LIDDELL-SCOTT, ITS PRECURSORS 
AND SUCCESSORS 


The first dictionary to offer definitions of ancient 
Greek words in a modern language, the Kritisches 
griechisch-deutsches Handworterbuch, was com- 
piled by Johann Gottlob Schneider (1797-8) 
and included extensive citations, mostly from 
early epic; these citations provided the core 
source-material for subsequent Greek lexica. 
The German lexicographer Passow (1831), in his 
Handworterbuch der griechischen Sprache (1819- 
1824), used Schneider's citations but increased 
the scope of the citations, in order to map what 
he called the “life-story”, the Lebensgeschichie, of 
each word, The same approach was adopted by 
Liddell and Scott in 1843 and in subsequent edi- 
tions of their Greek-English Lexicon: Liddell and 
Scott originally intended to translate Passow, but 
in the process of their work they noticed its defi- 
ciencies and decided to add more examples and 
improve the original. In their first eight editions 
(1843-1897), Liddell and Scott steadily increased 
the number and range of quotations, drawing on 
the alphabetic Thesaurus of Valpy and Barker, 
and then on a variety of later sources, as the dis- 
coveries and textual editions of the nineteenth 
century brought about new attestations. Their 
lexicon was first published in 1843 by Oxford 
Clarendon Press; the 8th edition (1897) was the 
last edition published during Liddell’s lifetime. 
In J. Chadwick’s words (1996:7), the Liddell and 
Scott Greek-English Lexicon was a “remarkable 
achievement of Victorian scholarship and has 
served generations of students as a guide to a 
very rich and complex language”. It remains to 
this day the standard lexicon for ancient Greek. 
in 1843, the same year as the full lexicon’s pub- 
lication, an abridged version of the Liddell and 
Scott Lexicon, usually called “Little Liddell’, was 
published; this edition would also be reprinted 
several times. In 1889, an intermediate edition 
of the lexicon, An Intermediate Greek—English 
Lexicon, was prepared (usually referred to as 
“Middle Liddell”). The intermediate edition was 
based on the 1882 seventh edition of the full LS] 
(sometimes called the “Big Liddell” or the “Great 
Scott”), and contains entries covering the essen- 
tial vocabulary of most commonly read ancient 
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Greek literature. It adds citations of the authors 
to illustrate the history of Greek usage, and pro- 
vides help with irregular forms. 

In 1911 Henry Stuart Jones undertook the revi- 
sion of the Greek-English Lexicon with the assis- 
tance of Roderick McKenzie. This revision (the 
ninth edition) appeared in parts between 1925 
and 1940 under the name H. Stuart Jones and is 
now conventionally referred to as the Liddell- 
Scott-Jones or LSJ. Jones and McKenzie main- 
tained the format of the original Liddell-Scott, 
making only those corrections and insertions 
that could be added in the margins. Their cov- 
erage extended beyond the classical corpus to 
include the + Septuagint and the + New Testa- 
ment (though not at all exhaustively) and some 
Byzantine texts up to the sixth century. 

Addenda and corrigenda to the 1940 edition 
collected over time were bound with subsequent 
editions and eventually incorporated into the 
1996 Supplement to LS] edited by P. G. W. Glare 
and A. A. Thompson and published by Oxford 
University Press. The Supplement incorporated 
an updated list of authors and critical editions 
and 320 pages of additions and corrections to 
the main text, especially materials taken from 
inscriptions, papyri and new textual readings 
not available to editors of earlier editions. The 
Supplement additions and corrections are indi- 
cated by the prefix of an asterisk for new words 
and a cross for entries that exist in the main 
lexicon and have been rewritten. Unfortunately, 
the additions and revisions have never been 
merged into the main text, which still stands as 
originally composed by Liddell, Scott, Jones, and 
McKenzie in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 


4. LEXICA OF SINGLE AUTHORS 


In addition to large comprehensive lexica 
there are a number of dictionaries dedicated 
to the single classical authors. G. Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Lexicon (1891) and Cunliffe’s Lexicon 
of the Homeric dialect (1924) cover the Homeric 
vocabulary; Betant’s Lexicon Thucydideum (1857) 
contains Thucydidean glosses and citations in 
Latin; F. Ellendt and H. Genthe (first published 
in 1835 and revised in 1872) cover Sophocles’ 
vocabulary with citations and discussion of vari- 
ant readings and conjectures in Latin. Douglas 
Gerber’s Lexicon in Bacchylidem (1984) includes 
personal and place names in addition to general 
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vocabulary, and pays attention to emendations 
as appropriate for a fragmentary text. Powell’s 
Lexicon of Herodotus covers all words and name 
used by Herodotus (1938) while W. J. Slater's 
Lexicon to Pindar (1969) replaced Rumpel’s 1883 
Latin Lexicum Pindaricum. 


5. ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES 


Etymology, a special subdivision of lexicology, 
is concerned with the study of word origins. It 
was this discipline that was the supporting pillar 
of 19th-century historical linguistics, and was in 
fact at the root of Wester linguistics. Reflec- 
tion on the nature of etymology and continuous 
development and modernization of methods 
have continued even in our time. Etymologi- 
cal dictionaries differ considerably in terms of 
their structure: some dictionaries emphasize the 
history of words, others focus on word origins 
(-- Etymological Dictionaries: From the Renais- 
sance to the 20th C.; + Etymological Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 
+ Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek 
Etyntology). 

For many years students of the Greek language 
had available only two etymological dictionar- 
ies, those of Prellwitz (1905) and Boisacq (1907- 
16 with several later reprints), which, whatever 
their merits might be, were far behind the prog- 
ress of Greek and Indo-European research in the 
period preceding the war. J. B. Hofmann's dic- 
tionary (1949-50) was very limited in its cover- 
age. The situation changed with the publication 
of Hjalmar Frisk’s Griechisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (1954-1972). Frisk’s dictionary went 
beyond the scope of collecting cognate forms 
and etymological conjectures to include the his- 
tory and structure of the Greek vocabulary as 
seen in its derivatives and compounds. 

Chantraine's Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grec (1968; substantially expanded and 
revised in zuug) appeared before the comple- 
tion of Frisk's work, Chantraine directs his main 
effort to the history, rather than the sources, of 
the Greek vocabulary. Chantraine is more con- 
cerned with the histories of the words than with 
their origins and linguistic affiliations. His dic- 
tionary was written late enough to take advan- 
tage of the decipherment of Mycenaean Greek, 

The latest addition to etymologica] diction- 
aries is Robert Beekes’ Etymological dictionary 
of Greek published by Brill in 2009 as part of 
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the ongoing Leiden Indo-European etymologi- 
cal dictionary series. Beeke's dictionary incorpo- 
rates more recent views about the history and 
origins of Greek words. 


6. NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 
AND PATRISTICS 


For New Testament Greek, the most compre- 
hensive and highly respected dictionary is the 
Bauer-Danker Greek-English Lexicon of the 
New Testament and other Early Christian Lit- 
erature (BDAG). Its German forerunner is the 
dictionary by Erwin Preuschen and Walter 
Bauer. E. Preuschen published his Vollstandi- 
ges griechisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testament und der iibringen 
Urchristlichen Literatur in 1910. The book con- 
tained 1178 columns and three pages of additions 
and corrections. Upon Preuschen's death in 1920, 
W. Bauer was asked to update his work. Bauer 
embarked into a substantial revision of the lexi- 
con known as Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
iibrigen Urchristlichen Literatur. He increased 
the number of headwords, added word usage for 
pre- and post-NT Greek and citations and reor- 
ganized the materials. Bauer's fourth German 
edition (1949-52) was the basis of the first Eng- 
lish edition prepared by William F. Arndt and 
F. Wilbur Gingrich (1957) often referred to as 
BAG (for Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich). Frederick Wil- 
liam Danker replaced F.W. Gingrich, and in 1979 
he published a new expanded English adaptation 
of BAG, known as the BADG (Bauer - Amdt - 
Gingrich - Danker), based on Bauer's fifth edi- 
tion (1957-58). In 2000 a thorough revision of the 
1979 edition was published by Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. In addition to updating the data, the 
new edition offers both descriptors and one to 
two word translations (or glosses) for each entry. 
Thus, the meaning of each word is both described 
and translated. The new edition is based on the 
previous English editions and makes use of the 
sixth edition of Bauer’s Greek-German lexicon 
(which was edited by K. Aland and B. Aland in 
collaboration with V. Reichmann and published 
in 1989 [= BAAR]. The third Greek-English edi- 
tion is appropriately referred to as BDAG, with 
Danker’s name next to Bauer's (Bauer — Danker— 
Arndt — Gingrich). 

For Patristic Greek, G.W.H. Lampe’s A Patris- 
tic Greek Lexicon (PGL 1961) is more than a mere 
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supplement to Liddell and Scott. Lampe has 
as its primary object the interpretation of the 
theological and ecclesiastical vocabulary of the 
Greek Christian authors from Clement of Rome 
to Theodore Studites (up to around the ninth 
century CE). All words illustrating the develop- 
ment of Christian thought and institutions are 
treated as fully as possible, with extensive cita- 
tions of the more important relevant passages. 
A secondary object of the Lexicon is to give 
information about all words not included in 
LSJ. Words well attested in LS] are not repeated 
unless they are of significance for the study of 
patristic texts. 


7, NEw PROJECTS 


What appeared as an impossibility to Diels in 
1905 and his successors came closer to fulfill- 
ment in 1972 with the establishment of the The- 
saurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) at the University 
of California, Irvine and the subsequent devel- 
opment of a digital corpus of texts encompass- 
ing all extant Greek literature. The TLG corpus 
and the digitization of inscriptions and papyri 
by the Packard Humanities Institute and other 
research groups had a dramatic impact on the 
field of Greek lexicography. First the existence 
of large digital corpora facilitated the collection 
of word forms and their citations. Furthermore, 
the development of computerized morphologi- 
cal and lexicographical tools, such as word indi- 
ces and lemmatization tools resulted in efficient 
automatic recognition of all inflected forms 
belonging to a lemma. A number of new and 
ambitious lexicographical projects were initi- 
ated as a result. 

Aniong these, the Greek-Spanish Dictionary 
(DGE) (see http://dge.cchs.csic.es/bib/salonica 
.htm) is an effort to produce a large scale lexicon 
based on a wider selection of materials, orga- 
nized according to new lexicographical criteria 
and taking advantage of recent advances in com- 
putational linguistics. The project is carried out 
by the Department of Classics of the Institute 
of Philology at the Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones Cientificas (CSIC), DGE revisions 
include the incorporation of Mycenaean Greek 
and Patristic writings, as well as personal and 
place names, which were not included in the 
LS]. DGE is also based on a much larger corpus of 
texts both literary and documentary, new criti- 
cal editions and a new approach to etymology. 
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When finished, it should be two or three times 
the size of LSJ. 

The Cambridge Greek Lexicon (see http://www 
-arts-humanities.net/projects/cambridge_new_ 
greek_lexicon_project) is designed to be a new 
intermediate dictionary. The project promises 
a different approach to Greek lexicography, i.e., 
in addition to a fresh examination of a corpus of 
canonical authors and digital and print dissemi- 
nation, CGL will give meanings but will not pro- 
vide references to passages and will only rarely 
give quotations. This decision is based on the 
assumption that this information can be readily 
found in online resources. 

Finally, the project Poorly Attested Words 
in Ancient Greek or PAWAG (see http://www 
.aristarchus.unige.it/pawag/index.php) is a col- 
laborative lexicographical project that aims to 
collect and build up a database of rare ancient 
Greek words that have either one or few occur- 
rences or are difficult to interpret. PAWAG is part 
of Aristarchus (see www.aristarchus.unige.it), a 
portal for research and teaching tools for the 
study of the ancient world directed by Franco 
Montanari. It uses the same abbreviations and 
lexicographic structure as F. Montanari's Greek- 
Italian dictionary ( Vucabolario della lingua greca) 
which was first published in 1994 and reprinted 
with an accompanying CD ROM in 2004 and 
of which translations to several languages are 
under way, among them English, German, and 
Modem Greek. PAWAG is continuously updated 
and increasing its number of entries (1588 as of 
this writing). 


8. MEDIEVAL GREEK 


Modern lexicography of medieval Greek began in 
the seventeenth century with J. Meursius’ G/os- 
sarium graecobarbarum (1614) and Du Cange’s 
Glossarium (1688). Stephanus’ Thesaurus as well 
as Hase extended their coverage up to the fif- 
teenth century but did not include vernacular 
vocabulary. E.A. Sophocles’ Greek lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, published in 1870, 
covers the period from B,C. 146 to A.D. uoe 
and includes citations from Migne’s Patrulogia 
Graeca. LS} and its 1996 Supplement include 
early Byzantine authors while Lampe's Lexicon 
covers Patristic Greek up to Theodore Studites 
in the ninth century. 

Coverage of Byzantine vocabulary was limited 
until recently due to the absence of good critical 
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editions of the texts. The inclusion of Byzan- 
tine texts in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae has 
made it possible to identify new and rare words 
in thousands of editions. The most comprehen- 
sive effort to record the vocabulary of Byzantine 
Greek is E. Trapp’s Lexikon zur byzantinischen 
Grdazitat (LBG) published by the Austrian Acad- 
emy (1994—). LBG takes as its basis Liddell - 
Scott and Lampe and does not record words that 
are included in other dictionaries at least twice. 
References to other lexica are listed at the end of 
each entry. Its emphasis is on learned texts from 
the 8th to the 13th century although it includes 
vernacular forms especially those not covered 
by Kriaras (see below). LBG makes use of new 
digital resources and corrects errors in LSJ and 
Lampe. 

The first effort to compile a lexicon of ver- 
nacular literature was undertaken by the Greek 
demoticist, E. Kriaras. Kriaras’ Lexicon of Medi- 
eval Greek Demotic Literature noo—-1669 (Agktxé 
THS pEotiwVKns Enric Onuwdous ypauuatelac 
noo-1669), published in 16 volumes since 
1968 and now supplemented with a 2-volume 
abridged edition. In 1997 he entrusted his medi- 
eval lexicon and its associated archives to the 
Centre for the Greek Language (Thessalonilkd). 
His Greek Dictionary of the Modern Demotic Lan- 
quage, Written and Oral (Neo eMyvicd AeEixd THC 
obyxpowns edyvixys Sypotimys yAwooaus, YpamTTHS 
KAI Tpomopixys) (1995) is the most authoritative 
Modem Greek monolingual dictionary. 
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MARIA PANTFLIA 


Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


According to ancient authors, the term dialect 
(didlektas) {+ Dialectology (didlektos), Ancient 
Theories of) refers to a regional or particular 
form of a language (see e.g. Diog. Babyl. fr. 20 
Arnim, Clem. Al. Strum. 1142.3, 6.1291, Schol. 
[vet.] Aristoph. Nub. 371d. Greg. Cor. p. 9: Mor- 
purgo Davies 2002). In the Classical age, the 
Greeks had already noticed differences in their 
language (as compared to barbarian languages) 
among different regions and cities, as con- 
cluded, for instance, from Homeric studies and 
Attic comedy; from the point of view of Attic, 
other Greek dialects were considered ‘foreign’ 
(xenikés), not ‘dialectal’ (dialektikés) (Pfeiffer 
1968:41 n. 2; Morpurgo Davies 2002162 n. 18). 
The first collections of dialectal glosses were 
put together by pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic 
(mostly anonymous) glossographers and schol- 
ars such as Philitas of Cos and Simias of Rho- 
des, when the Koine, the common language, 
replaced the ancient Greek dialects as a supra- 
regional language (Latte 1925; Pfeiffer 1968:79). 
These instruments were therefore produced in 
order to facilitate the understanding of both 
ancient Greek dialects and foreign languages, 
as well as literary works of the past written in 
different dialects (i.e., Aeolic, Attic, Ionic, Doric, 
according to the ancient grammarians), as part 
of the genre-specific usage (Alpers 20082253). 
Later, under the Roman empire, Hellenistic eru 
dite collections served as the base of scholarly 
compilations, both in general lexica, such as 
Pamphilus' Onomastivon (-- Onomastica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period), and in spe- 
cialized ones, such as those compiled by the 
Atticist lexicographers. The latter trend would 
survive during the Byzantine era; some lexica 
and etymologica (- Etymological Dictionaries) 
also preserve some dialectal glosses gathered 
from ancient works. 
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2. THE ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL PERIOD 


The existence of specific collections of dialectal 
expressions in the Archaic and Classical age is 
not attested, though the interest for rare and 
obscure terms — especially for Homeric poetry, 
but also for lyric (e.g. Archilochus, Hipponax and 
Anacreon) and dramatic poetry — is well known 
(Pfeiffer 1968:12-15, 41-42; Degani 1995-1996; 
Colvin 1999:39-89). Nevertheless, the Greeks 
seem to have been aware of dialectal differ- 
ences within their own language, which was 
felt as a unity as opposed to the languages used 
by barbarians. Such an awareness is implied, 
for instance, by the use of Greek dialects along 
with foreign and/or barbarian languages in Attic 
comedy (Colvin 1999). In the meantime, the first 
attempts to explain the language of the Homeric 
poems from a dialectal perspective can be traced 
back to the 5th c. BCE, even if such a tendency 
became more frequent in the 4th and 3rd c. BCE 
(Latte 1925:148-151). The roots of linguistic spec- 
ulations can be identified both in the empirical 
experience (see for instance Herodotus' attitude: 
Diels 1910:13-25; Latte 1925:157; Pfeiffer 1968:41, 
44-45; Degani 1995:507) and in philosophical 
speculations. Sophistic discussions on language 
problems also dealt with the problem of foreign 
words (xenika ondmata), namely loanwords from 
non-Attic dialects, as is attested by Prodicus of 
Ceos and Protagoras. These speculations are also 
reflected in Plato’s Cratylus (Latte 1925148, 158- 
160; Pfeiffer 1968:40—41, 62-63; Degani 1995:507). 

Further linguistic investigations are found in 
Aristotle (e.g. Poet. 1457b3-6. 1458422): he under- 
stood glosses (g/dssai) as words that are obscure 
both because they are distant in time (being no 
more used and therefore ‘archaic’) and in space 
(being currently used by other people) (Tosi 
1998:1098; see also Pfeiffer 1968:79; Dyck 1987:120 
n. 4; Tosi 1994:144-145; Matthaios 2005:70 n. 104). 
These investigations were later undertaken by 
his school, the Peripatus (Latte 1925160—161; 
Matthaios 2005:70—71), and by the Stoics. In par- 
ticular, Diogenes of Babylon defined (for the 
first time?) a dialect as “a form of speech marked 
as belonging both to a national language and 
to the Greek language, or a form typical of a 
well-defined region, that is having a dialec- 
tal quality: for instance, thd/atta, ‘sea’ is Attic, 
héméré, ‘day’ Tonic” (ff. 20 Amim: Pohlenz 
1948:40; 1955:23). In addition to the philosophi- 
cal speculations on language, another relevant 
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field of research for dialects is natural history 
(Latte 1925:161-162). 


3. HELLENISM 


With the end of the Classical age and the begin- 
ning of Hellenism, the interest towards dialects 
and (rare) dialectal expressions developed 
according to the Peripatetic researches; it grew 
in correspondence with the development of 
scholarly disciplines and the gradual fading of 
the Greek dialects into the new Koine (> Koine, 
Origins of). In this context, glossographic inter- 
pretations — chiefly devoted to the Homeric text — 
could also have been influenced by dialectal 
studies (Dyck 1987:125-126): a good example is 
provided by the remainder of the glosses of 
Amerias of Macedonia (3rd c. BCE?), who col- 
lected and explained ethnic and Macedonian 
words besides others of literary origin (Valente 
2005). However, a more systematic investigation 
of dialects was developed by Simias of Rhodes 
and Philitas of Cos (Ataktoi gléssai or Atakta), 
who wrote the first collections of poetic and 
dialectal glosses, to be used both for textual 
criticism and for erudite poetry (Latte 1925:62— 
163; Pfeiffer 1968:79, 89-92; Tosi 1994:146-149, 
1998:1098; Spanoudakis 2002:384-392; Alpers 
2008:1253-1254). A primary role in the collection 
of dialectal materials was played by Callimachus’ 
Dialectal nomenclature (Ethnikai onomasiai), 
probably arranged as an onomasticon (Latte 
1925:163; Wendel 1939:508; Pfeiffer 1968:135; Tosi 
1994:149-150), and by the Dialect words (Eth- 
nikai léxeis) of Zenodotus of Ephesus (4th/3rd 
c. BCE), probably a section of his Glosses (Glés- 
sai) (Nickau 1972:40-43; Tosi 1994:151-155, 
1998:1098), On the other hand, the exact content 
and structure of Dionysius Iambus’ On dialects 
is questioned (Ucciardello 2008). More gener- 
ally, Hellenistic lexicography has been devoted 
to collect literary terms and foreign or/and dia- 
lectal words, exploiting as sources both literary 
texts and local dialects (Esposito 2009:266; on 
the acquisition of foreign glosses see Schironi 
2009:20—27; on the awareness by the Greeks of 
dialectal differences especially in the Hellenistic 
age see Ucciardello 2006:47-52). 

The Lexeis of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
marked the turning point in Hellenistic dialectal 
studies and lexicography. In this work, which 
was arranged according to dialect and seman- 
tic field, he was also concerned with dialects 
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and their evolution into the Koine, whereas 
specific sections were devoted to Attic and 
Laconian words (Aittikai léxeis, and Lakdnikai 
gléssai; Latte 1925164-166; Wendel 1939:508; 
Pfeiffer 1968:199-201; Slater 1986:12-123; Tosi 
1994:166-167). More generally, the Hellenistic 
erudite production of dialectal lexica was enor- 
mous (Degani 1995:510-513), but only a few frag- 
ments survived in later Imperial and Byzantine 
works: for instance, Neoptolemus of Parium col- 
lected Phrygian glosses (Latte 1925165; Mette 
1980; Degani 1995:509-510), Hermonax wrote on 
Cretan glosses (Pagani 2005). Furthermore, the 
Latin language began to be taken into account 
as well (Degani 1995:511). 

The interest in the Attic dialect is also rel- 
evant for the further evolution of dialectal lexi- 
cography under the Roman Empire within the 
movement of Atticism: besides Aristophanes, 
many other scholars wrote collections of Attic 
words (Degani 1995:511) as the onomasticon of 
Philemo of Aixone (3rd/2nd c. BCE?). 


4. THE ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD 


During the Imperial age, the interest in dialectal 
glosses demonstrates two main features which 
originate in Hellenistic scholarship. One deals 
with the compilation and the systematization 
of Hellenistic erudite researches on different 
languages, although the knowledge of ancient 
Greek dialects and the local languages was no 
longer direct and active, In this field, lexicog- 
raphers brought together in their compilations 
the huge Hellenistic lexicographic production 
concerning dialectal glosses (Latte 1925:173-174), 
making revisions of the material found in their 
sources, as did, for instance, Seleucus of Alexan- 
dria (ist c. BCE/ist c. CE), who collected dialectal 
words in an onomastic form (Latte 1925:173; this 
work can perhaps be identified with his col- 
lection of synonyms: Miller 1891:21). The main 
representative of this tradition is Pamphilus of 
Alexandria (2nd half of the 1st c, CE), who wrote 
a large onomasticon in 95 books (Peri glossén 
kai onomdaton, ‘On glosses and words’). The pri- 
mary sources of his work were the Hellenis- 
tic lexica, which he collected in order to make 
the distinction between the ancient and local 
denominations of the most different things — like 
birds, fishes, meals, tools, etc. — on the basis of 
their denominations among different peoples — 
such as speakers of Attic, the Spartans, the 
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Romans, etc. (Wendel 1939:512-513; 1949:337- 
338, 342-343). 

The other field of research is more specific 
and better known, focusing on the Attic dialect. 
Atticism (Alpers 20082255-1256), a rhetorical 
movement whose beginnings can be placed in 
the ist c. BCE, focused on Attic in order to select 
(and prescribe) expressions used by Attic writers 
of the Classical period. Such linguistic features 
had to be used in the contemporary literary 
production instead of the current language. For 
this purpose, Atticist lexicographers extensively 
exploited Hellenistic works in their own lexica in 
order to discover the genuine Attic forms which 
they would then prescribe for literary use. To 
all appearances, the first Atticist lexicographer 
must have been Minucius Pacatus Irenaeus (end 
of the ist c. CE), who wrote three books of Attic 
names (Degani 1995:519). Later, Aelius Dionysius 
(ast/2nd c. CE) and Pausanias (2nd c. CE) com- 
posed their alphabetic lexica (- Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period): the former wrote two editions of his 
Treatises of Attic names in 5 books, and Pausa- 
nias prepared a Collection of Attic names (Erbse 
1950). Their works had a great influence on later 
lexicographers up until the Byzantine era, being 
extensively used and reworked. In the 2nd c. CE 
the dispute on Atticism became stronger, and 
lexica with more prescriptive tendencies were 
produced in order to differentiate ‘genuine’ Attic 
expressions from more recent or from contempo- 
rary linguistic usage: among these grammarians 
(Degani 1995:519-520; Alpers 2008:1256), Phryni- 
chus and Pollux of Naucratis (both and c. CE) 
played an important role. Phrynichus pursued a 
stricter kind of Atticism, especially in his Ecloga, 
but also in the Praeparatio Sophistica, an epit- 
ome of the original 37 books (von Borries 1911; 
Fischer 1974; Dickey 2007:96—97). On the other 
hand, Pollux's Onomasticon displays a more ‘tol- 
erant’ attitude as regards the idea that Attic 
authors should be taken as a linguistic model 
(Bethe 1900-1937; Dickey 2007:96). 


5. THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


The same bipartition of dialectal dictionaries 
can also be seen during the Byzantine period, 
even if the interest in archaic expressions, which 
are different from the Attic ones, is certainly 
occasional. Dialectal and foreign glosses can be 
found in certain lexica - such as those of Hesy- 
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chius of Alexandria (5th/6th c. CE) and of Pho- 
tius (gth c. CE) — depending on Diogenianus’ 
work, an epitome of Pamphilus' onomasticon 
(+ Onomastica: From Antiquity to the Byzan- 
tine Period). Such an interest can also be recov- 
ered in Gregory of Corinth’s (uth/12th c. CE) 
On dialects, a grammatical treatise on Greek 
literary dialects (Wilson 1996287-190; Dickey 
2007:82—83). However, Atticist lexica played a 
primary role, given the fact that Atticism “took 
root to such an extent that it lasted until the 
end of Byzantine period” (Wilson 1996:5). In the 
5th c. CE, Orus of Alexandria wrote his Collection 
of Attic terms, challenging the extreme rigor- 
ism of Phrynichus (Alpers 2008:1256). Atticist 
lexica of the past were constantly reworked dur- 
ing the Byzantine period, as seen, for instance, 
by their presence in the so-called Synagoge 
(Alpers 2008:1266) and in Eustathius of Thessa- 
lonica (Erbse 19501—22, 44—48; Degani 1995:525; 
Alpers 2008:1255-1256). They were also the pri- 
mary source of new compilations in the late 
Byzantine age, such as Manuel Moschopoulos'’ 
Collection of Attic names and Thomas Magister's 
Ecloga of Attic names and verbs, both written 
under Andronicus [I] Palaeologus (1282-1328) 
(Degani 1995:525; Wilson 1996:244—249). 
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STEFANG VALENTE 


Dictionaries of Onomastics: 
From Antiquity to the 
Byzantine Period 


Ancient and Byzantine work on onomastics, 
i.e., the study of personal names and toponyms, 
never developed into a well-defined branch of 
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research. The compilation of dictionaries of 
persona] names was mainly linked to literary 
criticism and to encyclopedic and biographical 
interests (§1). The collection of toponyms, on 
the other hand, was related both to grammati- 
cal studies and to geographical interests, while 
also being linked to biography (§2). In addition, 
studies on the text of the Bible led to compila- 
tions that served to explain and render in Greek 
the meaning of Hebrew proper names and top- 


onyms (§3). 


1. PERSONAL NAMES 


Under the ‘modern’ category of dictionary of 
proper names, the Pinakes by Callimachus 
(ca. 303-240 BCE) could possibly be counted 
(frr. 429-453 Pfeiffer). These were an inventory 
of past literary authors and works in 120 books 
which probably were alphabetically arranged 
within their sections (+ Alphabetical Dictionar- 
ies: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). 
Each entry had been supplied with some bio- 
graphical data, a list of works divided according 
to literary genre and an account on their length, 
as well as discussion on doubtful authorships, 
when needed (Call. fr. 453 Pfeiffer with com- 
mentary). Callimachus’ work, which was later 
to become a model, “was certainly based on his 
knowledge of the books available in the library, 
but he also had regard to works only mentioned 
in earlier literature and to question of authentic- 
ity” (Pfeiffer 1968:128), 

A heterogeneous form of onomastic diction- 
ary with a strong encyclopedic character was 
constituted by the Onomatologos or Inventory of 


famous learned people (Onomatologos or Pinax 


tén en paidetai onomastén: Suda y, 6u Adler) by 
Hesychius of Miletus, also known as Illustrius 
(5th/6th c. CE: Wentzel 1895; Schultz 1913; Alpers 
2009). The original structure of this work, now 
lost, may be reconstructed: it was not alpha- 
betically arranged, but the authors were ordered 
according to literary genres (Wentzel 1895:13, 
58-59). The structure of each entry was rather 
typical: the lemmatized name was followed 
by labels such as the place of birth, literary 
genre(s), name of parents and sons, teacher(s) 
and pupil(s), time and place of their literary 
activity, relationships with contemporaries, pre- 
decessors or successors, (sometimes) peculiar 
life circumstances, details on time, place and 
kind of death (Wentzel 1895-2; Adler 1931:707; 
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on Hesychius’ sources: Wentzel 1898; Schultz 
1913:1326—1327). Between 845 and 855-856 CE, 
Hesychius’ work was alphabetized, being both 
abbreviated/epitomized and expanded with 
Christian biographies originally missing (Alpers 
2009:158 with n. 476; see also Wentzel 1895:57; 
Adler 1931:707, who also suggests the addition 
of biographies of comic poets from Athenaeus). 
The epitome in particular was one of the main 
sources of biographical entries in the Byzantine 
lexicon Suda (ca. 1000: Wentzel 1895:3, 57-63; 
Schultz 1913:1323-1324; Adler 1931:706—708; Alp- 
ers 2009:151-153), as well as for biographic data 
in Photius’ Bibliotheca (Wentzel 1895:41-57; Alp- 
ers 20097153 with n. 455; for other users of Hesy- 
chius’ epitome see Wentzel 1898:276; Schultz 
19131324; the attempts made at the end of the 
igth c. to reconstruct the original work are based 
on forgeries: Schultz 191313251326). 


2. TOPONYMS 


The only surviving dictionary of toponyms 
is that compiled by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(6th c. CE; Billerbeck 2006—20n; + Dictionaries of 
Scientific Vocabulary: Antiquity and Byzantine 
Period): the original 50-55 books of his Ethnica 
(Ethnikd) are preserved in a strongly abridged 
version; a fragment of a more complete version 
of this lexicon (ms. Par. Coisl. 228, ff. 116-122) and 
some quotations in Byzantine works (especially 
in Constantine VI! Porphyrogenitus) also sur- 
vive (Honigmann 1929; Billerbeck 2006:5*—36"; 
Billerbeck 2008). It is arranged strictly alphabeti- 
cally and contains rich ethnical, geographical, 
grammatical and erudite material gathered from 
various different geographical (e.g. Strabo, Pau- 
sanias) and grammatical (e.g. Herodian, Orus) 
works, thus representing a primary source for 
many previous treatises. Among the grammat- 
ical-geographical sources, the work On Ethnics 
(Peri ethnikén, in at least two volumes) by Orus 
of Alexandria (5th c. CE) played an important 
role: “the work had a mixed form consisting of 
systematic sections arranged according to gram- 
matical aspects and a (following each case?) 
lexicographical part arranged alphabetically” 
(Billerbeck 2011:430). 

On the other hand, Stephanus used (either 
directly or indirectly) many geographical works 
and lexica of the previous centuries (Honigmann 
1929:2382-2389), such as On homonymous cit- 
ies (Pert homonimon poleon) by Demetrius of 
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Magnesia (ist c. BCE; Schwartz 1901:2814) and On 
cities and famous men to whom each of them gave 
birth (Peri pdleon kai hous hekdste autén endox- 
ous énenke) in thirty volumes by Herennius Philo 
of Byblus (1st/2nd c, CE). This work, which con- 
tained both geographical and biographical infor- 
mation and probably was alphabetically rather 
than ethnologically arranged, also dealt with the 
disambiguation of homonymous names of towns 
and places, and with ‘metonomasies’ (metono- 
masiai), ie., changes in place names (Gudeman 
1912:655; Honigmann 1929:2382-2383). It was 
later epitomized in three books by Aelius Sere- 
nus, whose work was used by Orus (Honigmann 
1929:2382). In the 2nd c. CE, Diogenianus fur- 
thermore wrote a Collection and inventory of 
cities all over the world (Sunagégeé kai pinax tén 
en pasei géi pdledn), a Short alphabetical treatise 
on rivers (Peri potamén kata stoicheion epito- 
mos anagraphe), and On rivers, swamps, springs, 
mountains, ridges (Peri potamon, limnén, krénén, 
orén, akroreién), possibly onomastic collections 
alphabetically arranged (Suda 8 1140 Adler; Cohn 
1903:778, 783; Honigmann 1929:2388; Montana 
2003). 


3. BIBLICAL NAMES 


A peculiar branch of onomastics, also bountiful 
in collecting proper names, is represented by 
the studies on the text of the Bible that aimed at 
understanding the meaning of Hebrew proper 
names and toponyms mentioned in the Old 
and New Testament. Several ‘onomiastica sacra’, 
mostly anonymous, have been compiled: the 
lemmata, made up of biblical (Hebrew and Ara- 
maic) names, are on the whole arranged alpha- 
betically (mostly by the first letter) and supplied 
with an (often etymological) explanation (Opelt 
1966:826; Alpers 200871258). 

This kind of scholarly activity was pursued by 
Philo of Alexandria (ist c. BCE/ist c. CE), who 
composed an alphabetically arranged onomas- 
ticon in which biblical names were explained 
mostly from an etymological perspective (Hieron. 
Liber interpr. Hebr. nom, 1, p. 26.2-5 Lagarde 
[CCSE 72, p. 59]; Opelt 1966:823). Later on, 
according to Jerome (Liber interpr. Hebr. nom. 2, 
pp. 26.23-60.3 Lagarde [CCSL 72, pp. 59-60), Ori- 
gen (and/3rd c. CE) supplemented Philo’s work: 
although Origen’s onomasticon did not survive, 
valuable materials are preserved by Late Antique 
and Byzantine lists such as the Onomasticum 
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Coislinianum, the Onomastica Vaticana and the 
Glossae Colbertinae (Lagarde 1887:193—228; Opelt 
1966:827-829; Alpers 2008:1260-1261). Jerome's 
Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum fur- 
thermore was partially based on Philo’s work, 
functioning as a kind of Latin translation with 
supplements, as the author himself explains in 
the preface (1, p. 26.5-7 Lagarde [CCSL 72, p. 59]; 
Opelt 1966:827, 829-830; Alpers 2008:1260). 

The onomasticon by Eusebius of Caesarea 
(3rd/4th c. CE), on the other hand, is chiefly 
devoted to the topography of the Bible (On the 
names uf places in Holy Scripture, Peri ton topikén 
onomaton en téi theiai graphéi: Klostermann 
1904; Notley-Safray 2005). The title refers only to 
the last of the originally four volumes. The work 
is dedicated to the bishop Paulinus of Tyre (who 
died prior to 336 CE) and thus must have been 
composed around the year 330 CE (Klostermann 
1904:XI-XII; Alpers 20082258). It “is meant to 
include all the place names in the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets (up to Kings), as well as the 
Gospels. It is divided by letter, and within each 
letter the names are divided by those appearing 
in: 1, Genesis and Exodus. 2. Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy. 3. Joshua. 4. Judges. 5. Kings (i.e., 1-2 
Samuel and 1-2 Kings) according to the division 
in the Septuagint. 6. The Gospel” (Notley-Safray 
2005:XI-XII). Such an arrangement according to 
the first alphabetic letter, carefully described in 
the introduction by the author himself (p. 2.17- 
z0 Klostermann; Daly 1967:65), was intended 
to help readers find the required explanations. 
(On the inner arrangement see Notley-Safray 
2005:XV-XXXVI; on the biblical text used by 
Eusebius see Timm 2010.) The primary source 
used by Eusebius is the Bible itself; he also had 
recourse to the Jewish Antiquities by Flavius Jose- 
phus (1st c. CE), Origen’s onomasticon and other 
lost sources (Klostermann 1904:XV—XVIII; Alpers 
20081260). The Greek text is badly preserved; 
the Latin translation of Jerome, written around 
the year 390 CE (Klostermann 1904:XXIV; Alp- 
ers 200871259), as well as the Syriac translations 
(Timm 2005; + Greek and Syriac) are central to 
the reconstruction of the original text (Kloster- 
mann 1904:XIX-—XXIX; Alpers 2008:1258-1260). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Dictionaries of Scientific Vocabulary: 
Antiquity and Byzantine Period 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In Antiquity and in the Byzantine period, sub- 
ject-oriented dictionaries devoted to specific 
scientific fields had different purposes and tar- 
gets, in conformity with the usages and the spe- 
cific needs at the time of their compilations. 
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However, one of the commonest features of all 
these lexicographical works is their close refer- 
ence to literary texts, as testified, for instance, by 
medical lexicography, which developed mainly 
from the interpretation of the Hippocratic cor- 
pus. Most of them had both practical and lit- 
erary purposes: dictionaries on medicine (§2), 
on geography (§3), on natural sciences (§4), 
on Attic law (§5), and on alchemy (§6) served 
mainly as tools to understand Classical texts. 


2. MEDICAL DICTIONARIES 


Medical lexicography began to develop at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic age. The primary 
goal of such works was to explain glosses and 
expressions occurring in the Hippocratic texts. 
The main sources on the origins of medical lexi- 
cography are the preface of the Hippocratic lexi- 
con by Erotian (pp. 3-9 Nachmanson; von Staden 
1992:550-559), along with the lexicon itself, and 
Galen’s (Galenus) preface to his own Hippo- 
cratic lexicon (19.62—69 Kihn). The first lexicon 
on Hippocrates was probably the Collection of 
Hippocratic terms written by Xenocritus of Cos 
(3rd c. BCE; Fuhrmann 1967; von Staden 1989:429 
n. 10; Tosi 1994173 n. 53; Deganiig95:509). The 
Empiricist Herophilus (4th/3rd c. BCE) was also 
interested in explaining Hippocratic glosses, 
even though he does not seem to have written 
any specific lexicon (von Staden 1989:429-431); 
on the other hand his pupil, Bacchius of Tanagra 
(von Staden 1989:484—500; Manetti 2003), wrate 
a Hippocratic Dictionary “divided into three 
books or sections” and “apparently not arranged 
alphabetically [...] but instead in the sequence 
in which [words] appeared in those Hippocratic 
works covered in each of the three sections” (von 
Staden 1989:486; see also von Staden 1992). Bac- 
chius’ work will later be epitomized by Epicles 
of Crete and Apollonius ‘Ophis' (ist c. BCE: von 
Staden 1992:551; Manetti 2003). Hippocratic exe- 
gesis and lexicography, especially promoted by 
both the Herophileans and the Empiricists, grew 
rapidly in the Hellenistic age, probably influ- 
enced by contemporary Alexandrian scholarship 
(von Staden 1989:432, 455-456). 

Euphorion of Chalcis (3rd c. BCE) wrote six 
books on Hippocratic Terms (Pfeiffer 1968:150 n. 5; 
Tosi1994:173 n. 53; Degani 1995:509 n. 13): only two 
fragments (175-176 van Groningen), preserved in 
Erotian’s lexicon (pp. 28.10, 107.1. Nachmanson), 
survive. It is uncertain if in this work he chal- 
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lenged the Hippocratic lexicon of his contem- 
porary Bacchius (van Groningen 1977:229; Tosi 
1994173 N. 53; Degani 1995:513; Meliadd 2005;:1). 
Besides the Treatise in six books by Philinus of 
Cos (3rd c. BCE) against Bacchius, Hippocratic 
lexicography would continue to be well-practised 
in the following centuries as well by scholars 
such as Glaucias of Tarentum (2nd c. BCE), 
Dioscurides ‘Phacas’ (ist c. BCE, von Staden 
1989:519-522), Heraclides of Tarantus and Apol- 
lonius of Citium (1st c. BCE; von Staden 1989:430 
n, 20) (Wellmann 1931; Degani 1995513). 

However, the most important name in Hip- 
pocratic lexicography is Erotian (ist c. CE), who 
wrote a Collection of Hippocratic Terms, which 
survives in an abridged, reworked, and alphabet- 
ized version (originally the entries followed the 
order of their occurrence in the so-called 'dog- 
matic’ sequence of Hippocratic corpus: Alpers 
200871255), being thus a mixture of glossary and 
jexicon. This work preserves rich quotations 
from previous Hippocratic lexicography and, 
more generally, from Hellenistic scholarship. It 
is also useful for textual criticism on Hippo- 
crates, preserving fragments from other, other- 
wise lost, literary works. Moreover, it was one of 
the main sources on medical glosses for later lex- 
icographers, such as Diagenianus (Nachmanson 
1917; 1918; Dickey 2007:45-46). In the 2nd c. CE, 
Galen wrote his short collection of Hippocratic 
glosses, and this is one of the first fully alphabet- 
ized lexica of the past (+ Alphabetical Diction- 
aries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; 
Perilli 1999:445, 455; Dickey 2007:45-46; Alpers 
2008:1255). 

During Late Antiquity and the Byzantine age, 
Hippocratic glosses survived as single entries in 
various lexica and etymologica. 


3, GEOGRAPHIC DICTIONARIES 


The Ethnica of Stephanus of Byzantium (5th/6th 
c. CE; Billerbeck 2006-20u; + Alphabetical Dic- 
tionaries: From Antiquity To The Byzantine 
Period) is the only extant geographical lexicon, 
although only an epitome of the original 50-55 
books survives; a fragment of a more complete 
version of this work and some indirect quotations 
(especially in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus' 
works) are also preserved (Honigmann 1929; 
Neri 2008; Billerbeck 2008). It is alphabetically 
arranged and contains rich ethnical, geographi- 
cal, grammatical, and erudite materials gathered 
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from many different geographic (Strabo, Pausa- 
nias) and grammatical (Herodian, Orus) works, 
being thus a primary source for many previ- 
ous works now lost. Amongst the grammatical- 
geographicalsources, the work OnEthnics(atleast 
in two books) by Orus of Alexandria (5th c. CE) 
played an important role (Billerbeck 2011): 
“the work had a mixed form consisting of sys- 
tematic sections arranged according to gram- 
matical aspects and a (following each case?) 
lexicographical part arranged alphabetically’ 
(Billerbeck 2011:430). Valuable fragments of this 
work are also preserved in the Etymologicum 
Genuinum (gth c. CE) and other Greek etymo- 
logica based on it (+ Etymological Dictionaries: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period; Alpers 
20081257). On the other hand, Stephanus used 
(directly or indirectly) many geographical dic- 
tionaries (Honigmann 1929:2379-2389), such as 
the thirty books On Cities and Famous Men to 
Whom Each of Them Gave Birth by Herennius 
Philo of Byblus (ast/2nd c. CE), and the work On 
Homonymous Cities by Demetrius of Magnesia 
(ist c. BCE; Schwartz 1902:2814), 


4. NATURAL SCIENCES DICTIONARIES 


From the gth c. BCE, scientific researches on 
natural history, especially concerning botanical 
nomenclature, led to the compilation of lexico- 
graphical works onomastically and/or synonym- 
ically arranged (+ Onomastica: From Antiquity 
to the Byzantine Period; > Synonymica: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). The starting 
point was the research carried on by Diocles of 
Carystus (4st c. BCE), whose Rootcutting (Rhizo- 
tomikén) probably contained synonymical lists 
of plants and became one of the primary sources 
for later works on this subject. In the early Hel- 
lenistic era a collection of botanic nomencla- 
ture, possibly a part of his glosses, was probably 
the Rootcutting (Rhizotomikén, Ath. 15.681f) by 
Amerias of Macedonia (3rd c. BCE?: Hoffmann 
1906:5-6, 14). However, the most important col- 
lection has been that of Crateuas (2nd/1st c. BCE), 
author of three works (or subsections of a single 
work) on botany and/or pharmacology alpha- 
betically arranged: a Rootcutting (Rhizotomikén) 
on plants and their properties, a work On Metal- 
lic Drugs and Spices (Peri metallikén pharmakén 
kai aromaton), and an illustrated book of plants 
with their medical usage. The latter is also one 
of the main sources of the illustrations of the 
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‘alphabetic’ Dioscorides in MS Vindobonensis 
med. gr. 1 (Wellmann 1903:139—-141; Touwaide 
1999). Pamphilus’ synonymic lexicon On Plants 
(Peri botanén, Gal. 9.792-798; - Alphabetical 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period), in six books and alphabetically arranged, 
was also important and it was one of the primary 
sources of both Galen’s De simplicium medica- 
mentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus and the 
‘alphabetic’ Dioscorides (Wendel 1949:344-346; 
Degani 1995:515). 

Moreover, according to Galen, four authors 
“wrote on names of drugs” (19.105 s.v. Tvdtxdv): 
Menestheus of Stratoniceia (before 1st c. CE), 
Andreas, son of Chrysarus (date unknown), 
Xenocrates of Afrodisia (2nd half of ist c. CE), 
and Dioscorides “the younger” or “the glosso- 
graph” (ist/2nd c. CE), though it is difficult to 
state whether they were arranged in a lexico- 
graphical (synonymical?) form (Wellmann 
1898:369-370 N. 1). 


5. LAW DICTIONARIES 


The need to explain legal terms, especially those 
superseded, had already been felt in Classical 
Athens, as Lysias (10.15-20) testifies for some 
terms of Solonian laws (see Aristoph. fr. 233.3-4 
K.-A.; Dem. 23.33-34): therefore it seems very 
likely that some law lexica existed at that time 
(Alpers 20081253). Later on, this production 
gradually changed its target since these works 
served primarily as tools to understand Attic 
orators and their technical vocabulary, as well as 
being a collection of ‘genuine’ Attic terms to be 
used by the Atticists (~ Dictionaries of Dialects: 
From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). This 
change seems to have occurred under the first 
Imperial age: Tulianus’ (2nd c. CE) Lexicon of 
words occurring in the ten orators (Lexikon tén 
para tois déka rhétorsi léxedn) probably played 
the most important role, making use of previ- 
ous Alexandrian erudite works, and especially 
of Didymus’ commentaries on the Alexandrian 
canon of ten Attic orators (Ucciardello 2006), 
[ulianus' lexicon was later the main source, for 
instance, of Valerius Diodorus’ lexicon (and c. CE, 
Exégésis ton 2etouméndan para tots déka rhétorsi, 
Explanation of inquired words occurring in the 
ten orators: see Esposito 2009:267, 293-294), and 
also of the surviving lexicographical work of 
Valerius Harpocration (late 2nd c. CE) to the Attic 
orators (Léxeis ton déka rhétordén, Terms of the ten 
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orators; Dickey 2007:94) and of many other Byz- 
antine lexica on this subject (Ucciardello 2006), 


6. ALCHEMY 


An alchemical Lexicon on gold fabrication 
alphabetically arranged (Lexikon kata stoikheton 
és khrusopoiias; Berthelot — Ruelle 1888) sur- 
vives in some manuscripts: it is a short collection 
of words occurring in the alchemical treatises 
whose explanations also seem to have possibly 
been gathered from them, serving as a compan- 
ion to a better understanding of their peculiar 
terminology. The date of composition is uncer- 
tain (Martelli 2011:22-24, 39-41, 45). 
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STEFANO VALENTR 


Digamma 


+ Semivowels 


Diminutives/Augmentatives (Syntax 
and Morphology) 


1. EVALUATIVE MORPHOLOGY: 
A DEFINITION 


Within the field of linguistic studies, the term 
‘evaluation’ is generally used when referring 
to various linguistic processes concerning dif- 
ferent levels of analysis of languages: phenom- 
ena of phonetic iconicity, derivation by affixes, 
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+ reduplication processes, + apocope, etc. Despite 
the diffusion of the term, a clear and commonly- 
accepted definition of it is still lacking. In this 
contribution, which is dedicated explicitly to the 
study of morphological processes with evaluative 
value in Ancient Greek, the definition of ‘evalu- 
ation’ proposed by Grandi (2002a:52) will be 
adopted. In short, a construction can be defined 
as evaluative if it satisfies two conditions, one 
relating to semantics and the other to the formal 
level. The first condition indicates that a linguis- 
tic construction can be defined as evaluative if 
it has the function of assigning a value to a con- 
cept, different from that of the ‘standard’ (within 
the semantic scale to which it belongs), without 
resorting to any parameters of reference exter- 
nal to the concept itself. The second condition 
indicates that an evaluative construction must 
include at least the explicit expression of the 
standard (by means of a linguistic form which 
is lexically autonomous and is recognised by the 
speakers of the language as an actual word) and 
an evaluative mark (a linguistic element that 
expresses at least one of the semantic values 
traditionally classed as evaluative: BIG, SMALL, 
GOOD, BAD). 

This definition allows a form like paidion ‘lit- 
tle or young child’ to be included in the field 
of evaluation, since a base form expressing the 
standard meaning (pais ‘child’) and a morpho- 
logical item, which expresses an evaluative value 
(the diminutive suffix -ion), are both clearly rec- 
ognisable. A form like aipdlion ‘herd of goats’, on 
the other hand, cannot be labelled as evaluative, 
even if it contains the base form aipdlos ‘goat- 
herd’ and the suffix -ion, which in Ancient Greek 
often has an evaluative function. In aipélion the 
meaning of the suffix has no link with the four 
evaluative functions indicated above. 

Along with forms which are clearly and irre- 
futably evaluative (such as paidion, anthropiskos 
‘little man’, etc.) and forms that are undeniably 
not evaluative (such as aipdlion), there are lin- 
guistic elements on which it is not possible to 
express an equally clear judgement. For exam- 
ple, in a form such as graphion ‘stylus’, ‘quill 
pen’, and, generically, ‘an instrument used to 
write’, the mark -ion can probably be brought 
back to the semantic function SMALL (since 
the word indicates a small instrument), but it 
is not possible to identify a base form, namely 
an autonomous lexical unit that expresses the 
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standard meaning: the morpheme graph- in fact 
does not designate an instrument (it is a ver- 
bal root). So, in this case, the alleged evalua- 
tive mark that is present in this word does not 
only express an evaluative value, but also (and 
primarily) expresses another concept which is 
evidently not evaluative (instrumental). Never- 
theless, we cannot neglect the fact that in such 
forms there are also clearly recognizable traces 
of a semantic function which is at least partially 
evaluative. The situation is similar to Italian frul- 
lino ‘(small) mixer’ (cf. also frudlatore 'mixer’), 
from the verb frullare ‘to mix’: it contains the 
sufhx -ina, commonly used to form diminutives, 
as in gaitino ‘kitten’, from gatto ‘cat’, or in tav- 
olino ‘small table’, from tavelo ‘table’. But in this 
case the suffix has a primary instrumental value 
and a secondary diminutive value. As a side 
note, the coalescence of the meanings SMALL 
and ‘instrumental’ is far from systematic, since 
other names of instruments do not designate 
objects that are necessarily small (e.g. thelktérion 
‘charm, spell’). Thus, it is necessary to suppose 
that ‘evaluation’ is a linguistic category with 
an internal structure in which different levels 
of membership can be recognized: there are 
central or prototypical members (such as paid- 
fon) and members which are placed in marginal 
positions (such as graphion), without, however, 
being completely excluded from the ‘evaluation’ 
domain. 


2, GENERAL SKETCH OF ANCIENT GREEK 
EVALUATIVE MORPHOLOGY 


The four semantic evaluative functions (SMALL, 
BIG, GOOD, BAD) can be subdivided into two 
more homogeneous internal groups, based on 
the nature of the interpretative scale from which 
the evaluation is derived. This, in fact, can refer 
to the ‘physical’ property, objective and verifi- 
able, of the entities taken into consideration 
(SMALL vs. BIG) or it can refer to the quality of 
the same entity subjectively perceived by the 
speakers (GOOD vs. BAD). Therefore, evaluation 
contains two different perspectives of analysis: 
one descriptive and one qualitative. These two 
perspectives can also be called ‘system-level 
evaluation’ and ‘discourse-level evaluation’. 
However, in evaluative forms more semantic 
values are often expressed by a linguistic item. 
In a form such as anthropiskos it is obviously 
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difficult to discriminate between a purely des- 
criptive interpretation (‘small man’) and a quali- 
tative interpretation, capable of expressing the 
contempt of the speaker (‘nonentity’, not taking 
physical dimensions into consideration). Con- 
sequently, the interaction of the four semantic 
functions can be represented as follows: 


Descriptive Qualitative 
perspective perspective 


eam 


(Grandi 2002a: 34) 


The single direction of the arrows, which link 
the descriptive perspective to the qualitative 
perspective, indicates that diachronically the 


Descriptive perspective: 
SMALL/BIG 


a, ANIMATE NOUNS 


a2. physical dimension: 


b. [INANIMATE AND 
COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


b2. physical and spatial dimension: 


Cc. INANIMATE AND 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


Qualitative perspective: 
GOOD/BAD 


a. ANIMATE NOUNS al. speaker's feelings: 


al. temporal dimension: 


bi. temporal dimension: 


cl. quantitative dimension: 
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original value of evaluative suffixes is usually 
the descriptive one; the qualitative meaning 
derives from it, often through metaphorical pro- 
cesses. The only direction of the arrows which is 
never possible is the vertical one: logically, lexi- 
cal constructions which express simultaneously 
the opposite values BIG and SMALL or GOOD 
and BAD are not attested in any language. The 
brackets indicate that the association between 
two semantic values is not automatic but rather 
determined by the context of occurrence. 

The diagram in (1) represents all logically pos- 
sible (and not contradictory) combinations of 
the four semantic evaluative values. This is an 
extremely simplified reproduction of a linguistic 
reality, which, in fact, is far more complex, since 
a constellation of semantic, and/or pragmatic 
nuances, whose limits are not always clearly 
identifiable, circles around each single evalu- 
ative value. Taking all these various possible 
specifications into consideration, the diagram in 
(1) can be redrawn as follows (Grandi 2002a:55): 


SMALL: ‘young X’ 
BIG: ‘old X’ 


SMALL: ‘(bodily) small X’ 

BIG: ‘(bodily) big X’ 

SMALL: ‘short X’ 

BIG: ‘long X’ 

SMALL: ‘(physically /spatially) 
small X’ 

BIG: ‘(physically/spatially) big X’ 
SMALL: ‘small quantity of X / 


conventional unit of X’ 
BIG: ‘big quantity of X’ 


GOOD: ‘dear/good X’ (expressing 
appraisal and alection) 
BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 
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a2. attributes of the referent: 


b. INANIMATE AND br. 
COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


speaker's feelings: 


b2. attributes of the referent: 


c. INANIMATE AND Cl. 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS: 


speaker's feelings: 


c2. attributes of the referent: 


The list in (2) should cover the whole range of the 
possible semantic sub-divisions of evaluation. It 
is important to note that this list has its founda- 
tions if considered from a wide cross-linguistic 
perspective. The situation of each unique sys- 
tem is, in fact, generally simpler, since only part 
of this semantic diagram finds concrete formal 
expressions. In other words, languages that give 


Descriptive perspective: 
SMALL/BIG 


a. ANIMATE NOUNS 


b. INANIMATE AND 
COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


az. physical dimension: 


bz. physical and spatial dimension: 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


GOOD: ‘dear/good X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 
BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: 'X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


GOOD: ‘good-quality X’ (expressing 
appraisal) 

BAD: ‘bad-quality X’ (expressing 
contempt) 


GOOD: ‘X to a high degree’ 
(intensification) 

BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 


formal expression tn the entire list reconstructed 
in (2) are extremely rare. On the contrary, lan- 
guages in which only a small part of the list in (2) 
is characterized by a peculiar formal expression 
are more frequent. Ancient Greek tends to this 
second extreme. In fact only a sub-group of the 
semantic classes listed above finds formal expres- 
sions through morphological constructions: 


SMALL: ‘young X’ 

érnis ‘bird’ + ornithion ‘young bird’ 
ékhidna ‘viper’ > ekhidnion ‘young 
viper' 


SMALL: ‘(bodily) small X’ 
dnthropos ‘man’ + anthropion 
‘small man’ 


SMALL: ‘(physically /spatially ) 
small X° 

hdmaxa ‘wagon’ + hamaxion| 
hamaxis ‘small wagon’ 
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c. INANIMATE AND ci, guantitative dimension: 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


Qualitative perspective: 


GOOD/BAD 
a. ANIMATE NOUNS ai. speaker's feelings: 
b. INANIMATE AND bi. speaker’s feelings: 


COUNTABLE NOUNS: 


b2. attributes of the referent: 


c. INANIMATE AND c1. speaker's feelings: 
UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS: 


polis ‘city’ + polikhnion {polikhne 
‘small city’ 


SMALL: ‘small quantity of X / 
conventional unit of X 

kréas ‘meat’ + kreaidion ‘piece/slice 
of meat’ 

tarikhos ‘salt meat/fish’ > tarikhion 
‘piece of salt meat/fish’ 


GOOD: ‘dear X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 
thugdteér ‘daughter’ + thugdtrion 
‘dear little daughter’ 

patér ‘father’ + patérion ‘dear 
father’ 


BAD: ‘bad X’ (expressing contempt) 
dnthropos ‘man’ + anthropiskos 
‘onentity’ 


GOOD: ‘dear X’ (expressing 
appraisal and affection) 

dmma ‘eye’ + ommation ‘dear little 
eye’ 

ddktulos ‘finger -+ daktulidion ‘little 
finger’ 


BAD: ‘bad X (expressing contempt) 
aspls ‘shield’ > aspidion ‘worthless 
shield’ 

askés ‘bag’ + askion ‘worthless bag’ 


GOOD: X toa high degree’ 
(intensification) 

khnaima ‘delicacy’ + khnaumation 
‘delicious delicacy’ 


BAD: X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 

pragma ‘affair’ + pragmation ‘an 
insignificant little affair’ 
misthoma ‘salary’ + misth6mdtion 
‘poor salary’ 


GOOD: ‘good-quality X’ (expressing 
appraisal) 

sarx ‘meat’ + sarkion ‘tender, deli- 
cious meat’ 
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c2. attributes of the referent: 


Most torms listed in (3) and thcir translations are 
from Petersen (1910) and Chantraine (1933). They 
are merely indicative of each semantic value. In 
some cases the choice is somewhat arbitrary, 
since a single form could fill different slots of the 
schema. For example, ornithion can designate 
both a young bird and an adult bird to which 
the speaker’s affection is directed. The diminu- 
tive anthropion can indicate both a physically 
small man and a nonentity. In all these cases, 
it is the context of occurrence that allows us to 
discriminate between two (or more) alternative 
interpretations. Therefore, most forms listed in 
(3) could probably be placed in more than one 
slot of the schema. 

The suffix -ion can also form -— adjectives, 
even if with a lower degree of productivity and 
with meanings that are often barely evaluative. 

To sum up, it is evident that the evaluative 
morphology of Ancient Greek is strictly limited 
to diminutive suffixes and to + nouns. Obviously, 
this does not mean that evaluative construc- 
tions with a qualitative (e.g. affective or pejora- 
tive) interpretation do not exist, but rather, that 
Ancient Greek has not developed morphemes 
specifically devoted to this function. The expres- 
sion of evaluation in the qualitative perspective 
usually occurs through metaphorical extensions 
of the most productive diminutive suffix, -ion 
(with its variants and ‘amplifications’: -drion, 
-idion, -aridion, -akion, etc.), as in the following 
forms: 


SMALL > BAD — aner‘man' > andrion 
‘insignificant man’ 
rhéma ‘word’ > rhémation 
‘ridiculous word’ 

SMALL > GOOD téknon ‘child’ > teknion ‘dear 


little child (endearing)’ 
paldthé ‘cake of preserved 
fruit’ + paldthion ‘fine cake of 
preserved fruit’ 
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BAD: ‘bad-quality X’ (expressing 
contempt) 

oinos ‘wine’ + oindrion ‘bad-quality 
wine’ 


BAD: ‘X to a low degree’ 
(attenuation) 

oinos ‘wine’ > oinarion ‘low-alcohol 
wine’ 


The whole range of semantic cxtcnsions of the 
suffix is very wide and crosses the boundaries of 
evaluative morphology. According to Petersen 
(1910) and Chantraine (1933), it occurs in words 
indicating: 


— a place (émporos ‘merchant’ + emporion ‘trad- 
ing-place’) 

— an instrument (grdpho ‘to write’ / graphe 
‘writing’ + graphion ‘stylus’, ‘quill pen’, and, 
generically, ‘an instrument used to write’) 

— plants (kdrax ‘raven’ + kordk(e)ion ‘raven's 
plant’) 

— herds of domestic animals (aipolos ‘goatherd' 
+ aipdlion ‘herd of goats’) 

— a ‘coming from’ relation: origin, descent, etc. 
(ékhidna ‘viper + ekhidnion ‘young viper’, 
Munnakos + munndkia ‘a kind of shoes com- 
ing from Munnakos’) 

— a ‘belonging to’ relation: appurtenance, ingre- 
dience, etc. (déma ‘house’ + démation ‘cham- 
ber’, kheloné ‘tortoise’ + khelanion ‘tortoise 
schell’) 

— a‘made of’ relation (drguros'silver + argurion 
‘coin, money’, but lit. ‘made of silver’, biblos 
‘papyrus’ + biblion ‘which is made of papyrus- 
bark’) 

— possession (dstrakon ‘shell’ + ostrdkion ‘an 
animal which has a shell’) 

— similarity (mdkhaira ‘knife, dagger > makhatrion 
‘surgeon's knife’, lit. ‘not a real dagger, some- 
thing that is merely like a dagger’) 


This network of semantic relations has been 
deeply investigated, both synchronically and 
historically. From the synchronic point of view, 
scholars tried to point out the semantic pro- 
cesses which allow all these meanings to link to 
each other (cf. Jurafsky 1996). In the historical 
perspective, the aim has been to point out a 
common semantic archetype for all these mean- 
ings. Chantraine (1933), when stressing that 
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“ces substantifs présentent une grande diversité 
d'emploi” (p. 54), identifies the meanings “qui 
entre la catégorie de" and “qui ressemble a” as 
the common base for all the semantic extensions 
mentioned above (cf. also Magni 2001). Broadly 
speaking, we can make the hypothesis that the 
original meaning of the sufhx was relational 
(and in this picture its development would 
resemble that of the Latin suffix -inus, whose 
outcomes are in some cases diminutives and in 
other cases relational adjectives, + agent and 
instruinent nouns, etc.; cf. Butler 1971). Of course, 
even if they all come from the same archetype, 
we cannot consider all of them as members of 
the category ‘evaluation’, since some of them 
violate the semantic condition posed above 
(§ 2). If we focus on the diminutive value, we 
can assume that its link with the original and 
archetypical meaning is the meaning ‘chilc/ 
young of...’. In other words, the diminutive 
value of -ion probably took its first steps in the 
designation of the genealogical relation between 
father and son and between adult and young, 
If we assume this premise, the emergence of 
the diminutive value seems easy to explain. As 
stated above, according to Chantraine (1933:64), 
the different semantic readings of Ancient Greek 
words ending in -ion can he satisfactorily traced 
back to the unique paraphrase “ce qui appar- 
tient a la catégorie de...", which he considers to 
be the starting point of the + semantic shift 
that led to the diminutive value, since “ce qui 
ressemble a une chose peut lui étre inférieur, 
ou étre plus petit". The very first alteration of 
the original relational meaning has plausibly 
heen triggered by the occurrence of the suffix 
in combination with animate nouns, that is to 
designate living beings that are smaller (there- 
fore similar) to the prototype of their species 
just because they are younger than it. In this 
case, neuter + gender also plays a role: “c'est 
surtout le genre inanimé du suffixe qui favorisait 
cette nouvelle évolution. Un nom neutre désigne 
volontiers de petits étres, considérés comme 
«une petite chose»” (Chantraine 1933:64). In this 
picture, the expressive or hypocoristic nuances 
are not to be considered as original, but as a 
secondary consequence of this semantic change. 
This semantic shift is almost universal (cf. 
Matisoff i991, Creissels 1999, Grandi 2003 and 
2011 for data from other Indo-European lan- 
guages and from languages of Africa and East 
and Southeast Asia). 
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In addition to -ion and -iskos, other affixes can 
carry evaluative meanings. Often, these mean- 
ings are not primary, but secondary, thus derived 
through some kind of semantic extension. It 
is the case, for example, of the preposition 
lueper- that acquires a prefixal status in words as 
huperagapad ‘to love exceedingly’ (from agapad 
‘to love, to greet with affection’), Auperanaisk- 
huntos ‘exceedingly impudent’ (from anaisk- 
huntos impudent’). These prefixes or prefixoids 
often cover the semantic values not covered by 
the suffix -ion, 

In order to conclude this concise sketch of 
Ancient Greek evaluative morphology, it is worth 
mentioning that, besides derived words, Ancient 
Greek displays same complex words having an 
evaluative nuance, in the broadest sense. | am 
referring to words such as megdthumos (‘mag- 
nanimous’; lit. ‘big soul, spirit’) or megalddoxos 
(‘very glorious’; lit. ‘big glory’). These forms have 
an exocentric interpretation: they do not express 
an evaluation per se, but they designate a person 
who has a characteristic which has been evalu- 
ated. The referent is external with respect to 
the members of the complex word: megathumos 
does not indicate a ‘big soul, spirit’, but a person 
who has a ‘big soul, spirit’, so a ‘magnanimous 
[person]'. These complex words seem to pertain 
to the held of compounding, leaving the scope of 
+ derivational morphology. Nevertheless, they 
represent the starting point of a process that 
will generate purely derived words with a clear 
evaluative meaning in the next stages of the 
language, through a transformation of the first 
member into a prefix (cf. Grandi and Monter- 
mini 2005), 

In the next part of this article, I will draw a 
short sketch of the formal properties of Ancient 
Greek evaluative affixes, focusing on -ion. 


3. BETWEEN INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 


In handbooks of morphology, evaluative affixes 
are usually placed in a ‘grey area’ between deri- 
vation and inflection, which seems to avoid all 
regularity and, therefore, prohibits any overgen- 
eralization. Data reveals that the actual situation 
is in fact far less complicated and chaotic than 
it seems, provided that evaluation, even when 
presenting homogeneity on a semantic level, is 
substantially a ‘transversal’ linguistic operation 
as it presents different formal realizations, even 
within the same language. In this sense, it is 
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not advantageous to try to establish a universal 
collocation of evaluative affixes within the mor- 
phological component: although sharing a series 
of formal and semantic properties, these could 
be derivational in one language and inflectional 
in others. 

The main characteristics of the formal and 
semantic behavior of evaluative suffixes in 
+ Indo-European languages can be schematized 
as follows (cf. Grandi 2002a): 


3.a. Formal Properties 

i. An evaluative suffix can be attached to 
words belonging to different syntactic categories. 

ii. Evaluative suffixes usually do not change 
the syntactic category of the base word. 

iii, Evaluative suffixes can change: 


a. the gender of the base word 

b. the value of the feature [+ countable] 

c. the actional and aspectual information of the 
base word 


iv. The application of evaluative suffixes is 
usually constrained by semantic restrictions. 

v. There are two ways of interaction between 
different evaluative suffixes: 


a. on the syntagmatic level: sequences of more 
evaluative suffixes (not necessarily with the 
same meaning) are widely attested 

b. on the paradigmatic level: evaluative suffixes 
violate the ‘Rule of Blocking’ (cf. Scalise et al. 
1983); that is to say, more evaluative suffixes 
sharing the same meaning (rival suffixes) can 
be attached to the same base word 


vi. Evaluative suffixes are always preceded 
by interfixes. The occurrence of these interfixes 
often cannot be foreseen and explained in terms 
of readjustment rules. 

vii. Evaluative suffixes are not relevant for 
+ syntax: 


a. they do not trigger any evaluative agreement 

b. they are not required by any syntactic context 

c. they do not change the syntactic context of 
occurrence 


3.b. Semantic Properties 

viii. ‘he meaning of evaluative suffixes is usu- 
ally not referential (that is, the base word and the 
derived word usually have the same referent). 
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ix. There is a hyponymy relation between 
a word with an evaluative suffix and the base 
word, 

x. The meaning of evaluative suffixes is 
attributive and can be foreseen according to 
four semantic values: 


a. SMALL 
b. BIG 

c. BAD 

d. GOOD 

Ancient Greek evaluative suffixes display almost 
all these properties. 

As for the first property, we saw that -iun asa 
typical diminutive suffix selects nouns and, more 
rarely, adjectives. It usually does not modify the 
syntactic category of the base word; so it con- 
firms the property in point (ii), which represents 
the so-called ‘categorial neutrality’, undoubtedly 
the most problematic feature of the behavior of 
evaluative suffixes. 

As seen above, the suffix can occasionally be 
attached to verbs, but in this case the output 
is usually a noun (eg. graphion), designating 
a small instrument used to perform the action 
expressed by the verb. These forms have a partic- 
ular status: they cannot be labelled as evaluative 
tout court, since they violate one of the two con- 
ditions that determine the membership of the 
category. So, they can be considered as partially 
evaluative or, in other words, they can be num- 
bered among non prototypical evaluative forms. 

The hypothesis, advanced by several scholars, 
that the same neutrality has also to be extended 
to the information contained in the sub- 
categorization frame is contradicted by the facts. 
Evaluative suffixes, in fact, often change the gen- 
der of the base: Ancient Greek diminutives are 
almost always neuter, irrespective of the gender 
of the base. 

The property in (iv) refutes another com- 
monly held belief relative to evaluative suffixes: 
their application would be totally free, namely, 
not constrained by any restrictions. Actually, 
a wide recognition of the data is sufficient to 
realize how evaluatives are rarely formed from 
abstract and mass nouns. The central domain 
of evaluative suffixes consists in fact of [+con- 
crete] and [+countable] nouns and, therefore, its 
definition is based on semantic restrictions. Also 
within their domain of application, the produc- 
tivity of evaluative suffixes is far from absolute. 
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As for the two properties in point (v) above, 
Ancient Greek has a quite exceptional behavior 
in comparison with other Ancient and, espe- 
cially, Modern Indo-European languages. The 
fact that there is a great gap in productivity 
between -ion and the other evaluative suffixes 
has the consequence of inevitably reducing the 
possible interactions. So, sequences of different 
suffixes (comparable to French princesse ‘prin- 
cess’ + princip-icul(e)-ette ‘princess-DIM-DIM / 
young princess’ or Spanish rio ‘river’ + ri(o)- 
ach(o)-uelv ‘river-DIM-DIM / small river’) are 
almost absent. For the same reason more evalu- 
ative suffixes sharing the same meaning (rival 
suffixes) cannot be attached to same base word. 
Such a situation is exemplified by Portuguese: 
Port. livre ‘book’ > livreco / livrete / livrinkho / 
livrito ‘small book’. 

The property (vi) is usually considered as an 
effect of the property indicated in point (v.a.): in 
a sequence of evaluative suffixes, the elements in 
the internal position tend to weaken in the pho- 
netic body and in their semantic contribution, 
becoming interfixes. Nevertheless, some variants 
of -ion can be interpreted as a sequence of an 
interfix and of the diminutive suffix, even if the 
former is not derived by an independent suffix: 
-(dion, -drion, -ullion, -éllion, -iddrion, -dkion, etc. 
Some of these alleged interfixes are the outcome 
of a reanalysis of the diminutive form by means 
of which a part of the root merges with the suffix. 
For example, joining the suffix -ion to delphax 
‘pig’ the diminutive form delpkdkion ‘suckling 
pig’ is obtained. Then, the internal structure of 
such a form undergoes a process of reanalysis 
(delphak + ion > delph + dkion), which gives rise 
to a new suffix -akion, “half diminutive and half 
radical” (Jannaris 1897:292). 

The properties in point (vii) have a crucial 
role in determining the place of evaluative mor- 
phology within the morphological component 
of the language. Ancient Greek evaluative suf- 
fixes are never obligatory: no evaluative suffix is 
applied due to syntactic necessity and no syn- 
tactic construction can determine the use of an 
evaluative sufhx. In short, in the + noun phrase 
the use of the diminutive on the head does 
not trigger the additional use of the diminu- 
tive on the adjectival modifiers. Moreover, the 
diminutive can be applied to the modifiers, but 
not to the head. Therefore, evaluative suffixes 
never create evaluative agreement. 
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As far as semantics is concerned, in the previ- 
ous paragraphs we have already said that the 
meaning of evaluative suffixes is not referential 
and we have already discussed the two dimen- 
sions of evaluative morphology (descriptive: 
SMALL vs. BIG; qualitative: GOOD vs. BAD). As 
far as the property in point (ix) is concerned, by 
saying that an evaluative form is a hyponym with 
respect to its own base, | mean that between a 
word and its evaluative counterpart there is a 
relationship of implication which can be for- 
malized through the paraphrase ‘is a type of ': a 
ornithion ‘young / small / little bird’ is a type of 
érnis ‘bird’; a oindrion ‘bad-quality wine’ is a type 
of oinos ‘wine’. 

After having presented the main properties 
of evaluative suffixes, it is necessary to briefly 
address the problem relating to their position 
within the morphological component. A survey 
of the properties listed above does not give an 
encouraging result: the characteristics in (iii), 
(iv) and (vii) are typically derivational; those in 
(ii), (viii) and (ix) are inflectional, and, finally, 
the properties indicated in (i), (vi) and (x) can- 
not be attributed neither to derivation nor to 
inflection. The property in (v) does not hold for 
Ancient Greek. 

This situation seems to weaken the possi- 
bility of collocating evaluative suffixes within 
the morphological component in a clear and 
unambiguous way. However, it is necessary to 
assess whether the properties listed above form 
an internally homogeneous whole; in other 
words, whether they all have the same ‘weight’. 
] believe that the answer to this question must 
be negative: some of the properties of evalua- 
tive suffixes seem to play a more important role 
compared to others. f am referring to the proper- 
ties listed in point (vii), relative to the relation- 
ship between evaluative suffixes and syntax. As 
we have already seen, in Ancient Greek evalua- 
tive suffixes have no syntactic relevance, since 
they are never obligatory and do not trigger 
any kind of agreement. This characteristic plays 
a fundamental role in detining their colloca- 
tion: Ancient Greek evaluative suffixes are in all 
ways derivational suffixes. This conclusion must 
not however encourage any neglect of the fact 
that a few properties of evaluative suffixes have 
an undeniable similarity to those of inflectional 
suffixes. However, if inflection and derivation 
come to be considered as the two extremes 
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of a continuum and not, rather, as two sealed 
off compartments reciprocally independent, the 
peculiar characteristics of evaluative suffixes 
cease to be an inconvenient abnormality and 
become the most evident clues of their ‘periph- 
eral’ position within derivation. In other words, 
as proposed by Dressler and Merlini Barbaresi 
(1992:21) and by Grandi (20024), evaluative 
suffixes, even though they are of derivational 
nature, cannot be considered as a prototypical 
representative of derivational morphology. 

As mentioned above, this conclusion, even 
though supported by an extremely vast cross- 
linguistic comparison, cannot be defined as a 
linguistic universal. In fact, there are languages 
in which evaluative suffixes have an eminently 
inflectional character. This is the case, for exam- 
ple, in Bantu languages, in which the addition of 
an evaluative prefix to the head of a noun phrase 
implies the addition of the same prefixes to all 
its modifiers too: 


kikuyu: (Stump 1993:9) 
ka-mundu ka-ria ka-nini 
DIM-person DIM-that DIM-little = ‘that little person’ 


4, AUGMENTATIVE SUFFIXES 


Among the modern Indo-European languages of 
Europe most Romance languages, many Slavic 
languages, Baltic languages and Greek have 
undergone the process of innovation which has 
led to the emergence of augmentative suffixes, 
which, on the contrary, were absent in the pre- 
vious stages of these languages. This process 
seems to be conditioned by areal tendencies, in 
contrast to diminutives which, as stated above, 
follow a (quasi)universal path. In Romance lan- 
guages (with the exception of Gallo-Romance 
languages and Sardinian) and in Greek, the same 
semantic shift seems to have triggered the devel- 
opment of augmentative suffixes. 

The most widespread Modern Greek (> Devel- 
opments in Medieval and Modern Greek) aug- 
mentative suffix -ds is the result of two closely 
related Ancient Greek suffixes, -ds and -(as, 
which are very similar in function to Latin 
-(i)o, -(i)onis (cf. Gaide 1988). In the great major- 
ity of their occurrences, these suffixes were used 
to form masculine animate nouns designating 
human beings with a particular, often physical, 
characteristic or with the habit of performing an 
action in an exaggerated way: 
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pagon ‘beard’ + pogonias ‘bearded person’ 

kataphagein ‘to eat, to squander’ + kataphagds 
‘squanderer’ 

gunaikefos ‘womanly, feminine’ + gunaikias ‘wom- 
anish man’ 


The semantic reading of the data in the above 
examples can be brought back to the paraphrase 
‘one who is / makes / has X to a high degree’. The 
use of these suffixes in onomastics, and specifi- 
cally in the formation of proper names of mask- 
characters and nicknames, is a consequence of 
their pejorative and caricatural meaning. The 
transfer to the evaluative function is intuitively 
clear: the suffix no longer designates the pos- 
sessor of an unusual property, but it identifies 
the property itself. So, Modern Greek augmenta- 
tive suffixes are the result of derivational suffixes 
originally used to form animate (often human) 
nouns with an agentive / pejorative / caricatural 
meaning; this original meaning is sill preserved 
in modern languages, besides the ‘new’ augmen- 
tative meaning (cf. Grandi 2002b). 
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NICOLA GRAND} 


Diphthongization 


Diphthongization is the process by which a 
monophthong becomes a ~ diphthong. There 
are two processes of diphthongization in Ancient 
Greek, both of which are diachronic (for a gen- 
eral discussion of the phenomenon, see Ander- 
sen 1972). The first results from the intervocalic 
loss of w, y, or s, which results in > hiatus, Le., 
two adjacent > vowels in distinct syllables. They 
then fuse together to form one syllable, as illus- 
trated by the word for ‘child,’ pdis > pais (see fur- 
ther Smyth 1956:§8D). Technically, this involves 
two monophthones (a, /) becoming a diphthong 
(ai), but the term diphthongization is still used. 

The second source of diphthongization in 
Greek is the second > compensatory lengthen- 
ing, according to which the vowel in the sequence 
/Vns/ becomes a diphthong; it is thought to have 
taken place at some point in the late second 
or early first millennium BCE. This outcome 
is restricted to + Lesbian (see e.g. Voigt 1957, 
Bliimel 1982) and + Elean; in + Attic, by contrast, 
the outcome is a lengthened monophthong. The 
diphthongization takes place in the feminine 
singular present active participle, e.g. phéroisa 
vs. phérousa < “phéronsa; the third person plu- 
ral active indicative singular morpheme -oisi < 
*-onsi < *-onti (Att.-lon. -ousi); the accusative 
plural of the o- and a-stem nouns, where we find 
-ais instead of -as; and lexical items such as paisa 
‘all’ < padnsa < “péAyntih, (cf. Att-lon. pasa) and 
mnoisa ‘muse’ < *monsa (Att.-lon. modsa), 
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Diphthongs 


A dipthong is a pair of + vowels that occupy the 
same — syllable. Thus two-syllable did ‘through’ 
does not have a diphthong but one-syllable pais 
‘child (nom.)’ does. Classical Attic has an inven- 
tory of eleven diphthongs (see generally Allen 
1987:79-88; for a diachronic overview see Rix 
1992:46—49, 51-52): 


“Short” “Long” 

Diphthongs Diphthongs 

lyi/ <ut> fesif <yt> — fesu/ <yu> 
loi/ <ot> feu/ <eu> fau/<wt> fom] <wu> 
lai/ <at> jau/<au> /ati/<at> fasu/ <av> 


Most of the inventory is comprised of falling 
diphthongs, so called because their sonority 
drops, e.g., from high-sonority /a/ to low sonor- 
ity /i/); since the mouth closes somewhat during 
falling diphthongs, they are sometimes called 
closing diphthongs as well. The exception to this 
in Greek is /y(:)i/, which contains two high vow- 
els; this diphthong only occurs pre-vocalically in 
Attic, pre-consonantal /y(:)i/ being lost prehis- 
torically. Beginning in the sixth century, how- 
ever, the sequence begins to monophthongize to 
/u:/, as witnessed by e.g. Auds ‘son’ for Auios (see 
further Allen 1987:81 n.54). The /u/ diphthongs 
preserve a genuine back /u/ and not /y/ (Allen 
1987:80). At some point the offglide of the back 
diphthongs (au, ex, éu) becomes a fricative; thus 
Modern Greek /av/, /ev/, /iv/ (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modern Greek). Allen (1987:81-83) 
suggests that pre-vocalic diphthongs were articu- 
lated with a geminate offglide, e.g. <ot c> as [ovo]. 

The long diphthongs are in part inherited and 
in part the result of > contraction (see Sihler 
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1995:58—59 for both sources); the type-frequency 
of the back diphthongs is decidedly lower than 
that of their front counterparts. Pre-vocalically it 
is likely that such sequences are comprised of a 
long vowel plus a > glide; before a + consonant 
or a pause, however, they are believed to be true 
diphthongs. One presumes that long diphthongs 
bear two > moras just as long monophthongs 
do. The long diphthongs may, however, have 
differed from their “short” counterparts in the 
timing of the glide. (Vedic Sanskrit had long and 
short diphthongs, but in addition to the vowel 
quantity there was a difference in vowel quality.) 
The long diphthongs appear to monophthongize 
around 200 BCE (+ Monophthongization); in the 
latter half of the second century Dionysius Thrax 
reports that the glide was not pronounced. 

At an earlier stage of the language, the inven- 
tory included the diphthongs /ei/ and /ou/. By 
the end of the fifth century, however, these were 
being monophthongized to /e:/ and /o:/ (see fur- 
ther Threatte 1980:299-323, 349-52 and > Vow- 
els). By the mid-fourth century, /e:/ and /o:/ are 
consistently written <et> and <ou>, regardless 
of whether they were historically diphthongs 
or not. Cases of <e.> and <ov> that result from 
vowel + contraction, e.g. p*ilee ‘he loves’ > philé: 
written <iAci>, or from + compensatory length- 
ening, e.g. “mdntya ‘muse’ > md:sa <pobca> are 
known as “spurious diphthongs”. The designa- 
tion “spurious” is thus reserved for cases in which 
<€l> and <ovu> do not result from earlier genuine 
diphthongs, Once monophthongization occurs, 
however, all cases of <> and <ou> are synchron- 
ically “spurious” (as they represent /e:/ and /o:/). 

Word-final /ai/ and /oi/ generally count as 
short for the purposes of + accentuation (e.g. 
motisai, boulomai), except when they occur in 
all — optative verb form (e.g. fisai ‘may he solve’, 
bouletioi ‘he may consult’). The locative /oi/ suf- 
fix also counts as long, e.g. nominative plural 
otkoi ‘houses’ vs. locative singular oikai ‘at home-’ 
In Doric the accentuation of diphthongs dif- 
fers (+ Doric Accentuation). See further Allen 
(19871124 n.23). 
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Dipylon Vase Inscription 


The so-called ‘Dipylon Vase Inscription’ is a 
short text (graffito, after firing) incised around 
the shoulder of a wine jug (oenochoe) from the 
Late Geometric period (ca. 740-730 BCE). The 
wine jug was found in Athens in 1871, in the area 
of the ancient Kerameikos cemetery, near the 
ancient Dipylon Gate. The inscription is deemed 
the oldest comprehensible Greek alphabetic text 
(cf. also ‘+ Nestor’s Cup’ from Ischia, Italy, which 
is slightly later) and is written in an unmistak- 
ably early form of the Greek alphabet. With the 
exception of one sigma, the text runs from right 
to left (sinistrarsum, epi ta laid), as is often the 
case with many early Greek inscriptions, which 
obviously follow the Phoenician model (+ Alpha- 
bet, Origin of; + Local Scripts); in fact, some let- 
ters have a very archaic form (e.g. sidelong <A>) 
and show a considerable degree of resemblance 
to corresponding Phoenician letters (Guarducci 
1967:136; Powell 1992:159-160). The text consists 
of 46-47 characters (no <H>, <Q>, <OY> for long 
vowels, but supplemental <X> /kh/ already in 
place), without any indication of word bound- 
aries or interpuncts; the first 35 letters form a 
hexameter (-+ Metron; > Epic Meter), while the 
remaining correspond to the beginning of the 
highly fragmentary second verse of a probable 
distichon (+ Metrics) — unless one is willing to 
subscribe to a minority theory of two different 
‘hands’, one ‘experienced’ (1. 1) and one ‘untu- 
tored' (I. 2) (see Powell 1988:75-82). 

The transcribed text runs as follows (classical 
orthography, brackets for /acunae): 


hos niin orkhéstén pantén atalotata paizei (-éi),| 
totodekalmin{...] 

‘Whoever of all the dancers (now) dances most 
elegantly, to him (will belong) this vase (?)’ 


The exact interpretation of the inscription is 
unclear because of the heavily truncated second 
line, which has given rise to numerous readings 
by scholars (see last paragraph). However, it is 
clear that the text marks the vessel as a prize in 
a dancing competition. The first line is a proper 
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Dipylon inscription, National Archaeological Museum of Athens. Photo: Durutomo, 
Wikimedia Commions, 


hexameter which alongside certain Homeric 
vocabulary features (e.g. ataldtata ‘most skill- 
fully’) and the formulaic pdntén atalotata paizei 
(-éi) (cf. fl. 24.748, ... pdntén polu philtate paidon 
‘...dearest of all my children’; see also Od. 
8.382) led many scholars to consider this old 
text as direct and near-contemporary evidence 
for the Homeric texts. Watkins (1976:431-435) 
has demonstrated that the left-branching (in 
a + syntax tree-diagram), coordinated (+ Coor- 
dination) +relative clause hos... paizei (-ét) 
‘whoever...dances’ (both an indicative and a 
subjunctive form without a particle are plau- 
sible options, cf. Ruipérez 1989:226), with prob- 
able overt pronominal (+ Pronominal System) 
coreference in the second line, i.e., to or (less 
likely) toto (= later Attic demonstrative (+ Pro- 
nouns) tot or toutou ‘of him’?), must be of Indo- 
European origin (> Indo-European Linguistic 
Background), as similar examples from Hittite 
and Vedic indicate; in addition, one can note 
similar constructions, namely a preceding rela- 
tive clause in parataxis with the following main 
clause in the contemporary Nestor’s Cup inscrip- 
tion (/Z 2-3), but also in Homer: e.g. hoppoterds 
ke phthéisin... ti mén ego désé téde phdsganon 
‘Whoever comes first...to him I shall give this 
sword’ (JI. 23.805-807). 

Apart from the indisputable Homeric fea- 
tures, there are also some clear = Attic traits: 
e.g. the already contracted (+ Contraction) gen. 


pl. orkhéstén, which ultimately goes back to an 
uncontracted -d6n (cf. also in 1. 2 another pos- 
sible contracted form, i.e., to (= /to:/, class. Att. 
toz) vs. Hom. tdo «< toio < *tdésyo). The form 
orkhéstén ‘of the dancers’, in connection with 
atalotata ‘skillfully’, is semantically interesting 
since it could have some erotic connotations 
(Chadwick 1996:218-221), as may also be the 
case with paizei (-éi). For this last form, Pow- 
ell (19911162) has suggested on the basis of Od. 
8.248ff. a possible meaning ‘to do acrobatics’ 
rather than ‘to dance’, while Wachter (2001:50) 
has argued that the + verb paizo is built upon 
*paig- ‘to dance’ rather than on “paid- ‘to behave 
childishly’; in that case, any connection with 
pais, paidds ‘child’ must be secondary. Finally, 
note that the > particle niin is likely to be inten- 
sive rather than temporal here. 

The second line is hardly comprehensible (for 
the least legible letters at the end, see Lang- 
don 1975 and Powell 1988:67-75), but the meter 
could be an adonean, i.e., a hexameter with 
two cadences (Watkins 1976:439-441) or a dac- 
tylic dimeter (Hansen 1976:38) or even a dactylic 
hemiepes (colon), if one accepts a form like 
kalpidion (name of a vase type) at the end (Rui- 
pérez 1989:226-227). One may read a totode here, 
namely a later Attic toa tdde or (less likely) toustou 
dé ‘of/to him (this) [sc. vessel]’, followed perhaps 
by Aalmin (= kdlpin) (vase type) or an (unattested) 
diminutive (: colloquial-‘affectionate’) neut. sg. 
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kalpidion (Ruipérez 1989:227), or something of 
this sort; for a summary list of several other pro- 
posals, see Annibaldis and Vox (1976:224—-225), 
Ruipérez (1989:223-224) and particularly Powell 
(1988:83-86). 
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PANAGIOTIS FILOS 


Direct Object 
1. THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The label ‘direct object’ (henceforth DO) defines 
a nuclear constituent of the transitive sen- 
tence, namely the second argument of the verb 
(+ Transitivity). This argument is involved in 
a ‘direct’ relationship with the verb, in both 
morpho-syntactic and semantic terms. At the 
morpho-syntactic level, DO is a nominal item 
(a noun or a pronoun), which is governed by 
the verbal head within the VP (— Verb Phrase). 
In many languages, this relation entails case 
assignment (typically, the accusative case in 
the nominative-accusative languages, and the 
absolutive case in the ergative languages, see 
Dixon 1994). In other languages, the same gram- 


matical relation is fundamentally signaled by 
+ word order (e.g. Eng. Mark killed the cat, where 
the DO follows the verb). This characterization 
distinguishes DOs from indirect objects, which 
are generally signaled by means of different 
morpho-syntax (- Indirect Object). As for the 
semantic level, the direct nature of the relation- 
ship between the verb and its object is already 
outlined in the traditional definitions of DO, 
which describe it as the participant (semanti- 
cally, a patient) to which the action denoted by 
the verb is ‘transferred’. This traditional view 
captures the core of the phenomenon, but it fails 
to coherently explain the less typical instances 
(e.g. Eng. / like beer, which receives a transi- 
tive encoding, although it expresses the state of 
the subject-experiencer rather than an action 
transferable to an object-patient), A fine-grained 
analysis of transitive objects has been proposed 
by Hopper and Thompson (1980) as an aspect of 
their multi-factorial hypothesis of transitivity. 
They split the traditional notion of transitiv- 
ity into several components, which concem dif- 
ferent aspects of the transitive event, namely: 
a) (at least) fwo participants; b) kinesis: a transi- 
tive situation is an action, rather than a state; 
c) agency and volitionality: an action more likely 
involves an intentional agent (e.g. 1 wrote your 
name vs. | forgot your name); d) telicity: the 
action is conceived of as completed (e.g. in / ate 
it up the transfer is carried out entirely, whereas 
it is only partial in / am eating it); e) punctual- 
ity (e.g. the punctual to kick produces a more 
marked effect than to carry, which is inherently 
ongoing); f) affirmation and mode (an asserted 
and real action is more effective than a negated 
or counterfactual one). These components rep- 
resent scalar properties rather than discrete fea- 
tures of transitive sentences. In other words, 
the degree to which they are actually expressed 
determines the degree of effectiveness of the 
transitive transfer, This effectiveness, in turn, is a 
function of how completely the transitive object 
manifests its fundamental property, namely: 
g) affectedness. In other words, the more the 
transfer is effective, the more the patient is 
affected. The highest degree of affectedness is the 
change of state of the patient, which is the result 
of a prototypical transitive event. In addition, 
another property contributes to determine the 
degree of affectedness, namely: h) individuation. 
This is a complex notion, given by the interac- 
tion of different parameters, such as grammatical 
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person, lexical category, animacy, definiteness 
and referentiality (see Givon 1984:407). Individu- 
ated participants can be more easily affected by 
the transitive action; for instance, in Fritz drank 
the beer, the definite object is viewed as more 
completely affected by the action than in Fritz 
drank some beer, where only a part of the object 
is involved. In the perspective adopted by Hop- 
per and Thompson (1980), transitivity has uni- 
versal validity; in other words, the languages of 
the world seem to be sensitive to the properties 
of transitivity, which are coherently reflected at 
the morphosyntactic level. Prototypical objects 
tend to be encoded as DOs crosslinguistically. 


z, THE DO IN ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek, highly affected participants are 
encoded as DOs, that is, by means of the accusa- 
tive case (+ Accusative), Traditional descriptions 
distinguish between two types of DOs, according 
to the degree to which the object semantically 
depends on the verb (Smyth 1920:354, Humbert 
1960:254—-256, inter al.): 


(a) affected object (external object). The action 
affects an object which exists independently of it 
(e.g. témnein tas trikhas ‘to cut off the hair’); 

(b) effected object. The object does not exist 
independently, but is created by the action itself 
(accusative of result): 


(1) kai ken en Argei eoiisa pros allés histdn 
huphainois 
‘and perhaps in Argos you will weave a canvas 
for someone else’s order’ (Hom. /f. 6.456) 


Humbert (1960:255) observes that this second 
type occupies an intermediate position between 
the external object and the so-called internal 
object; in the latter case, the object expresses a 
result which is implied in the verbal meaning 
(accusative of content). When an action noun 
is involved, this result is transient, e.g. mdakhen 
mdkhesthai ‘to fight a battle’ (Smyth 1920:354). 


2.a. Double Object 

Many verbs take two accusative DOs, one of per- 
son and another of thing, According to Humbert 
(1960:258-259), the double accusative originally 
involves verbs meaning ‘to teach’, ‘to conceal’, 
‘to (un)clothe’, as well as verbs meaning ‘to ask’, 
as in (2): 
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(2) Kiron aitein ploia 
‘to ask Cyrus for boats’ (Xen. An. 1.3.14) 


2.b. Passive Constructions 

The DO of a transitive verb becomes the subject 
of the passive (— Passive (syntax)). When the 
verb is constructed with a double object, the 
accusative of the person becomes the nomina- 
tive subject, whereas the accusative of the thing 
is maintained: 


(3) mousiken mén hupo Lémprou paideutheis 
‘trained to the music by Lampros' (PI. Menex. 
236A) 


3. THE SEMANTICS OF DO 


Prototypically — but not exclusively — DOs receive 
an accusative encoding. Ancient Greek, in fact, 
allows some variation in the choice of case, 
which reflects different degrees of affectedness 
of the participant. The accusative encodes DOs 
of verbs which differ both in the lexical classes 
they belong to and in the degree of semantic 
transitivity they express, namely: highly transi- 
tive verbs expressing changes of state (e.g. fémmna 
‘to cut’, pind ‘to drink’); verbs denoting hetero- 
directed actions or activities which do not imply 
a change a state, such as verbs meaning'to touch, 
to reach’ (e.g. /ambdn6), ‘to govern, to reign’ (e.g. 
andsso, arkheud), ‘to help’ (e.g. amund, euergetéd 
‘to benefit’, therapeuo ‘to take care of’), as well 
as ‘to damage’ (e.g. bldpta); verbs meaning ‘to 
adulate, to gratify’ (e.g. thopetio, eulogéo); verbs 
of swearing (e.g. dmnumi); verbs of perception 
or expressing mental activities or emotions (e.g, 
katapletté ‘to fear’). 

Many of these verbs may also take the > dative. 
This alternation usually involves verbs denoting 
‘help’, whose object is typically animate, e.g. 
Ophelé6 which governs the accusative in (4), 
whereas the dative of person occurs in (5) (from 
Humbert 1960:255): 


(4) dphelein mén tous philous hé dikaiostiné, 
bldptein dé tous ekhthrous 
‘justice benefits friends and harms enemies’ 
(Pl. Resp. 334B) 

(5) tois thanottsi ploittos oudén ophelei 
‘wealth is useless for the dead (wealth does 
not help the dead)' (Aesch. Pers. 842) 
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Other similar verbs, as well as verbs meaning ‘to 
injure’ or ‘to meet’ (Smyth 1920:339), have the 
dative as their sole complement. Such verbs do 
not express a change of state and, hence, their 
DOs are less immediately affected by the action; 
this lower affectedness is encoded by the dative 
(Conti and Luraghi forthcoming). 

A similar analysis may be extended to many 
cases of > genitive encoding of the DO. In refer- 
ence grammars, this use of the genitive is said 
to be based on its partitive value, that is, the 
genitive ts used when the object is only partially 
affected by the action, whereas entirely affected 
objects are encoded by means of the accusative 
case (Smyth 1920:320, Chantraine 1953:50-5}). 
However, this description fails to capture all the 
semantic facets of the phenomenon, Conti and 
Luraghi (forthcoming) distinguish different con- 
texts in which the genitive encodes the second 
argument of the verb, namely: 


(a) In many cases, the genitive seems to be 
required by the verb. This is the case of verbs 
meaning ‘to reign, govern’, which do not express 
changes of state and typically govern animate 
arguments, as the (equally low transitive) verbs 
of helping do. Especially in Homer, the DO of 
such verbs may receive either a genitive, as in 
(6), or a dative encoding, as in (7): 


(6) Ads méga pdntén Argeion énasse 
‘who ruled mightily over all the Argives’ 
(Hom, Jl. 10.32-33) 

(7) pdsin nekuessi kataphthiménoisin anassein 
‘to be the lord among all the dead that have 
perished’ (Hom. Od. 11.491) 


Despite the non-canonical encoding, we are 
dealing with real objects, as is shown by the fact 
that these objects may become the subjects of 
passive sentences (see Conti 1998, Luraghi 2010). 

(b) Other low transitive verbs, such as verbs 
of perception or verbs denoting a mental state, 
allow both a genitive and an accusative encod- 
ing of the DO, with no apparent difference in 
meaning: 


(8) takha dé mnésesthai émellon Argeioi |...] 
Philoktétao dnaktos 
‘but soon the Argives would remember their 
king, Philoctetes’ (Hom. Jl. 2.724—-725) 

(9) Tudéa d'ou mémnemai 
‘but] don’tremember Tydeus’ (Hom. //. 6.222) 
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(c) In other cases (especially in Homer), 
the alternation between accusative and geni- 
tive appears to be semantically motivated. With 
verbs meaning ‘to touch, to reach’, the alterna- 
tion indicates high vs. low affectedness, respec- 
tively expressed by the accusative, as in (10), 
and the genitive, as in (11), where Hector did not 
actually reach his boy (he ‘tried to reach’ him): 


(10) hoppoterds ke phthéisin orexamenos khréa 
kalon 
‘which of the two will first reach the other's 
fair tlesh' (Hom. /{, 23.805) 

(1) Ads eipan hou paidds oréxato phaidimos 
Héktor 
‘so saying, glorious Hector tried to reach his 
boy’ (Hom. /l. 6.466) 


(d) The genitive shows an actual partitive 
behavior with high transitive verbs, mainly verbs 
of ‘consumption’ (see also Napoli 2010). Here, 
case alternation indicates partial vs. total affect- 
edness, that is, it does not concern the degree 
of affectedness, but its extent; thus, in (12), only 
a part of a specific entity (‘a part of that meat’) 
undergoes a change of state: 


(12) ton pur kéai anége [...] optésaf te kreén 
‘he ordered him to light the fire and roast 
some meat’ (Hom. Od. 15.97—98) 


(e) Sporadically, the genitive functions as a 
marker of indefiniteness, that is, it refers to an 
indefinite quantity of a generic referent. The 
contrast between (d) and (e) becomes more 
apparent after Homer, due to the full grammati- 
calization of the article (+ Determiners). Thus, 
while the article occurs with the partitive in (13), 
it does not occur with the indefinite participant 
in (14): 


(13) tén kérian hdsot éphagon ton stratiotén 
pantes aphronés te egignonto 

‘the soldiers who ate of the honeycomb all 
went off their heads’ (Xen. An. 4.8.20) 

en d’ Apdllénos polei nemomisménon esti 
krokodeilou phagein pantos hékaston 

‘in the town of Apollonopolis it is an 
established custom for every person with- 
out exception to eat crocodile’ (Plut. Mor. 


371.D.5-6) 


(14) 
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The various non-prototypical objects described 
by Conti and Luraghi (forthcoming) are fully 
consistent with the notion of affectedness, as for- 
mulated by Hopper and Thompson (1980). Low 
affectedness may indeed derive from the low 
transitivity of the verb, which does not express a 
change of state, or it may depend on the features 
of the object itself, which is conceived of as par- 
tial or indefinite, that is, as a low individuated 
participant. 
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Direct/Indirect Discourse 


Direct discourse and indirect discourse refer 
to what is included under the general term 
‘reported discourse’. Reported discourse pertains 
to ‘speaking about speaking’, or ‘text within text’ 
(Giildemann & von Roncador 2oo2:viii, Coul- 
mas 2006:2-3), in other words, each time an 
— utterance is based on or is the quotation of 
a discourse (words or thoughts) produced as a 
distinct utterance in another context. Consider 
some examples of reported discourse in Greek 
which comply with the classical opposition 
between the two types: 


(1) ho Kandailés... élege pros ton Gugén toidde: 
‘Gugé, ou gar se dokéd peithesthai moi légonti 
peri tou eideos tés gunaikos...’ 

‘Candaules... said to Gyges: “Gyges, it seems 
you do not believe me when | say how beau- 
tiful my wife is..."’ (Hdt. 1.8.2) 
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(2) (ho Tissaphérnés)...eipen héti eis légous 
bouloito autéi aphikésthai 
‘Tissaphernes... said that he wanted to 
come and talk with him’ (Xen. Hell. 3.2.18) 
(3) a. tf dé, én d’ ég6, 6 Thrasiimakhe? tas dllas 
arkhas ouk ennoets hoti oudeis ethélei drkhein 
hekén.. .? 
‘What about the leadership roles, Thrasy- 
machus ? Do you not consider that no one 
accepts willingly to hold a leader’s role...?’ 
(Pl. Resp. 345e) 
b. ... Aai arti élegon méedéna ethélein hekdnta 
drkhein kai ta allotria kaka metakheirizesthai 
anorthounta... 
,.. | have said just now that no one willingly 
accepts to hold a leader's role and to handle 
other people's troubles to straighten them 
out...’ (Pl. Resp. 346e—347a) 


Reported discourse creates a division between 
speaker levels. In (1) and (2), there is a clear dis- 
tinction between a primary speaker (A: Herodo- 
tus’ and Xenophon’s narrators respectively), who 
produces the reporting discourse, and a second- 
ary speaker (B: Candaules and Tissaphemes), to 
whom the reported discourse is attributed at a 
moment in the story. 

Those speakers involved in a reported dis- 
course device are discourse constructions which 
do not necessarily have a one-to-one correspon- 
dence with the actual speakers. In example (3b) 
Socrates is the primary speaker quoting and 
constructing himself as the secondary speaker. 
He thus reports his own words, first produced 
in a distinct context (drti ‘just now’) only a few 
sentences earlier in the same discussion. 

Reported discourse produces an utterance 
which belongs to another situation, be it an 
actual event or an imaginary one. Thus in (4), 
Socrates makes the Laws speak hypothetically: 


(4) ti on etpdsin hoi némoi: 6 Sékrates, é kai 
tala hémuldyétu hémin te kal soi, € emme- 
nein tais dikais hais an hé polis dikdzéi? 
"What if the laws should say: Socrates, was 
this our agreement with you, or are you 
supposed to abide by the judgments pro- 
nounced by the state?’ (Pl. Crit. 50.c) 


The integration of a secondary utterance by the 
speaker within his own discourse is operated 
by way of a number of arrangements tradition- 
ally used as criteria to distinguish direct from 
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indirect discourse. Sometimes reported discourse 
is restrictedly used to refer to indirect discourse 
(e.g. Rijksbaron 2002:5)). 

Direct discourse is reproduced with as few 
syntactic and semantic changes as possible. In 
example (1) the sentence after toidde is supposed 
to be the exact structure used by the original 
speaker, Candaules. Instead indirect discourse 
tends to be syntactically integrated as part of 
the structure of the reporting utterance. This is 
the case of example (2), in which the reported 
discourse is an object constituent in the form of 
a subordinate Adti-clause. 

Inincirect discourse, tense and person — deixis 
is arranged from the primary speaker's viewpoint 
which becomes the only deictic center. Thus, as 
Tissaphernes refers to what he intends to do ina 
near future, “he wanted to come” is used where 
“l want to come” would occur in direct discourse. 
A so-called ‘oblique’ optative (viz. + optative 
used for a reported discourse located in the past) 
in the present (4oiloito) replaces the present 
indicative (6oulomai), After Palmer (1986:166- 
167) and Méndez Dosuna (1999:336—337) we must 
assume that, with the optative, the reporting 
speaker explicitly informs the + addressee that 
the evidence on which his discourse is based ‘is 
not totally reliable’. This type of optative marks 
a modal distance referred to as evidentiality. 
Similarly, declarative clauses may be introduced 
either by Ads or Adti (+ Conjunctions (Subordi- 
nating)). Hds-clauses are traditionally consid- 
ered to be evidential, indicating that the primary 
speaker does not necessarily subscribe to the 
viewpoint or vouch for the state of affairs of the 
reported discourse (see Crespo et al. 2003:396, 
despite many counterexamples). 

The first consequence of deictic centering is, 
as noted above, that both the secondary speak- 
er's person (1sg) and his addressee (2sg) change 
ta the third person, and become morphologi- 
cally and deictically indistinct from the non par- 
ticipants’ ones. Classical Attic prose, as in some 
other languages, developed a specific use of 
the reflexive + pronoun (‘indirect reflexive’ hé, 
see Humbert 1960:63), to refer to the reported 
speaker's person properly. Such personal pro- 
nouns are known as logophors in typological 
linguistics (similarly see Bonifazi 2009:15 for a 
logophoric value of autdés in Homer}. 

The comparison of examples in (1), (2), (3) and 
(4) could suggest that in Ancient Greek there is a 
clear-cut opposition between direct and indirect 
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discourse, but as is well known, in many cases it 
is not easy to determine what is specific to either 
type. A legitimate question is to what extent 
the distinctive features of indirect discourse are 
syntactic and deictic ones. Many criteria used in 
the direct vs. indirect dichotomy seem to be less 
relevant in Greek. 

For example, since evidentiality marks the 
level of commitment to a proposition that 
the primary speaker chooses to express, oblique 
optative, as exemplified in (2), is optional and 
pres. ind. (botiletai) could be used, it speaker A 
considered the evidence totally reliable. 

Greek can combine direct and indirect dis- 
course features on the syntactic and deictic 
levels. In example (3) the same content is suc- 
cessively expressed in direct discourse (3a) and 
by an infinitive clause (3b). More generally, a 
reported discourse started in indirect form can 
be continued in direct discourse. A topic con- 
stituent from an indirect interrogative clause 
can easily be left-dislocated in the matrix, either 
in the > accusative, as the main argument of 
an unrealized infinitive predicate (~ Functional 
Grammar And Greek), or in the nominative (e.g. 
Eur. Bacch. 173-174). This construction, classi- 
cally referred to as prolepsis (viz ‘anticipation’) 
of the + subject constituent (see e.g. Kiihner & 
Gerth 1904:577-580) suggests that the pragmatic 
structure of the utterance is more relevant than 
the syntactic one. 

A reported discourse type is not specifically 
attached to a particular matrix verb. Indirect 
discourse is introduced by verbal expressions of 
saying (fégo ‘say, speak, count, tell’, diégoitmai 
‘describe, narrate’, apokrinomai ‘respond, 
answer, angéllo, kérutto ‘proclaim, announce’, 
diiskhurizomai ‘affirm’, grdphé ‘write’), thinking 
(homologé ‘agree with’) and knowing (gignasko 
‘know’, akowd ‘hear’, manthdnd ‘understand’, 
délon estin ‘it is manifest’) which govern either 
a subordinate (introduced by Adti or Ads) or an 
infinitive clause. With phémi ‘declare, assert’, 
héti- and hos-clauses are only used occasion- 
ally (as in Xen. Hell. 6.3.7 or Pl. Gorg. 4024). But 
besides the fact that most of these verbs can 
occur with direct discourse, it is noteworthy that 
hoéti- and hos-clauses can virtually depend from 
any verb implying a discourse (e.g, pémpd ‘send’, 
hence ‘send word that’, as in Xen. Hell. 2.2.7). 

Ultimately, Adti-clauses offer an even more 
blurred distinction between direct and indirect 
discourse. The example in (2) complies with the 
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syntactic and deictic adjustments mentioned 
above as an instance of ‘regular’ indirect clis- 
course. However, very often Aoti serves to give 
what seems to be a verbatim rendition of the 
secondary speaker's utterance: what comes after 
the conjunction may be deictically identical. 
This use has been interpreted as equivalent to 
direct discourse, with Adti as a quotation mark 
similar to our modern colon (Schwyzer & Deb- 
runner 1939:638, Kiihner & Gerth 1904:367). Thus 
in example (5): 


(5) ega d’ eipon hoti ouk ego se apoktendé... 
‘| told him (that) “it is not 1 who will kill 
you...”’ (Lys. 1.25-26) 


sg. and 2sg. persons do nat comply with the 
deictic center of the superordinate clause (ego d’ 
eipon), but refer to a ‘logophoric center’ (se repre- 
sents the reported speaker's addressee). Indeed, 
héti-clauses can consist of an exclamation and/ 
or incorporate a vocative or a discourse marker, 
such as yes, no, alas, as can be seen in (6): 


(6) eipon héti nai ma Dia kinduneiamén ge to 
megiston ton agathdn paralipein 
'l said (that) yes, by Zeus, we might omit the 
greatest of the goods’ (PI. Euthd. 279c.4—6) 


But these features are not sufficient to argue that 
hdti is a mere quotation marker. Unlike direct 
(liscourse, not all sentence types can be ‘incor- 
porated’ into Adti-clauses. In particular, no inter- 
rogative wh-clauses (e.g, *He asked that what time 
is it ?) are attested (see Pitavy 2014 forthc.). The 
‘logophoric deixis’ of such subordinate clauses, 
interpretable as “logical monsters” (Schlenker 
2003, Maier 2012), is semantically acceptable 
because it is pragmatically unambiguous. Thus 
in (5) ‘you’ (se) cannot point at the reporting 
speaker's addressee (viz. a jury of Athenians) but 
necessarily refers to Eratosthenes. 
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JUAN-CHKISTOPHE PITAVY 


Direct/Indirect Speech 
t. INTRODUCTION 


Direct and indirect speech are subtypes of 
reported speech. The distinction between direct 
and indirect speech refers to the linguistic mark- 
ing of the utterance; the propositional content 
remains the same in both direct and indirect 
speech reports. 

Direct/indirect speech is always dependent 
on a speech predicate which may be explicit or 
implied, and typically takes the form: 


(1) original speaker + speech verb + reported 
proposition 


The predicate introducing reported speech may 
denote simply the act of making an utterance 
(‘say’) or may cover a wider range of meanings 
‘hope’, ‘wish’, ‘feel’, ‘think’, ‘ask’ etc.). 

The main difference between direct and 
indirect speech lies in the treatment of indexi- 
cal elements (personal + pronouns and deictic 
words like ‘here’, ‘now’ whose meaning is deter- 
mined by reference to the moment of utterance 
(+ Deixis)). Whenever these words are changed 
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so that they are interpreted from the perspective 
of the speaker giving the speech report, we may 
legitimately consider the example to be indirect 
speech. 

Indirect speech may require further changes 
to the form of the original utterance. In English, 
if the speech verb has past tense, the main verb 
of an indirect report must also be past tense 
(+ Consecutio Temporum et Modorum), as in 
(2c) below: 


(2) a. Iwill come 
b. He says that he will come 
c. He said that he would come 


These latter changes are not necessary, however, 
for identifying indirect speech. 


3, DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH IN 
ANCIENT GREEK 


In Ancient Greek (hereafter Anc. Gk.), reported 
speech may take the direct or the indirect form. 
In the direct form, the original utterance is 
added as the complement of the speech verb in 
its original form (+ Complementation): 


(3) Megarées légousi: hémeis |...] ou dunatoi 
eimen tén Perséon hippon dékesthai motinoi 
‘The Megarians say: “We [...] are not able to 
sustain the Persian cavalry alone” ' (Hdt. 9.21) 


The reported utterance is introduced graphically 
by the colon or, occasionally, by the complemen- 
tizer Adti (which more frequently introduces 
reported speech in indirect form). In Anc. Gk., 
direct and indirect speech may also co-occur 
within the same speech report without any for- 
mal marking (so-called ‘mixed speech’; for a 
formal treatment, see Maier 2012). 

The form of a reported utterance in indi- 
rect speech is determined by the subcatego- 
rization requirements of the speech predicate 
introducing the utterance. Predicates introduc- 
ing reported speech in Anc. Gk. may take three 
forms: 


(6) a. finite clause introduced by the comple- 
mentizers hdti/hds ‘that’, or by question 
words; 

b. an infinitival clause (+ Infinitives (Syn- 
tax)); 
c. a participial clause (— Participle). 
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From a semantic point of view, Greek speech 
predicates fall into the following groups with 
regard to the form of their complement (Smyth 
1956:584 §2592): 


(7) a. verbs of saying: finite clause with Adti/hds 
or infinitive clause; 
b. verbs of thinking, believing: infinitive 
clause; 
c. verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, 
showing: participle clause (but occasion- 
ally a finite clause with Adti/hés). 


With regard to + tense, these three groups 
behave in the same way: the tense of the main 
verb of the utterance is retained in its original 
form (Bary 2012 discusses the interpretation of 
these tenses). If the speech predicate requires 
an infinitival clause, a finite present form is 
replaced by the present infinitive, a finite future 
form by the future infinitive, and so on. Likewise, 
after predicates requiring a participial comple- 
ment clause the participles of the different tense 
stems represent finite forms of the same tense 
stems in the original utterance. 


2.a. The Oblique Optative 

After a past-tense speech verb, indirect speech 
in the form of a finite complement clause is 
typically marked by the > optative mood. This 
use is traditionally known as optativus obliquus 
‘oblique optative’. This phenomenon is similar, 
but not identical to, the consecutio temporum 
in Latin and to SOT phenomena in other lan- 
guages. 

In Anc. Gk., a speech verb in the imperfect, 
~ aorist or pluperfect tense may trigger the use 
of the oblique optative. The oblique optative has 
the same tense as the verb of the original utter- 
ance, thus conforming to the general constraint 
on tense in reported speech. Alternatively, both 
the tense and the mood of the original utterance 
may be retained. This happens frequently, and 
the two options may even be combined within 
the same (coordinated) sentence. 


(8) hai dé apekrinanto héti ouk entaiitha ete, all’ 
apékhei hdson parasdngeéen 
‘They said that he was not there, but was a 
parasang distant’ (Xen. Av. 4.5.10) 


In (8), the original form of the women’s answer 
would have featured the indicative form esti 
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rather than the oblique optative eié. The verb 
apékhei, however, has retained the mood of the 
original utterance. 

In Classical + Attic, the oblique optative may 
represent, in principle, any tense and mood 
of an original utterance. The original mood is 
retained, however, when confusion could arise 


(Smyth 1956:590-92). 


2b, The Pragmatics of the Oblique Optative 

The rules which govern the use of the oblique 
optative are not well understood. One approach 
begins with the observation that reported utter- 
ances retaining both the tense and the mood of 
their original form are in a sense closer to the 
original utterances. This closeness in form, it is 
argued, implies that the utterance is presented 
by the reporter as seen from the perspective 
of the original speaker rather than from the 
perspective of the reporter. Such a presenta- 
tion gives the reported utterance more ‘vividity’. 
According to Rijksbaron (2002:53), “This often 
suggests that these words are of immediate con- 
cern to speaker and/or addressee.” Rijksbaron 
illustrates this potential immediacy by the fol- 
lowing example: 


(9) huittoi élegon hoti Kuros mén téthnéke, Ari- 
aios dé pepheugos en téi stathmdi eié 
‘They said that Cyrus was dead and that Ari- 
aeus had fled and was now at the stopping- 
place’ (Xen. An. 2.1.3) 


According to this theory, the first part of the 
reported utterance (‘Cyrus is dead’) is presented 
more vividly than the second part (‘Ariaeus is at 
the stopping-place’). While this is not in itself 
implausible, the fact remains that this line of 
reasoning is hard to evaluate; furthermore, large- 
scale investigations of the use of the oblique 
optative are still lacking. 


z.c. Ilistory of the Oblique Optative 

The oblique optative probably developed from the 
modal use of the optative. In Homeric Greek, the 
optative is usually found as the “past” form of 
the (deliberative) subjunctive in indirect ques- 
tions (Chantraine 1953:224). There are a few 
examples of the optative standing in for the 
Indicative in indirect questions, but Homer does 
not use the optative in declarative clauses in a 
way comparable to the use of the oblique opta- 
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tive in Attic Greek. Although Homeric Greek 
is not a direct forerunner of Classical Attic, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the oblique 
optative started out as a “past” subjunctive and 
was only later reanalyzed as a marker of subor- 
dination. 

In Classical Attic, the oblique optative is used 
frequently, though not systematically. There was 
always variation even in individual texts and the 
optionality of this use of the optative is striking 
when compared to the virtual obligatoriness of 
the cunsecutio temporum in Classical Latin. 

In post-classical Greek, the optative mood 
ceased to be a part of the living language and 
lived on only as part of the classicizing variety 
of Greek written by educated authors. Thus, 
in spoken Greek the loss of the optative mood 
as a grammatical category meant the end for 
the oblique optative as well (+ Developments in 
Medieval and Modem Greek). 


3. THE FORM OF THE REPORTED 
PROPOSITION 


The two most basic speech predicates in Anc. 
Gk. have different requirements regarding the 
syntactic form of the complement clauses: /égé 
‘T say’ requires a finite clause introduced by 
héti/hos ‘that’, phémi ‘| say’ an infinitival clause. 
While these different requirements are usually 
respected, there are some cases of contamination. 


(10) he dé apekrinato héti bowloite men hdpanta 
(di patri kharizesthai, dkonta méntoi ton 
paida khalepon einai nomizein katalipein 
‘She answered that she would do anything 
to please her father, but that she thought it 
cruel to leave the child against its will’ (Xen. 
Cyr. 1.3.13) 


In example (10), the speech predicate apekrinato 
‘answered’ requires a finite complement clause. 
This requirement is met by the first conjunct 
(A6ti boiiloita ‘that she wanted’ with the oblique 
optative), but then the construction changes so 
that the second conjunct takes the form of an 
infinitive clause (nomézein ‘that she thought’) as 
if governed by éphe ‘she said’. 

Similarly, the infinitive may be extended as 
a marker of reported speech from the main 
clause of an original utterance to its subordinate 
clauses: 
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(u) éphé...epeide dé genésthai epi téi oikiai téi 
Agathénos anedigménén katalambdnein ten 
thuran 
‘He said that when he got to Agathon’s house 
he found the door open’ (PI. Symp. 174d) 


In example (1), the infinitive katalambanein ‘to 
find’ meets the requirement of the speech predi- 
cate éphé ‘he said’. The verb in the subordinate 
clause introduced by epeidé ‘when’ is attracted 
into the infinitival form by the infinitive of its 
main clause. From a syntactic point of view, the 
speech predicate éphé ‘he said’ only licenses the 
infinitive in its complement clause. The infini- 
tive in the subordinate clause may, however, be 
seen as parallel to the use of the oblique optative 
in subordinate clauses: 


(iz) efpe... héti andra agoi... hon heirxai déoi 
‘He said that he was bringing along a 
man who needed to be locked up’ (Xen. 
Hell. 5.4.8) 


The optative déoi ‘it is necessary’ in (12) marks the 
relative clause as part of the original utterance in 
a way comparable to the use of the infinitive in 
example (11) from Plato above. This parallel use 
of the oblique optative and the infinitive may 
also be used between sentences as a means of 
securing discourse cohesion: 


(13) élegon polloi...hdti pantds dxia légoi 
Setithés: kheimon gar elé kal otite oikade apo- 
plein téi taita bouloméndi dunaton eié 
‘Many said that what Seuthes said was of 
much value; for it was winter and neither 
was it possible for any one who so desired 
to sail home’ (Xen. An. 7.3.13) 


The use of the optative eéé in the explanatory 
gar-clause in (13) shows that the explanation 
belongs to the original speakers, not to the nar- 
rator of the text. 
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Errik WELO 


Discourse Analysis and Greek 
1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Discourse analysis seeks to define the deep rela- 
tionship between syntactic constructions, and to 
discover the broad-scale semantic organization 
of relatively long texts. As an interdisciplinary 
field, it has emerged within the last sixty years 
and bears directly upon semantics, syntax, and 
pragmatics. 

Although aspects of discourse analysis have 
appeared in grammatical thought from Greek 
and Roman antiquity down through the Renais- 
sance, it was Zellig Harris who in the early 1950s 
worked out methodical analysis of coherent dis- 
course by developing a theory of language units 
larger than the sentence. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s, a considerable 
number of linguists contributed to the develop- 
ment of discourse analysis. They emphasize the 
social-semiotic function of language, whereby 
language is defined as an instrument for com- 
munication and social interaction. During this 
period, the evolution of discourse analysis was 
also influenced by the literary and social-science 
disciplines. Since the 1980s and 1ggo0s, discourse 
analysis has been considered an ‘empirical tex- 
tual science’ possessing its own distinct methods 
and principles of analysis. 


2, DISCOURSE ANALYSIS AND GREEK 


In studies dealing with discourse analysis in 
Ancient Greek, text is considered as a discourse, 
i.e, as language functioning within a commu- 
nicative situation. The function of language as 
an instrument for communicative interaction 
within a specific communicative context has 
led a number of linguists to consider context as 
a necessary factor in understanding discourse 
(Nida 1999). 

One of the most self-evident postulates of 
discourse analysis has been the concept of 
the cohesiveness of discourse. Linguists have 
attempted to define a mode! of cohesiveness 
(+ Cohesion) in Greek (Reed 1999) on the basis 
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of the Hallidayan systemic-functional model 
(Lee 2010; Levinsohn 1995; > Functional Gram- 
mar and Greek). 

In Greek, reference is one of the most exam- 
ined devices of cohesiveness. References are 
of two types: i) endophoric (intratextual) refer- 
ences, which bear upon textual items either by 
anaphora {+ Anaphoric Processes), backward 
reference, or by cataphora, forward reference; 
and ii) exophoric (extratextual) references, refer- 
ring to an item in the world outside of the text, 
e.g. in deixis. For instance, anaphoric and cata- 
phoric uses of the demonstrative + pronouns/ 
adjectives ho, hdéde, hoiitos, ekeinos in the course 
of the 5th c. BCE and during the patristic period 
can be examined in light of the principle of 
textual conception, which postulates that the 
identifications of the antecedent and of the sub- 
sequent are based, on the one hand, on textual 
and discursive data, and, on the other, on syntac- 
tic and semantic rules that govern the construc- 
tion of sentences (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 
2002, 2006). 

The coreferential anaphoric uses of ho, Adde, 
hoittos, ekeinos - called ‘opaque or incomplete 
symbols’, because their referent is identified by 
means of the preceding linguistic context — and 
their cataphoric uses are studied according to 
the following criteria: 


i, the nature of the antecedent and the sub- 
sequent. This leads to the drawing of distinc- 
tions between, on the one hand, anaphoras of 
a noun, anaphoras of a nominal or preposi- 
tional syntagm, or anaphoras of + sentences and 
+ clauses, and, on the other, cataphoras of sen- 
tences and clauses; 

ii. the amount of textual space spanned by 
the relation between the anaphoric marker and 
its antecedent, and the cataphoric marker and 
its subsequent; 

iii. the distinction between interphrasal ana- 
pliuoras aud extraphrasal anaphoras, un the one 
hand, and that between interphrasal cataphoras 
and extraphrasal cataphoras, on the other. Inter- 
phrasal anaphoras or cataphoras occur when an 
anaphoric or cataphoric marker and its respec- 
tive antecedent or subsequent appear within the 
same sentence. Extraphrasa! anaphoras or cata- 
phoras occur when an anaphoric or cataphoric 
marker and respective antecedent or subsequent 
are used within different sentences. 


The absence of an explicit referent for ho, 
héde, hoitos, ekeinos in the preceding linguistic 
context leads the discourse analyst to adopt a 
cognitive conception of anaphora (Perdicoyi- 
anni-Paleologou 2002:46—47, 2006:41). According 
to this theory, the referent is identified by means 
of interpreting the preceding linguistic context 
and by using shared knowledge. This kind of 
anaphora is not coreferential and is called an 
‘indirect anaphora’ or an ‘anaphora é7 absentia’. 

The application of the cognitive conception 
of anaphora shows that Adde and houtos are the 
demonstratives best fitted to create indirect ana- 
phoras. Among them, the ones that appear most 
frequently are those created by the relationship 
between ACTION and RESULTANT ACTANT, 
which indicates the consequence of the cause, 
and by morpho-semantic motivation. This func- 
tions as an auxiliary to the identification of a 
referent, which appears in the form of a substan- 
tive derived from a verbal stem appearing in 
the preceding linguistic context (Perdicoyianni- 
Paléologou 2002:47). 

By contrast to anaphora and cataphora, the 
phenomenon of deixis has been more widely 
examined, but not in a systematic way. One cate- 
gory of deictics is made up of personal pronouns 
and/or possessive adjectives. The identification 
of the textual reference of a personal pronoun 
and/or possessive adjective, which does not refer 
to the preceding context, is made by means 
of the didascalic indication, which shows who 
speaks to whom and in what situation, and by 
taking account of cognitive situation or extra- 
linguistic sources (Perdicoyianni 1993:129-130). 

It is noteworthy that archaic Greek poetry 
presents certain uses of the first person which 
frustrate the efforts of modem scholars to arrive 
at a clear and definitive interpretation: e.g. “a 
‘generic I’ or ‘re-enacting’ person is opposed to 
‘historical-functional I’, ie., as distinguished 
from a biographical ‘T " (Edmunds 2007:79). 

Demonstrative pronouns represent a sec- 
ond deictic category. Héde, hoitos, and ekeinos 
possess a twofold semantism (Perdicoyianni- 
Paléologou 2005). First of all, they indicate their 
traditional function as related to ‘grammatical 
persons’: iéde designates the first person and 
therefore proximity; Aoftos designates a second 
person and therefore a medial distance; ekei- 
nos designates a third person and therefore a 
long distance. Second, demonstrative pronouns 
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also define their meaning by reference solely to 
the locutor. Here Adde expresses a relationship 
between the locutor and the person or object to 
which he is referring and therefore the pronoun 
refers to what belongs to the locutor's sphere. 
This relation is affected by the indication ‘I. 
Hodtos expresses a relationship between the loc- 
utor and the person whom the locutor is address- 
ing or an object that belongs to the sphere of the 
interlocutor; this relation is affected by the indi- 
cation ‘you' and therefore hoitos designates the 
interlocutor’s sphere. EXeinos indicates a rela- 
tionship that the locutor establishes between 
himself'and an object to which he is referring or 
a third person and therefore the pronoun refers 
to what belongs to the sphere of the third per- 
son. The object or the third person may or may 
not be present in the communicative situation. 

The demonstratives are also used for gestural 
use (gestural deixis). Deictic gestures highlight 
deixis ad oculos and refer to deictic expressions 
whose identification of a referent existing in the 
locutor’s immediate environment requires visual 
information (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 2005:66- 
67, Boegehold 1999). The deictic demonstratives 
héde, houtos, ekeinos are then considered opaque 
or incomplete symbols, i.e., within the speech 
situation they do not show or localize a referent 
by themselves. On the contrary, their identifica- 
tion is made by means of gestural deixis. Never- 
theless, certain uses of hdde and hvittos possess 
a deictic temporal and spatial function, which 
enables them to determine the intended refer- 
ent a priori. Since these latter uses are opposite 
to the preceding ones, the deictic demonstra- 
tives in these cases are considered transparent 
or complete symbols (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 
2005:64—66). 

Certain uses of deictic demonstratives are 
explained by means of shared knowledge, which 
forms the basis for discussion of memorial deixis. 
This draws upon the long-term memory of the 
interlocutor, the spectators, and the readers. 
Deictic demonstratives are among the devices 
that enable the poet or a poetic character to 
bring before the audience's eyes distant events, 
which take place in different places and at differ- 
ent times (Perdicoyianni-Paléologou 2005; Atha- 
nassaki 2004; Bakker 2005). They activate the 
audience's imagination, which in turn activates 
its long-term memory. As a result, these demon- 
stratives cause a shift in perspective on the part 


of the audience: “the past is brought forward 
into the present time frame of the performance” 
(Edmunds 2007:87). Memorial deixis is also 
involved in uses of ekeinos that denote an out- 
standing person or a god. In this context, ekeinos 
possesses an emphatic and laudatory meaning 
derived from its primary usage in expressing the 
notion of a third-person distance. 

~ Adverbs of time and space represent a third 
deictic category. Their deictic uses have not been 
examined extensively until very recently. 

From the viewpoint of discourse analysis, 
tense (+ Tense (khrdnos), Ancient Theories of; 
+ Tense/Aspect) and aspect (+ Aspect (and 
Tense)) are examined from the point of view 
of deixis and + cohesion. The aspectual opposi- 
tion between the present and the aorist stems, 
for instance, is examined in a narrative context 
where a verb is followed by an adverbial expres- 
sion of duration (Basset 2009). In Herodotus’ 
Histories, contrary to traditional theory, the pres- 
ent stem does not possess an imperfective mean- 
ing, and is used to indicate a completed state 
of affairs. Relative to narrative structure, the 
present stem strengthens narrative cohesion. By 
contrast, the imperfect does not function as a 
narrative past and, therefore, it does not stand 
in relation to the time of narration. In Thucy- 
dides, the imperfect, by contrast to the aorist, 
expresses a point of view internal to the narrative 
(Bakker 1997a). The perfect as a device of cohe- 
sion has been examined in both the intratextual 
and extratextual context (Orriens 200g). This 
approach highlights the reciprocal relationship 
between a completed and past state of affairs, on 
the one hand, and the moment of speech on the 
other. The past state of affairs is then inserted 
into the present communicative context. 

+ Particles are also endowed with a deictic 
or cohesive feature. In Homer, ara/rhka, dé, and 
dé function as markers of visual evidence that 
enable the partmers of speech to acquire a ‘prise 
de conscience’ (Bakker 1997b, 2005). In Plato, the 
ellipse between niin and de is always interpreted 
as an ellipse that must be completed by a ges- 
ture; gdr, which follows, has an explanatory role, 
i.e., it renders the gesture of the head, hand, or 
upper body intelligible (Boegehold 1999). 

Particles also contribute to the structure of 
the discourse. In Plato, when gar and oun are 
combined in one utterance, they possess a visual 
function which contributes to discourse cohesion 
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(Bakker 2009), In Lysias, own and toimun are used 
to connect sentences, but their semantic values 
differ from one another: ei provides new and 
important information, whereas toinun performs 
a similar function but is also endowed with the 
nuance of being directly addressed to ‘you' (= the 
addressee) (Wakker 2009). In Classical Greek, 
the boundary markers aé and aite contribute 
to discourse coherence by marking the intro- 
duction of a different discourse topic (Revuelta 
Puigdollers 2009). In tragedy and comedy, the 
use of men and de depends ona shift in the focus 
of attention: Aal mén is placed at the opening of 
a sentence in order to emphasize an unexpected 
entry of a character on stage or to indicate the 
transition to a new subject. On the other hand, 
kai dé indicates an entry that has been pre- 
pared by the preceding linguistic context. The 
latter also marks something said or done that is 
connected to the subject under discussion (van 
Erp Taalman Kip 2009). In the same corpus of 
texts, turn-initial alfa is used to substitute one 
element for another. The substituted element 
is either an explicitly stated element, a presup- 
posed element, an implication, or the discourse 
topic (Drummen 2009). 
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Disjuncts 


Disjuncts are syntactically omissible constitu- 
ents of a > clause or a > sentence (see 1, 2, 3 
and 5 belww), or of a group headed by a member 
of a lexical category (+ adjective, + noun, > pro- 
noun or > verb) (4, 6) (+ Noun Phrase; + Verb 
Phrase). The term, which is formed on the anal- 
ogy with > adjunct by means of the separative 
prefix dis-, points to the fact that disjuncts are 
optional constituents like adjuncts, but more 
peripheral than them and less closely related to 
their predicate or head (— Predicative Constitu- 
ents). Thus, the value of a disjunct in this con- 
text has nothing to do with the meaning of the 
word as a member of a disjunction. The con- 
stituents in bold in the following examples are 
disjuncts: 


(1) kai ho theds tsos dgei houtos 
‘and the god is perhaps guiding events in this 
way’ (Xen. An. 6.3.18) 
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(2) polis to déron eikétés katéinesen 

'the city fittingly granted that gift’ (Soph. 

OC 431) 
(3) ean oun tad enantia tois  triakonta 
psephizesthe, préton mén oukh.... gignesthe, 
épeita tetimorékétes ésesthe, épeita.... dbx- 
ete... hdsia pséphisasthai 
‘If, therefore, you vote in opposition to the 
Thirty, first of all, you are not...; next, you 
will have avenged ...;next,... you will be held 
... to have given,..a pious vote’ (Lys. 13.97) 
aléthés ge has épos eipein oudén eirékasin 
‘there is nothing of truth, to tell it in a single 
word, in what they have said’ (PI. Ap. 17a) 
ODYSSEUS. Zeus esth’, hin’ eidéis, Zeus, ho 
tésde gés kratén 
ODYSSEUS. ‘Zeus it is, let me tell you (= so 
you know), Zeus, who rules in this land’ 
(Soph, Phil. 989) 
téte dé pros tél kallei kat pamplethé tait’ 
épheren. 
‘and in that period (Attica) in addition to 
their fine quality produced these things in 
vast quantity too.’ (Pl. Criti. mia) 


Typically, disjuncts are - adverbs (1, 2, 3) or 
adverbial particles (- Particles) (6), but can also 
be nouns, pronouns or + adpositional phrases, 
subordinate (causal, of + purpose (5), + compar- 
ative, - consecutive or ~ conditional) clauses 
(+ Subordination), > infinitives (4) or > partici- 
ples (+ Adverbial Constituents). Roughly speak- 
ing, they occur less frequently than subjects and 
obligatory complements (+ Complementation), 
and, unlike most verbal predicates, they do not 
generally trigger the occurrence of any constitu- 
ent. Disjuncts generally appear at the periphery 
of their construction, but when they modify a 
lexical word (as in regrettably late, possibly invol- 
untary and (6)), they tend to be placed close 
to their head (+ Modifiers). Traditional gram- 
mar classes disjuncts as circumstantial comple- 
ments. Disjuncts which modify a whole sentence 
are often called sentence adverbials, 

The term adjunct in the traditional sense of 
the ‘optional constituent’ conceals diverse uses 
that are not reflected in the form or the position 
of the constituent involved, but are obvious in 
its transformational features. There are adjuncts 
which can undergo a number of transformational 
processes that arguments can also undergo, and 
others, called disjuncts, which cannot undergo 


such transformational processes without pro- 
ducing absurdity or requiring a different inter- 
pretation (Quirk et al. 1985:504ff.). Thus, the 
arguments and the adjunct because of his injury in 
She probably helped him because of his injury can 
be tured into the > focus of a cleft sentence (It 
was she that (;who) probably helped him because 
of his injury. It was because of his injury that she 
helped him), but this is not possible for probably. 
Similarly, arguments and the adjunct because 
of his injury can be elicited through question 
forms (Who(m) did she help? Why did she help 
him?), but not the disjunct probably. This and 
other similar processes, which align adjuncts (in 
the narrow sense of optional constituents that 
can undergo such transformational processes) 
with complements and arguments (— Subject, 
~ Direct Object, - Indirect Object) as opposed 
to disjuncts, can hardly be tested for Classical 
Greek because such alternative expressions are 
rarely witnessed and their production always 
implies a degree of uncertainty with regard to 
its correctness. However, such an alternative 
expression of arguments (+ Argument Clause) 
and adjuncts in the narrow sense of the word 
existed, in all probability, in Classical Greek 
as well. 

The transformational features that allow us to 
distinguish disjuncts from adjuncts in the narrow 
sense of the word probably correlate to the fol- 
lowing semantic difference (Dik 1997): whereas 
adjuncts (in the narrow sense) help to verbally 
represent an event by conveying circumstances 
of place (+ Space (cases); + Space (adpositions))}, 
+ time, + manner, and so on, disjuncts express, 
among others, the following values: 


a. the speaker’s modal attitude towards the 
propositional content of the clause (1); 

b. the speaker’s evaluation of a linguistic unit 
in terms of his/her feelings, the rules or stan- 
dards that apply, or the speaker's approval vs. 
disapproval (2); 

c. the semantic connection between two adja- 
cent independent units which lie at the same 
level in the syntactic hierarchy within the 
discourse (3); 

d. the relation of the speaker or of the addressee 
to the proper verbal act (4 and 5); 

e. the contrast between the focal unit and its 
explicit or tacit alternatives (6). 
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Unlike adjuncts in the narrow sense, most 
disjuncts that express the values (c) and (d) 
are semantically equivalent to adjuncts of an 
implicit verb of saying (> Verba Dicendi) or 
thinking which governs the sentence in which 
they appear: e.g. frankly, I’m tired compared to 
I am frankly telling you I’m tired. 

A great number of adverbs and alternative 
expressions appear both as adjuncts in the 
narrow sense and as disjuncts. Thus, aiskhrés 
‘shamefully’ is an adjunct of manner in (7) 
because it refers to a specific way of living, but 
an evaluative disjunct in (8) because it states 
Andromache’s evaluation of her death in terms 
of her disapproval and her feelings: 


(7) 2én aiskhron aiskhrés tois kalés pephukosin 
‘to live shamefully is shameful for the noble- 
born' (Soph. El. 989) 

(8) thanowmetha, aiskhrés mén humin, dustukhés 
d’ emot. 

‘We shall die, shamefully for you and sadly 
for me.’ (Eur. Andr. 575f.) 


The different syntactic status of adjuncts (in a 
narrow sense) and disjuncts is also reflected in 
the fact that disjuncts of modality and adjuncts 
of manner do not appear in > coordination (see 
(1) where sds ‘perhaps’ and /outdés ‘in this way’ 
modify the verbal predicate dgei ‘leads’). This is 
probably due to the fact that adverbs lie at differ- 
ent levels in clause structure (Crespo 1998). 

Disjuncts in their turn can be used in several 
ways which are not yet fully described. Among 
them, conjunctives, also called conjuncts (e.g. 
proton... épeita... ‘first...next...' in (3), Admés 
‘however’) with a value that has nothing to do 
with its meaning as a member of a conjunc- 
tion, are optional constituents which gener- 
ally accompany a coordinating ~ conjunction 
and link independent units at the same hierar- 
chical level. 

In modern times, the term and the notion of 
disjunct in the sense explained above (as well as 
the related notion of adjunct in a narrower sense 
than the traditional one of the optional constitu- 
ent) were proposed by Greenbaum (1969) and 
adopted by Quirk et al. (1985) for the analysis 
of contemporary English and by Pinkster (1972, 
1990) for the analysis of Latin adverbs, whence 
they were subsequently transferred to Classi- 
cal Greek (e.g. Cuzzolin 1995; Crespo, Conti & 
Maquieira 2003). 
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Dissimilation 


Dissimilation is a phonological process in which 
one segment becomes less similar to another 
segment with respect to a given feature. 

Regular synchronic alternations involving dis- 
similation are much rarer than those involving 
+ assimilation (for a general overview of dis- 
similation, see Aldrete and Frisch 2007, and Bye 
forthcoming; Suzuki 1998 is a typological study 
of the phenomenon). Diachronically, dissi:mila- 
tion tends to be sporadic, and to target random 
lexical items (Posner 1961), 

The most prominent synchronic dissimilatory 
process in Greek is + Grassmann’s Law (Grass- 
mann 1863), whereby the first of two aspirated 
segments in a word is deaspirated (+ Aspira- 
tion), e.g. the verb thi ‘I sacrifice’ has a redu- 
plicated perfect form téthuka from expected 
/théthuka/, The [t] of the reduplicant results 
from dissimilation before the aspirated [t]. 
Another dissimilation, which took place at a 
much earlier date in the history of Greek, is the 
so-called boukolos-rule: adjacent to labial */u(:)/ 
or */w/, the + labiovelars (k“, g™, and g”*) lose 
their labiality. The word for ‘shepherd’, boukdlos, 
which comes from *g”oukvlos , gives its name 
to the process. The /u/ preceding /k”/ triggers 
a dissimilation to /k/. The Linear B spelling of 
the word, <qo-u-ko-ro>, shows that dissimilation 
had already taken place in + Mycenaean; the 
merger is assumed to have taken place in Com- 
mon Greek (Thompson 2010:189; > Proto-Greek 
and Common Greek). We would have otherwise 
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expected **buupolos, showing the labiovelar 
outcome we do in fact find in aipdlos ‘goatherd’ 
and amphipdios ‘attendant,’ with -polos in both 
cases from earlier *-/¥alos. 

Otherwise examples of dissimilation are 
restricted to particular lexical items, a situa- 
tion that gives rise to debate about whether 
dissimilation actually occurred in a widespread 
or clearly definable way. Sihler (1995:56) notes 
a development from *wew > *wei, e.g. in the 
aorist of the verb for ‘speak,’ eipon < *eweikvom 
< *ewewk"um; as well as aweid- ‘sing’ < “awewd- 
(see further Beekes 2010:23). It has been sug- 
gested that zizuphon ‘jujube tree’ results from 
an earlier *zuzu-, but Beekes (2010:502) rejects 
this; for vowel dissimilation in Attic inscriptions, 
see Threatte (1980:390-391). There are a number 
of cases that involve dissimilation of /r/ (see 
Lejeune 1972:150; Poultney 1972; Vine 20u, with 
further literature). The most prominent of these 
is perhaps the suggestion of Wackernagel that 
argos ‘bright; swift’ < *argros, an idea which has 
recently been called into question (Vine 201). 
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Doric 
1 INTRODUCTION 


Like every spoken language, Ancient Greek pres- 
ents several dialectal varieties from the begin- 
ning of its history. The Greek dialects are defined 
as such because they all share a series of exclu- 
sive linguistic features that make them clearly 
different from each other. One of the most 
ancient isoglosses that enables us to divide the 
Greek dialects into two clearly distinct groups 
is already attested in the Mycenaean tablets 
(14th-13th c. BCE) (> Mycenaean Script and Lan- 
guage). This innovation occurs in forms such as 
e-ko-si /(h)ekhonsi/ (Att. ékhousi ‘they have’) and 
involves the change of the final syllable -ti into 
-si (+ Assibilation). Although this feature is char- 
acteristic of the dialects known as East Greek 
(+ Southeast Greek), it is not present in the 
dialects grouped under the term (North-)West 
(NW) Greek (+ Northwest Greek), in which -ti 
is in fact preserved (ékhonti). The Doric dialects 
belong to this latter group of West Greek. 

Within the Doric group, a distinction is usu- 
ally made between Doric dialects proper and 
Northwest dialects, that is, Doric varieties that 
were spoken in the northwest of Greece (Aeto- 
lian, Acarnanian, Locrian, Phocidian, etc.). There 
is no linguistic argument to support the hypoth- 
esis that the Northwest Doric dialects form an 
independent group either from a diachronic 
or from a synchronic point of view. The pecu- 
liarities and innovations that every single NW 
Greek dialect presents may not be shared by the 
others; the label ‘North-West’ refers primarily 
to the geographical aspect, even though it may 
also be of a certain use(fulness) for the orga- 
nization/classification of the Doric dialects as 
a whole (Méndez Dosuna 1985; Brixhe 2006; 
Colvin 2007). 

The West Greek dialectal group is held to 
have been spoken by the Dorians, one of the 
lineages that Ancient Greeks considered to have 
been the founders of their people. Thus, in order 
to define the dialectal Doric group, two main 
criteria are used, which seem to be insepara- 
ble: linguistic evidence, on the one hand, and 
(sense of) ethnic community and history, on 
the other. The former relies on the presence/ 
recognition of a series of phonetic, morphologi- 
cal, syntactic and lexical features shared by this 
group of dialects. The latter is based on evidence 
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of a different nature altogether: the testimony 
of the ancient Greek historians, supported by 
mythological legends belonging to the collective 
memory of the Greek pupulation. Such myths 
can ultimately be traced back (in part at least) 
to historical events and may also be confirmed 
on occasion by the study and interpretation 
of archaeological finds. A number of historical 
institutions common to many Doric cities may 
also be mentioned. Hence, when the linguis- 
tic evidence leads to conclusions that coincide 
both with the accounts given by ancient authors 
and the modern archaeological information, the 
existence of a dialectal community correspond- 
ing to a single ethnic Greek group stands upon a 
firmer scientific basis (Hall 2002). 

Archaeological studies have also thrown light 
on some of the accounts provided by ancient his- 
torians, proving their veracity in some cases and 
disproving it in others. Older hypotheses that 
defended the penetration of the Greek peninsula 
by a homogeneous Doric people, who suppos- 
edly pushed out or annihilated other Greek peo- 
ples who had previously settled in the same area, 
have been modified in recent years. The lack of 
archaeological evidence supporting this hypoth- 
esis has now led to a different point of view, and 
current theory maintains that the ancient Doric 
people settled alongside other Greeks in the 
Greek peninsula over the second millennium 
BCE (Hall 2002), Thus, it seems much more plau- 
sible that the Dorians started off from the north 
and moved southwards through Greece proper, 
substituting or pushing out ancient populations 
(+ Pre-Greek Languages; + Pre-Greek Substrate) 
who lived there during the second millennium 
BCE, or even succeeding in making these peo- 
ples adopt and speak their own form of Greek, 
i.e., a form of the (proto-)Doric dialect. 

The absence of Doric features in the most 
ancient Greek texts (i.e., the Mycenaean tablets 
and Homeric Greek) does not necessarily mean 
that this dialect arose at a later date than others 
(+ Dialects, Classification of) or that it did not 
exist as such in the second millennium BCE. The 
fact that it is not attested in these texts simply 
demonstrates our lack of written evidence of it 
at such a remote period. 

The penetration of Greece by the Doric peo- 
ples, who moved from the north of the Balkan 
peninsula downwards, is also evident from a 
linguistic point of view. The language of the 
Mycenaean tablets in the latter part of the sec- 
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ond millennium BCE belongs to East Greek; 
however, the dialect of the inscriptions dating 
from the first millennium BCE and originating 
from the places in which the ancient Myce- 
naean palaces were located is now Doric (West 
Greek). This dialectal change, at least in the 
regions of Mycenae, Tiryns, Pylos and Cnos- 
sos, is undisputed and demonstrated by the epi- 
graphic data, namely the alphabetic inscriptions 
found in these regions, which are written in the 
+ Argolic, Messenian (+ Laconian, Messenian) 
and — Cretan epichoric dialects, all of which are 
considered Doric. 


2. GEOGRAFHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The Doric dialects were spoken across a vast geo- 
graphical area that spans the following areas: 


(1) In the north of Greece, we find the North- 
west Doric dialects spoken in the regions 
of Acarnania, Aetolia, Epirus, Eastern and 
Western Locris, Locri Epizephyrii in Magna 
Graecia, Phocis, Doris, dialects of the Gulf of 
Malis and Achaea Phthiotis; 

In the Saronic Gulf, Corinthian, Megarian 
and Eastern Argolic; 

In the Peloponnese, Achaean, - Elean, 
Western Argolic, Laconian and Messenian; 
On the islands in the eastern and southern 
parts of the Aegean Sea, we find the dialects 
of Crete, Rhodes (+ Rhodian), Thera, Cos 
and other minor islands; 

In the north of Africa, the dialect of Cyrene 
(+ Cyrenaean),a colony sent out from Thera; 
In Magna Graecia and Sicily, a significant 
number of the colonies dispatched from 
some of the aforementioned metropoleis 
are located, such as the Laconian colonies 
of Tarentum and Heraclea, the Rhodian col- 
onies of Gela and Acragas, the Corinthian 
colony of Syracuse and its colonies, and the 
Megarian colonies of Megara Hyblaea and 
Selinus; 

In the area of the Black Sea, the Megarian 
colonies of Heraclea Pontica, Mesembria and 
Chersonesos; in the Propontis, Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, and in the Chalcidian Pen- 
insula, the Corinthian colony of Potidaea. 


The distance between the Doric regions must 
have contributed to a significant dialectal frag- 
mentation based on innovations and choices 
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peculjar to each area. The regularity of many 
inscriptions is, therefore, somewhat deceptive. 
The main difficulties which a dialectologist 
may face arise from the fact that many inscrip- 
tions provide us with Doric varieties that are 
extremely influenced by the > Koine. Secondly, 
the majority of inscriptions are of an official 
nature (decrees, laws and treaties) and, as such, 
they are relatively rigid in structure and tend to 
be written in a uniform language. In many cases, 
we begin to have sufficient levels of documenta- 
tion only when dialects start to die out. 


3. THE EPICHORIC ALPHABETS 


The three main types of Greek regional alphabets 
(the so-called ‘green’, ‘red’ and ‘blue’ (light-dark) 
archaic alphabets, on the basis of Kirchhoff's 
epichoric variety map colors (1863)) (+ Local 
Scripts; + Alphabet, the Origin of the Greek) are 
found in the ancient inscriptions coming from 
the areas in which Doric dialects were spoken 
(+ Epigraphy). On the islands of Thera, Melos 
and Crete, the alphabet used is that of the green 
type, but in Argolis and in Corinth it is the dark 
blue type, while in the remaining areas it is the 
red type of the alphabet that is documented. In 
Sicily, the most widespread alphabet is the red 
one, with the exceptions of Megara Hyblaea and 
Selinus, which use the blue alphabet. 

It is important to point out that some of the 
earliest uses of <H> for /e:/ are documented in 
Doric areas and, in particular, on the islands of 
Thera (e.g. Proklés, 7th c. BCE), Rhodes (émi, 
‘| am’, 8th c. BCE), and Crete (medeén, ‘nothing’, 
7th c. BCE). In these archaic documents, <H> is 
also used for denoting the initial + aspiration, 
which means that it is a rather versatile sign. On 
Rhodes and Thera, for example, we find Télephos 
ho lalusios ‘Telephos, the Ialysian’ and Arkha- 
gétas together with Proklés. The first attempts 
towards a graphemic differentiation between 
/o:/ and /o/ are attested on the islands of Melos, 
Cnidos, Crete, and Thera. 

With regard to the direction of writing, Doric 
inscriptions witness the same range of variation 
as the rest of Greece, although the inscription 
that registers the famous law code of Gortyn 
(+ Gortyn Code) is one of the last examples of 
the boustrophedon style, probably used here to 
add a fee] of archaism to the document (fake 
houstrophedon). 


4. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


Inscriptions carved on stones and literary works 
of Greek authors provide the linguistic sources 
that define and represent the different Doric 
dialects. In addition to the complex nature of 
correlating synchronic and diachronic data with 
influences from other dialects, we are faced with 
difficulties relating to the development and 
behaviorofthe Greek language over the centuries. 

The first dialectologists drew up a list of lin- 
guistic features that characterize the different 
dialectal varieties of Ancient Greece (cf. Buck 
1910). The fact that so many local dialects which 
were geographically so much distant from each 
other shared these features ought to demon- 
strate that all of them derive from the same 
linguistic common ancestor (- Proto-Greek and 
Common Greek). This view of the facts, how- 
ever, has changed substantially in recent years. 
The existence of a single nucleus of an original 
population that would have spoken a Doric dia- 
lect consisting of the entirety of the defining 
features of the dialect can only be defended 
from a theoretical viewpoint. The classification 
of the dialects under these terms is still useful, 
but only fom an functional point of view. It is 
a rather well-known fact now that the evolu- 
tion of languages is a more complex phenom- 
enon than usually assumed, and the theory that 
all languages develop from a unitary common 
ancestor has been questioned and rejected in 
the field of dialectology (Penny 2000). Jn fact, 
a sound demonstration of the problems that 
may arise from the acceptance of this theory 
can be seen in the conclusions drawn by Vot- 
téro (2006) with regard to + Boeotian, a dialect 
traditionally considered to be a member of the 
+ Aeolic group. {ndeed, linguistic boundaries 
are not clear-cut in any language. Dialectologists 
prefer to speak of a ‘dialectal continuum’ rather 
than of dividing lines and clearly defined, cat- 
egorical borders. However, matters may become 
even more complicated when the documentary 
evidence at hand is scanty and has come down 
to us only in the form of written texts. In this 
sense, Finkelberg’s (2005) proposal is reduced to 
a slight variation of the traditional hypothesis, 
with the same lists of isoglosses used by previous 
dialectologists, although the undeniable pres- 
ence of border areas which must have acted as 
a bridge between different varieties is insisted 
upon (— Dialects, Classification of ). 
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Even though each Doric dialect had its own 
history and was the result of the different lin- 
guistic influences to which the people who lived 
in a given area had been subjected previously, 
as well as of those who were their neighbors, 
the Doric character of all of these dialects can 
be clearly identified. Features that define the 
Doric group are the following (Buck 1955, Mén- 
dez Dosuna 2007, Colvin 2007): 


4.a. Phonology /a:/ is maintained as opposed to 
/e:/ in + lonic and > Attic. + Contraction of /a: 
+ o:/ > /a:/: cf. + genitive > plural -@ of -a-stems. 
Contraction of /a: + o/ > /a:/: cf. genitive singular 
-G of -a-stems. Contraction /a + e/ > /e:/: cf. 3 sg. 
imperf. enika-e > eniké (he) won’ No assibilation 
In the final syllable -t/ of the active 3 sg. in verbs 
and in wikati ‘twenty’. The ~ labiovelar + glide 
wau is generally preserved in archaic inscriptions, 
but this is not also the case with the epichoric 
varieties on the Doric islands of the Aegean 
(Rhodes, for example), where no trace of wau 
is found since the earliest documents already. 


4.b. Morphology + Nominative plural of the 
definite article tod, tai as opposed to Attic hui, hui 
(+ Definiteness/Detinite Article). + Aorist and 
future forms in -x- of-az0 verbs. Contracted future 
generalized as -sd < -séd. Athematic + infinitive 
ending in -»en. First person plural of the > active 
voice ending in -mes, e.g. phéromes ‘we carry’. 
The future — passive taking on active endings. 


4.c. Vocabulary 


(1) + Adjective hiaros ‘holy’ instead of Att. 
hierds. 

(2) Artanis instead of Att. Artemis (— Theonyms 
(Names of Gods)). 

(3) +Conjunctions and temporal - adverbs 
ending in -ku: téka ‘then’, péka ‘when?’, hoka 
‘when’, 

(4) Adjective pratos instead of prétos ‘first’. 

(5) +Numerals: hundreds ending in -kdtivi 
(Att.-lon. -kdstoi); hébdemos ‘seventh’ (Att. 
hébdomos); tétores ‘tour’ (Att. téttares). 

(6) Preposition (+ Adpositions (Prepositions)) 
poti ‘towards’ instead of Att. prds (cf. Arg. pot 
before a dental consonant, Cret. porti). 

(7) -+ Dative singular of the first person of the 
personal + pronoun emin instead of Att. 
emoi. 

(8) odelds ‘obol’ instead of obolas. 


(g) le(e ‘I want’ instead of thélé or bowlomai, 
although these forms may co-occur in some 
(sub-)dialects. 

(10) - Conditional conjunction ai ‘if’ and modal 
particle ka (- Particles); + word order ai tis 
ka ‘if somebody’. 


A variety spoken in a particular area is defined 
as Doric if it presents the isoglosses listed above. 
In fact, these listed features appear in most Doric 
dialects, although they are not comprehensively 
shared by every single dialect of the group. Thus, 
this list of isoglosses can be subject to slight 
variations in the reference material consulted. 
The pre-Doric substrate can explain the absence 
of some features: e.g. this is how the presence 
of the masc. and fem. nom. pl. of the article foi, 
hai, instead of the expected tof, taé, is explained 
in Cretan; or the use of1 pl. -men instead of -mes 
in verbs. In other cases, the scarcity of dialectal 
inscriptions means that we must be cautious; 
thus, we have no example of -mes in Rhodes. As 
expected, each Doric dialect has its own pecu- 
liarities too; for example, the athematic infini- 
tive ending in Rhodian is -mein instead of -men. 


5. CLASSIFICATION 


Doric dialects differ in their long-vowel system. 
Two kinds of long-vowel systems can be identi- 
fied: those consisting of seven vowels and those 
that have only five. The difference between the 
two systems is based on the presence of both 
close middle and open middle vowels (/e:/ and 
fe:/, /o:/ and /a:/) or the absence (/e:/ and / 
o:/) of two sets of middle vowels that differ in 
their height. Depending on the type of the long 
middle vowels (and their origins), three different 
subgroups of Doric dialects can be distinguished 
(see below). 

The weak articulation across Greek dialects 
of the sibilant deriving from an Indo-European 
*s (+Indo-European Linguistic Background; 
+ Consonant Changes), when in contact with 
a liquid or nasal consonant, led to new long 
vowels in the majority of the Greek dialects 
that emerged after the so-called ‘first > compen- 
satory lengthening’. When their pronunciation 
differed from that of the existing middle vow- 
els, these new long mid-close vowels brought 
about a change into the vowel system of several 
dialects. Being mid-close vowels in their tim- 
bre, they were distinguished from the inherited 
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mid-open vowels, and consequently, they were 
generally represented through different graph- 
emes. In other Doric dialects though, second- 
ary mid-vowels merged with the primary ones 
and all of them were written in the same way; 
in that case, the vowel system was made up of 
five long vowels. Later phonetic developments 
(contraction of vowels as well as the so-called 
‘second’ and ‘third’ compensatory lengthenings) 
led to the appearance of even more long vowels 
(+ Vowel Changes), In most dialects, the same 
process repeated itself: in those dialects with 
a system of seven long vowels, the new long 
middle vowels merged with the mid-close long 
vowels, while in the dialects with five vowels 
they merged with the inherited middle vowels. 
A third small group of Doric dialects attest to 
an intermediate situation: they did not generate 
new vowels after the first compensatory length- 
ening but did that at a later date, usually after 
the isovocalic contractions [e + e] and [o + 
o| had taken place. The terminology of Ahrens 
(1843) is still used and thus every group is labeled 
as Doris Severior, Doris Mitior and Doris Media 
(Bartonék 1972), respectively, depending on the 
greater or lesser resistance shown by each dia- 
lect to the generation of new long mid-close 
vowels (e: and 0:). 


5.a. Dialects with a Five Long-Vowel System (Doris 
Severior ‘Strict Doric’) 

These epichoric varieties have been considered 
as the most conservative Doric dialects. They do 
not generate new long vowels that diverge from 
the inherited ones, as is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that they are all rendered by the 
same graphemes <H> and <{>, respectively: e.g. 
tithémi ‘I put’, but also ém/ ‘I am’; ton anthrapon 
‘of the men’, but also bd/d ‘counsel’, The dialects 
of this group are the Laconian, Messenian, Cre- 
tan, Cyrenaean, and Heraclean dialects. 


5.b. Dialects with a Seven Long-Vowel System 
(Doris Mitior ‘Mild Doric’) 

The dialects belonging to this group are slightly 
distanced and innovative in terms of what would 
have been their inherited long vowels. The mild 
Doric dialects have a vowel system similar to 
that of Attic-lonic, with new long mid close 
vowels originating from the first and second 
compensatory lengthenings on the one hand 
and from isovocalic contractions on the other. 
These secondary vowels are never confused with 


the inherited or primary ones and are rendered 
by the graphemes <EI> and <OY> rather than 
by the graphemes used for the inherited vowels, 
ie, <H> and <Q>: eg. tithémi ‘I put’, but eimi 
‘| am’; ton anthropon ‘of the men’, but bould 
‘counsel’. The Northwest dialects, as well as East- 
ern Argolic, Corinthian and Megarian belong to 
this group. 


5.c. Dialects in an Intermediate Position (Doris 
Media) 

The middle Doric dialects differed originally, 
i.e, after the first compensatory lengthening, 
from the ‘mild’ dialects in the respect that they 
had a five long-vowel system like Doris severior. 
However, new diverging vowels arose after the 
second compensatory lengthening in some dia- 
lects and after the isovocalic contractions in 
some others. This is the case of the dialects of 
the Doric islands of the Aegean such as Rhodes, 
Cos, Thera and other minor islands, as well! as 
Western Argolic. 


5.d. Some Classification Issues 

This simple classification, essentially on the basis 
of phonology, allows us to distinguish the vari- 
ous dialectal sub-groups of Doric. In that respect, 
it represents an important step forward on the 
grounds that it involves looking past each par- 
ticular dialect and examining the overall result, 
thus providing us with a clearer overview of the 
whole group, which would not be possible if we 
simply focused on the minute details of each dia- 
lect. It goes without saying that even these small 
details are of undisputed scholarly significance, 
especially for the description of the individual 
dialects; but on the other hand, they can obscure 
our understanding of the evolution of the group 
as a whole, along with all the intrinsic problems 
which it must have faced in its development. 

In the above classification, it is clear that the 
first compensatory lengthening took place across 
all Doric dialects; but the same cannot be said of 
the second compensatory lengthening, in which 
only the secondary group -ns- (and -nés) in word- 
medial and word-final position were affected. As 
a matter of fact, there are some Doric dialects in 
which these clusters show no change (e.g. fem. 
sg. nom. pdnsa ‘all’, masc. pl. acc. tons ‘the’ in 
Western Argolic) or the preceding vowel is not 
lengthened after the loss of the nasal conso- 
nant (cf. the accusative plural of thematic stem 
nouns in -os on Cos and in Cyrene). In some 
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other dialects the outcome of -ns- may differ, 
depending on whether it is in the middle or at 
the end of the word (for example, in Cyrenaean 
feminine participles end in -cisa, as opposed 
to the thematic plural accusative which ends 
in -os), The same can be said of the third com- 
pensatory lengthening which is only detected in 
some dialects (Western Argolic, Cretan) but is 
absent from the rest of the group, where the loss 
of the /w/ after a nasal or liquid consonant did 
not lead to any vowel lengthening. On the other 
hand, the outcome of the isovocalic contractions 
seems to have been much more uniform. 

It is important to draw the attention to the 
fact that, although this grouping has its own 
advantages, Ahrens’ theory about the more con- 
servative nature of the strict (severior) dialects 
as opposed to the more innovative Doris mitior 
has influenced our linguistic interpretation 
of these dialects. It has been widely accepted 
that a system comprising fewer vowels is more 
archaic than one with more vowels. The fact 
that one of the dialects belonging to the Duris 
severior subgroup was Laconian seemed to con- 
firm such a view up to the point that linguistic 
arguments may have been mixed with other 
theories that were not of a linguistic nature 
at. all. An example of this is seen in the appar- 
ently archaic and non-innovative character of 
the Spartan society, which strictly adhered to its 
ancestral customs and was not receptive of inno- 
vations from elsewhere. However, it has been 
pointed out that this theory may not reflect the 
reality of these dialects (Méndez Dosuna 1985, 
2007). It is much more likely that the new mid- 
close long vowels were differentiated from the 
inherited long mid-open vowels across all of the 
Greek dialects from the very beginning and that, 
subsequently, i.e., at a later date, they may have 
merged with the inherited vowels. According to 
this theory, the most innovative dialects would 
have been those with a five long-vowel system, 
e.g. Laconian. 


6. THE DORIC KOINA! 


Official decrees, treaties between cities and other 
documents written in Doric appear from the 
second half of the 4th c. BCE onwards. They are 
generally written according to a structure that 
is very similar to the contemporary documents 
composed in the Attic-lonic Koine, but with a 
number of Doric characteristics. These features 
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agree to a greater or lesser extent with those 
mentioned in the above list of isoglosses which 
define the Doric character of any document, 
since a significant number ot the first Doric 
inscriptions are written in a Koina (-- Formation 
of Doric Koines, the). The coincident wording 
of the public and official documents written in 
the Attic-lonic Koine and in Doric raises a legiti- 
mate suspicion that the Doric documents are 
mere imitations of the Attic-Ionic administrative 
and official register. It seems as if the Doric cit- 
ies wished to have their own standard language 
and created a convergent form of Doric with the 
Attic-Ionic Koine in mind, an attempt that was 
not as much successful as the Koine. As far as we 
can establish, the successive attempts of creat- 
ing a Doric Koina did not achieve the same uni- 
form result as in the case of the Attic-lonic Koine 
(especially in Greece), to the extent that small 
local differences can be found in documents from 
region to region. It is also of relevance that other 
individual koinai arose in other regions, such as 
those associated with the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues in the Hellenistic period. Therefore, fea- 
tures that are very specific to a particular dialect 
are often found in the Koina of inscriptions 
from Doric areas (ct. the example of the Elean 
Koina, Minon 2007:601-630). Jt may be the case 
after all that it was not actually possible to cre- 
ate a neutral Doric supradialectal variety which 
would not reflect any specific Doric dialect, but 
would eliminate the most striking and/or exclu- 
sive local features and would manage to bring all 
dialects together as much successfully as in the 
case of the Attic-lonic Koine (+ Ancient Bidi- 
alectalism and Bilingualism; + Ancient Greek 
Sociolinguistics and Dialectology). 

Generally speaking, the most widespread 
Koina is a variety of Doris mitior in which the 
most representative Doric isoglosses are present. 
This (supra)dialectal form is also the one found 
in the Doric inscriptions in Sicily and has the fol- 
lowing general defining features: 


(1) <&>, <ou> as a result of the first two pro- 
cesses of compensatory lengthening and/or 
of homophonic contractions 

Consistent use of /a:/ instead of /e:/ 

The - hiatus /eo/ is transcribed as <eo> 
Genitive plural of -d-stems in -dn 
Athematic infinitive ending -men 

The hybrid ei ka ‘if’ (instead of ai ka). 
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As the local peculiarities gradually disappeared 
altogether, the aforementioned characteristics 
could appear in inscriptions written in Koina, 
but could also be substituted by others in certain 
areas. It is important to stress that on this point 
Koina differs from the homogeneous Koine of 
the documents. 

In conclusion, the analysis indicates that this 
instrument of written communication was pos- 
sibly more artificial than the Attic-Ionic Koine, 
in the respect that the Doric Koina was purely 
administrative in nature and was probably never 
spoken as such (+ Language Policies; + Attitudes 
to Language). In fact, there is some concrete 
evidence which seem to favor this hypothesis: 
in documents written in Koina we come across 
hybrid forms such as a fem. gen. pl. triakosian 
‘of three hundred’ instead of the expected Doric 
triakatidn or Attic-Ionic Koine triakosion. We also 
find hyperdialectalisms, such as the mechanical 
substitution of <A> for any <H>, even in words 
which never had /a:/ (Brixhe 1993 illustrates 
this point with examples and documents from 
Crete). The presence of hyperkoinisms is more 
doubtful and these are more difficult to identify. 
In fact, this phenomenon could reflect the first 
symptoms of the decline of the dialect since 
hypercorrection and/or hyperkoinisms tend to 
occur when speakers become progressively less 
competent in a specific dialect: confusions and 
mistakes can easily occur, thus leading to forms 
that may not have existed actually in real speech 
(+ Language Change). It is therefore plausible to 
think that the Koina did not reach the degree of 
standardization necessary for its further prog- 
ress, and that was in fact the main factor that 
led to its eventual disappearance. On the other 
hand, it seems that the Koine followed its own 
particular course of development and evolution 
as a spoken and literary language (Horrocks 2010) 
(+ Language and Variation in Greece; + Written 
versus Spoken Language). 


7. DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS IN 
INTERPRETATION 


Given that a significant number of Doric docu- 
ments appear to have been written in the Doric 
Koina, it is not easy to identify the status and 
form of the Doric epichoric dialects before the 
rising of a common form for use in official writ- 
ten documents. The Doric dialects that present 
the most particular features are Elean, Laconian, 
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Cyrenaean and Cretan; but undoubtedly, the 
uniform nature of the other Doric dialects is also 
remarkable. For instance, the only peculiarity 
of the Rhodian dialect (which seems to have 
survived into the Roman Imperial period, if we 
accept at least what the Roman historian Sue- 
tonius, 7ib. 56 says) seems to be the athematic 
infinitive ending in -mein. 

It is likely that the intonation with which 
an epichoric Doric dialect was spoken mixed 
together with the Attic-lonic Koine gave rise to 
a special accent that characterized the speak- 
ers of each Doric region (+ Doric Accentuation; 
+ Accentuation). However, our written sources 
provide no concrete evidence in support of this 
plausible hypothesis. lt is reasonable to think that 
the spoken language would also have preserved 
these local peculiarities for a longer period of 
time and that the dialect itself would have lasted 
for longer than the epigraphical documents seem 
to suggest (+ Dialectal Convergence). 


8. FORMS OF Doric LITERATURE 


We hardly have any literary texts written in a 
Doric dialect. We know that +choral poetry 
must have had Doric origins, because in antiquity 
this kind of composition was associated with the 
Doric dialect. However, the conventions of the 
genre, which includes elements of Aeolic and 
~ epic diction, mean that the original features 
of the Doric dialect are hard to detect through 
literature. The most important evidence we can 
trace in literature are located in the poetic work 
of Aleman (7th c. BCE), the only poet to have 
included some features of the Laconian dialect 
in his poetical compositions, although we can- 
not be certain that these features were in fact 
present in his original text after all. Through the 
process of literary transmission several altera- 
tions may have been introduced and some of 
the most evident Laconian features (like the 
development of the voiceless aspirated dental 
/th/ into a sibilant /s/, unknown in the archaic 
epigraphical data) may be the result of changes 
introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians 
and/or even by the Laconians themselves, since 
the singing of Alcman's Partheneia in Laconia 
and the reworking of his compositions through- 
out Greece would have continued, even at later 
periods (Hinge 2005). There are also some odd 
features that remain unexplained, such as the 
presence of some short forms of the accusative 
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plural in the -a-stem nouns (= Inflectional 
Classes), Equally strange is the existence of short 
thematic infinitives that can only be explained 
as specific Doric features (+ Thematic and Ath- 
ematic Verbs); however, they lack any parallel in 
Laconian inscriptions, although they are present 
in a small number of other Doric dialects. 

Moreover, some characters which appear in 
the comedies of Aristophanes (Achurnians, Lysis- 
trata) attempt to speak in a manner that reflects 
features of the Megarian and Laconian dialects. 
But these sources must be treated with caution 
since the comic playwright may exaggerate in 
the style of his characters’ accents, by means of a 
somewhat deformed impression of these dialect 
variants, in order to produce a comic effect for 
his audience (~ Comedy, Diction of). 

On the other hand, important information 
has also come down to us indirectly, through the 
glosses in Hesychius: the lexicographer provides 
us with a significant number of Laconian, Elean 
and Cretan words in particular (> Dictionaries 
of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period). 

Direct sources too, i.e., in the form of inscrip- 
tions, provide too little information to be 
discussed in this section. The content of the 
epigraphical texts does not normally correspond 
to what we consider as literary texts, although 
minor exceptions may be made when it comes 
to certain sources ofa historical nature and/or of 
a particular length, such as the so-called Chroni- 
cle ofthe Temple at Lindos, a long epigraphic text 
from the island of Rhodes which dates back to 
the first century BCE. 

Inscriptions written in verse, which are almost 
limited to funerary epigrams, usually present a 
conventional dialectal form which is particu- 
lar to this genre. Their dialectal linguistic form 
includes many elements of epic diction which 
tend to mask the vernacular features. However, 
before the conventions of the genre were estab- 
lished, archaic epigrams did appear in their 
respective dialects. This fact indicates that a spe- 
cific epigraphical poetry must really have existed 
in each region of Greece (Passa 2008). 
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ARACEL! STRLIANQ 


Doric Accentuation 


Doric Greeks like Stesichorus and Ibycus seem to 
have had a slightly different pattern of high and 
low tones in their words than speakers of other 
dialects, Thus + Attic Greek phildsophoi had its 
high tone (") on the antepenultimate syllable, 
third from the end, while + Doric Greek had it 
on the penult (philosdphoi), second from end. 
Compare the following Doric and Attic-lonic 
forms: 


Doric Attic-lonic 

elégon élegon ‘they said!’ 
angéloi dangeloi ‘messengers’ 
tuptoménoi tuptémenoi __ ‘being beaten’ 
ankurai ankurai ‘anchors’ 


DORIC ACCENTUATION 


When the written + accent falls on a long 
vowel or diphthong, the change in accent is a 
little harder to see due to the way it was written. 
While the acute accent on a/and of clearly shows 
the high on the second > mora of the diphthong, 
the way that the circumflex is written on a/ and 
of obscures the fact that it is actually a falling 
tone (high ’, then low *) spread over both vowels 
(di, oi). The high tone in af and of is actually on 
the first mora of these diphthongs, such that ai 
and di would be phonetically more accurate. 
Writing the tones out this way makes it clearer 
that the high tone has shifted one mora to the 
right in Doric aiges ‘goats’ compared to Attic 
diges (written aiges) or in Doric paides ‘children’ 
vs. Attic paides (paides), with the high tone on 
the [i] in Doric but the [a] in Attic. Similar cases 
include: 


Doric Attic-Ionic 

glarix glatix [au] ‘owl’ 
gunatkes gunatkes [ai] ‘wonen’ 
gldssdi[ai] glosséi[od] _—‘tongue (dat.)’ 


Something similar applies to long vowels, where 
a long vowel with an acute (é, 0) indicates a ris- 
ing tone (= eé, 06) and a long vowel with a cir- 
cumflex (é, 6) indicated a falling tone (= ée, do). 
So Doric phates ‘men’ (= phodtes) again has the 
high tone one mora to the right of where it is in 
Attic phétes (= phootes); and Doric edokan ‘they 
gave’ has its high tone on the second vocalic 
mora froin the end of the word whereas Attic 
édosan has it on the third. Other cases include 


Doric Aitic-Ionic 

skor [06] — skér [do] ‘shit’ 

sophos [v6] sophés [do] ‘wisely’ 

kalds[06| kalés([60] ‘beautifully’ 

kranai [ad] krénai{ée] ‘springs’ 

allés{60] — allos ‘otherwise’ 

pantés [60] pdntds ‘in all ways’ 
phoreitai _ phoreitai [ée] ‘is repeatedly borne’ 
esseitai eseitai [ée] ‘will be’ 


Brugmann (1913186) treats the Doric accent 
as a pushing forward of the accent in Attic: 
“Gegeniiber dem att. Akzent ist dieser dorische 
teils um eine Mora (z. B. €Adfov), teils um zwei 
Moren (z. B. otacayv) vorgeriickt”. Cases where 
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the accent appears two moras to the right include 
the following: 


Doric Attic-lonic 

elisan|ui] — éliisan ‘they unfastened’ 
estasan [aa]  éstésan ‘they made stand’ 
anthrapoi [od] dnthrdpoi ‘people’ 

ornithes [ii]  drnithes ‘birds’ 

ptokds pt6kas [60] ‘hares (acc.)’ 


As can be seen with words like guna/kes ‘women’ 
and ephilathen, the sétéra rule is violated in 
Doric. The sdtéra rule requires an accented long 
vowel or diphthong in the penult to show up as a 
circumflex if the final syllable has a short vowel: 
if it did apply in Doric we would have gunaikes 
and ephildthen. 

Strockis (201) argues that the phonological 
placement of the accent is the same in Doric as 
it is in Attic and other dialects; the difference, 
he claims, is the tonal contour that is assigned 
to the stressed syllable, so that glaux ‘owl’ gets 
a falling tone in Attic gldux and a rising tone in 
Doric glatix. 

Evidence for Doric accentuation comes from 
statements of ancient Grammarians on how 
Doric differed from other dialects (see Ahrens 
ii.26—-35) and from the ancient papyri of Alcman, 
Pindar, and Theocritus, which sometimes show 
accents (N6thiger 1971:83-86). The details of 
Doric accentuation are not securely established 
and the evidence for them is less solid than it is 
for Lesbian and (especially) for Attic-Ionic. 
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CHRIS GOLSTON 


Drama Translation 


In the present century a shrinking world seenis 
more to intensify than simplify the questions 
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raised by translating any language from source 
to target. To a great extent this is the result of the 
speed with which contemporary language grows 
and develops: words take on new meanings and 
abandon old ones at a bewildering pace. It is a 
function of global communication to invite a 
kind of crossbreeding between cultures and con- 
texts, though a consequence is that nuances can 
be submerged and subtleties bulldozed. The best 
that can be said of this possible babel is that it is 
something of which most of us are made daily 
aware through anything from a United Nations 
resolution to the subtitles of a foreign-language 
film, or a newscast for the hard of hearing. 

The problems only begin here. Ancient Greek 
is a language no longer spoken and, as a prolif- 
eration of university courses in non-linguistic 
Classical Studies bears witness, is understood 
on the page by a decreasing number of students. 
A consolation is that this brings into focus, and 
some prominence, the role of the translator in 
addressing Greek literature from Homer to the 
New Testament and beyond, even if it does little 
to solve the dilemmas wrestled over by the grow- 
ing army of theoreticians and practitioners in 
the field. The translator's task comes in confront- 
ing an ancient civilization, and providing a link 
or bridge to modern thought and practice in 
terms that offer respect to the original without a 
pedantic devotion to its linguistic conventions. 

Most of the surviving thirty-three tragedies 
(including the one satyr play, Euripides’ Cyclops, 
as part of the tragic diet) are based on myth in 
one form or another, from Prometheus, chained 
to the Caucasian mountainside for defying Zeus, 
to Pentheus torn to pieces by his own mother 
and aunts for denying the divinity of Dionysus. 
Within and between these, a world of concerns is 
addressed about divine and temporal law, about 
war, about families, about personal responsibil- 
ity, about faith, about love and honor, about 
respect and shame. Today's readers, appreciat- 
ing these, will discover that the contexts may 
have changed but the subjects are as topical as 
ever. They will, nonetheless, find themselves in 
an alien environment. Greek words in English, 
such as hubris, nots, kidos, éthos, or dédgma, 
have acquired a cultural change of meaning 
which the translator cannot afford to ignore, 
while dngelos, madrturos, apologia, arkhitékton, 
krisis or khdrisma are ‘false friends’ whose appar- 
ent meaning through transliteration is decep- 
tive: ‘angel’, ‘martyr’, ‘apology’, ‘architect’, ‘crisis’ 
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or ‘charisma’ will prove misleading. There are 
Greek nouns, such as daitmnon, andnké, xénos, 
areté, sophrosiiné (roughly translated ‘deity’ or 
‘destiny’, ‘necessity’, ‘host’ as well as ‘guest’, ‘vir- 
tue’, and ‘discretion’), which may change their 
meaning according to who utters them, and in 
what circumstances. In the absence of any direct 
English equivalent, they may require a phrase, or 
several different words, to convey the sense. 

The extent of freedom afforded to the transla- 
tor from ancient Greek drama proved a major 
bone of contention for the Romans who first 
posited theories of stage translation, including 
Cicero and Horace (+ Roman Translation of 
Greek Texts). Marcus Tullius Cicero, writing in 
the ist c. BCE, was clearly familiar both with 
the original work of the Greek playwrights, and 
direct translations into Latin, when he wrote, 
“Notwithstanding Sophocles’ Electra being a 
masterpiece, I still believe Atilius’ not very good 
translation [male versam| well worth reading” 
(Cic. Fin. 1.5). The poet Quintus Horatius Flaccus 
(Horace), in his letter to a budding playwright, 
advised him against writing “word for word, like 
a loyal translator” [verbo verbum...fidus inter- 
pres| (Hor. Ars P. 133-134), though the precise 
meaning of even such a simple phrase as fidus 
interpres varies in different English translations 
from “slavish translator” to “loyal interpreter”. 
In other circumstances, these would represent 
opposing views of the translator's proper alle- 
giance. The history of translation theory in the 
Christian Era will find a place for Pliny the 
Younger, Quintilian, and Aulus Gellius (all ist 
c.), Augustine (354-430), and St Jerome (ca 347- 
420), but proper interrogation of translation had 
to wait until the late 17th c. and John Dryden, 
whose musings on the principles would herald 
a debate that has continued ever since into the 
balance of responsibility between the classical 
source and the contemporary target. 


1 TRANSLATING PLAYS 


The prevailing attitude to the translation of 
foreign plays into English, espoused alike by 
traditional national theater companies and by 
more experimental groups, is that work out of 
copyright (currently, in European law, seventy 
years after the death of the author) is fair game. 
If Moliere, Racine, Ibsen, Chekhov, and Piran- 
dello are open to adaptation, then, inevitably, 
so will be Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
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Aristophanes (+ Theater Translation and Per- 
formance). This, it is argued, is only part of the 
process that keeps any play alive and free from 
the tedium of the ‘archaeological’ production. 
Any attempt to recreate the conditions of a first 
performance must be erroneous if only because 
the one aspect of an original production that can 
never be recreated is the audience. In today’s 
theater an audience's appreciation has to be the 
major priority, their reception colored not only 
by two and a half thousand years of dramatic 
development but also by current cultural and 
societal sensibilities. If ancient plays are to speak 
to us today as anything other than museum 
exhibits, then their flexibility as parables should 
be understood and interpreted. This, in the case 
of a play, does not even require the translator 
to have a knowledge of the original! language, 
only access to a ‘literal’ translation. Many of 
the most respected and best received ‘transla- 
tions’ of Greek tragedy in the modern era have 
been by major poets, among them, Lowell, Mac- 
Neice, Yeats, Kennelly, Harrison, Hughes, and 
Heaney (of whom only MacNeice and Harrison 
can claim a comprehensive knowledge of classi- 
cal Greek). The personal stamp of ‘translators’ is 
more prominent than is their strict adherence to 
the source text. 

The contrary view — and there are various 
shades of sympathy between - is that the survival 
of classical tragedy and comedy remains a link to 
a past civilization, a legacy that we adulterate at 
the cost of obscuring the past by adjusting it to 
suit contemporary fashion. If practitioners tend 
to favor the former approach, scholars the latter, 
the translator (who may be both) is caught in 
the middle. From the 16th c. CE onwards there 
have been almost a thousand translations of 
our surviving Greek play texts into English, and 
this by the most stringent definition of ‘transla- 
tion’, making no allowance for plays on broad 
classical themes, nor those original works by 
playwrights such as James Robinson Planché 
(1796-1880), Jean Anouilh (1910-1987), or Wole 
Soyinka (1934-) who have consciously acknowl- 
edged their inspiration in specific plays of the 5th 
or 4th c. BCE. Each new translation is enibarked 
upon under the assumption by the translator 
that her or his ‘version’ will improve on any- 
thing that has gone before. When more than a 
hundred translations of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
have appeared in print, and almost as many of 
Sophocles’ Antigone, the variations are inextri- 
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cably linked to associations and triggers of the 
translator's time, as well as those of the original 
author. In other words, an ancient play can be 
nudged into making a modern point. 

Two examples will serve here, though many 
others in tragedy can be found identified in 
recent years by women scholars including Hall 
(1999), Hardwick (zooob), Clara Drummond, 
Alice Falk, Marianne McDonald, Fiona Macin- 
tosh, and Yopi Prins (+ Feminism and Transla- 
tion). When, at the first production in Dublin in 
1926 of his Sophocles’ King Oedipus, W. B. Yeats 
had Creon defend his inaction at the time of 
the murder of Laius, former king of Thebes, by 
claiming “We were amid our troubles” (vs. 91), 
who in the audience could not have felt the 
political resonance for the Ireland of the previ- 
ous ten years? Twenty-five years later, John G. 
Hawthorne's translation of Aristophanes’ Frogs 
was published in a volume of classics in modern 
idiom (1951). In the famous engagement between 
the two dead playwrights in Hades, Euripides 
boasts that he allowed both women and slaves 
to speak their minds. Hawthome has a shocked 
Aeschylus retort “What communism!!!". Could 
any reader of the time ignore the shadow of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
who, in 1951, were between probing playwright 
Bertolt Brecht and film director Elia Kazan, with 
their infamous but persistent question “Are you 
now, or have you ever been, a member of the 
Communist Party”? 

It is no more than a short step from underlin- 
ing one aspect of such annexation of an old play 
to the much larger issues of interculturalism. 
This is a subject too great to address here but 
does involve the translator of classical tragedy 
or comedy in confronting the balance between 
a personal point of view and a neutral text. By 
‘neutral’ is implied a target text which is open 
enough to leave decisions about interpretation — 
and this includes stage directions — to the reader 
or director. Beyond any semantic niceties, trans- 
lating a play introduces a new dimension beyond 
the source/target relationship of epic and lyric 
poetry, history, philosophy, or rhetoric (all terms 
derived from Greek, of course), which form the 
nucleus of the classical canon. Greek drama was 
created, or fashioned, in a language of ‘potential’. 
A play text is, as Sir Tom Stoppard suggested in 
an interview for the BBC Radio Four program 
Front Row, “the transcription of an event which 
has not yet taken place” (Sep. 21st, 201), The 
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extant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Menander have come down to 
us in written form but they are not simply writ- 
ten texts. What the playmaker, or playwright, 
did in ancient Greece, and in every other culture 
with a strong dramatic dimension, was to create 
words which the characters might speak or sing 
alongside indications, within those words, of the 
course and development of the stage action. Ina 
play silence can be as eloquent as language, the 
image as powerful as the circumstances in which 
it is situated. ‘Ihe Greek dramatists learned over 
the course of little more than a hundred years, it 
would seem, almost from scratch, basic rules of 
the dramatic game between stage and théatron 
that still pertain. The translator with no sense 
of how a play functions is likely to miss much of 
the essence of the Greeks: different genres make 
different demands. 


2, COMEDY 


There are three principal reasons for turning 
to Comedy before Tragedy. Firstly, though Old 
Comedy may have gained a formal position 
in the Greek dramatic festivals later than did 
Tragedy, Aristotle seems to have believed that 
comic and tragic drama originated more or less 
simultaneously (Aristot. Poet. 1449210). The far- 
cical Satyr play had a foot in both camps, as the 
concluding element in every tragic submission 
throughout the 5th c. BCE. Secondly, translation 
of ancient Greek into another language has a 
history that goes back to the first written Latin 
to survive, the plays of Plautus (Titus Maccius 
Plautus, ca 250-184 BCE) and Terence (Publius 
Terentius Afer ca 195-159 BCE). It is in their 
work, especially the Prologues of Terence, that 
arguments over what constitutes a translation 
rather than an adaptation or, indeed, plagia- 
rism, first rear their head. Thirdly, comedy, more 
than tragedy, raises issues of fidelity and equiva- 
lence, performability, anachronism, anatopism, 
and the relationship between word and action, 
all coming down to the relative importance of 
‘the word’ and ‘the spirit of the word’ (Belloc 
1931; Hamilton 1937; Arrowsmith and Shattuck 
1961; Bassnett and Lefevere 1998; Poole 2000; Hall 
and Macintosh 2005; Walton 2006; Lianeri and 
Zajko 2008). 

Only one satyr play survives complete, the 
undated Euripides’ Cyclops. Enough satyr titles 
survive from all three tragedians to predict that 
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in most of the plays a chorus of satyrs, part- 
human, part-animal followers of Dionysus under 
the leadership of Silenus, find themselves in a 
variety of absurd situations, in some way linked 
to the serious issues of the preceding tragedies. 
Why three tragedies should be followed by what 
amounted to a ‘send-up’, or parody, of the tragic 
may be less subtle than is often made out. Many 
surviving tragedies end in catastrophe, or posit 
situations that explore the nature of suffering, 
and human reaction to it. At a Greek public fes- 
tival some kind of antidote would have offered 
both a different slant on the human condition, 
and a celebration of mankind’s resilience. Alter- 
natively, Horace perhaps got it right when he 
suggested that, after celebrating the Dionysiac 
rites, slapstick was all that an audience could 
appreciate who were “good and drunk and look- 
ing for trouble” (Hor. Ars P. 224). 

Cyclops is a variation on the incident in Book 
[X of Homer's Odyssey, where Odysseus and his 
men, on their way home from Troy, arrive at 
the cave of Polyphemus, the one-eyed Cyclops. 
Though several of his crew are devoured by the 
giant, Odysseus manages to get Polyphemus so 
drink that he drags Silenus into the cave to 
have sex with him. When Polyphemus passes 
out, Odysseus blinds him with a flaming stake, 
before satyrs and Greeks escape. This comedy 
proved uncomfortable for the early translators 
of Euripides, several of whom were Anglican 
clergy. Cannibalism, drunkenness, and muti- 
lation were all very well, but male rape was 
quite a different matter. The Rev. Robert Pot- 
ter, first translator of the whole of Aeschylus 
(1777), and of much of Euripides (1781-3), chose 
to ignore Cyclops entirely. The first full transla- 
tion appeared in Michael Wodhull's four-volume 
The nineteen plays and fragments of Euripides 
(1782). From that time Cyclops has received 
few translations, and those somewhat diluted, 
the most celebrated being that of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1819) who drew a tasteful veil over the 
fate of Silenus. 

That there should have been a wariness over 
Polyphemus'’ physical advances to the leader of 
the satyrs can be put down to squeamishness 
over any kind of explicit sexual reference. It 
was such a censorship of taste that kept Aristo- 
phanes bowdlerized until well into the 2oth c. 
Though two of his eleven extant comedies were 
translated as early as the 1650s, they give little 
impression to the reader of Aristophanes’ ribald 
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and scatalogical appeal. What is often claimed 
as the first, Thomas Randolph's Hey for honesty; 
down with knavery, translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus (1651), is in reality the freest of ver- 
sions, littered with topical references, not to 
ancient Athens, but to contemporary London. 
The ‘Gunpowder-treason’ gets a mention, and its 
conspirators including Guy Faux [Fawkes]. There 
are references to Shakespeare and the ghost 
of Hamlet's father, and several to Cromwell’s 
‘roundheads’. A number of characters appear 
who are certainly not in Aristophanes, includ- 
ing, bizarrely, ‘Jupiter's vicar, the Pope’ who has 
a substantial role. What cannot be denied is that 
Aristophanes’ fable of the blind god of Wealth 
being cured, and the resulting social upheaval, 
survives as the frame, and that the play contains 
something of the political flavor of Aristophanes 
not to be found in more faithful translations for 
another three hundred years. 

The other Old Comedy to receive carly atten- 
tion from translators was Nubes | Clouds], a satire 
on Socrates and his teaching at the phrontistérion, 
‘the thinking shop’. The first translation, suit- 
ably sanitized, appeared in Thomas Stanley’s The 
history of Philosophy, in 1655. Further versions 
would follow of both Plutus [Wealth] and Clouds, 
with explanatory notes, in 1715 from Lewis 
Theobald, translator of Sophocles and himself 
a playwright of note. In 1742 Henry Fielding, 
prolific author of a variety of stage pieces includ- 
ing burlesques, though better known today as a 
satirical novelist, came up with a lively Plutus 
in collaboration with the Rev. William Young, 
Others of Aristophanes’ plays were less ame- 
nable to being sanitized. The first translation of 
all eleven plays appeared in blank verse trom 
Charles Wheelwright in 1837, the same year as 
Victoria ascended the English throne. Wheel- 
wright claimed in his Foreword that “No faithful 
translator will emasculate his author by expur- 
gation, and the reader will here find Aristo- 
phanes' comedics as Aristophanes wrote them, 
not as Mrs Grundy might wish him to have 
written them’ (Wheelwright 1837:xxi). Even so, 
amid a torrent of asterisks, Wheelwright cut 
almost a quarter of Lysistrata. Revolving around 
a sex-strike by the women of Greece until their 
husbands end the Peloponnesian War, the 
most famous (or infamous) Aristophanic com- 
edy had to wait until 1896, and a scandalous 
underground edition with erotic drawings from 
Aubrey Beardsley, for the claim to be made that 
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this was Aristophanes’ play “Now first translated 
into English by Samuel Smith.” 

The problems for the translator of Aristo- 
phanes are of a different nature from the other 
Greek playwrights. One was concisely summed 
up by Deborah H. Roberts: “The vocabulary of 
sex, of elimination, and of the parts of the body 
associated with sex and elimination is notori- 
ously hard to translate.... the translator may be 
confronted by a choice between the scientific, 
the euphemistic, and the colloquial” (Roberts 
2008:278). But this is only the tip of the iceberg. 
The central issue is one of a broadly-defined 
anachronism. Aristophanes’ stage world was a 
glorious hybrid, set in Athens, Heaven, Hades, 
or wherever the bizarre mix of characters found 
themselves. When Thomas Randolph chose to 
introduce a 17th-c. context for Aristophanes’ 
political and social satire he addressed questions 
over both Janguage and usage that Alexander 
Tytler would later deplore as “vulgar petulance’” 
in Laurence Echard’s Terence, converted into 
the argot of the 18th-c. London street (Tytler 
1790). This is the real crux. Should translators 
of Aristophanes try to introduce their readers 
or audience to the Athens of Aristophanes, or 
take the advice of Voltaire that “True comedy 
is the speaking picture of the follies and ridicu- 
lous foibles of a nation”, and apply Aristophanes 
to their own time? They must at least take 
note of the fact that nothing dates more quickly 
than slang. 

Fifty years after Aristophanes’ death, 
Menander (? 344/3-292/1) revealed in his domes- 
tic New Comedies the everyday world of his own 
time, informing us in the process of features of 
Hellenistic life about which we would other- 
wise have remained ignorant. Translations of 
Menander have all been in a modern idiom if 
only because no complete play of his was dis- 
covered and published until 1958. The plays we 
do have are realistic in setting and situation, a far 
cry from Old Comedy. Aristophanes offers a fan- 
tasy stage-world where gods, long-dead heroes, 
and animals may converse with Athenian citi- 
zens, whose real-life counterparts were sitting 
among the audience. The topics of conversation, 
apart from the immediate dramatic context, are 
clothes, food, furniture, fashion, diseases, and 
money: such things are part of the comic cur- 
rency. So the translator of Old or New Comedy 
has the option of turning drachmas into Euros 
or dollars, and AAiténes into shirts and trousers. 
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In a production this may not really be the trans- 
lator’s decision, but rather the director’s. The 
translator's challenge is to provide a text that is 
as funny as the original. A gag is a gag, and most 
modern translators would regard that as their 
bottom line. The danger, as William Arrowsmith 
cogently points out, is in the wholesale transfer 
of a play to another time and place: “It is not, of 
course, topicality that is wrong of itself... What 
is wrong is the heavy and insistent topicality 
which asserts that Athens not merely resembles 
America, but és America” (Arrowsmith and Shat- 
tuck 1961126). Most modern translators, includ- 
ing Barrett, Sommerstein, Dickinson, McLeish, 
Henderson, and Roche, have chosen to follow 
this advice. 

The ultimate question for the translator 
of classical comedy is simple. Which is more 
important, discovering what made an ancient 
Greek laugh, or what does the same for a modern 
audience? 


3. TRAGEDY 


Arrowsmith's considered words about the dan- 
gerous implications of moving a Greek comedy 
wholesale from its original setting into some 
modem period are just as relevant when related 
to tragedy. The plays of Shakespeare have since 
the Restoration been subject to translocation 
into a variety of different climates and contexts. 
That is a mark of their flexibility, It is a subject 
of debate, however, whether Greek tragedly is 
as amenable to such treatment. Something sug- 
gests that it should be, if for no other reason than 
that, with the sole exception of Aeschylus’ Per- 
sians, all the surviving tragedies are set in a past 
which was as much myth for the first audiences 
as it is today. The settings, situations, and char- 
acters of the Athenian tragic dramatists served 
as elaborate metaphors for whatever resonance 
the audience might find within them. Perhaps 
that is how they should remain, with the respon- 
sibility talling upon each new director to decide 
how and why these metaphors may acquire a 
contemporary message. 

It is little more than a century since plays by 
the three Greek tragedians were first translated 
into English with any expectation of perfor- 
mance. After the sporadic publication of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides from the middle 
of the 16th c. to the late 18th c., (Lumley, Wase, 
Theobald, Sheridan, Adams, Morell, Lennox 
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from Brumoy’s French, Francklin, Potter, Ban- 
nister, Wodhull, Tuomy, and Clarke - see Hall 
and Macintosh 2005, and Walton 2006), the igth 
c. had seen a positive deluge of new translations 
of even the least popular surviving plays of the 
tragic playwrights. They varied from the most lit- 
eral prose aides for the less proficient schoolboy 
to heightened verse renditions, often in a vein of 
self-conscious poeticism that seemed at the time 
appropriate for drama of such antiquity. 

Gilbert Murray's formative Greek tragedies for 
the Court Theatre under the Vedrenne-Barker 
management, with seven Euripides translations 
staged in England or America between 1904 and 
1908, proved a real breakthrough. Subsequent 
critics condemned Murray’s strained and self- 
conscious archaisms, among them Edith Ham- 
ilton (1937), T. S. Eliot, and Peter Green, Green 
went so far as to suggest that: “Up and down 
England there were thousands of innocents 
who very likely went to their graves imagin- 
ing that this was the way that Aeschylus or 
Euripides actually wrote” (Green 1960:85). If 
Murray's translations now seem uncomfortably 
dated, then that is the likely fate of any transla- 
tor whose aim is to bring Greek plays back to 
the contemporary stage. Comedy can afford a 
greater license because, even as a social docu- 
ment, situations, characters, and ultimately the 
dialog, need to be funny. 

Tragedy has different imperatives, and the 
tight-knit structure of balanced debate, sticho- 
muthia (+ Dramatic Meter), choral interlude, 
and narrative description cannot simply be 
ignored, whether the translator opts for prose 
or the freest of blank verse as a means of access- 
ing the ‘spirit’ of the scene rather than its literal 
equivalent. Central in addressing this key issue 
is identifying how and where the tragedians 
create a dramatic and theatrical rhythm which 
balances action with contemplation, irony 
with surprise: all those features of a dramatic 
piece that are sumimed up in Aristotle’s essen- 
tial driving forces of the drama, peripéteiai and 
anagnoriseis, ‘reversals’ and ‘recognitions’ (Aris- 
tot. Poet. 1450413). There are scenes or moments 
in a tragedy which create tension, others that 
alleviate it. A single example from each of the 
three playwrights must serve to identify the 
translator's obligation to follow the playwright's 
lead. In Aeschylus’ Choephori the plot to murder 
Clytemnestra is set in motion when Orestes and 
his companion Pylades have brought false news 
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of his own death, and Clytemnestra invites her 
estranged and unrecognized son into the palace. 
The Chorus, sympathetic to Orestes and his mis- 
sion, sing a short ode anticipating his revenge. 
But while the audience await Clytemnestra’s 
death-cries, as they have heard Agamemnon's in 
the previous play in the trilogy, the palace doors 
open. A new character enters, Orestes’ old Nurse 
with a thirty-line speech, grief-stricken, remem- 
bering Orestes as a baby, The dramatic tone has 
changed at all sorts of levels, offering a subtle 
translating challenge. 

In the Electra of Sophocles, his version of 
the same story, Clytemnestra’s death takes place 
before her new husband Aegisthus makes his 
first and only entrance. Orestes has sent a mes- 
sage that he, Orestes, is dead and confronts 
Aegisthus with a body under a sheet. A macabre 
engagement ends with Aegisthus uncovering the 
corpse and revealing his wife, while her mur- 
derer stands beside, or behind, him. 

Euripides goes a step further, with Clytem- 
nestra enticed into Electra’s humble home 
expecting to offer birthing rites after Electra has 
had a child, only to confront her son and daugh- 
ter intent on killing her. In all three moments — 
these plays alone offer plenty of other examples — 
the audience share with the Chorus a vital truth 
unknown to one central character, The transla- 
tor's task is to hit the right note of complicity 
with the plot without it seeming ridiculous that 
the victim remains unaware. Often this involves 
a kind of black comedy, most notably in Eurip- 
ides, but there is great variety. Some Messengers 
are comic, some bullies bluster, some Choruses 
are ill-advised, the dishonest tell lies, some char- 
acters have reached the point of despair (six 
commit suicide in the seven Sophocles plays 
alone). The translator of Greek tragedy into Eng- 
lish cannot do without an extensive and flexible 
vocabulary of the emotions, but this entails a 
different risk. 

Though there are virtually no stage directions 
in any of the surviving manuscripts, most, if 
not all, of the tragedies involve the use of short 
exclamations, usually of grief or despair, but 
sometimes of joy or surprise, or even as no more 
than a means of attracting attention. Expres- 
sions like phei, ia, aiai, éa, d, iotl, ototot, papa- 
papai are usually outside any metric pattern, 
and serve as indications to reader or actor of the 
full sense of the moment. Translating these as 
some variation on “Alas!” or “Woe is me!” no lon- 
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ger seems an option. Many current translators 
choose to transliterate these expressions, and 
leave it open how such extremes of emotion can 
best be played or imagined. 

The extant plays of the three tragedians cover 
almost seventy years, a period during which the 
nature, form, and possibilities of drama were 
being explored and cultivated. Because this 
golden age lasted no more than a couple of 
generations, Greek tragedy is often referred to 
as though it were a single entity. The real task of 
the translator is to treat each of the three play- 
makers as an individual, both linguistically and 
dramatically. Greek tragedy may have been bom 
in a singular and unrepeatable culture but it was 
never formula-driven, and never predictable. 


4. CONCLUSION 


In the 2ist c. the difference between ‘translation’ 
and ‘adaptation’ has become blurred (+ Film 
Adaptation and Translation). Nobody expects 
the film of a book or play to give credit to 
a ‘translator’, even when the original was cre- 
ated in a foreign language or culture. It can be 
both a fine film and a travesty of the original. 
The issues, then, revolve around the parameters 
within which a piece of work is transposed into a 
different context, and can still claim to be ‘trans- 
lated’. However worthy, or culturally essential, 
such transference may be, there will always be 
an argument for the very word ‘translate’ to 
deserve and preserve an integrity of identity, 
substance, and purpose. No translation theory 
yet devised for the dramatic text seems capable 
of encompassing such a range of features as 
are demonstrated in what is, after all, the most 
protean of the arts. However fluctuating the 
arguments for renewing Greek tragedy and com- 
edy for the modern reader, and the modern 
audience, both past and present are probably 
best served by having a proper respect for both. 
(+ Renaissance, Translation; - Postcolonial 
Translation: Theory and Practice.) 
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J. MICHAEL WALTON 


Dramatic Meter 


Metrics is the study of poetic rhythm. In Ancient 
Greek meter, rhythm is defined quantitatively 
rather than in terms of stress; for this reason, 
+ syllable weight, the opposition between long 
(heavy) and short (light) + syllables, is the cen- 
tral feature in the system. + Metrics seeks to 
explain the prosodic and compositional prin- 
ciples which underlie the structure of any poetic 
text, and the greater or lesser degree to which 
rhythm is adapted to meaning in a text. In that 
sense, metrics is part of poetics (+ Poetic Lan- 
guage). [t is worth noting that from the very 
beginning, the various poetic genres of Greek tra- 
dition (epic, lyric, and dramatic) have formalized 
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the use of particular types of meter to an extraor- 
dinary degree (+ Epic Meter; + Lyric Meter), 
Greek meter forms a sort of continuum, with 
epic poetry on one end, with its use of recitative 
forms and traditional formulae, and lyric poetry 
on the other, with its complex meters and atten- 
tion to the voice of the poet. Drama, whether 
tragedy, comedy, or satiric play, employs a mix 
of recitative and lyric meters and adds a third 
form, parakatalogé ‘near-declamation’, a kind of 
recitative accompanied by flute music. 


1, METRICAL TYPES USED IN DRAMA 


A Greek tragedy, comedy, or satiric play usually 
consists of two clearly different types of text, 
one for the dialogue of the actors, the other 
for the singing of the chorus. The dialogue por- 
tions where actors are on stage are also called 
recitative, and the choral songs are sometimes 
referred to as choruses or lyrics. Dialogue usually 
maintains a more colloquial register of the lan- 
guage than the choral parts of a play. The major 
meters for dialogue are the iambic trimeter and 
the trochaic catalectic tetrameter, the latter 
usually employed in the parabasis in comedies. 
Anapaestic tetrameter is used in parakatalogé 
for chomises entering or leaving the orchestra 
(in the parodos and exodus). These meters are 
all kata métron, with a single rhythmic pattern 
throughout the line, and are opposed to lyric 
meters which mix rhythmic patterns within the 
stanza. When the chorus is singing and dancing 
(the two generally co-occur), a rich and complex 
variety of meters is employed, conferring to the 
lyrics a solemn and majestic feel. 


1a. lambic Trimeter 

The iambic trimeter of dialogue is traditionally 
based on an iambic - foot, shaped ~-, where ~ 
is a light (monomoraic, short) syllable and — is 
a heavy (bimoraic, long) syllable, In reality, the 
recurrent pattern is something like a pair of 
these feet, called an iambic metron x v= = ~~, x 
is two light syllables or one heavy. This complex 
pattern repeats three times per line (hence the 
trimeter), The second half of an iambic met- 
ron can thus appear as an iamb (~—) or a tri- 
brach (~~~), and the first half of an iambic 
metron can appear as an iamb (~—), a spondee 
(——), a tribrach (~~~), or a dactyl (-~~), Finally, 
the initial x (also called anceps, a ‘headless’ sylla- 
ble) sometimes appears as two light syllables, so 
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that the first half of an iamb can also be realized 
as an anapest (~~—) or a proceleusmatic (~~~~). 
The ~~ portions of the iambic metron are more 
commonly realized as heavy than as double-light 
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the further back in time one goes. No line of 
iambic trimeter has three =~ appearing as ~~ in 
Aeschylus (b. 525 BCE), and only two such lines 
occur in Sophocles (b. 496 BCE): 


—_ er —| 


1. ktenein émellon } patéra ton emén i ho dé thanon 


‘I was destined to kill i my father ! but he (lies) dead...’ (Soph. OT 967) 


~ »|- — —_ Ce 


2. apddos, hiknoimai s’, : apddos, hiketeuo, téknon 


‘give it back, [ beseech youi give it back, I beg you, child’ (Soph. Phil. 932) 


In Euripides (b. 480 BCE) we find many more 
~~ for =~, and the more recent the play, the 
larger the number. The iambic trimeter is usually 
divided by one or more > caesurae, positions in 
the line where word breaks must occur. Thus, 
the basic measuring unit in iambic trimeter 


s 
4 


does not seem to be the metron, but very often 
the two hemistichs deriving from the caesura, 
Here we have a peculiar case where caesurae 
(in the third foot every time, penthemim- 
eral) highlight the meaning (cf. Korzeniewski 
1968:18). 


~- | 


3. phanesetai dé : paisitois hautou xunon 


‘And he will be discovered / to be consorting with his own children, 


—-~ -| 


adelphos hautds } kai patér { kai hés éphu 


brother at once / and father } and from which he was bom 


|}~- ~-|- 


[: | 
. s 

* ~~ o ~~ 

s « 


gunaikds huids i kai posis : kai toa patros 


of that woman her son ? and husband : and of his tather 


hamosporés te! kai phoneis... 


both heir ! and murderer...’ (Soph. OT 457-46c) 


The caesura hardly ever divides a line of trimeter 
into equal halves, perhaps to avoid a monotonous 
symmetry (ars est celare artem). A third defining 
feature of the trimeter is Porson’s > bridge, a 
position in the line where word-end does not 
occur. Bridges are stricter than caesurae, i.e., 
more highly normativized. Porson (1817) showed 
that if the anceps syllable in the third metron 
is long, no word end can occur there, i.e., some 
word must ‘bridge’ (~) the two long syllables: 


— 
ee ee ee ee ee 


Comic trimeter is looser than tragic trimeter in 
all three respects: we find more ~~ for =~ than in 
tragedy, the caesura is sometimes missing from 
the entire second metron, as we see with the 
name Euripides below: 
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4. héte dé katélth' Euripides... 
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‘when then arrived Euripides...’ (Aristoph. Ran. 771) 


and Porson’s bridge is often violated (word-break after the first heavy of the last metron): 
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-|- -~-| 


5. espouddkosi } klaumath’ hémin gignetai 


‘while we were in haste ! we heard clamoring’ (Aristoph. Ran. 813) 


(examples from Raven 1962:31), The following shows how bizarre comic trimeter can be: 


* 


6. katdba katéba katdba katdba : katabésomai 


‘Down! Down! Down! Down! } I'll go down’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 979) 


ub, Trochaic Tetrameter 

Aristotle's Poetica 1449a already notes the metri- 
cal connection of trochaic meter to tragedy and 
comedy. Trochaic tetrameter is used in early 
tragedy (e.g., Aeschylus Ag. 1649-1673) and in 
the later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. In 
comedy, its catalectic form (catalectic = missing 
the last syllable) is very frequent, with regular 
diaeresis (word-break) after the fourth foot of 
the line. Realization of ~~ as ~», caesurae, and 
bridges follow similar patterns to those described 
for iambic trimeters, leading authors to treat tro- 
chaic catalectic (with final syllable missing) as 
iambic acephalic (with initial syllable missing). 


utc. Anapestic Tetrameter 

Anapests constitute a third type of recitative 
meter in drama. The basic foot is traditionally 
~~-, but they come in pairs (like iambs and tro- 
chees) and so the unit that repeats is the anapes- 
tic metron. Anapestic tetrameter has eight feet in 
four metra. The commonest form of these feet is 
actually the spondee — followed by the anapest 
~—, the dactyl —~~, and much less commonly 
the proceleusmatic -~~~. They tend to appear 
in standardized systems as complete dimeters 
(two metra, four feet) or as catalectic forms 
missing the final — or ~~, called paroemiacs (e.g., 
Aeschylus Supp. 1-39, Euripides Alc. 28-37). Ln 
comedy, however, the basic unit is the cata- 
lectic tetrameter, as found in agones (debates 
between characters) and parabases (addresses 
by the chorus alone on the stage, e.g., Acharnians 
626-635). 


id. Lyric Meters 

At the core of dramatic meter are the lyric cho- 
ruses, with their distinctive polyrhythmic char- 
acter, +fresponsion (strophe + antistrophe), 
and an outstanding musical and choreographic 
solemnity (although nowadays we have but very 
slight notions of it). The rhythmical variety and 
richness of this poetic form is shown by the use 
of aeolic verses (or choriambics) in their most 
conspicuous form of monometer and dimeter 
patterns: choriambic dimeter (—~~- —~~—), gly- 
conic (xx —~+— xx), its catalectic form pherecra- 
tean (xx —~~— —), the acephalic form telesillean 
(x —~-—~—), the very popular reizianum 
(x --~-x), and the dodrans (-~~— xx). Besides 
those meters belonging to the Aeolic tradition, 
the lyric choruses may resort to the so-called 
Ionic meters, especially in its dimeter version 
(~-—_-~— —), found mostly in Aeschylus (Pers. 
81—-86=87-92 + 93-100). In Sophocles they occur 
only twice (OT 483-512 and EL 823-848) and 
Euripides does not use them except in Bacch. 
370-385=386—401. Of a different kind is the doch- 
miac meter, actually a colarion (x —— x —x ——x—), 
realized through a great variety of patterns 
(thirty-two types), as any of its two long syllables 
can be resolved into two short ones. Having a 
special ethos or character reflecting their emotive 
instability, those dochmiacs are used in strongly 
pathetic passages as Kommoi (dirges sung by 
one of the chief characters alternating with the 
chorus), monodies (singing alone, as opposed to 
chorally) and amoibaian forms (lyric answering 
as in dialogue) (Med. 1271-1281=1282—-1292). Not 
only are these meters employed by Aeschylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides, they are found in aff of 
their preserved plays. Conversely, the dochmiac 
meter is rare in comedy (Nub. 1163 ff.), occurring 
most often in paratragic scenes. The poet can 
also employ recitative meters (dactyls, iambics, 
trochaics or anapests) in the lyrics, in which 
case they follow different patterns from those 
standardized for recitative forms. Lyric dactyls, 
iambics, and trochaics allow more prosodic free- 
dom than their corresponding recitative forms. 
For more on the metron composition in lyric, 
see + metron, 


2. PRINCIPLES OF STROPHIC 
COMPOSITION 


Lyric choruses, both in tragedy and in com- 
edy, present a highly regular structure: strophe, 
antistrophe and (on some occasions) epode or 
‘refrain’. Strophe and antistrophe must both 
observe a strictly metrical + responsion, ie., a 
matching number of lines with identical pat- 
terns of heavy and light syllables. Conversely, the 
epode has an astrophic character and no respon- 
sion. Throughout the attested history of Greek 
meter (tragic and comic), choruses in tragedy are 
propressively reduced, moving from the majestic 
and bombastic lyric songs of Aeschylus (with up 
to three or four consecutive strophic pairs), to 
the final plays of Euripides, where they seem to 
lose their original function. 


3. PERIODS AND PERIODOLOGY 


Two final significant concepts should be men- 
tioned here, namely period and periodology. The 
long process of manuscript transmission often 
leaves the shape and disposition of lines uncer- 
tain. Texts were frequently copied, paying no 
attention to metrical units, following external or 
even capricious criteria, In the 1gth c., however, 
some scholars put forward the concept of ‘peri- 
odology’ as a convenient way to describe a choral 
song structure and to enhance the understand- 
ing of the text. The period is a grouping of lines 
that constitutes an entity based on semantic and 
rhythmic criteria. Two or three of these periods 
combine to form a stanza. The end of a period 
may be identified in various ways: — hiatus at 
the end ofa colon, a brevis in langu (as suggesting 
pause), a catalectic pattern, or an anceps ending. 
Together with these, further evidence may be 
provided by changes in meter, punctuation, and 
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speakers. From such periodological analysis, one 
is usually able to establish two member strophic 
stanzas. In the first period of a stanza, a particu- 
lar thesis or plot may be introduced — often to 
be refuted in the second; or a particular issue 
may be raised, to be opposed in the second. This 
type of two-member structure is most frequently 
used in Aeschylus, proves rare in Sophocles, and 
abounds in Euripides, A triadic type flourishes 
in Sophocles (50 times over 99 cases) and also in 
Euripides. Structures with tour or more periods 
are a favorite of Euripides (e.¢., A 543-557=558- 
572 + 573-589). Periodological analysis has led to 
a better understanding of choral song in Greek 
meter. Choral song emerges as an articulated 
poetic structure, with a complex artistic archi- 
tecture that only metrics can give birth to. 
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ANTONIO GUZMAN 


Dual 


A trait of morphological conservatism of Ancient 
Greek can be seen in its inherited inflection of 
the dual number, which characterizes nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives and verbs, with different 
morphemes used in different stems. Yet this for- 
mal variety is strongly reduced by phenomena of 
syncretism and analogy. The first declension, for 
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example, shows the -a@ ending in the nom./acc. 
in analogy to the -d ending of thematic stems, 
while in Proto-Indo-European a-stems had a 
form *-d@-i in the dual (< *-eA,-i, cf. Ved. -e). Even 
athematic nominal stems, which in Ancient 
Greek have their own ending in the nom./acc. 
-e, have the same ending in the genitive and 
dative, -oin, as thematic stems. The analogical 
and syncretistic uses of the dual inflection hint 
at the decay of this number category from early 
(post-Mycenaean) Greek texts on. This is not 
surprising, given that in most IE languages the 
dual is either lost (as in Latin, Hittite, Classical 
Armenian, Albanian) or residual (as in Celtic, 
Genmanic, Baltic, Tocharian), with only Indo- 
Iranian and Old Church Slavonic showing regu- 
lar use. Yet what is remarkable in Ancient Greek 
is that we are able to follow the decay of the dual 
in space and time, and to identify some underly- 
ing principles in this process. 

According to Meillet (1922), the dual is better 
maintained in the dialects of Continental Greece 
(Attica, Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, Peloponnese) 
than in the dialects spoken on the islands and in 
the colonies (Ionia, Cyprus, Lesbos, Magna Grae- 
cia). In the Classical period, the dual is viable 
only in Attic. In the Koine and in New Testament 
Greek, the dual has virtually disappeared. This 
decay, however, is not unilinear. The dual in 
Homeric Greek, for example, is mostly retained 
in pronouns (Viti 2011:596), while in Classical 
Greek it is more common in nouns; in the earli- 
est Attic inscriptions (5th c. BCE), the dual forms 
of the first and second person pronouns have 
already been lost (Cuny 1906:81). 

This complicated path of change suggests that 
different factors may have been at work in the 
decay of the Greek dual. Such factors may be 
seen especially in Homeric Greek, where the use 
of the dual is very flexible. Although it is usually 
claimed that the distribution of the Homeric 
dual is inconsistent and mainly depends on 
metrical reasons (Cuny syo6:qy3), it has alsu 
been observed that dual and plural forms are 
often metrically equivalent (Chantraine 1953:25), 
which seems to indicate a choice of the poet. 

In Viti (2011), some syntactic and seman- 
tic principles underlying the Homeric use of 
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the dual are identified. Semantically, a plural 
is found instead of the expected dual when a 
binary referent is implicit in the meaning of 
the noun. This occurs with nuuns referring to 
body parts such as ‘hands’, ‘feet’ or ‘legs’ (/L 
3.330 knémidas mén prota peri kneméisin éthéke 
‘first he set the greaves about his legs’), as well 
as with kinship terms such as ‘parents’ (tokées). 
Non-inherently binary referents more frequently 
appear in the dual if they are human and salient 
in the context, while the plural is more common 
with nouns denoting animals and inanimate 
referents. Syntactically, the dual is replaced by 
the more generic plural after the binary charac- 
ter of the referents has been established, as in 
Il. 1.304-305 hés to g' antibioisi makhessaméné 
epéessin / anstétén, lisan d’ agoren para néusin 
Akhaién ‘so when the two had made an end of 
contending with violent words, they rose, and 
broke up the gathering beside the ships of the 
Achaeans’; here, a verb in the dual (anstetén) 
is followed by a verb in the plural (/usan). This 
is an instance of conjunction reduction, simi- 
larly to what has been observed by Kiparsky 
(1968) for tenses and moods in various early 
IE languages. Interestingly, similar principles of 
salience and of economy characterize the dual 
and other minor numbers (~ Number) in many 
non-IE languages such as Warekena or Oromo, 
as was shown by Corbett (2000:20ff,). Thus, the 
Homeric dual illustrates how data of spoken 
languages may shed light on residual structures 
in an ancient language. 
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CARLOTTA VITI 


Elean (and Olympia) 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Nota bene: Elean words are followed by ‘n°, which 
refers to the number of the corpus in Minon 2007, 
vol. I: n° i-2q are dated before 400 BCE; n° 25-35, 
from 400 to igo BCE; n° 36-71 are minor docu- 
ments from the Archaic until the Imperial period. 
The linguistic synthesis is based on the compre- 
hensive Elean grammar by Minon 2007, vol. II. 

Words are accented according to Attic accen- 
fuation in order to help identify them. 

The Elean area comprises the lower western 
foothills of the Arcadian mountains and the val- 
leys of the rivers Peneios and Alpheios with the 
alluvial plains they have formed. People who 
lived there, as farmers or horse breeders (Taita 
2007:26), were especially famous as the manag- 
ers of the Pan-Hellenic sanctuary of Olympia, an 
important economic outlet they often fought to 
keep under their control. 

The Elean vernacular belonged to the > Doric 
dialects, with which it shares basic characteris- 
tics, such as the retention of /a:/ and /ti/ and the 
athematic infinitive in -men, etc. (see Méndez 
Dosuna 2007:448). Throughout the second mil- 
{ennium BCE, the Doric group probably remained 
united in the north-western area of Greece (Mén- 
dez Dosuna 1980). Differentiation between Doric 
proper and + Northwest Greek must have taken 
place after the migration to the Peloponnese of 
part of the group, among whom must have been 
those who would become the Eleans (Méndez 
Dosuna 1985:309-3u1, 313-316). For literary tes- 
timonies on the aetiological myth of Actolians 
coming from north-western Greece and invad- 


ing Elis, see Minon 2007 I]:479. The dialect of the 
former settled people of Achaean origin, the so- 
called ‘Epeioi’, was thus reduced to the status of 
substrate. In the Archaic and Classical periods, 
successive victories over Pisatans and Triphylian 
communities (Taita 2007:57-60, 74-81) led to 
new accommodations: this explains linguistic 
inconsistencies in the decision the Eleans made 
about the citizens of perioecic Skillous, inscr. 
n° 22, e.g. the aspirated stop in pothelom[éndj, 
I, 10-01, vs. Elean + psilosis in potarmdxai[to], 
|. 5-6 (Minon 1998:192, n. 75). There are neverthe- 
less not enough clues to prove that a Triphylian 
sub-dialect existed (Striano 19g). There was thus 
an Elean written standard which can be consid- 
ered as quite homogeneous. It shows power- 
ful Elean millers asserting their control] over the 
Olympic sanctuary also by linguistic means. 
Our knowledge of the Elean vernacular comes 
mainly from inscriptional evidence. In addition, 
there is a small collection of Elean glosses in 
Hesychius’ Lexicon and a few others in Xeno- 
phon, Pausanias and a fragment of the poet Nica- 
nder (see Minon 2007 [1:538, 549-568). There are 
currently about seventy dialectal inscriptions 
published, not to mention abbreviated forms 
of the ethnic gen. pl. Walefon on coins, marks 
meaning ‘Zeus’ property’ (iard Dids) and archaiz- 
ing documents of the Roman period. Most of 
them are public texts such as treaties, proxenies, 
citizenship decrees, sacred laws and dedica- 
tions issued by the ‘Eleans’ themselves or by 
some other Elean communities and dating from 
between the second half of the 6th and the end 
of the qth c. BCE. Almost all of them were found 
in Olympia, where many were discovered at the 
end of the igth c. The site of ancient Elis and, not 
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far from the sanctuary, the modern towns of Pyr- 
gos, Krestena and Mazi have also provided a few 
isolated finds. Copies of three Elean decrees of 
the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE have been found outside 
of the Elean area: one in the Arcadian Alipheira, 
another in Cos, and the last in Corinth. 

The so-called ‘red’ alphabet which was in use 
until the end of the 5th c. is very similar to the 
Arcadian and Laconian ones: the only difference 
with the former is the three-stroked sigma (5) 
which is very rare in Arcadia; and with the lat- 
ter, the crescent-like gamma (©). The only psi 
attested in the local alphabet, n° 18, looks like a 
‘red’ xi closed at the top and at the bottom (3X). 


2. INTERDIALECTAL RELATIONS 


The exclusively Elean system of six long vowels 
(see below) attested as late as ca 200 BCE con- 
trasts with the five vowels of ‘strict Doric’ (e.g. 
+ Laconian, Messenian) and with the seven of 
‘mild Doric’ (e. g. East + Argolic) or Classical 
+ Attic and > TJonic. Thus, Elean represents a 
step on the way to the merging of primary and 
secondary long mid-vowels, since it merged only 
its two 0 vowels. The dialect, however, shares 
with Laconian the following features: subst. 
wratra ‘order’; overcomposed ep(i)-en-épd ‘pro- 
nounce’; adverb, superlative dsista (Att. dnkh- 
ista) analogically remodelled from comparative 
ds(s)on of dénkhi ‘near’; adverb. -in ending as in 
ustarin ‘later’ (Att. Austeron); + spirantization 
of *th and maybe = rhotacism. Specific to Elean 
and Locrian (> Northwest Greek) are: velariza- 
tion (and thus darkening of a > o) in the kothar- 
stem (Att. kathards ‘pure'), 3 pl. aor. -an ending 
in anéthean ‘they dedicated’ (Att. anéthesan), 
ai + optative (Att. edn + subjunctive) in the 
hypothetical protasis, wér(r)o ‘go into exile’ (Att. 
phetiga), tethmos (El. thethtmés/Locr. tetthmés) 
‘law, contract’ (Attic thesmds) and téleios ‘valid’ 
(Att. Adrios). Specific to Elean and the neigh- 
boring + Arcadian: neut. grdphos ‘writing’, El. 
kata-thuo beside Arc. ana-thud used with the 
meaning ‘worship’ (Minon 2007 II1:538—g9). Exclu- 
sive innovations in Elean developed once the 
Eleans settled in the Peloponnese. 


3, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
3.a. Phonology 


Elean vocalism is as original as its consonantism. 
Two features of the former are found together 
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only in this dialect. The first of them is exclusively 
Elean: inherited *é opens to [4:], as the following 
spellings show: negative ma/mé, 3 sing. optative 
sulaie/sulaia ‘strip off’, eie/éa ‘be’, 3 sing. sub- 
junctive ekpémpa ‘send out’ (Att. ekpémpé?), etc. 
The second one consists of a parallel opening of 
inherited short *e to [4] which happens before 
/r/ as in North-Western dialects (par beside Att. 
pert ‘around’, wdrgon ‘work’ beside Att. érgon), 
but also when secondary /e/ results from the 
shortening of inherited*é as in the participle 
katiaraion ‘curse’ (see Att. Aathiereto, deverba- 
tive from the substantive Aieretis ‘priest’ formed 
with the *-éw- suffix). The phoneme /4:/ and the 
[a|-variant of /e/ thus created are either spelled 
<E> (later<H> forthelong vowel) or<A>:thugdatér 
‘daughter’ beside patar ‘father’ and 3 sing. aor. 
opt. katiarauseie ‘curse’ beside pres. infinitive 
phugadetem ‘banish' (-m = -n). The system of 
long frontal vowels was overloaded because of 
the opening of inherited *@ which created /a:/ 
beside the secondary /e:/. As the short /a/ was 
sometimes darkened as the result of velarization 
(dat. sing. Aotharsi ‘purification’, gropheis ‘secre- 
tary’ beside grdphos ‘writing’), we can infer from 
the similarity of both short and long systems 
that the long /a:/ also tended to be articulated 
at the back, which helped to balance the whole. 

The vocalic system could beschematized asthe 
triangle below, inspired by the one Garcia Ramon 
(1991134) reconstructed for the long vowels: 


/i(:)/ /u(:)/ 
/e(:)/ 
/a(:)/ 
[a], /a:/ 
/a(s)/ 


Two specific Eleisms characterize the consonant 
system: on the one hand, what we call ‘zetacism’, 
a trend we observe in some inscriptions between 
ca 550 and 450 BCE, where “d is always spelled 
<Z>, as in n° 20: 2é particle ‘and’, neutr. pl. 
zikaia ‘fines’, zéka ‘ten’, dat. Zi ‘Zeus’, participle 
weizos ‘knowing’. As Méndez Dosuna conclu- 
sively argued (1991), + spirantization (/d/ > [8]) 
is the most likely explanation. This feature prob- 
ably characterized the language of those Elean 
speakers who came from Elis in the first half of 
the 6th c. to manage the sanctuary after their 
victory over the Pisatans (Minon 1998:205—206), 
before the trend was eventually stigmatized. The 
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other Eleism is > rhotacism, which in Elean is 
found only in final position. There,*s tended to 
be sonorized and sounded as the apico-alveolar 
/t/, as its <P> spelling shows: e.g. tis ‘someone’ 
spelled tir. In the most ancient dialectal texts, 
rhotacism is only found at the end of unstressed 
words, but it tended then to spread to the other 
categories as the Koine (+ Koine, Features of ) 
progressed, being used as an identity marker. 
Thus, *s is only spelled <P> in n° 34, ca 200 BCE: 
thedr, dpor, Damokrdtér, Agetoror, Tenédior, 
pepoliteukor, etc. If Laconian rhotacism, which 
is not attested before the 2nd c. CE (Brixhe 
1996:99), were ancient, this would be a notewor- 
thy isogloss. 
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Among other features, + psilosis (tiar[dn], 
n° 3, beside Att. td hierdn ‘the sanctuary’) and 
retention of initial digamma (wrdtra, wdrgon, 
weizos) aré not exclusive to Elean. After + labio- 
velars are eliminated, three stems have a com- 
mon Doric form: (1) dat. part. déloménoi ‘willing’, 
n° 30, beside Att. boulaméndi; (2) the priest name 
theokdlos, n° 9, with its denominative 3 sing. opt. 
theokoléoi, n° 6, beside Att. theopolein, from the 
root *k¥el- ‘revolve, be busy with’; (3) [pres/guté- 
rois < “pre(i)s-g’u ? ‘elders’, n° 18 (Lamberterie 
1990:§ 308—312) with a regular velar before u, as 
in Locrian, + Argolic> and + Cretan. 

The whole consonant system can be schema- 
tized as below: 


bilabials interdental apico- 


stops unvoiced /p/ 
/p*/ 
voiced [b/ 
nasals i /m/ 
continuants unvoiced /8/ 
voiced [3] 


palatals/velars labio-velar _ glottal 
alveolars approximant 
[t/ [k/ 
[k*/ 
/d/ /g/ 
in} (0) 
Is/ [h] 


Ir}, AM /w/ 


The inherited aspirated and sibilant consonants 
were so evanescent that at an early date there 
was a gap among the continuants which both 
the spirantization of *t” and the creation of a 
strong sibilant contributed to fill. The articula- 
tory strength of both the latter and the inherited 
*s in clusters was probably required to distin- 
guish /s/ from /8/, the articulations of which 
were very close. 

Spelling in public inscriptions, mostly conser- 
vative, was quite often lagging behind phonetic 
change. Thus in the sigmatic aorist, [h]/@ was 
spelled <> until the mid-4th c. BCE (katiarai- 
seie, n° 20, beside adealtohaie, phugadeianti, 
n° 30) and final *-s was not spelled systemati- 
cally <P> before this time. But the managers of 
Olympia also tried innovative spellings, such 
as <Z> for the sociolinguistic variant [5] (See 
above), then <ZZ> for the strong sibilant as in 
Arisstéas, n° 17, or theokolédssa, n° 54. In addi- 
tion, vowel sandhi (the result of > elision, + cra- 
sis, + apocope or > haplology) manifested itself 
in the shortening of kai, of the *to- stem (see 
tiar[6n] above), and of prefixes, prepositions and 
other + particles; among the ancient Greeks, all 


of these contributed to an impression of Elean as 
a rather barbaric language. 

The above table highlights how asymmetric 
the system was as far as the points of articulation 
of consonants are concerned: more phonemes 
are apicoalveolar, palatal or velar, while there 
are fewer in the front, the reverse of the vocalic 
system. 


3.b, Morphology 

Regarding nominal and pronominal morphol- 
ogy, endings in particular distinguish Elean from 
the other dialects, particularly for the o-stems 
where the dat. sing. is in -di, and the acc. pl. is 
either in -ds (also in + Arcadian) or in -ois (also 
in + Lesbian), with the result that the same vari- 
ation spreads in the dat. pl. The gen.-dat. dual 
has an exclusively Elean ending -oi-ois (made of 
dual -oi + dat. pl. -ois). In the masculine a@-stems 
some evidence survives (as in + Boeotian) of the 
asigmatic nom. sing., as in telestd ‘official’ beside 
wétas ‘private citizen’, n° 10. As everywhere, but 
in Elean already at the end of the 6th c., o- 
and d-stems tended to spread at the expense of 
consonant-stems. Thus, -phér was remodelled 
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in -phérds as in agalmatophoran ‘temple rob- 
ber’, n° 30, and, as in north-western dialects, 
dat. pl. in -oés competes with -essi to replace 
the inherited -si as in khrémdatois ‘wealth’, n° 5 
(see below), and phugddessi ‘banished’, n° 30 
(Garcia Ramon 1990:146). In *é@w-stems, once 
nom. sing. -éds (gr[o]phéas ‘secretary’, n° 15) 
was substituted for -evis and dat. pl. -és(s)i(n) 
(ethnic Mantinési, n° 22) for *-eisi(n), [4] prob- 
ably became paradigmatic and was so close to 
the /e/ of the s-stems that the two declensions 
almost merged. For the nom. pl. Zanes ‘statues of 
the god’ (Paus. 6.21.2) of the theonym Zeuis, */e:/ 
opening to [4:] is Elean, but the prototype is the 
Homeric Zén- stem. 

As for relatives, *jo- competes with “to-, as 
masc. nom. sing. dr, n° 20, beside fem. acc. pl. 
tair, n° 15, but the compounds are always in “jo-, 
as ortir, n° 6, fem. acc. sing. antina, masc. nom. 
pl. dsoi, n° 22 and opoétaroi, n° 14. Anaphoric 
(-- Anaphoric Processes) masc. acc. sing. auton 
early replaced the inherited reflexive *swe-, as 
dat. sing. wo<é>, n° 1, from which the new psi- 
lotic retlexive, as fem. gen. sing. autdr, n° 34, 
cannot be distinguished. 

In verbal morphology, the well-attested ath- 
ematic verb ‘to be’ has an imperative éstd, n° 
30, with the same long vowel as the infinitive 
émen, n° 28, both being used to express injunc- 
tions. Thematic verbs are mostly suffixed, as 
in déloménoi ‘willing’, n° 30 (<*g™el-so-) and 
perhaps the athematic opt. maito, n° 6 (indic. 
malomai < *mn-s-jo- ? seek’), inf. warren ‘go into 
exile’, n° 20, etc. The *-jo- suffix as in the part. 
pation ‘hitting’, n° 5 (see below) (< *paw-jo-), inf. 
(én ‘wish’, n° 16 (below) (< *wleH,-jo- or *wlH,-jo-) 
is often combined with the final (con)sonant 
of a denominative, as in the -eid (< *éw-jo-) 
verbs (opt. stathmeioi ‘camp’, n° 8, phugadeiém 
‘banish’, n° 30), and the -d/zo (< *dj, *g(™)/) 
verbs (opt. thdddoi ‘penalize’, n° 4). The so- 
called ‘verba vocalia’ (+ Contract Verbs) seem to 
have had a semi-athematic conjugation: so the- 
matic pertect tet/{/montai, imper. tetimdston ‘be 
evaluated’, n° 19, beside athem. opt. apeldbaita 
‘maltreat’, n° 5 (see below), them. part. zikaién 
‘judging’, n° 20, beside athem. opt. damosioia 
‘confiscate’, n° 30, vs. them. opt. en{e}béoi ‘come 
in’, n° 3 (deverb. embdo from aor. éban), beside 
athem. part. kadalemenoi ‘violating’, n° 10. 

Aorists of -mi-verbs in the indicative extended 
the -k- of the singular to the plural from the 
5th c., as in anéthékan 'they devoted’, n° 45, 
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beside archaic éthean ‘they made’, n° 16 (see 
below). Among the so-called ‘thematic’ aorists, 
énpoi, epénpoi, epenpéto, n° 20, only occur in 
Elean beside Lac. pres. ephenéponti ‘they pro- 
nounce’ (SEG 12.371.3). ‘Sigmatic’ aorists (+ Aor- 
ist Formation) are asigmatic from at least the 
mid-gth c. (see above), but -d/zo verbs have 
Dor. -xa, as in dual edikaxdtan ‘they both 
judged’, n° 15. They have optatives (+ Opta- 
tive) as potarméxailto] ‘come to an agreement’, 
n° 22, katiarauseie ‘curse’, n° 20: the -seie ending, 
attested neither in Arcadian nor in + Cypriot but 
old in Ionic and Attic, is noticeably Homeric, so 
that in Elean it can only have been borrowed. 
The imperative plural in -néén and -(n)-ston had 
two plural markers, as in Attic-Ionic. Athematic 
-- infinitives end in -men, thematic in -én, aor- 
ist in -saf and middle-passive in -stai or -s(s)ai 
(< *sttai), as in khreest{ai] ‘consult the oracle’, 
n° 6, and dékesai ‘receive’, n° 16 (see below). 
Except for ednta, n° 30, and kadalémendi (see 
above), ~ participles are as almost everywhere 
else, As for the secondary active endings, the 
third plural is -(a)n (< *-nt, with *-(s)- pt > *-(s)a 
remodelled in -(s)a-n) as in éthean ‘they made’, 
n° 16 (below), beside apégnon ‘they revised a 
decision’, n° 15, entkasan ‘they overcame’, n° 26. 
As an Elean feature, the 3 pl. opt. -an ending can 
be explained in this way: [El. 3 sing. ei-e/é-d : 3 pl. 
*ei-en => 3 pl. (sun)é-an] + [aor. 3 sing. katiarau- 
sei-e :3 pl. *katiarausei-an, cf. Minon 2007 I!:407] 
=> thematic 3 pl. -oi-en > -oi-an. 


3.c. Syntax 

I will here put emphasis on the most noteworthy 
of all the syntactic features, which concerns text 
linguistics (> Text Linguistics and Greek): 1 mean 
the almost exclusive use of the aptative in the 
most ancient legal texts (Minon 2001), The opta- 
tive was used in both clauses of the hypothetical 
systems vel sim. of penalty clauses (clauses of the 
type ‘ifx, then y penalty is to be applied’), which 
is exclusively Elean. The subjunctive only begins 
to be seen in subordinate clauses of public texts 
around the mid-gth c., under the influence of 
the Koine, see n° 30. Thus, in hypothetical or 
relative clauses the infraction of the law is not 
presented as if it was about to happen, as it does 
in almost all other dialects where the subjunc- 
tive is used, but as merely possible, which is part 
of an enunciative strategy. On the other hand, 
in the apodosis of penalty clauses, where obliga- 
tions (pay fines, go into exile) and prohibitions 
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(do not damage inscriptions, do not sell the 
personal estate of banished people) are stated, 
injunction is expressed in the most ancient texts 
by optative + Dor. modal ka (neg. awk), which 
indicated potentiality anywhere else. The use 
of the potential optative spread from protasis to 
apodosis because of their interdependence and 
the usual first position of the conditional clause 
(+ Conditionals). Structuration and cohesion of 
the system went before sense: the clause looks 
like a potential assertion, but the legislator actu- 
ally meant an injunction, as an indirect speech 
act: e.g. Minon, n° 20, 2-4 : ai zé meépitheian ta 
zikaia or mégiston télos ékhoi kai toi basildes, zéka 
mnais ka apotinoi wekastos (...) ‘if the highest 
magistrate and the kings did not inflict the pun- 
ishments, each (of them) would pay (meaning 
actually “shall pay”) ten minas’. This structure 
was pragmiatically so unsatisfactory because of 
its ambiguity that it was early replaced by jussive 
infinitive and imperative, which were in use in 
the communities the Eleans gradually subdued 
as everywhere else in the ancient Greek world. 
In addition, generic present prevails over aorist, 
as is expected in legal texts (Minon 2008). 


3.d. Lexicon 

Some lexemes are very rare and sometimes only 
known through Elean texts. Thus; A. The agent 
nouns dual katastdto, n° 22 (from katdstatos 
‘officer’, not Aatastdtés ‘restorer’), katakoo ‘ofh- 
cial witness’, n° 28, the priest names /aromdos 
and theokdlos, the old name of the Olympic 
umpire diaitater (Att. diaitetés), n° 5 (below) - 
replaced by Ellanodikas once Olympia became a 
Pan-Hellenic sanctuary — and the term mastréa 
for the ‘commission of inquiry’, n° 20, B, The 
compounds wisopréxeron and wisodamiorgon, 
referring to someone ‘who is given the same 
rights and duties as the proxenos and the dami- 
orgos’, n° 12, axidszlos ‘liable to seizure’, n° 22, 
gen. pl. prostizian ‘foremost’, n° 13. C. The verbs 
imdskoi ‘whip’, n° 20, benéoi ‘have sexual inter- 
course’ (Att. binéo as in kinéd ‘move'), n° 4, 
dindkoi ‘change’ (Att. dindazé), ibid., apowéléoi 
‘expel’ (Att. apeiloié), n° 9, adealtohaie ‘make 
disappear’ (Arc. dewaldsai, Dubois 1988:283), n° 
3a. Others were used in meanings which seem 
specific to Elean. So for katiaraié, n° 20, which 
is used in Elean meaning ‘curse’, while in Attic 
it means ‘sacrifice’; for wétas, n° 10, which is 
used with the meaning ‘private citizen’, while 
the Homeric pl. étai means ‘kinsmen’; and for 
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the verbal adj. kdthutos ‘devoted to worship’, 
which seems to compete with the middle par- 
ticiple /atreidémenos ‘for the service of (the god)’ 
to qualify the amount of a sacred fine. Note 
double preverbation in ap-e(1)-lobaito ‘maltreat’ 
(see infra, 1), ep-én-poi, ep-en-pétd ‘pronounce’, 
n° 20, and sun-al-iuoito ‘be together cleared of", 
n° 22, The frequent wratrd ‘order’ refers to the 
oral stage of law, before it was written and then 
called graphos. The old agent noun tefestd was 
already known as Myc. te-re-ta. 


4. ELEAN AND THE KOINE 


The Koine influence is recognizable in Elean 
inscriptions from the beginning of the 4th c., 
and even an Ionicism is noticeable already in 
an inscription dated from the second half of the 
5th c. (-ié-, accommodated as EL -ia, extended 
from sing. to dual in |Aatist]aiatan, n° 22), The 
Pan-Hellenic sanctuary of Olympia, particularly 
crowded at the time of the festival, was the best 
location for interdialectal contacts as well as for 
the vehicularization of the local dialect, which 
a strong sense of linguistic identity delayed. 
Alphabet change is the first sign of Ionic-Attic 
influence, before progressive standardization 
proceeded in the language (> Local Scripts). In 
this area, as in most others, the change was made 
between the end of the sth c. and the beginning 
of the qth c. It has almost been completed in 
the granting of Triphylian citizenship found in 
modern Mazi, n° 28 (first third of the 4th c.), 
the first public text in which the new spellings 
<H> and <Q> are used, but with mistakes in 
the use of the latter which indicate that it had 
only been introduced a short time before. His- 
torical and sociological factors can explain the 
process and its chronology. Paradoxically, the 
Peloponnesian war brought Greeks closer, mak- 
ing soldiers live together, whereas in the past 
meetings had mostly occurred by chance and 
between individuals attending religious and/or 
athletic festivals or conducting business, Thus 
in 420 BCE the Eleans became the allies of 
the Athenians, while membership of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League had previously prohibited 
such relationships, It is precisely around this 
time that the first letters of the new alphabet 
were introduced in Elean inscriptions. Athens’ 
prestige and the convenience of its reformed 
alphabet, in which there were different spellings 
for long and short mid-vowels (+ Adoption of 
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the Ionic Alphabet in Attica), could from that 
time on influence the Eleans. 

Within merely two centuries, the dialect grad- 
ually evolved in contact with the new common 
language before being marginalized and reduced 
to the rank of vernacular speech. The abbrevi- 
ated decision n° 2g seems to have already been 
written in a Doric Koina in which every specifi- 
cally Elean feature has been avoided (+ Forma- 
tion of Doric Koines). The Elean milers had a 
diglossic practice from the last third of the 4th 
c,, aS inscription n° 30 shows. ‘Ihe important 
ratio of ‘hyperkoineisms' and hybrids in this 
text proves that its writer still had the dialect 
as a first language. Diglossia brought about two 
opposing effects: because the writer was aware 
of the specificity of his dialect and of its identity 
value he tended to keep and even magnify the 
most salient features if they did not present an 
obstacle to understanding; conversely, because 
of the prestige of the new language, he adopted 
part of its syntax and lexicon, and was even stim- 
ulated to create new lexemes. Hybrids testify to 
a skillful compromise between the two trends: 
the Koine lexicon is adopted but is adjusted to 
Elean morphology and phonology. Phonemes 
and morphemes, particularly final morphemes, 
are indeed the best dialectal markers. This is the 
reason why they were in use for such a long time. 
However, it was so easy to dialectize texts for 
secretaries trained to consult the state archives 
that we have to look carefully at hypercorrec- 
tions, which in the texts of this period are the 
only indicators we have of the actual linguistic 
practice of each individual. In any case, it seems 
that Elean was mixed with the Koine sooner 
than with the neighboring dialects, the reason 
being that the managers of Pan-Hellenic Olym- 
pia were anxious to write in a vehicular as well 
as prestigious language (Minon 1997). 

In the proxeny decree in honor of Damocrates 
of Tenedos, n° 34 (ca 200 BCE), the language 
situation has changed. Since there are no more 
‘hyperkoineisms’ in it, the language of the secre- 
tary must have been the Koina. Style and phrase- 
ology are typical of the administrative Koine, 
but we have there a doricized form of it. Yet the 
desire of the benefactor city to make clear its 
identity motivated the dialectal make-up dis- 
cussed above. Yet it seems that at many times 
there was an exaggeration in dialectization since 
the resulting form is different from those that are 
already known in Elean. Two explanations could 
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be proposed: 1) The secretary did no longer know 
the dialect, or maintained a passive knowledge 
of it by reading the state archives; 2) between 
two competing variants, he deliberately chose 
the one that differed the most from the Koine. 
The numerous forms of this type, like pdler ‘city- 
state’, which is distinguished from Koine pdlis by 
two features, or subj. anatethdi ‘will dedicate’, 
with El. /a:/-suffix, the final -i of the Koine and a 
jussive use which does not seem to be Elean, and 
hybrids such as woikias émpasin remodelled to 
boikiar (Elean modernized) énktésin (lon.-Att.) 
(meaning 'the right to hold propertry’), prefigure 
the taste for the antique and the archaistic fash- 
ion that are characteristic of the Imperial period. 
This comparison could make us prefer the first 
explanation. The end of the use of the dialect as 
a written standard would have coincided with 
the end of the ard c., viz. with the end of the 
alliance with the Aetolians, and the entry of the 
Eleans into the Achaean League. 

The exclusive use of the optative in the pro- 
tasis, with extension to the apodosis, which is 
observed in the most ancient texts, is not unlike, 
and almost as systematic as, the use of pres- 
ent aspect; it is also comparable, beyond the 
field of syntax, to the gradual generalization of 
rhotacism or the original attempt to spell the 
spirantized outcome of *d with Z in some of 
these texts. These four features seem to reflect 
some political plan (> Attitudes to Language; 
+ Language Policies) which the legislator put 
into shape: he aimed at presenting the law as a 
single holistic statement, which confirmed the 
cohesion and identity of the state. Legal texts 
were so formalized that we have to suppose that 
the Eleans had from early on been aware of their 
linguistic identity, which is certainly connected 
with the Pan-Hellenic development of Olympia. 
In this public place, open to all Greeks, it was 
important for Eleans to create an administra- 
tive language unique enough to be immediately 
identified, but uot hermetic, since sacred laws 
had to be known and respected by everybody. 
It was a way for them to ascertain their rule 
over the sanctuary. It also proves that they had 
thought about law long before the Elean soph- 
ist Hippias. It should be remembered that law 
was written early in Elis and Olympia, as a legal 
inscription from ca 475 implies in which there 
is a reference to ‘the ancient written law’ (to 
grdphos tarkhaion). Pausanias (4.28.4) also tells 
us that Eleioi gar ta mén palaidtata eunométatoi 
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Peloponnésion ésan ‘the Eleans had from very old 
the best laws among the Peloponnesians'’. 


5. Two ANNOTATED TEXTS 


(For two others, see Colvin 2007: n° 58-59.) 

1. Olympia. Agonistic rule. Ca 525/500. Ebert, 
J. (in collab. with Siewert, P.). In Hillgruber, M., 
Jakobi, R. & Luppe, W. eds. Agonismata. Kleine 
philologische Schriften zur Literatur, Geschichte 
und Kultur der Antike, Stuttgart 1997:200—236; 
eid., OlBer 11, 1999:391—412, ph. (Dubois, L., REG 
113, 2000, Bull.: n° 349). Minon, S., JEDI: n° 5, 
pl. IV. Siewert, P-Taeuber, H., NIO: n° 2. 


'O 8 maAgota olte xa daxvdAov Eva 
Fayavo[—~ ote , KOA]- 
Bor maldv xo Oo Sartarep WAY Kath KEMaAdy 
[--————————Tol p}- 
lLAVTEpES EvotméovTat xal TOUTOL 
UMATYETEOY| TaAt-—----—---—--—- 

4 vrdAdvria xdipyév dEtdvecov ev xal toutot 
u[--- ot’ dvdpa FaActov xa] 
| tas cup<asytas ote yuvaixor al pév FetSoc 
varto| iv----- (oU xa)-— dv]- 
Soa Forelav xal tag cupoylas ode xoBaAd¢ 
OPY|—--—-—----- ] 
xa Sapyvas dtotivot ait’ deAdBaito E 


sEy[-————_-——-——] 

8 ox eddp{e}eor abv d' adotploig ypELatots ob 
xa Beal pd¢-—-——— no]- 
AEvol. vacat 


O dé palaista ovite ka ddkulon éna 
wagano|--oute--, kol}- 
ddoi patén ka o diaitater plan kata 
kephalan [-- toi m]- 
iantéres enoiséontai kai toutoi 
upaskhéséon|tai--] 

4 nt'olunpia k’ arkhen axidnikon en kai toutoi 
m{— out’ dndra Waleion ka] 
i tas sum<a>khias oute gunaika: ai men 
weidos napolin-- (oui ka) -- dn]- 
dra Waleion kai tas sumakhias oute kobdlos 
ORU[-] 
ka darkhnas apotinoi ait’ apelabaito é 
DET[-] 

8 sk’ edor{eféoi: sun d’ alotriois khrématois 
out ka thea[ros-- po]- 
lémoi. 


The wrestler would neither break any finger 
[nor...] (2) the umpire would punish hit- 
ting...except on the head...(3) those who 
defile will put down...and promise him... (4) 
(the athlete would...) the Olympic competi- 
tion and be the first to deserve to win even in 
that ... [neither a man of the Eleans (5) and their] 
allies, nor a woman; if he... knowingly unpun- 
ished...a man (6) of the Eleans and their allies, 
nor fraudulently...(7) he would pay... drach- 
mas, either if he mistreated or...(8) would lend 
(?); with the money of another one a thearos 
would not... war. 

1 palaistd without final -s : see above. ddkulon: 
as Cyr. drkos beside drktos (Dobias 2000:61), and 
cf. Boeot. dakkulios (Roller 1989, 3, n° 87B.5). 
wagano[n poioi] from (w)dganos ‘broken’, cf. 
Sophocles, Fr. 198b (TrGF 4 Radt) and Thes- 
pies, qth c. BCE (BCH 38, 1962:50, |. 18-19), 
or wagano[i] from *wagandd or *wagdno. 
2, diaitatér, as in archaic unpubl. Bizgi & 6901, 
vs. Att. diaitétés: see above. 2-3 [mJiantéres: ct. 
midntés, EM 785.37 and miaino. 3 enoiséontai, 
upaskhéséon{tai]: Doric futures, the only Elean 
examples of injunctive ones. At the end of the 
line exeié ka or exéstd— must be missing. 4—5 [out’ 
andra Waletonka]i tds sum<a>khias oute gunatka, 
cf. |. 6: for a political and historical commentary, 
see /ED II:478-485. 6 kobalos: cf. Dor. pejorative 
kébalos ‘rascal’ (Ar. Equ. 450) from the original 
sense ‘porter’, and about money, kobdalikds ‘dirty’ 
(Timocr. Fr. 727.6 Page). 7-8 On assimilations 
in darkhnds, apel(l)dbaito and ed(d)dr{e}éoi, see 
IED 11:355, 364. For double preverbation, see 
above. 

z. Olympia. Elean citizenship and thearo- 
dokia. Ca 475/450. Taita, J., Dike 4, 2001: 39-85. 
Siewert, P., in Kyrieleis, H. eds. Olympia 1875- 
2000. 125 Jahre Deutsche Ausgrabungen. Inter- 
nationales Symposium, Berlin 2000, Mainz 
2002:359-370. Minon, S., IED I: n° 16, pl. XIII b. 
Siewert, P.-Taeuber, H., N/O: n° 5A. 


Tot FaAetor A@avadav xal Folvova teav xabto 
Kamoyevetav Fadeld: xev muddy 

evinev dmotav AEv, xal tap emtFouxlac tép Ev 
Unaptat x<e>v EvBolat xov- 

avev xal tov Ge<a>plav déxega, TAP.EOLIZKPO 
emt towtcov ‘Ada- 

vadav xal Kuevoia. ’O 8 mivag dyadpya 6 Atéc. 
vacat 
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Tot Waletoi Athanddan kai Wrinona éthean 
kauto kapogéneian Walei6: ken phulan 

enimen opoian lén, kai tar epiwoikias tar en Spar- 
tai k<e>n Euboiai koin- 

anén kai tan the<a>rian dékesai TAR. EOLISKRO 
epi tamison Atha- 

nddan kai Kiktusia. O dé pinax dgalma té Dios. 
vacat 


The Eleans have made Elean Athanadas and 
Wrinon, themselves and their descendants. They 
shal] enter the tribe of their choice, join those 
who settled in Sparta and in Euboia and wel- 
come thearoi... Athanadas... half also Kikysion. 
This tablet is an offering to Zeus. 

1 Wrindna: not from hris (“srw-i-m-), but from 
(w)rinds ‘skin, leather’, Myc. wirino, Hsch. grinos: 
dérma. éthean (with -an taken from the s-aorist) 
replaced éthen, cf. apégnon, n° 15.5. Hapax apo- 
géneia beside apdgonoi and El. génos, gened. 
2 opoian lén: cf. ep’ opota lot damiorgia, n° y.6. On 
modal attraction, see JED II:470-471. 3 dékesat 
as dia[iJrésai, n° 8.2. Athanadas should have got 
either half Kikysia, or half another piece of land 
and the one of K. 4 Kihisia: cf. Strabon VIII 3.31 et 
32. dgalma (t6) Dids as in the beginning of n° 15. 
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SOPHTE MINON 


Elegy, Diction of 
i. INTRODUCTION 


In the Classical Age, the Greek language had no 
single common standard (like the Hellenistic 
Koine (+ Koine, Features of; + Koine, Origins 
of)). The Greek-speaking world was still divided 
into numerous autonomous city states, each of 
which had its own particular dialect (— Dialects, 
Classification of) and its own particular alphabet 
(+ Local Scripts). For literary purposes, how- 
ever, certain dialects, or dialect mixtures, were 
accepted as the proper vehicles for the vari- 
ous poetic genres, such as — Ionic for the Epic 
(+ Epic Diction) and the Elegy, or + Doric for the 
Choral Lyric (+ Choral Poetry, Diction of). Thus, 
regardless of his own provenience, a Greek poet 
would automatically switch into those literary 
dialects when composing and delivering his or 
her poetry. 

The Greek poetic genres (+ Poetic Language) 
are defined primarily by their metric form 
(+ Metrics; > Metron). Thus, elegy is character- 
ized by the elegiac couplet, i.e., the combination 
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of a dactylic hexameter and a dactylic pentam- 
eter. The couplet may, in principle, be repeated 
infinitely, but Archaic and Classical elegiac 
poems tend to be organized in shorter units 
of five couplets (Faraone 2008). The metrical 
form of elegy is closely related to that of epic 
poetry (+ Epic Meter). The hexameter, which is 
sometimes referred to in Antiquity as the ‘heroic 
meter’ (hérdios), is the meter of the Greek epic 
(for the elegiac hexameter, see Barnes 1995). 
The pentameter, on the other hand, is in fact a 
half hexameter (hémiepés) repeated twice, thus 
giving a rounded impression of the couplet as 
such — or, potentially, adding a flair of playful- 
ness to it. The partially identical form of these 
two genres facilitates a close similarity in dic- 
tion and phrasing. Consequently, the formulas, 
which are an essential part of Archaic epic, are 
immediately applicable in elegy as well, even 
though their function was different; other “for- 
mulas”, or stock phrases, are limited to elegy 
(Giannini 1973). 


2. GREEK ELEGY 


The word elegy itself has led to speculations 
about the origin of the genre: The word elegeion 
‘elegiac couplet’ is derived from élegos ‘mourn- 
ing song’. Archaic and Classical elegy, as known 
to us, is not primarily concerned with mourning, 
nor are dirges primarily composed in the ele- 
giac meter (Bowie 1986). However, ancient liter- 
ary sources attest to a Peloponnesian tradition 
of threnodic elegy associated with the obscure 
names of Polymnestus, Echembrotus, and Sac- 
cadas (Nobili 2011). A more manifest example is 
the funerary epigram (— Epigram, Diction of), 
which is often, and increasingly so, composed in 
the elegiac couplet. At any rate, the primary con- 
text of the elegy known to us was the symposium 
(Bartol 1993:45-6o; Aloni and lanucci 2007:67- 
yo). Accordingly, wine, love, and politics are 
the favorite topics of the poems of Archilochus, 
Mimnermus, and Theognis. Elegy often has a 
clear (but not necessarily authentic) first-person 
voice, unlike the heroic epic, but similar to iam- 
bic poetry (+ Iambic Poetry, Diction of). Poets 
like Archilochus and Solon are attributed with 
both elegiac and iambic poems, and the context 
of performance was probably the same, viz. the 
symposium. [In their transmitted form, these two 
genres show a similar linguistic form as well 


(West 1974:77-117). 
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Any evaluation of the linguistic form of Greek 
elegy must take into consideration the incom- 
plete and fragmentary nature of the texts. Most 
Greek literature was lost during the bottleneck 
of the early Middle Ages. The amount of ancient 
literature was immense, and Byzantine scholars 
(+ Byzantine Phase and Reception of Ancient 
Greek, the) could only afford to transcribe a 
small fraction. Thus, Archaic elegy was repre- 
sented by an anthology of short poems ascribed 
to Theognis. The other elegiac poets are known 
to us only in the form of quotations in later 
Greek authors. Furthermore, the texts which we 
do have at our disposal do not necessarily reflect 
the original composition of the poets themselves. 
Not only have the written texts been subject to 
more than a millennium of continuous copying, 
but before the emergence of authoritative col- 
lections, perhaps not until the Hellenistic Age, 
the poems were distributed orally. Each perfor- 
mance of the single poems would imply, at the 
same time, a potential re-composition of the 
text and consequently also an adjustment of 
the linguistic form according to the prevailing 
standard of the time. As it is, we do not know 
whether the later collectors of the Archaic ele- 
giac poetry had access to written texts going 
back to the authors themselves, or they had to 
rely exclusively on the disparate oral transmis- 
sion (+ Orality and Literacy), The Theognidean 
corpus gives an impression of the textual insta- 
bility (Selle 2008:96-227): 60 lines are dupli- 
cates which occur twice with minor alterations; 
it is in most cases impossible to say which ver- 
sion is older. Furthermore, 41 lines are quoted 
under the name of other poets, especially Solon. 
These repetitions have been explained either as 
Theognis' quotations of those poets or by some 
kind of error of transmission. They are, however, 
accounted for more adequately as a result of the 
oral transmission of the single poems. 


2.a. The Linguistic Features of Elegy 

The transmitted form of the elegiac poems is 
primarily Ionic. The most pervasive feature is 
long é instead of original a, and (monosyllabic) 
-e0, -eon in the + genitive of the a-stem nouns. 
Ionic is, however, not uniform as regards these 
two dialect features: W.lonic, including > Attic, 
has retained @ after 7, i, and e (+ Attic Rever- 
sion), and shows -ou, -on in the genitive. Our 
manuscripts have the E.lonic variants in most 
cases. Yet, since none of these differences affect 
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the meter, one cannot tell which pronunciation 
was intended by the poets themselves. Solon 
performed his poetry for an Attic audience, but 
the quotations have E. Ion. é in the majority of 
the manuscript tradition, most consistently so 
in the first declension nouns (+ Declension/ 
Conjugation (k/isis), Ancient Theories of). The 
question is, however, whether occasional exam- 
ples of @ (like 4.34 W. trakhéa, 5.6 W. edas) attest 
to the original pronunciation of the author or 
rather an inconsistent secondary tradition under 
the influence of Attic or Koine. 

In Euripides’ tragedy Andromache, the pro- 
tagonist sings a piece of elegiac dirge (lines 103- 
116). The manuscripts write @ in most instances 
not only after r, e, i, as in Attic, but in all con- 
texts, as in Doric (e.g. Heléndn, takomai). This 
is a normal practice in the lyrics of drama, but 
it may, at the same time, bear testimony to a 
Doric tradition of elegiac threnody. In Attica, a 
few verse inscriptions have Dor. a as well (e.g, 
CEG 4 Aipp]osinali!/), which may be seen as a 
concession to a W.Gk poetic tradition. The verse 
inscriptions generally reflect the pronunciation 
of the vernacular as far as it is possible without 
distorting the meter (Mickey 1981). Thus, the 
distribution of @ and é conforms to that found in 
other local inscriptions, and initial w- is written 
all over the mainland (except Attica). Whereas 
an Ionic scribe writes hekébdloi (a common epi- 
thet of Apollo), the Doric and + Boeotian verse 
inscriptions normally have wekabdlai. This prac- 
tice continues well into the Classical Age, at 
which time Ionic or Koine orthography becomes 
increasingly more widespread. This is possibly 
an indication of a growing literacy on behalf 
of the communities, which were now accus- 
tomed to reading epic poetry written in that 
orthography. 

Few scholars would, however, suggest that 
Archaic poets from the mainland, like the Spar- 
tan Tyrtaeus or the Megaraean Theognis, per- 
formed their poetry in the vernacular rather 
than Ionic. Given the lack of direct evidence, 
one cannot exclude that the poets, and their 
followers, made some concessions to the local 
phonology, at least in trivial matters such as the 
quality of vowels (e.g. W.Gk. @ ~ E.Gk. é) or con- 
sonants (e.g. W.Gk. ti ~ E.Gk. si). Yet, since meter 
in Greek poetry was a matter of syllable count 
and length (+ Syllables; + Syllable Weight), the 
transposition of a poetic text from one dialect 
to another would potentially distort the metri- 
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cal structure of the verse. Whereas Attic-Ionic 
had lost initial w- (digamma), the W.Gk. dialects 
have retained this sound. Even though the epic 
language is primarily Ionic, w- continues to pro- 
duce a metrical effect, especially in traditional 
formulas, lengthening a preceding short syllable 
(“position”) or leaving a final vowel unelided 
(+ Elision) or unshortened (- Hiatus). The ele- 
giac poets, however, ignore initial w- in most 
instances; the examples of its effect may be 
explained as epicisms or simply metrical con- 
venientce, e.g. Sol. fr. 13.21 W. kala (w)érga, Sim. 
fr, 20.9 W. oudé (w)isasin. The statistics do not 
suggest that W.Gk. poets treated initial w- dif- 
ferently from Ionic poets. It is not possible to 
restore w- without rewriting the text altogether, 
e.g. Tyrt. fr. 1.7 W. poludaknidu [w]erg’, Then. 
598 mallén [w]ésasi. Thus, as regards this particu- 
lar dialect feature, their language is unambigu- 
ously East Greek. 

Greek poetic diction also had alternative vari- 
ants of certain morphemes at its disposal: In the 
~ dative, we meet E.Gk. -éisi(n) (-aisi(n)), -oisi(n) 
as well as W.Gk. -ais, -ois, and in the genitive 
archaic -do, -aon, -oio as well as regular -ed (-a), 
-eon (-ar), -ou. Both the long and short variants 
are common in all Archaic and Classical poetry, 
regardless of the provenience of the author, but 
the short variants are much more frequent in 
both elegy and lyric poetry than in epic. Likewise 
the + augment, which is in prose a mandatory 
prefix of the preterit, is optional in the poetic 
language. The meter demands the augment in 
ca 25% of the preterits found in Homer, but in ca 
50% of the cases found in elegy and lyric poetry. 
Even though the poet might be led by metri- 
cal convenience in each single case, the omis- 
sion or retention of the augment is at the same 
time an indication of the register of the text as 
such, Similarly, + crasis, which is employed only 
occasionally in Homer, occurs quite regularly 
in both elegy and lyric poetry (— Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of), e.g. Sol. 13.37 W. kAdstis = kal héstis. 
Significantly, it is even more ordinary in iambic 
poetry; it was seemingly a feature of the spoken 
language, which was less suitable for elevated 
poetry (West 1974:85-87). 

The diction of elegy may be described as a 
mild variant of the epic language. It has most of 
the elevated variants found here, but ina thinner 
mixture, and it lacks some of the most extrava- 
gant archaisms, such as the diectasis (resolu- 
tion of contracted vowels (> Contraction)). The 
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transmitted surface phonetics is that of the lonic 
dialect, including ex for eo, but we do not find 
some of the more parochial features of Ionic, 
like + psilosis or & for p in the interrogative (both 
attested in iambic poetry). There are a few vari- 
ants unknown to Homeric Greek, such as the ath- 
ematic infinitive (> Infinitives (Morphology of)) 
in -n, e.g. Then. 286 tithein = -einai, or the short 
~+ accusative plural, e.g. Tyrt. 4.5 W. démotds = 
-as (which may be ascribed to a poetic tradition 
independent of Homer, cf. Pavese 1972:35~-39). 
To sum up, the language of Archaic and Classical 
elegy is not so much an isolated idiom, the basis 
of which can be identified with a single regional 
dialect. It is rather a subvariety of a Panhel- 
lenic poetic language, of which the epic tradition 
associated with the name of Homer is the most 
authoritative example. 
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GEORGE HINGE 


Elision 


Elision (Lat. elisi6, Gr. ékthlipsis, from ekthlibo 
‘squeeze out’) is the complete elimination of a 
vowel followed by another vowel. With — crasis 
(or > contraction) and > aphaeresis, it is one of 
the strategies to eliminate vowel hiatus. 

In Ancient Greek elision occurs in the domain 
of composition (+ compound nouns) and word- 
juncture: 
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epdgo ‘lead on' = epi + dg, ep’ omén ‘over the 
shoulders’ = epi + Omén 

phildnthropos ‘loving mankind (masc./fern.)’ 
< philo- + dnthrdpos, phil’ Apollon 
‘dear Apollo (voc.)’ = phile + Apollon 


Normally, only short vowels are elided. In the 
case of the +diphthongs -ef and -ai — glide- 
lenition precedes elision: Ion. kai okto ‘and eight’ 
[kajokt:/ > /kaoktd:/ > k' okté /kokt3:/. Elision 
of a long vowel is exceptional: El. t’iardé = £6 iard 
‘the temple (gen.)’. Since in Doric the modal 
~ particle ka is systematically elided, kh’ hélomes 
‘we would take’, it is believed that a variant with 
a short a existed (see discussion in Molinos 
Tejada 1992). 

The process typically applies to grammatical 
words in both verse and prose: 


a. Prepositions: di‘ofkon = did oikon ‘through 
the house’, ant’ arguriou = anti arguriou ‘instead 
of money’, hup’ dillon = hupé allon ‘by others’, 
dphodos = apo hodos ‘departure’. In Att.-Ion. peri 
‘around’ is not elided except in compounds before 
i (perién = periion ‘go around (ptc. masc.)’) and 
exceptionally before the ~ augment (perébafon 
= periébalon ‘they put around (aor.)’, Aesch. Ag. 
1147). The expected outcome is, however, found 
elsewhere: per’ autds ‘about (the ax) itself (fem.)’ 
(Pind. Pyth. 4.265), Cypr. per’ Edalion ‘around 
Idalion’. Elision of u is limited to the preposition 
apu ‘from’ (= apo): Myc. a-pe-do-ke /apédoke/ vs. 
augmentless a-pu-do-ke /apiddke/ ‘(s)he gave 
back’. Monosyllabic pré ‘before’ is never elided 
(proedria ‘first seat’, proairéomai ‘choose’), but 
+ Crasis may occur. 

b. + Pronouns: m’anéthéke = me anéthéke 
‘(s)he dedicated me’, toat’ épraxe = toto épraxe 
‘(s)he made that’. The article is seldom elided, 
but cf. El, t’iaroi = toi iarof ‘the temple (dat.)’. 

c. + Numerals: El. mi’ eié = mia eié ‘let it be 
one (fem.)’, Epid. pént’ obolén = pénte obalén ‘five 
obols (gen.)’. 

d. + Adverbs, > particles and > conjunctions: 
mdlist’dn = mdlista dn ‘above all’, El. toi’ ntadt’ 
egram(m)énoi = toi entatita egram(m)énoi ‘the 
(men) inscribed here’, d’ esti = de esti ‘and it is’, 
hétan = héte dn ‘when’. Copulative kai ‘and’ is 
sometimes elided (with crasis occurring more 
often): Cret. k’ érsenos = kal érsenos ‘and male’, 
Arc. k’ euorkénti = kai euorkénti ‘and swearing 
truly (dat. sg.)’. 
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In the manuscript tradition elision in lexical 
words at word-juncture is confined to poetry: 
poikildthron’ athdnat’ Aphrodita = poikiléthrone 
athdnate Aphrodita ‘immortal Aphrodite of 
the shimmering throne’ (Sappho fr. 1 Voigt). 
Although this may suggest that elision outside 
grammatical words was a poetic characteristic, 
the phenomenon was in fact a recurring feature 
of connected speech at phrase-level, as shown 
by archaic inscriptions in prose: édok’ hoiguptios 
= édoke ho Aiguptios ‘the Aegyptian (king) gave 
(it)’ (Priene, VII c. BCE), antimékhanat’ emoi = 
antimekhanatai emoi ‘he contrives against me’ 
(North Black Sea, ca. 450 BCE), The preference 
for writing words in their citation-fornn, disre- 
garding sandhi phenomena, explains the overall 
avoidance of elision in prose. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by unexpected scripiio plena in prepo- 
sitional phrases in inscriptions and manuscripts 
(Att. epi hieréés ‘in the time of the priest’) and 
in verse inscriptions where elision is required 
by the meter (mndma huiéos for mndm' huiéos 
‘monument of the son’, Methana, 600 BCE?). 
In any event, elision was overgeneralized in 
Greek poetry and it was even allowed before a 
major pause or a change of speaker in drama: 
[Oréstés] all’ hérph’. [Aigisthos| huphégou 
‘|Orestes| Lead the way. [Aegisthus] You go first.’ 
(Soph. El. 1502). 

Too short an articulation, instead of com- 
plete deletion, has been posited for the elided 
vowel; this claim is problematic, however. First 
of all, Euripides's galén’ horé = galéna hord ‘| see 
calm water (Or. 279) with elision was report- 
edly mispronounced by an actor as galén hora 
'I see a weasel’ (cf. Aristoph. Rar. 304). Moreover, 
Porson's Law (- Metrical Laws) is not broken by 
elision: ekhérds’ Helldda ‘(Priam's land) devas- 
tated Greece’ (Eur. Cyc. 304) . In both cases, an 
articulatory continuum between the two words 
is required. 

Elision can fail to apply for various reasons. 
The effect of a lost digamina (/w/) explains the 
lack of elision in compounds like West Locrian 
kataoikia ‘colony’, and also the hiatus in epic 
word-junctures like Hom. hekatébelétao anaktos 
‘the far-darting lord (gen.)’. Hom. antidneira ‘a 
match for men’ escapes elision since **antdneira 
would not fit in the hexameter. Finally, some 
instances remain unexplained, e.g. epiorkos 
‘sworn falsely’ (masc./fem.). 

If an accented vowel is elided, the + accent 
retracts: poll’ eidan = polla eidon ‘they saw many 
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things’. But an elided + clitic loses its ortho- 
graphic accent: ap’ orén = apo orén ‘from the 
mountains’. + Aspiration does not preclude eli- 
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sion: aph’ hou = apo hou ‘from that moment’. 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Epanalepsis 


Epanalepsis is a rhetorical device characterized 
by the repetition, for the sake of emphasis, of a 
word or group of words at the beginning of suc- 
cessive clauses. The term is taken from the Greek 
epandlépsis, which means ‘taking up again, 
resumption, repetition’. The term can be consid- 
ered synonymous with anaphora (from the Greek 
anaphora ‘carrying back’) and epanaphora. 

Examples of this rhetorical figure can be 
found throughout the corpus, in both poetry 
and prose, from the Homeric poems (dated to 
the 8th century BCE) to the prose of Herodo- 
tus and the language of the New Testament, 
but it seems to come into its own in the highly 
polished rhetorical works of the Attic orators: 
Lysias, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and others 
(4th century BCE). It can also occur in modern 
texts; in these cases some instances, such as 
those in the works of Shakespeare and Byron, or 
in Churchill’s speeches (to cite a more modem 
example), are no doubt conscious imitations of 
Classical Attic style. 

According to Smyth's grammar, epanalepsis 
and epanaphora are both synonyms for ana- 
phora, which he defines as “the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive clauses” (although some- 
times more than one word may be repeated, cf. 
Xen. An. 3.4.45). Many of the terms that describe 
repetition for rhetorical effect overlap: epana- 
lepsis, for example, may also be thought of as a 
combination of anaphora and epistrophe (and 
yet another term, symploke, describes that par- 
ticular phenomenon), Further, chiastic repeti- 
tion may also be characterized as ‘nested double 
epanalepsis’. 
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Figures of speech involving repetition such as 
epanalepsis and anaphora are used to rouse the 
emotions. Denniston (1952:84) notes that ana- 
phora “is one of those natural devices of style 
which are [...] used in poetry”. He goes on to 
note that “it is commonest in those writers who 
aim at vividness, force, and pathos: rarest in those 
who suppress the emotions”. Thus, he finds many 
examples of anaphora in Lysias, Demosthenes, 
Plato, and Xenophon, but few in Thucydides and 
Isocrates. Some instances of repetition are not 
considered anaphoric, as they may be necessary 
elements of the text (the repetition of numbers, 
for example). Anaphora is, rather, an instance of 
purposeful repetition wherein “a concept apply- 
ing to two (or more) other concepts, is distributed 
over both” (Denniston 1952:84). An exact cor- 
respondence (either formal or logical) between 
clauses is not necessary in order for them to be con- 
sidered anaphoric (cf. Lys. 19.62). Instances of ana- 
phora with polloi ‘many’ are not, strictly speaking, 
purely anaphoric (cf. Lys. Against Eratosthenes 21) 
(+ Figures (skhémata), Ancient Theories of ). 
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VALERIE HANNON SMITHERMAN 


Epenthesis 


Epenthesis is a cover term for the insertion ot any 
vocalic or consonantal sound. Since vowel epen- 
thesis is further known as > anaptyxis, epenthe- 
sis can be restrictively used to refer to just the 
intrusion of a stop in a consonant cluster: cf. Lat. 
fumerum > *homro > Spanish hombro ‘shoulder’. 
According to the Syllable Contact Law, at a syl- 
lable boundary a coda should be more sonorant 
than the following onset (Vennemann 1988). 
Therefore, the [b] in Aoméro ([m.b}) is intro- 
duced to improve the syllable contact [m.r] of 
*homro. According to Ohala (1997), however, 
epenthetic stops are ‘emergent’ sounds originat- 
ing in an overlap of the phonetic gestures of two 
consonants in contact, which produces a transi- 
tional closing burst (see also Recasens 2011). 

Prehistorically, an epenthetic voiced stop 
emerged in Ancient Greek in the following 
clusters: 
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mr: *gmrés > *gamrés > gambros ‘sister's hus- 
band’, *n-myto- > “amroto- > admbrotos 
‘immortal (masc./fem.)’, *med*j-Hehjmr- > 
“mes-amrio-> mesembrios ‘of the middle of 
the day (masc.)’, 

ml: *me-m[h3- > *memla- > mémbloka ‘come 
(perf.)’ (cf. Lat. similare > “simlar > French 
sembler 'seem’). 

nr: *hgnr-6s > “anrds > androés ‘man (gen. sg.)’ (cf. 
Lat. cinerem > *cinre > French cendre ‘ash’). 


Epenthesis precedes word-initial nasal-loss in 
the clusters *mr and “ml (no examples of *nr 
occur): 


mr-: *mrt6- > *mroté- > *mbrotd- > brotés ‘mortal 
man’, *niyg*u- > *mrakhu- > *mbrak'i- > bra- 
khiis ‘short (masc.)’. 

ml-: mlhs-sk- > *mlosk- > *mblosk- > bloska 
‘come’ 


The development *-nr- > -ndr- is earlier than 
*mr- > -mbr-, as shown by Mycenaean (-+ Myce- 
naean Script and Language): 


-nr-: a-di-ri-ja-pi /andrijamphi/ ‘figurines (instr. 
pl.)’, p.n. a-di-ri-jo /Andrijos/, p.n. a-re-ka-sa- 
da-ra /Aleksandra/. 

-mr-: o-mi-ri-jo-i [Omrijoihi/ 'the Westerns (dat. 
pl.)’ (cf. later Ombrios) or ‘the Inmortals (dat. 
pl)’ (if from *p-mrijo-, see Vine 1998:35), p-n. 
i-mi-ri-jo /\mrijos/ (cf. later /mbros). 


Absence of epenthesis in Thess. p.n. Philémrotos, 
p.n. Mrokho (cf. Att.-lon. brakhus, Aeolic brokhis 
‘short (masc.)’), Achaean p.n. Kledmrotos, Meg. 
p.n. Sémrotidas, Cor. p.n. Omrigos (with go = ko) 
may also attest to the late chronology of *mr > 
-mbr-. Sporadic spellings like Att. p.n. Anromakhé 
for Andromakhe show reduction of the triconso- 
nantic cluster -ndr- rather than an archaism. 

The development -mr- > -mér- is also found 
in late adaptations of [lebrew names: Ambram 
= Amram, Mambré = Mamre, Zamor(e)i = Zimri. 
Furthermore, a new sort of epenthesis is found 
in the clusters ms and sr: Sampson = Sm&wn (cf. 
Thom + son > Eng. Thompson), Istraél = Yisra’el, 
Esdras = Ezra (cf. Lat. essere > *esre > Old French 
estre ‘be’). This is paralleled by Slavic loans with 
sl from the 6th c. CE onwards: p.n. Hierosthldbos 
= Yaroslav (cf. Eng, whistle vs. Old Norse hivsia), 
Sklabénés = SI]. slovenins ‘Slav’ (cf. Lat. insula > 
*isla > *istla > *iscla > It. Ischia). 
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ALCORAC ALONSO DENIZ 


Epic Diction 


The aim of this entry is fourfold: (a) to give 
an overview of the basic characteristics of epic 
diction with emphasis on the Homeric Kunst- 
sprache; (b) to offer a survey of current views 
and approaches with respect to the evolution of 
the Homeric language; (c) to discuss tradition- 
ality and innovation in Homeric diction; and 
(d) to offer a brief survey of the principal non- 
Homeric features of Hesiod's language and pres- 
ent current views on its relation to the Homeric 
dialect. 


1 THE HOMERIC KUNSTSPRACHE 


The artificial nature of the Homeric language 
is the result of a long and complex process of 
formation whose earliest vestiges can be traced 
lo the Bronze Age. Apart from > Ionic which 
constitutes its core, it contains a fair number 
of Aeolicisms and a very small number of West 
Greek forms. 


1.a. lonicisms 

Constituting the keel of Homeric diction, lonic 
(comprising East Ionic [Asia Minor and most 
of the Cyclades] and Central and West Ionic 
|Euboea and colonies]) is observable in every 
single line of the text. In what follows, we offer a 
list of lonicisms attested in Homer and indicate 
in parenthesis those few cases where Central 
or West Ionic features are used. The chief sub- 
group of Ionic that prevails in the entire extant 
corpus of Homeric epic is East lonic (Horrocks 
1997:212). 


(1) Original *a@ > e irrespective of the preceding 
vowel (ie., even after /e/, /i/, /r/; e.g. klisié 
‘hut’, theré ‘hunting, chase’), 
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(2) -n ephelkustikon (+ Movable Consonants): 
in dat. pl. (U/L 1.14: stémmat’ ékhén en khersin 
hekébélou Apdllonos ‘holding in his hands 
the ribbons of Apollo’); in the 3 sg. imperf., 
aor. and plupf. (il. 3.388 éskein eiria kald 
‘made beautiful things out of wool’; Jl. 5.661 
beblékein ‘had struck’); in the 3 sg. and pl. 
verbal forms in -si (/L. 1.137 ei dé ke mé doosin, 
ego dé ken autds hélomai ‘if they don’t give 
me one, I myself shall take her’); in the 
modal particle ke/ken (il. 19.90 alla ti ken 
rhéxaimi? ‘but what could I do?’); in the 
suffix -phi/-phin (1. 17.101 epei ek theéphin 
polemizei ‘since he fights with the help of the 
gods’); in the particles in -the/-then (IL. 17.426 
apaneuthen edntes ‘being apart’). The use of 
the movable -7 in verse-end follows certain 
conventions: it is noted in the manuscript 
tradition when the next verse begins with a 
vowel, while in most Ptolemaic papyri and 
in inscriptions dating from the 7th to the 
5th century BCE it is often written irrespec- 
tive of an initial vowel or consonant in the 
beginning of the next verse (> Papyri, Lan- 
guage of). In bicipitia (the second element 
of the metrical > foot), where the time dura- 
tion was a little longer than that of the prin- 
ceps (the first element of the metrical foot), 
the movable -7 was of great use in cases after 
a word-terminal short syllable followed by 
muta cum liquida (+ Syllable Weight) or a 
sole liquid (Jl. 4.66 peirdn d', has ken Trées 
‘try to make it, so that the Trojans’; see West 
1998:xxvi). But in the princeps which lasted 
a bit less than the biceps, movable -n was 
avoided when followed by muta cum lig- 
uida or a sole liquid, a practice followed by 
Aristarchus himself (//. 24.565 ou gar ke tlaié 
brotés ‘for no mortal would dare’ instead 
of ken offered by certain papyri and mss). 
Needless to say, it was standardly employed 
so as to make position (Jl. 6.454 Adsson sei’, 
héte kén tis Akhaién khatkokhitonon ‘as of 
you, when someone of the bronze-clad 
Achaeans'’). 

(3) The modal particle dn. 

(4) The conditional conjunction + modal par- 
ticle én instead of edn. 

(5) Replacement of > agent nouns in -tér/-tor 
by -tés: the situation we encounter in Homer 
is extremely complicated. Agent nouns in 
-ter/-tor are mainly based on simple verbs 
(il. 3.153 Aégétores ‘leaders’), whereas those 
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in -tés were initially used in compounds 
(Od. 4.640 subotéi ‘swineherd’). Although 
this distinction is generally observed 
by Homer, there are also agent nouns in 
-tes from simple verbs (//, 12.41 théereutéisi 
‘hunters’ as against Jf. 9.544 thérétoras ‘id.’) 
and compound agent nouns in -tér/-tor 
(Il. 18.553 amallodetéres ‘sheaf-binders'; Od. 
8.456 oinopotéres ‘wine-drinkers’); see Risch 
1974:28—91. 

Third + compensatory lengthening: steinos 
for stends (< *stenwo-) ‘narrow’, kouré for 
kéré (< *kérwa) ‘maiden’. The lack of com- 
pensatory lengthening in forms like xénos 
(< *xenwo-) ‘guest or host’ or mondtheis 
(< *monwo-) ‘left alone’, as against the cor- 
responding East Ionic forms xefnos and 
mounothénta, is probably a West Ionic fea- 
Cure. 

Quantitative + metathesis: in the gen. sg. of 
masculine nouns in -a- (e.g. Laertiddeo vs. 
Laertiadao ‘of Laertes’ son’) by means of the 
following process: (*da) > -€a- > -ed-. 

With respect to the interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun the PIE labio-velar *k*- (> Labio- 
velars) was represented by the labial /p/ 
(potos ‘of what sort?’, pdsos ‘how much’, pot 
‘where’, péi ‘somehow’, pds ‘how?’) instead 
of the velar /k/ (koios, kdsos, kot, kéi, kds) 
that was used in East lonia (West 1973189; 
Hackstein 2010:401). 

+ Psilosis (loss of initial aspiration): the situ- 
ation encountered in the Homeric epics is 
confusing and full of contradictions (e.g. alte 
‘leapt’ and epdito ‘leapt upon’ versus kath- 
dllomai ‘leap down’, Histiata/Istiaia versus 
histié ‘hearth’; see Chantraine 1973°:§74). 
Since the loss of word-initial aspiration is 
common to Lesbian (> Lesbian (and Aeolic 
Asian) and East Ionic, it is not clear whether 
it should be associated with Aeolic (+ Aeolic 
Dialects) or East Jonic. In the Homeric epic, 
in which psilosis is the exception rather 
than the rule, it may be an inherited archa- 
ism going back to lonic settlers from the 
West who imported it to Asia Minor (West 
1988163; Hackstein 2010:402), But if we 
accept a different scenario, according to 
which “the tradition went through a psilotic 
phase and then aspiration was selectively 
restored” (West 1988163), we have to pos- 
tulate that this restoration of spiritus asper 
occurred in an area where West Ionic was 
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predominant. This place could have been 
Euboea, where aspiration in word-initial 
position may have been added to those 
words that started in Euboean with A-. 
Elimination of digamma: it did not happen 
at the same time in all phonological envi- 
ronments, but at the end of the process it 
had affected both word-internal and word- 
initial positions. The last to be eliminated 
in word-initial position were the pronomi- 
nal forms we, woi (+ Semivowels). 
Infinitives of athemartic verbs (verbs in -mi, 
which lack the thematic vowel seen in e.g. 
li-o-men ‘we loosen’) in -nai (e.g. theinai ‘to 
set’) (+ Thematic Vowel, Stem Formation). 
The suffix -san of the 3 pl. aor. indic. is 
extended to asigmatic forms that used 
the inherited -n (ébésan as against ébdn 
< *eg™ant ‘they went’, according to the tra- 
ditional reconstruction). 

hemeis ‘we' /humeis ‘you’ for the1 and 2 pers. 
pl. of the personal pronoun (*ns-me-es/ 
*us-me-es). 


(13) 


1.b. Aeolicisms 

Aeolic features represent a significant part 
of epic diction. With the exception of lonic, 
which is the main dialectal component of epic 
Greek, they constitute a fixed element of the 
Homeric Kunstsprache. Aeolicisms include 
(a) metrical alternatives to lonic forms (cf. 
Horrocks 1997:213), (b) stylistic markers, and 
(c) deeply seated features that are not used metri 
gratia and stand for relics of an earlier Aeolic 
phase in the process of the evolution of epic 
Greek (West 1988:162-164; Hackstein 2010:402). 


(1) @ in the place of Proto-Greek a in first- 
declension forms (e.g. Nausikd-a). 

ro (< *r): e.g. émbrote ‘he missed the mark, 
he failed’ which has an Ionic + augment (é-) 
but an Aeolic -ra < "7. 

Geminated nasals (< *sm/sn) in forms such 
as ummi ‘you’, dmme ‘us’, erebennos ‘dark’ 
instead of forms with compensatory length- 
ening, as in Attic-lonic. 

Proto-Greek (+ Proto-Greek and Com- 
mon Greek) *ti retained (e.g. 66-ti-aneira 
‘man-feeding’, which may well be of Thes- 
salian origin as it modifies solely Thessalian 
Phthie). 

-essi dat. pl. extended from neuter stems in 
-os to other nouns of non-vocalic stems (e.g. 


(2) 


(3) 


in) 
an 
ae 
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andressi ‘men’, kunessi ‘dogs') or by pro- 
portional + analogy to -oi :: -oi-si (doroisi 
‘gifts’). 
-{ojjo] from *-[asjo] (graphically represented 
by -oio in gen. pl. of second-declension 
adjectives and nouns fe.g. stérnoio ‘chest’, 
Hékatoio| is regarded as a pan-Greek devel- 
opment by many linguists, but is considered 
an exclusively Aeolic development by Kip- 
arsky (1967) and Haug (2002:81). In accor- 
dance with the latter, epic -vo is considered 
to represent an intermediate stage in the 
evolution of old Aeolic -oio into Lesbian -o: 
-oi0 > -00 > -6 (West 19881163). 
Labial (instead of dental as in Ionic) rep- 
resentation of inherited labiovelars even 
before front vowels (e, i): e.g. pisures ‘four’ 
and phéres ‘wild beasts’ instead of Ionic fés- 
sares and théres. 
Athematic infinitives in -men and -ymenai 
(e.g, thémen, thémenai vs. theinai ‘to set’, 
émimenai vs. einai ‘to be’, pothémenai vs. 
pothein ‘to desire’), and thematic infinitives 
in -émen (pheugémen vs. pheugein ‘to flee’), 
as in Thessalian and Boeotian. 
-stha in the sg. second person of the present 
stem (e.g. téthéstha ‘you set’, ethéléistha ‘you 
wish’); the extension of a feature of the per- 
fect to the present may be of Lesbian origin. 
Perfect participles in -ont- (e.g., keklégontes 
‘those who have called’). 
Maintenance of the double -ss- both in the 
inherited s-stem type (etéles-sa ‘I completed, 
| fulfilled’) and in cases of an original *¥, thj, 
-*ds- (hdssos < *hotjos ‘as great as’, ekdmissa 
< “e-komid-sa ‘I supplied’). 
happas ‘how’, hoppéteros ‘which of the two’ 
by analogy to Aotti (< *yod-q*id; see West 
1988:163-164). 
-mi inflection of + contract verbs: e.g. 
philémi ‘I love’, kélémi ‘I call' instead of 
lonic philéé, kaléo respectively. 
-then fur indicating provenance or origin 
(function of the old ablative) in the per- 
sonal pronouns eméthen ‘from me’, séthen 
‘from you’, Aéthen ‘from him/her’ (Wathelet 
1970:287-288; West 1988:164). 
(15) poti vs. prds (‘toward’). 
(16) The preposition z@- vs. dia-, used only in 
compounds (e.g. zatheos ‘holy, divine’). 
(17) Apocope in prepositions such as kdt ‘down 
from, down upon’, pdr ‘beside’ (+ Preposi- 
tions in Homer). 
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(18) Modal particle ke (vs. ar). 

(19) The use of the patronymic adjective instead 
of or alongside the genitive of the father's 
name: Telamonios instead of Aias Telamé- 
nos ‘son of Telamon' and Néléios next to 
Néléiou huids ‘son of Neleus', respectively 
(+ Patronymics), 

Various lexical elements, some of which 
are not used metri gratia and seem to be 
deeply rooted in epic diction (e.g. ai vs. 
ei, man instead of mén; ia instead of mia 
‘one’). In addition, the following forms also 
seem to be Aeolic: gélos vs. gélés ‘laughter’; 
éros vs. €rés ‘love’, hirds vs. hierds ‘holy’ 
(West 1988:163; Hackstein 2010:402). 


(20) 


1.c. West Greek 

A limited number of Homeric forms are of West 
Greek origin (+ Southeast Greek; -+ Northwest 
Greek; + Doric), They may have penetrated the 
Aeolic epic language in the first millennium 
after the Dorian invasion (West 1988:167). A 
Peloponnesian epic about Heracles, the story 
of the Pelopids, the powerful mythical corridor 
connecting Thebes and the Argolid, as well as 
epic lays pertaining to the W. Gk. adventures 
of Odysseus in “alternative Odysseys (variant 
versions of Odysseus’ return) offered fertile 
ground for the flourishing of W. Gk. features 
since they took place in Doric speaking regions. 
The existence of W. Gk. features as part of the 
Homeric Kunstsprache has crucial implications 
for the long process of the shaping of the Homeric 
epic, which have not been fully realized. 


(1) The second-person pronouns tiné, teoio, tein 
‘you’ (*tu, “tew-): the suffix -né correspond- 
ing to Boeotian tdnei and Laconian (+ Laco- 
nian, Messenian) touné “is an innovation 
based on egon-é ‘I’, emin-é ‘me’ which are 
themselves attested only in Doric dialects 
and Corinna’s Boeotian” (West 1988168) 
(+ Boeotian). 
Third-person personal pronouns used as 
reflexives: heé ‘him, himself’ (instead of hé) 
and heoi (instead of Aoi). Corinna has heous 
and hein, which seem to be W. Gk. Boeoti- 
cisms (West 1988:168). 
The possesive pronouns fia@nds ‘mine’ and 
humds ‘yours’ (instead of lon. “hemos and 
Aeol. hammés, hummods; see West 1988:168). 
(4) The preposition proti ‘towards’ may well be 
a Dor. form (see Arg. pro? and Cret. porti), 
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although Pamph, pért’ and early Ion. prds 
(< *prési) are related to it (West 1988:168). 
Aeol. has poti, which goes back to Myc. posi. 
esseitai ‘will be’: with the exception of a lim- 
ited number of middle forms of the so-called 
‘Doric future’ that is attested in Att (e.g. 
pesoumai '| will fall’), futures in -sed (both 
contracted and uncontracted) are a typical 
features of W. Gk. dialects (West 1988:168). 


~——" 
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z. THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOMERIC 
LANGUAGE 


The decipherment of the > Linear B tablets by 
Michael Ventris and John Chadwick led to the 
realization of two important points with respect 
to the Homeric language: (a) that certain fea- 
tures considered to pertain to individual dia- 
lect groups already existed in the + Mycenaean 
dialect; and (b) that some other characteristics 
of the epic language “appear to belong to an 
earlier stage of Greek than the language of the 
Linear B tablets” (West 1988:156). Thus, while 
(a) Homeric phdsgana (‘swords’) and instrumen- 
tal pL ending -phi are paralleled by Mycenaean 
pa-ka-na ‘swords’ and -pi respectively, freedom 
in the placement of preverbs (/ipan kata patrida 
gaian ‘having left his fatherland’) and syllabifi- 
cation of r (androtéta kai hébén ‘manhood and 
youth’ / *anytat’ idé yegvan) had already been 
‘abandoned’ by Mycenaean Greek, which treats 
the preverbs as a verbal prefix (West 1988:156) 
and “has moved irrevocably towards or or ro, to- 
pe-za (tpémeCa)” (West 1988:157). In the light of 
such observations, scholars have argued in favor 
of a Bronze Age poetic tradition in dactylic hex- 
ameters that continued its life during and after 
the late Mycenaean era (Horrocks 1997:201-203; 
Hackstein 2010:403). 

Since the Mycenaean dialect underwent radi- 
cal changes (with respect to an earlier phase of 
Greek) that are typical of what is later known as 
Southeast Greek or East Greek (Arcado-Cyprian 
and Attic-lonic), it is likely that West Greek 
dialects (Northwest and Peloponnesian Doric) 
coexisted during the Bronze Age. As the split of 
the East and West Greek into specific dialects 
is probably a post-Mycenaean development, 
scholars have postulated a proto-Aeolic phase 
of epic language in post 1200 BCE Thessaly (see 
Horrocks 1997197-200), from which, in a later 
stage, descended East Thessalian, while West 
Thessalian and Boeotian evolved under the par- 
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tial influence of Northwest Greek. In the case of 
Asiatic Aeolic that survived as Lesbian (= Aeolic 
Dialects; + Lesbian and Asiatic Aeolic), we need 
to assume that it was developed just before the 
dawn of the ist millennium BCE, when Aeolic 
settlers moved from Thessaly to Asiatic Aeolis. 
Seen from this angle, the evolution and shaping 
of the Homeric language has been interpreted 
on the basis of the following theories: 


a. The ‘Aeolic Phase Theory’: the epic poetry 
which existed In Mycenaean times died out 
in the South of Greece but survived in the 
North, It was there in Thessaly that Aeoli- 
cisms invaded epic diction as well as certain 
heroes of purely Thessalian provenance (e.g. 
Achilles). After being transferred to Asiatic 
Aeolis by Thessalian settlers, it was taken 
over by the expansion of the lonic dialect 
towards both the North and the South of Asia 
Minor. Aeolic was then absorbed into the 
flourishing Ionic dialect that stands at the 
core of the Homeric language as we know it. 
It survived within epic diction only in cases 
in which there was no lonic parallel (e.g. 
lonic *erebeinds vs. Aeolic erebennds ‘dark’) 
or when the equivalent Ionic form was metri- 
cally inappropriate (on the Aeolic theory, see 
Wathelet 1970; Janko 1982), 

b. The ‘Diffusion Theory’: Proto-lonic (the 
prominent product of old East Greek) and 
the new Aeolic tradition followed parallel 
courses with respect to their evolution, There 
was continuous borrowing, mutual diffusion 
of characteristics from the post-Mycenaean 
period throughout the Dark Ages, after set- 
tlers brought this tradition from mainland 
Greece to Asia Minor. If this confluence of 
Aeolic and Ionic epic traditions is accepted, 
then Aeolicisms attested in Homeric Greek 
should be explained by means of metrical 
arguments. They had survived the extended 
fonicization of Homeric epic because they 
could not be replaced by their lonic equiva- 
lents (Horrocks 1997:200, 214-217; Hackstein 
2010:402). 

c. The ‘Achaean Theory’: bypassing the Aeolic- 
lonic polarity, supporters of this theory (who 
are a minority among historical linguists) 
have argued that certain archaisms of the 
language of epic should not be treated either 
as Aeolicisms or as lonicisms (borrowed or 
inherited) but as belonging to an Achaean 


substratum. According to this approach, when 
the Mycenaean period was coming to a wane 
epic poetry survived among speakers of an 
early form of ~ Arcado-Cypriot in the South 
Mycenaean area, and only then entered areas 
where Aeolic speakers were located. A telling 
example would be the construction of the 
preposition apo ‘from’ followed by the instru- 
mental form nat&phi ‘ships’: this syntax seems 
to be paralleled by the construction of apa 
with the dative case in Arcado-Cypriot, which 
resulted from the merger of dative-locative 
with the instrumental that affected all Greek 
dialects in the post-Mycenaen period, and 
contrasts the use of apd + genitive in both 
Attic-lonic and Aeolic (Ruijgh 1957; + Case 
Syncretism (Morphological Aspects). Alter- 
natively, a Proto-lonic epic tradition during 
the sub-Mycenaean period borrowed from an 
early form of Arcado-Cypriot and then or at 
the same time from Proto-Aeolic. 


3. TRADITIONALITY AND INNOVATION 


Epic diction is both traditional and innovative. 
Metrical constraints and the formulaic system, 
which constitute the basis for the shaping of epic 
language, function as mechanisms that facilitate 
the preservation ofold forms, ontheonehand,and 
cause the generation of new forms, on the other. 
Bardic creativity was no doubt an ongoing pro- 
cess, conditioned by such parameters as creativ- 
ity and comprehensibility (Horrocks 1997:203). 


3.a. Archaisms 

Archaisms can be classified into morphologi- 
cal and syntactical, and give to the diction of 
Homeric Greek a tone of its own. They contrib- 
ute to its artificiality, which is not only the result 
of the confluence of various dialect features in 
the same text, but also of the retention of obso- 
lete or older forms that were not replaced by 
their vernacular alternatives. 


3.a.i. Morphological Archaisms 


(1) phérési ‘he bears’: the attestation of the subj. 
form piési ‘he drinks’ in the inscription of 
~+Nestor’s Cup indicates that phérési (not 
phéréisi) is a preserved archaism paral- 
leled by Skt. bhdrati; likewise, dosi ‘he gives’ 
instead of déisi in IL 1.129 (West 19982cxxi; 
Hackstein 2010:405); 
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(2) -phi: this (number-indifferent in PIE) mor- 
pheme that fell out of use in post-Mycenaean 
Greek is preserved in Homeric diction both 
in the singular (ipAi ‘strongly’, dexiteréphi 
‘on the right hand’) and plural (dkhesphi ‘by 
the chariot’, stéthesphi ‘at the chest’) either 
for metrical (to avoid a cretic: did stéthesphi 
‘through the chest’ instead of did stéthéon; 
see Chantraine 1973°:238) or stylistic reasons 
(kupo cugdphi ‘under the yoke’: to ‘color’ 
the diction as archaizing, the bards have 
extended the use of the Mycenaean mor- 
pheme -pi (-phi) from the ist and 3rd decle- 
sion to the 2nd; see Hackstein 2002:15); 

(3) -us: this morpheme is emploved for both 

masc. and fem. nom. sg. (e.g. Od. 12.369: hédus 

autmé ‘sweet scent’; Chantraine 19735:252); 

the use of the form polis ‘many, much’ as 

acc. pl. m. (offered by a papyrus in //. 1.559 

and Zenodotus in /l. 2.4: oléséi dé polus epi 

néusin Akhaion ‘and kill many by the ships 
of the Achaeans’): this isolated form seems 
to be an erroneous textual variant, but it 
may well be the correct reading, since it 
functions as a noun (= ‘mass’, ‘crowd’) asso- 
ciated with the partitive gen. Akhaién ‘of the 

Achaeans’, and its formation belongs to a 

well attested substantive group in -us (see 

Skt. nom. sg. krat-us, ‘power’, ‘force’; Nuss- 

baum 19987149); 

the terminal u-forms of the word Auids ‘son’: 

these forms can also be seen both in Myce- 

naean and in early Attic and Doric (Chan- 
traine 1973°:227-8); 

the early archaic acc. sing. Zén ‘Zeus’: this 

form is only found at verse-terminal posi- 

tion, whereas epic diction places Zéna and 

Dia in verse-internal position (Chantraine 

1973°:227 ); 

(7) the optional use of the + augment in past 
tenses constrasts the picture we know from 
later Greek. This preserved archaism reflects 
the function of the PIE *e (Strunk 1yyq) that 
functioned as a prominence-giving mecha- 
nism (immediacy marker), highlighting the 
foregrounding force of the verbal form to 
which it was attached (Bakker 1999:56): e.g. 
notice the difference between //. 22.291 (téle 
d’ apeplankhthé sdkeos déru; khéato d’ Hékt6r 
‘but the spear was driven far back from 
the shield, and Hector was angered’) and 
Il. 1.64 (hés k’ efpoi hédti tésson ekhosato 
Phoibos Apollon ‘who can possibly tell why 
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Phoebus Apollo is so angry’). In the former 
case, in which the unaugmented form is 
employed, the narrator refers to Hector’s 
anger that is a feeling pertaining to the past, 
whereas in the latter example, in which the 
augmented form is used, the speaker, Achil- 
les, refers to Apollo’s anger in the present 
situation. (This augmentless past tense is 
known by the name ‘injunctive’ and is very 
common in Vedic Sanskrit; + Indo-European 
Linguistic Background); 

the frequent prosodic anomaly of the 3rd dec. 
dat. sg. in -/ that scans as a long (Jl. 2.169: Dii 
métin atdlanton ‘equal of Zeus in counsel’; 
Il. 1.74: ditphilos ‘beloved of Zeus’) has been 
explained as a result of the sporadic preser- 
vation of an early -ei (next to -i), the more so 
since Myc. has -e. 


_~ 
2) 
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3.a.ii, Syntactical Archaisms 


(1) the use of the inherited demostrative pro- 
noun *so, *sd, *tod as definite article is 
incomplete. Sometimes in cases in which 
the following noun or noun phrase is defi- 
nite, the article is absent: the initial words 
(ménin ‘wrath’, dndra ‘man’) of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey respectively are not preceded 
by the definite article though they both refer 
to definite themes that were familiar to the 
audience (Hackstein 2010:405); 

the inherited pronominal force of “so, “sd, 
‘tod is kept in Homer in various cases and in 
the following three contexts (a phenomenon 
observable even in Attic): a) é d'hds ‘and he 
said’; b)... (full stop) Ho dé ‘And he...’ with 
change of subject; c) ho mén... ho dé. ..'the 
one... the other...’; 

*so, *sa, *tod followed by a coordinating par- 
ticle (+ Coordination (includes Asyndeton)) 
is used as a pronoun to link main clauses in 
parataxis (e.g. fl. 2.243-4: Os phdto neikelon 
Agamémnona poiména laén, / Thersités; t6i 
d’ 6ka paristato dios Odusseus ‘So [he] spoke 
abusing Agamemnon, shepherd of people, 
/ Thersites, and to him swiftly came and 
stood by divine Odysseus’); 

the postposition of the appositional exten- 
sion of a noun, e.g, Zeiz pdter ‘father Zeus’ 
(common in IE, e.g. Lat. Juppiter, Skt. diydus 
pltar), mdntis anér ‘a male seer’ (see Myc. 
Erita ijereja, ‘Erita, the priestess’: PY Ep 
704.3). 


en 
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4. LINGUISTIC CHANGE AND 
HETEROGENEITY 


Modernization happened at various stages. It 
often resulted in the creation of metrical disflu- 
encies and sometimes even in the juxtaposition 
or proximity of heterogeneous forms: 


(1) Quantitative metathesis: the modernization 
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of héos ho tdi (! --~ *-) to AdGs ho tdi at verse- 
initial position has resulted in the unmetri- 
cal line héés hd téi polémize ménon, éti d’ 
élpeto nikén ‘until such a time he stood firm 
and fought against him, and still hoped for 
victary’ (Jl. 15.539); see Hackstein (2010:406). 
Digamma: the digamma can be observed 
and neglected in the same line. In Od. 5.298 
(okhthesas d’ dra eipe pros hon megalétora 
thumon ‘in anguish he said to his own great- 
hearted soul’), the digamma prevents hiatus 
in dra (w)eipe but does not make position in 
pros (*wh)on; see Hackstein (2010:406). 

-+ Contraction: in certain cases the gen. end- 
ing -ou is the result of the contraction of 
an earlier disyllabic -oo. In Od. 10.60 (bén 
eis Aidlou kluta domata, tén d’ ekikhanon 
‘I set out for the glorious palace of Aeolus, 
and [ found him’), the replacement of an 
older, not-reported by any ms. or papyrus 
but guaranteed by meter, form Aidloo (with 
its last syllable lengthened because of the 
onset Af) by the contracted form -ou has led 
to an unmetrical line containing a cretic 
(— ~ —). When the contracted biceps of the 
fifth foot results in a word-end, it is likely that 
an older trisyllabic form has to be retrieved: 
e.g. Od. 9.436 (has téte mén stendkhontes 
emeinamen é6 dian ‘in this way, with sighs, 
we waited for divine dawn’) and Od. 14.238-9 
(oudé ti mékhos / éen anénasthai, khalepe d’ 
ékhe demou phémis ‘there was no way of 
avoiding it; public opinion was too strong for 
us’), in which é6 presupposes uncontracted 
éda and démou the unattested form *démoo 
respectively (Horrocks 1997:207~8). Some- 
times contracted and uncontracted forms or 
morphemes can appear in the same line (e.g. 
Il. 10.249: Tudeidé mét’ dr me mal’ ainee méte 
ti netkei ‘son of Tydeus, do not praise me so, 
nor yet blame me’). 

Correption: the shortening of long + vowels 
or +diphthongs or triphthongs in hiatus 
in the weak part of the foot “must have 
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originated with the natural prevocalic pro- 
nunciation of -ai and -o/ as short vowel + 
consonantal ‘y’”, as if the semivowel (e.g. sté 
dé mal’ engus ion, kai (y)akéntise douri pha- 
einoi ‘he went and stood very close to him, 
and hurled his shining spear’) was resyl- 
labified as belonging to the next syllable 
(Horrocks 1997:206; + Hiatus). Correption, 
both word-intemal and external, was soon 
extended to cover a variety of cases, even 
when it was not phonetically justified. 
Distension (diektasis): while contracted and 
uncontracted verbal forms in -dé coexist 
and are metrically guaranteed in Homeric 
diction, the modernization of uncontracted 
forms caused metrical problems that were 
‘remedied’ by the reduplication of the con- 
tracted long vowel. There are two groups 
of ‘distended’ verbal forms distinguished on 
the basis of the length of the initial syllable 
(short: Aord-ontes > hordntes > hordontes 
‘looking’ (/l. 17.637) or long: maimdousi > 
maimési > maimdési 'they are eager’ (Il. 
13.75); see Chantraine 1973°:75-83; Horrocks 
1997:208-9). 

Muta cum liquida: the cluster ‘word-initial 
plosive + liquid’ regularly does not make 
position since it is treated as tautosyl- 
labic (e.g. i. 18.122 kai tina .Troiadon kai 
Dardanidon bathukélpon ‘and someone of 
the women of Troy and the deep-girdled 
Dardanian women’), while the cluster ‘word- 
internal plosive + liquid’ usually makes 
position since it is treated as heterosyllabic 
(e.g. Il. 3165 hot mui ephormésan pédlemon 
poludak.run Akhaion ‘who drove upon me 
this sorrowful war against the Achaeans’). 
Yet, there are exceptions: (i) “when pre- 
ceded by a clitic [...] or when part of a 
word-group, post-vocalic word-initial muta 
cum liquida” (Hackstein 2010:417) is het- 
erosyllabic making position (e.g. Ji. 5.84 hos 
hoi mén ponéonto kata k.raterén husminén 
‘so they went at their work all about the 
strong encounter ); (ii) when there is a need 
to accommodate polysyllabic words (e.g. 
Il. 5.831 tottton maindmenon, tukton kakén, 
allo.présallon ‘that thing of fury, evil- 
wrought, that double-faced liar’) and metri- 
cal reasons (Od. 11.266 tén dé mét’ Alkménen 
idon, Amphitrdonos akoitin ‘after her | saw 
Alcmena, Amphitruon’s wife’) occasionally 
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led the bards to ignore all the above restric- 
tions, as in the last two examples in which 
word-initial muta cum liquida is treated 
as tautosyllabic and does not make posi- 
tion (Chantraine 1973°:108—-1; Hackstein 
2010:416—7). 

~ Assimilation: initial /s/ followed by con- 
sonant clusters including liquids and nasals 
led first to the gemination and subsequently 
to the simplification of , m, /. This develop- 
ment can be still observed in the Homeric 
text in those cases where they make posi- 
tion. Contrast Od. 19.338 (ekhtheth’ hote 
proton Kreétés dre.a n.iphéenta ‘| have a dis- 
like [of blankets and gleaming rugs] ever 
since [I said fairwell] to the snow-capped 
mountains of Crete’) and J/. 9.560 (Phoibou 
Apdllanos kallisphurou heineka .ntmpheés 
‘Phoebus Apollo, for the sake of the sweet- 
stepping maiden’), Metrical conveniency 
led to an extension of this phenomenon to 
cases where there was no initial gemina- 
tion of liquids or nasals (e.g. Jl. 4.379 kal 
rha.mdla Lissonto ddmen kleitous epikotirous 
‘and much they entreated us to grant him 
renowned companions’); see Chantraine 
1973°2175—7; Horrocks 1997:209—11; Hackstein 
20107415—6. 

Dialectal variants: gen. of the 2nd decl. 
appear as -ou and -oio in the same line 
(i, 3.2 elpédmenoi pausasthai oizgurot polé- 
moto ‘hoping to be rid of all the sorrow of 
wartare’) and as -oo and -ou (Jl. 2.518: Auies 
Iphitoo megathimou Naubolidao ‘the sons 
of Iphitos, who was the son of great-hearted 
Naubolos’). It should be observed that the 
form /phitoo (concealing Wiphitoo) is not 
reported by a ms. or pap. but is restored 
since it is guaranteed by meter. Likewise, 
forms belonging to different dialects, like 
the Aeolic dmmi ‘us’ and the lonic hémeis 
‘we’, are also attested side by side (Od. 7.203 
dainuntai par' dmmi kathemenoi éntha per 
hémeis ‘and at our banquets they [the gods] 
at our side’); see Chantraine (1973°:45-7); 
Hackstein (2010:407-8),. 

Syllabification of y: syllabic /i/ was occasion- 
ally consonantized and became [y]. In some 
instances there was no modification in writ- 
ing, as in the case of Aiguptias ‘Egyptian’ 
(Ii. 9.382), which scans as a trisyllabic word 
with spondaic rhythm (*Aiguptyas: — — -). 
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In other instances, however, [y] was sup- 
pressed at the graphic level, too; this is 
clear from such cases as disyllabic pdtna 
‘lady, queen’ (Od. 5.215; 13.391, 20.61) from 
*notnya or démon ‘of the people’ (Ji, 12.213) 
in verse-initial position (= *démyon). This 
phenomenon can be either due to metri- 
cal needs or it may at times reflect the 
‘allegro style’ of the vernacular, as it may be 
the case with potna in speech-introductory 
addresses (epiclesis) (Hackstein 2002:30-1). 
Morphological variants: different forms of 
the same word can occasionally occur in 
the same or subsequent lines for metrical 
reasons: (i) consonant gemination: hofos 
Odusseius ésken, arén apo otkou amiinai. / ei 
d’ Oduseus élthoi kai ikoit’ es patrida gaian 
‘There is nobody like Odysseus in charge to 
shun this curse from our house. If only Odys- 
seus would come back to his native country’ 
(Od. 17.537—9); (ii) variant realization of [u] 
in different cases of the same word: in déru 
[u] is realized as a vowel (a consonant pre- 
cedes and a word-end follows), in dorwi [u] 
appears as a consonant [w] since a conso- 
nant precedes, but a vowel follows, and the 
realization of [u] as [w] is automatic. The 
form douri (< *dorwi) is due to compensa- 
tory lengthening: phrdxantes déru douri, 
sakos sdket prothelimndi ‘locking spear by 
spear, shield against shield at the base’ (//. 
13.130); (iii) attestation of both the length- 
ened and the shortened form of a word in 
the same or subsequent verses either by the 
use of its morphological variants or by gem- 
ination of the following consonant: éntha 
dio nuktas dito émata sunekhés aiei ‘there 
[we rested] for two nights and two days 
continuously’ (Od. 9.74) and téi d’ hupo dia 
Khadrubdis annaroihdet mélan hidor. / tris 
men gar t aniésin ep’ emati, tris d’ anarot- 
bdeé ‘and below this dread Charybdis sucks 
the dark water down. Three times a day she 
spews the water up, three times she sucks 
it down’ (Od, 12.104~-5); (iv) use of different 
vowel grade (-i- and -ter-) for two words of 
the same morphological paradigm: kai min 
hupér patros kai météros éitkémoio ‘and 
[beg] him in the name of his father and of 
his mother of the lovely hair’ (//. 24.466); see 
Hackstein (2010:406-8). 
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5. THE LANGUAGE OF HESIOD 


With respect to its affinity to Homer, Hesiod's 
vocabulary and style, which must also be exam- 
ined within the context of an oral or orally- 
derived formulaic poetic tradition, give us 
an ambivalent picture: while the Theogony is 
remarkably close to the Homeric model, the 
Works and Days (WD), probably due to its sub- 
ject matter, is not, and the Catalogue of Women 
(CW) stands somewhere between the two major 
Hesiodic epics, since it is principally lonic in 
form but with a fair number of non-Homeric 
features (Cassio 2009:181). 

These three works that represent the core 
of the Hesiodic corpus display characteristics 
belonging to the same three major dialect groups 
that we have identified in the case of Homeric 
epic: Attic-lonic, Aeolic, and Northwest Greek 
and Doric. Familiarity with these dialects may 
have been conditioned by different factors. Since 
Boeotia, where Hesiod’s poetry was undoubtedly 
located, borders Attica to the south, contacts 
may have facilitated a limited infusion of Attic- 
fonic features. East Ionic was also the predomi- 
nant dialect of archaic Greek epic, and West 
lonic (which is also attested in Homer) must 
have exercised its influence on Hesiod through 
Euboea, which had functioned not only as the 
center “in the last phases of development of 
[onic epic” (Cassio 2009:183), but also as a cor- 
ridor for the penetration of West Ionic features 
in Boeotia. With respect to Aeolic, there are 
some East Aeolic features in the language of 
Hesiod and extremely few Boeoticisms. Finally, 
there are reasons to believe that a very limited 
number of Northwest Greek and Doric features 
attested in Hesiod were taken from those dia- 
lects, though it remains obscure whether this 
process involved the vernacular or the local epic 
traditions (Cassio 2009:200). 

Let us examine a selection of non-Homeric 
characteristics of Hesiod's language on the 
basis of the tripartite dialect classification made 
above: 


5.a. Altic-lonic 


(1) fampran te selénén ‘and the bright moon’ 
(Th.1gand371):theuseofd where lonicémight 
be expected is probably an Atticism (+ Attic 
Reversion) that cannot have resulted from 
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late Attic interference during transmission 
but may well represent the original text 
(West 1966:81; Edwards 1971:102-103). It is 
likely that this phrase was taken wholesale 
from Attic hexameter poetry such as a hymn 
to Selene, whose genealogy points to Attic 
myth (Selene’s daughter Pandié was mar- 
ried to Antiochus, the ancestor of the tribe 
Antiokhis; see Cassio 20091199). 

Hermeién ‘Hermes’ (WD 68): since this trisyl- 
labic form in -én is not required by meter 
(Hermeién éndge, didktoron Argeiphdntén 
‘he ordered Hermes, the guide, the killer of 
Argus’) and Hesiod uses the contracted form 
as well (just as Homer), the uncontracted 
form in -én may well represent an Ionic type 
vs. the Aeolic Hermei-as employed in Homer 
(Chantraine 1973°:20, 36; West 1966:80), 

die ‘divine’ (Th. 260): this form is also attested 
in fragm. 70.10 and 169 M.-W. instead of dia, 
which occurs in Homer and was originally a 
noun (cf. Myc. di-wi-ja). Since it is followed 
by te ‘and’ (e.g. Th. 260), “it was certainly 
created for metrical reasons as the feminine 
pendant of dids te (e.g. Hom. Ul. 13.195 dids te 
Menestheus ‘and divine Menestheus’)"; see 
Cassio (2009198), 

Maié (Th. 938): instead of Maia (5 times in 
the nom. and twice in the gen. [Maiéés] in the 
Homeric Hymns). 

ousan ‘she is-ptc.’ (CW 204.91): an isolated 
Atticism used instead of the trisyllabic 
eousan. With respect to the suggested Attic 
composition of the CW it is rather insig- 
nificant, since the Attic participles 6n ‘he is’, 
ousan ‘she is’, on ‘it is’ are equally attested 
in Homer and the Homeric Hymns (Cassio 
2009:196-7). 


.b, Aeolic 


kaudxais ‘wreak' (WD 666, 693): probably 
Aeolic in origin (< *kawwadxais < *katwaxais), 
this form is analogous to Homeric forms 
(e.g. *an-wérusan > auérusan ‘they drew 
back’), They all display the typically Aeolic 
+ diphthongization of V+ W(W), as in Aeolic 
auds ‘dawn' (= Ion. éds); see Chantraine 
(19737:158-160); West (1966:83); Edwards 
(1971:115); Cassio (2009:184). 

triékénton ‘thirty’ (WD 696): a hybrid form 
combining inflection which is also attested 
in Lesbian (pémpon ‘five’, duokedaikon 


~~” 


‘twelve’) and Chian (pentékdnton ‘fifty’) with 
the purely Ionic vocalism tria- > trie- (West 
1966:83; Edwards 1971215; Cassio 2009:184). 
detknu ‘he shows’ (WD 526): this may well 
be another Aeolicism, comparable to such 
Aeolic forms as tithé he sets’, dido ‘he gives’, 
zeugnu ‘he yokes’ quoted by the grammarian 
Herodian (ii 832.36 L). Interestingly enough, 
another form with secondary ending (ddmna 
‘he subdues’) is a likely correction of the 
impossible ddmnési in the Lesbian poet 
Alcaeus (West 1966:83; Edwards 1971:110). 
ainémi'I praise’ (WD 683): probably an Aeol- 
icism, although it is not inconceivable that 
it represents an archaism of unknown prov- 
enance (West 1966:84). 

Phika (Th. 326): the local name of the 
Sphinx (after the mountain on which she 
sat) is the only certain case of a Boeticism 
(Cassio 20097193). Other cases which may 
reflect Boeticisms or Boeotian trends are 
epikurtoonte ‘bending forward’ (Scut. 234) 
and thedsdotos ‘god-given’ (WD 320), the lat- 
ter reflecting the personal name Thedsdotos/ 
Thidzotos attested in Boeotia, in Thessaly, 
and in Athens where it refers to Boeotians. 


.c. Northwest Greek and Doric 


tétora ‘four’: (WD 698): this is the only clear 
case of a Doric feature in the language of 
Hesiod. Ionic would have had ¢éssera, Asi- 
atic Aeolic péssura, Boeotian péttara (Mor- 
purgo Davies 1964:138-165; West 1966:87; 
Cassio 20097187). 

apodrépen ‘to pluck off’ (WD 61): thought to 
be not certain, I have used this form to show 
the kind of difficulties we are faced with 
concerning the classification of such fea- 
tures. Even if we adopt this reading (which 
is supported by a series of no less than 
four infinitives in lines 612-7 [deiksai ‘set 
[them] out’, suskidsai ‘cover in the shade’, 
aphussai ‘draw out’, einai ‘be’]) against the 
lectio facilior apddrepe ‘pluck off’ (D) or the 
unmetrical apadrépein ‘to pluck off’ (C®), it 
is virtually impossible to decide whether this 
is an inherited archaism or a feature stem- 
ming from the influence of some dialect. 
Its attestation in Arcado-Cypriot, Delphian, 
Doric, and even East Locrian runs against 
any specific dialect designation, although 
we should always ask ourselves whether it is 
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possible to have only a single Doric feature 
(tétora ‘four) in the language of Hesiod. Per- 
haps, the most prudent answer is to admit 
that there may be more NW Gk. and Doric 
features, but, given the available evidence, 
it is impossible for us to prove it (Morpurgo 
Davies 1964:138-165; Edwards 1971121; West 
1966:86). 


6. HOMERIC AND HESIODIC DICTION 


As far as the relation between Homeric and 
Hesiodic diction is concemed, there is no schol- 
arly consensus. There are four main trends: 


a. On the basis of formulaic repetition, it is 
likely that Hesiodic diction presupposes 
Homeric diction. 

b. Since certain elements in the phraseology of 
the Jliad and the Odyssey are post-Hesiodic, 
then we may be facing a more complex situ- 
ation, according to which Hesiodic diction 
presupposes its Homeric counterpart but for 
some passages we should postulate mutual 
borrowing or a chronological placement of 
Hesiod later than the //iad but earlier than 
the Odyssey. 

c. The presence of NW Gk. and Doric features 
in Hesiod's diction indicates that Hesiodic 
poetry must be seen as part of an epic tradi- 
tion of the Greek mainland, different from 
that represented by the /liad and the Odyssey. 

d. Given that Hesiodic poetry shares remarkable 
similarities with respect to whole lines and 
expressions not only with the Homeric epics 
but also with some Homeric Hymns (Hymn 
2 to Demeter, the Pythian part of Hymn 3 to 
Apollo, and Hymns 4 and 5 to Hermes and 
Aphrodite), we are tempted to postulate their 
drawing from the same pool of epic traditions 
of Ionic poetry of mainland Greece. Jn this 
light, Euboea comes once more to the fore 
as a major watershed in the shaping of Ionic 
epic (West 1988; Cassio 2009). 
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CHRISTOS TSAGALIS 


Epic Meter 


In ancient Greek song culture, the concepts of 
‘epic’ and ‘meter’ (+ Metron; + Metrics) can be 
narrowly described in terms of a chronological 
frame that coincides roughly with the lifetimes 
of Plato and Aristotle, who both flourished in 
the 4th c. BCE. As we see in Aristotle's Poetics 
(especially 1447a13-15), ‘epic’ as a genre needs 
ta be situated in the historical context of the 
seasonally recurring festival of the Panathenaia 
in the city-state of Athens (Nagy 1996:81-82; 
1999:27; Rotstein 2004). And, as we see in the 
works of Plato (especially in the Laws, as at 
2.66qd-e), ‘meter’ in general can be understood 
as an interaction between rhythm and melody 
(+ Metrics (métron), Ancient Theories of), with 
rhythm as the primary component and melody 
as the secondary (Nagy 2010:379-380). In epic 
meter, the rhythm is set primarily by way of an 
alternation of long and short syllables; and the 
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melody follows what can best be described as a 
melodic contour, on which there will be more to 
say at a later point. 

In terms of the historical context as just 
defined, the definitive form of epic is Homeric 
poetry, as represented by the /liad and Odys- 
sey. In earlier historical contexts, however, what 
we know as Homeric poetry could also include 
the so-called Epic Cycle (Nagy 2009/2010:69—70). 
In such earlier contexts, moreover, Hesiodic 
poetry could also be considered ‘epic’, at least 
in part (Nagy 2009/2010:361). A case in point is 
the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles (Martin 2005). 
In even earlier historical contexts, poetry that 
we now consider to be ‘lyric’ (+ Lyric Poetry, 
Diction of; + Lyric Meter) also counted as ‘epic’: 
a case in point is Song 44 of Sappho (Nagy 
2009/2010:238; 20111156). 

In the century of Plato and Aristotle, as also 
in the second half of the previous century, the 
medium of Homeric poetry was considered to be 
a tékhné or ‘craft’, known as rhapsdidike, named 
after practitioners known as rhapsdidoi or ‘rhap- 
sodes’ (Plato fon 538b, 538c, 538d, 539e, 540a, 
540d, 541a). These rhapsodes performed this 
poetry in ‘recitative’ style, without instrumental! 
accompaniment (Nagy 2002:36, 41—42). 

The rhythm of this poetry, which was used not 
only for epic but also for oracular pronounce- 
ments (+ Oracular Language), is known as the 
dactylic hexameter. The earliest attested refer- 
ence to this form can be found in the prose 
narrative of Herodotus (1.47), who dates back 
to the second half of the 5th c. BCE: he uses the 
expression en hexameétréi tonoi ‘in a tune [tonos] 
that has six measures | métra]’ with reference to 
+ verses uttered by the Delphic Oracle, which he 
quotes in the context of his reference. The fact 
that Herodotus counts six ‘measures’ indicates 
that the word métron or 'measure’ is a way to 
measure units of rhythm. On the other hand, the 
word tdénos or ‘tuning’ indicates that melody as 
well is being measured, So it can be argued that 
Herodotus is thinking of the dactylic hexameter 
in terms of the ‘measures’ of singing it to the 
musical accompaniment of a string instrument, 
like a kithara (Nagy 2010:381). We see here, by 
way of such nomenclature, a reflex of an earlier 
phase of epic when performance was in fact 
accompanied by a stringed instrument. Such a 
phase is reflected in the form of a ‘lyric’ compo- 
sition like Song 44 af Sappho, which was com- 
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posed for a ‘citharodic’ medium of performance 
(Power 2010:258—263). 

Let us return to the basic fact that Herodotus 
counts six ‘measures’ in the dactylic hexameter, 
and that this number corresponds to the six 
rhythmical units of the epic verse. Each verse is 
composed of six consecutive units shaped —-~~ 
or — -, with the sixth unit truncated from —~~ to 
~~ (— = long syllable; ~ = short syllable; = = short 
or long syllable). In Aristophanes’ Clouds 650- 
651, we read of two kinds of rhuthmoit ‘rhythms’, 
and one of these is described as kata daktulon 
‘dactyl by dactyl’, apparently referring to the 
dactylic hexameter. 

To say that rhythmical patterns are shaped by 
the sequencing of ‘long’ and ‘short’ syllables does 
not necessarily mean that ancient Greek rhythm 
was determined exclusively by quantitative or 
durational differences between syllables (- Syl- 
lable Weight). Such a description, as formulated 
for example by Antoine Meillet (192371), has 
been challenged by W. S. Allen (1973:98), who 
worked out an alternative way of describing 
rhythm in ancient Greek meters such as the 
dactylic hexameter, In Allen’s formulation (1966, 
1973) the ancient Greek language had a system 
of stress accentuation that was not indicated in 
traditional ways of writing Greek (a comparable 
formulation has been offered by Devine and 
Stephens 1984, 1994; Allen 1987:139 comments on 
their work). This system of stress accentuation 
in Ancient Greek can be summarized as follows 
(Nagy 2010:384-385): 


A) Words were primarily stressed on their 
last heavy ~ syllable. (A heavy syllable contains 
a long + vowel or a short vowel followed by two 
+ consonants — irrespective of word boundary. 
By contrast, a light syllable contains a short 
vowel followed by only one consonant — irre- 
spective of word boundary; cf. ‘syllable weight’ 
and ‘-» moras’), Words containing only one syl- 
lable could have either stress or no stress on that 
syllable. 

B) Asecondary stress fell on preceding heavy 
syllables if separated from the primary stress by 
at least one mora of quantity. 


For illustration, we may highlight here with 
bold the stress patterns of the first verse of the 
Homeric Odyssey: 
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andra moi énnepe moisa, polutropon, hos mdla 

polla 

man to me sing muse crafty who a great lot 

‘Sing to me, muse, of the crafty man who (was 
tossed around) a great lot’ (Od. 1.1) 


| should add that the line-final syllable =~ in 
Greek verses counts as latent u in the dactylic 
hexameter, where the preceding verse-rhythm 
is,..—-...vs. latent — in a meter like iambic 
trimeter, where the preceding verse-rhythm is 
.ov—.. (see Allen 1987134, who describes this 
phenomenon as “the law of indifference”). 

So much for the rhythmical frame of the 
dactylic hexameter. As for its melodic contour, 
there is evidence to be found in papyrus texts 
(+ Papyrology) of the Homeric /liad and Odys- 
sey, especially in marked-up copies dating from 
the second and the third centuries CE, where 
the markings indicate the melodic contour of 
each individual hexameter verse (Nagy 2000). 
These markings, placed over vowels of selected 
syllables within the given verse, correspond to 
+ pitch accents that are built into those same syl- 
lables — accents that exist within the individual 
words of the overall wording. Also, these mark- 
ings correspond to melodic peaks that are built 
into the intonation of the overall wording. The 
importance of the overall wording is indicated 
by the fact that ancient Greek was normally writ- 
ten in scriptio continua (+ Alphabet, the Origin 
of the Greek): that is, the overall wording was 
written out without indication of word-breaks, 
that is, without leaving spaces between words 
(Nagy 2010:382-383). 

The term intonation (+ Intonational Phrase) 
here refers to the patterns of melodic accentua- 
tion in Ancient Greek, which are not only word- 
bound but also phrase-bound. The terminology 
comes from Allen (1987:116-131), who shows that 
the ancient Greek accents that we know as acute 
("), grave (*), and circumflex (*) are reflexes of a 
system of melodic accentuation that operates on 
the level of phrase-units as well as word-units, 
These patterns of ancient Greek accentuation 
can be described not only in terns of intona- 
tion or contonation but also in terms of melodic 
accent (Allen 1987231). The term melodic, as used 
by Allen, reflects an understanding of melody as 
a metrical feature that derives from the ancient 
Greek language itself (Nagy 1990a:34—35, 39-41; 
for more on accent and melody, see Probert 
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2006:47~—48; also her pp. 45-47 on evidence from 
the papyri). 

When we examine the evidence of Homeric 
texts as transcribed in papyri dated mostly to the 
second and third centuries CE, we find that there 
are generally no more than two or at the most 
three melodic peaks indicated for each hexam- 
eter, and the selective marking of these peaks in 
the scriptio continua of these poetic texts is a way 
of recording the traditional patterns of intona- 
tion embedded in the poetry itself (Nagy 2000). 
These patterns of intonation are embedded in 
the traditional phrases contained by the metri- 
cal framework of Homeric verses, and these pat- 
terns, which are traditional in their own right, 
combine to form the melodic contour of these 
verses (Nagy 200017; 2010:383). 

The patterns of pitch accentuation were inde- 
pendent of the patterns of stress accentuation 
in ancient Greek. In later phases of the ancient 
language, however, the old patterns of pitch 
accentuation were replaced by corresponding 
new patterns of stress accentuation, which per- 
sist into Modern Greek, while the old patterns of 
independent stress accentuation were lost (see 
Horrocks 2010:117-118; Nagy 2010:385). 

The model built by Allen for describing the 
ancient Greek system of stress accentuation 
“gives an immediate and simple explanation 
of a number of the ‘+ metrical laws’, ‘canons’, 
‘+ bridges’, etc., regarding the positions at which 
heavy word-finals may or may not occur; all 
reduce simply to the avoidance of word-division 
where this would produce conflict between 
stress and ictus — more particularly in the coda 
section of a metrical structure” (Allen 1966:146; 
on ictus, see Allen 1973:276-279). 

Allen’s use of the term ‘metrical structure’ 
highlights a differentiation in terminology. The 
concept of rhythm as a general term may be 
contrasted with meter as a specific term refer- 
ring primarily to a stylization of rhythm in poetry. 
Applying a combination of synchronic and dia- 
chronic perspectives, | have built a model for 
explaining such a stylization: 

At first, the reasoning goes, traditional phrase- 
ology simply contains built-in rhythms. Later, 
the factor of tradition leads to the preference of 
phrases with some rhythms over phrases with 
other rhythms. Still later, the preferred rhythms 
have their own dynamics and become regulators 
of any incoming non-traditional phraseology. By 
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becoming a viable structure in its own right, 
meter may evolve independently of traditional 
phraseology. Recent metrical develapments may 
even obliterate aspects of the selfsame tradi- 
tional phraseology that had engendered them, 
if these aspects no longer match the meter. 
(Nagy 19741145; see also Allen 197313-14, 258; 
further analysis in Nagy 1990a:39—42; also Nagy 
2010:385). 

This model accounts for the relationship of 
meter and - formula in the making of Homeric 
verse (on the concept of formula, see Parry 1928 
and Nagy 1990b:2g). An alternative model has 
been proposed by Hermann Frankel (1960), who 
argues that there were four ‘cola’ contained by 
the dactylic hexameter of Homeric verse. (On 
the concept of the ‘colon’, see West 1982:5-6.) 
Such an alternative model cannot account for 
the full range of formulaic variation (+ Formu- 
laic Language) in the making of Homeric verse 
(Nagy 1990b:29—35; see alsa Clark 1994, 1997, who 
shows the relevance of the phenomenon known 
as enjambment), 
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Epichoric Alphabets 


+ Local Scripts 


Epigram, Diction of 
1. THE CONCEPT 


The primitive epigram, as indicated by its ety- 
mology (epi-, ‘over’, ‘upon’, and -gramma, ‘writ- 
ing’), was a brief piece of text inscribed on a 
tomb, the base of a statue or an ex-voto; in 
its further development, however, the form of 
epigram came to be used to express all sorts of 
themes and feelings. The original epigram was 
multiform in language and meter. It presented 
a conventional Homerizing language (> Epic 
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Diction), at times with significant influence of 
the local dialect spoken in the area. Thus, if the 
epigrammatist’s region of origin was Dorian or 
Aeolian, the dialect may present a local + Doric 
or + Aeolic coloring, in addition to the Homeric 
language and > Ionic poetics generally displayed. 
This situation persisted up to the Hellenistic era, 
when the influence of Koiné (+ Koiné, Features 
of) begins to be observed. The Hellenistic lit- 
erary and inscriptional epigrams usually pres- 
ent a combination of idiomatic forms in their 
+ phonetics and morphology (Homeric/epic 
features, dialect forms, and sometimes forms 
from the Hellenistic Koiné) and in some cases 
even artificial and purely literary forms unat- 
tested elsewhere. Thus, the language of Hellenis- 
tic epigram has a conventional poetic character 
that has little to do with the vernacular dia- 
lects spoken in each region (Martinez Fernan- 
dez 2006:46-50). The vocabulary of Hellenistic 
epigram is also characterized by a mixture of 
elements, used according to the style in which 
the poem is written: terms typical of Homer’s 
language (Martinez Fernandez 200022—41) and 
of the epics, as well as other kinds of poetry (lyric 
(-+ Lyric Poetry, Diction of), tragedy (+ Tragedy, 
Diction of}, and comedy (+ Comedy, Diction 
of)), post-Homeric poetical words, words from 
Hellenistic Greek, hapax legomena, and other 
rare words and dialectal terms (+ Hellenistic 
Poetry, Diction of), In the 8th c. BCE, the prevail- 
ing meter is the epic hexameter (+ Epic Meter); 
from the 7th c. BCE on, however, the elegiac 
couplet is also used in funerary and dedicatory 
epigrams on stone, and from the 6th c. BCE iam- 
bic tetrameter is also found (+ Dramatic Meter), 
as well as occasionally other metric combina- 
tions. In the funerary and votive epigrams of the 
Archaic and Classical periods, elegiac couplets 
as well as iambic meters are used, not only 
in anonymous inscribed epigrams but also in 
the literary poems composed by Archilochus, 
Simonides, and Anacreon, among others. From 
the Hellenistic period onwards the epigram is 
usually composed in elegiac couplets, although 
occasionally also in hexameters, iambic or tro- 
chaic meters, and, exceptionally, in other meters 
as well. In short, language characteristic of epic 
poetry (albeit with certain modifications) and 
of the elegiac couplet prevails in epigram. Thus 
the Palatine Anthology, comprised mainly of epi- 
grams in elegiac couplets, also contains poems 
composed in other lyrical meters during the 


Hellenistic period, as for instance the thirty-one 
epigrams of diverse meters included in Book XIII, 
and various examples in other books. 


2. ORIGINS 


The earliest extant epigrams date as far back 
as the 8th c. BCE, but only in the late 6th and 
early 5th c. BCE did the predilection for epi- 
grams become generalized, first in Ionia and 
later throughout the whole of the Greek world. 
Primitive votive epigrams were brief explana- 
tory legends engraved on the ex-voto in order 
to please the divinity (Day 2010:232-280) and 
to perpetuate the memory of the benefactor. 
Archaic funerary epigrams were very brief, fol- 
lowing a simple outline that stated, often in a 
single hexameter, the name, patronymic, and 
homeland of the deceased, so as to enable the 
memory of the departed to live on. Brevity, 
imposed in part by the surface on which the 
inscription was carved or painted, was the most 
prominent feature of the genre at its origins (Day 
2007:31). In archaic epigram, poets rarely showed 
any hints of pain at the loss of the departed, 
confining themselves rather to a statement of 
facts. The epigram was conceived as a part of 
a monument, and its creation had the purpose 
of perpetuating image and word. Later on the 
primitive epigram became entrenched and grew, 
absorbing literary elements and creating its own 
tradition. 


3. EVOLUTION 


The oldest inscriptional epigrams that have sur- 
vived to us, namely the oinochoe of Dipylon 
(Hansen 1g983:239-240; + Dipylon Vase Inscrip- 
tion) and the skyphos called + Nestor’s Cup, 
belong to the second half of the 8th c. BCE 
(Pavese 1996:1-23). From the 7th and 6th c. BCE 
numerous epigraphic epigrams have been pre- 
served (Hansen 198327, 112, 142-143, 145-146, 326, 
354, etc.). The hexameter is used with relative 
frequency, and the iambic trimeter sporadically, 
but the elegiac couplet is already the prevailing 
meter. Around 500 BCE there is an increase in the 
use of epigram, especially because of the work of 
Simonides of Ceos (Baumbach et al. 2012:2); the 
epigrams attributed to him that can be con- 
sidered authentic (Bergk 91-92, 94, 111, 130-131, 
136-138, 147, etc.) preserve the simplicity of the 
archaic epigram, but with a less constrained tone. 
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There is no sign of sorrow or any reference to the 
deceased’s heroic deeds. From approximately 
450 BCE onwards, the Attic epigram flourished, 
fundamentally as an outcome of the Greco- 
Persian Wars, which led to an increased need 
for engraved public and private sepulchral and 
votive inscriptions (Hansen 1983:2), This need 
continued in the second half of the 5th c. BCE 
due to the internal conflicts between the Greek 
states. Characteristic of this time are the state 
epigrams for the polydndria, the large collective 
cemeteries ( Peek 1955:1—23). ‘he artistic sensibil- 
ity that characterized the Greek epigram from its 
origins led the poets to create, through a gradual 
development from the second half of the 5th c. 
BCE to the beginning of the Hellenistic period, 
a fundamentally literary genre of fictional funer- 
ary and votive epigrams, separate from any spe- 
cific epigraphic purpose that associated the text 
to a monument or specific object. The recorded 
event was purely fictional in ever more cases, a 
mere excuse to compose an epigram that would 
never be engraved. The separation of the text 
from the monument that contained it created 
a new type of literary funerary and votive epi- 
gram, which coexisted with the real, inscribed 
examples. As a result, the previously uniform 
outline of the archaic “Steinepigramm” was 
opened to a wide variety of topics. The pleasures 
of the banquet and of love (Garrison 1978:16—32) 
and scenes of daily life emerged as themes. The 
simple archaic epigram, made up of one or two 
couplets, underwent a widening of its literary 
structure and its motives, resulting in its richer 
lexical and stylistic availability (Gentili 1968:57). 
In this development, the role of a collection of 
(non-epigraphic) epigrams by Simonides, pos- 
sibly in circulation since the second half of the 
5th c. BCE, is considered crucial. This expansion 
of the purely epigraphic epigram into the literary 
realm was already fully realized by the end of the 
4th c. BCE. 

The genre of epigram flourished during the 
Hellenistic period. The so-called literary epigram 
became multiform in content: erotic (Tueller 
2008:117—131), convivial, epideictic, and exhorta- 
tive themes were progressively added to the orig- 
inal funerary and dedicatory content. Epigrams 
could even take on a satirical tone: the form is 
used for a small satirical piece in Martial (£pigr. 
1.3.5) and the epigrammatist Palladas (Anth, Pal. 
11.340) likewise uses the word epigrdmmata in 
that sense. Many of these new epigrams were 
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intended to be delivered at banquets in Alexan- 
dria, Rhodes, and other cities of the Hellenistic 
world. However, the division between real and 
literary epigrams was not clearly defined, and 
during the Hellenistic and Imperial periods the 
inscribed epigram continued to be used, with 
even greater frequency, for practical (funerary, 
votive, and commemorative) purposes. 

Hellenistic epigrams, although often written 
on common topics, present a series of variations 
and refinements. During this period the art of 
variation reached a greater importance than it 
had in any other literary genre. In such literary 
variation a poet seeks to outdo other poets, or 
even himself, in treating a given topic, always 
with a reference to a certain poetic model. In 
the inscribed funerary and votive epigrams pre- 
ceding the Hellenistic period, a typical form was 
developed that could be pragmatically adapted 
to the needs of each case by the use of appropri- 
ate formulaic elements; but in the Hellenistic 
literary (fictional) epigrams, variation is pre- 
sented as a conscious and dignified art, which 
would in turn influence the funerary and votive 
epigrams (Ludwig 1968:299—300). Another inno- 
vative aspect of the Hellenistic epigram is its 
formal schema or narrative style: to the predom- 
inantly narrative-descriptive style employed in 
the funerary and votive epigrams (usually in the 
third person, but also in the first when the sepul- 
cher, the deceased, or the benefactor speak) are 
added elements of dramatic style and of dialog, in 
the address by the deceased to a passerby (Tuel- 
ler 2008:65-94) or of the dedicator making an 
offering to a god. With the use of the first person 
referring to the monument, the poet emphasizes 
the presence of the monument in the eyes of the 
occasional reader of the epigram. In sepulchral 
epigrams the inscription frequently addresses 
the passer-by directly and engages in a dialog 
with him, a dialog that may comprise short ques- 
tions and answers or even a substantial conver- 
salion. This dialugic element of funerary and 
votive epigrams, already established in the time 
of Simonides, underwent marked development 
in the Hellenistic period. In addition, there is a 
great variety of appeals not only to the deceased 
or the passerby, but also to the divinities of the 
netherworld, the sepulcher, the survivors, etc. 
Exchanges of expressions of love between two 
or more people are also frequent in erotic liter- 
ary epigrams, together with the narrative of the 
lover in the first person. 
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Another significant aspect of Hellenistic Greek 
epigram is the use of gnomic topics (Tsagalis 
2008:10-61); the gnomic or sentencing theme 
has au important place in the Greek epigram- 
matic genre (Labarbe 1968:349—386). Both lit- 
erary and inscriptional epigrams preserve, in 
their use of philosophical thoughts and maxims, 
traces of the rich tradition of customary moral 
literature. Gnomic topics in the epitaphs are 
generally expository, but they also appear in 
the form of exclamations or questions. Espe- 
cially worth mentioning among gnomic topics 
in funerary epitaph are the inevitable character 
of death, meditation on death and human exis- 
tence, the premature death of the young, etc. As 
for dedicatory epigrams, it should be understood 
that the dedication is a private act and therefore 
not appropriate for generalizations; nonetheless 
the relationship that the dedication establishes 
between the human and the divinity is often 
an excuse to point out in gnomic terms, for 
example, the weakness of human nature before 
the divinity. The purely literary epigram with 
gnomic overtones can cover a vast spectrum 
of themes: we find speculation about life and 
death, thoughts about old age and fate, or about 
human hopes, clictums about love, ideas con- 
ceming family and marriage, about gold and 
wealth, as well as other themes. 

Functional sentences sometimes comment on 
a specific reality: death is frequently mentioned, 
or sometimes a daily life event, especially to do 
with love, or, more rarely, a dedicatory act. In 
certain other cases, these meditations can form 
a part of more or less theoretical speculation, 
which abounds in the literary epigrams. The 
majority of the ideas articulated in the func- 
tional type are clichés, while in non-functional 
sentences the originality is higher (Labarbe 
1968:382-383). In short, like the development of 
epigram as a genre, gnomic themes in Greek epi- 
gram develop in a direction which is much more 
literary, and more suited to present motives and 
topics from tragedy, rhetoric, and philosophy 
(Gentili 1968:384). 


4. THE EPIGRAMS OF THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


Abundant material from the Hellenistic period 
has been gathered in the Greek Antholagy (Gow 
& Page 1965). The genre of epigram had its peak 
in this literary age, with many ofits greatest prac- 
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titioners writing at this time: the three greatest 
poets Callimachus, Apollonius, and Theocritus; 
certain other important epigrammatists, such as 
Anyte of Tegea and Nossis from Epicnemidian 
Locri (fl. 310-290 BCE); Asclepiades of Samos, 
Posidippus of Pella, and Hedylus of Samos (fl. 275 
BCE), the three of whom may have had a joint 
collection in circulation; Leonidas of Tarentum 
and Mnasalcas of Sicyon (fl. 250 BCE); Alcaeus 
of Messene (fl. 220-180 BCE); Antipater of Sidon 
(2nd c, BCE), and the compiler of the Garland, 
Meleager of Gadara (140/130—70/60 BCE); some 
occasional epigrammatists, such as Speusippus, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes and Menander; and also 
certain Hellenistic writers who are better known 
for their non-epigrammatic literary production, 
such as Riano, Euphorion, Simmias, Erinna, Ara- 
tus, Nicander, Philitas, Alexander of Aetolia, and 
Crates. 
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ANGEL MARTINEZ FERNANDEZ 


Epigraphy 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Epigraphy (from the Greek epigrdphein ‘to write 
on something’) indicates the action of noting 
signs on a surface, whether by inscribing, incis- 
ing, painting, stamping or tracing. The possi- 
bility of writing presupposes the action of a 
literate society that develops a graphic system 
and formalizes it: although such achievements 
cover more than five millennia of multiple and 
varied dynamics of creation, they are a relatively 
recent phenomenon in human history. Epigra- 
phy embraces all potential branches of activ- 
ity in a literate environment and represents a 
thematically immense field. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a definition of what it indicates 
is a substantial matter that needs addressing at 
the outset. Such a concern is encapsulated in the 
question addressed by the French epigraphist 
Louis Robert (Robert 1961:78) who famously 
asked “qui sommes-nous?”, in an effort to frame 
the multiple analytic tools epigraphists must 
employ in making sense of texts and the cultural 
environment that produced them. The problem 
is thus one of interpretative context, because 
such a vast field automatically feeds into, and 
intersects with, other disciplines. 

In the Greek world, inscriptions are found on 
a wide array of writing supports: from stone and 
hard metals to wood, papyrus, clay, wax, and 
glass. This variety entails the employment of dif- 
ferent writing instruments and resultant differ- 
ences in the letter shapes produced (Guarducci 
1967:3), which can be capital and monumen- 
tal or minuscule and cursive in style (Roberts 
1932:687). Such diversity and the specialized 
skills it demands have paved the way for an inev- 
itable fragmentation in sub-disciplines specializ- 
ing on particular typologies of written material. 
Hf texts on papyrus and wood are the preserve of 
the papyrologist (+ Papyrology), and incisions 
on coins that of the numismatist, the epigraphist 
proper, in the most exclusionary terminologi- 
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cal distinction (Klaffenbach 1966), is concerned 
with the study of rare inscriptions on metal 
tablets and, especially, on stone slabs, which 
have survived in greater numbers. All these sub- 
disciplines are, logically, interconnected and, 
what is more, the practice of extracting history 
from texts cannot be fruitful without probing 
into their language, orthography, wider histori- 
cal context and archaeological settings. Juggling 
all these subjects is the epigraphist’s job: through 
studying inscriptions, he or she gets the ‘feel’ for 
Greek society as a whole (Millar 1983:82), while 
equally being allowed the prospect of a detailed 
historical reconstruction in terms of language, 
politics, society and religion. 

The number of extant specimens of Greek 
inscriptions is immense, as are their spatial distri- 
bution and uses in time. A survey of the evidence 
must trace their attestations across the whole 
of the Mediterranean, from ancient Bactria and 
Asia Minor to Italy and Egypt, and across more 
than two millennia, from the dawn of literacy 
in the Mycenaean world (14th c. BCE) to the 
apogee of the Byzantine Empire (7th c. CE). 
Stone inscriptions on mainland Greece and the 
Aegean islands mark the apogee of epigraphic 
production, dating to the Archaic and the Clas- 
sical periods, from the latter half of the 7th BCE, 
when the first laws were engraved on stone by 
Drakon at Athens and at Dreros on Crete, to the 
latter half of the 4th c. BCE. In Attica the out- 
put, especially in the civic sphere, is intensely 
prolific. 


2. WRITING 


The process of writing down the Greek language, 
however, began at a much earlier date than the 
earliest attestations of the Greek alphabet of 
the eighth c. BCE can testify, although the time- 
frame for the transmission of the Phoenician 
alphabet is still a matter of debate (for a sum- 
mary of the different views, see Swiggers 1996; 
+ Alphabet, Origin of). Around the middle of the 
second millennium BCE, the palatial societies of 
mainland Greece borrowed a syllabic writing sys- 
tem that is still undeciphered, + Linear A, from 
Crete and adapted it to register an early dialect 
of Greek, Mycenaean (+ Mycenaean Script and 
Language). The script that was thus created, 
+ Linear B, was employed to write administra- 
tive texts that, from what we can tell, were 
mostly inscribed on clay tablets and sealings, 
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and died out with the destructions of the palaces 
at the end of the Bronze Age, around 1200 BCE. 
This collapse ushered in the so-called Dark Ages 
and brought about a period of illiteracy on the 
mainland. 

The island of Cyprus employed, too, a syl- 
labic script, the + Cypriot Syllabary, to record 
~+ Cypriot, another dialect of Greek and a variety 
of the so-called + Arcado-Cypriot group. This 
syllabic tradition, in contrast to the Greek main- 
land, was fully preserved down to the ard c. BCE, 
in resistance to the introduction and spread of 
the alphabet elsewhere in the Greek-speaking 
world. Writing in syllabic form, whether for 
Mycenaean or Cypriot, constitutes a self-con- 
tained focus of Greek epigraphy (Woodhead 
1981) that has always received separate treat- 
ment, partly due to the abundant use of clay as 
medium and, especially, because of the syllabic 
structure of the scripts. 

With the creation of the Greek alphabet, the 
practice of writing gradually became widespread 
in space and application, with the diffusion of 
several local, or epichoric, varieties of alphabets 
recording different dialects (Reinach 1885186—- 
189; + Local Scripts). These are divided following 
a conventional color-based scheme (Kirchhoff 
1887) into the archaic Doric (Thera, Crete, or 
green), Eastern, including the lonic scripts of 
Asia Minor, Attica and the colonies of Magna 
Graecia (blue) and the Western branches, com- 
prising the Chalcidian, Boeotian, Locri and Pho- 
cis variants (red), They remained in use for more 
than three centuries, until the Ionic alphabet 
of Miletus was decreed as standard at least at 
Athens in 403-402 BCE (+ Adoption of the [onic 
alphabet in Attica). For other parts of Greece, no 
fixed date for such adoption can be stated with 
certainty, although the degree of adherence to 
the Ionic template can be used as a criterion 
for a relative chronology of inscriptions found 
outside of Athens (> Transition from the Local 
Alphabets to the Ionic Script). 

Any consistency or variability in the way texts 
are written can help to make sense of the vast 
chronological and spatial distribution of Greek 
inscriptions, especially their regional idiosyn- 
crasies. It must be stressed that almost no uni- 
formity in character is observable in any given 
period: all Greek epigraphy was a local phenom- 
enon (Bodel 2002). Therefore, any changes in 
letter shapes, script styles, arrangements and 
layouts of texts on writing supports, and direc- 
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tion of writing provide guiding lines that aid 
in recognizing particular synchronic character- 
istics and trends, and also diachronic modifica- 
tions and innovations. 


2,a. Direction of Writing 

In the early stages, before the beginning of the 
sth c. BCE, texts were mainly registered in a 
right to left direction, preserving the Phoeni- 
cian custom, although this was by no means a 
fixed rule (Jeffery 1990:43-50). Left to right was 
uncommon, but a mix of the two directions, in 
which the text flows with alternate lines facing 
opposite directions, literally running ‘as the ox 
ploughs’, became a frequent epigraphic choice. 
In technical parlance, this is termed boustro- 
phedon (the other term used for this writing 
style, Schlangenschrift, 'snake-writing’, is not 
entirely accurate). This fluidity in direction is 
best witnessed in the inscriptions that formed 
an integral part of figure-scenes on vases, where 
personal names were wedged into the figurative 
narrative wherever space was available, with 
no particular attention to the order or direction 
in which the letters were painted (Woodhead 
1959:25; Jeffery 1990:47). Writing left to right 
became the norm in the Classical period as an 
intuitively more practical technique, especially 
when tested in ink (Jeffery 1990), Boustrophe- 
don, however, remained in use into the 5th c. 
BCE for the redaction of sacral inscriptions and 
calendars in the most epigraphically conserva- 
tive part of Greece, Crete. Here the monumen- 
tal law codes of Gortyn (+ Gortyn Code) were 
incised on stone, using the latest forms of the 
alphabetic letters, but still preserving the bous- 
trophedon direction, perhaps as a conscious 
appeal to tradition. 


2.b. Layouts 

As boustrophedon slowly died out, and espe- 
cially throughout the 5th and 4th c. BCE, a more 
regular and symmetrical arrangement of the let- 
ters of the inscriptions on stone became the 
dominant style at Athens, and this is termed sto- 
ichedon, ‘in a row’. The definition given by Austin 
in 1938 still remains the clearest: “a style in which 
the letters are in alinement vertically as well as 
horizontally, and are placed at equal intervals 
along their respective alinements” (Austin 1938), 
so that the same number of letters stands in each 
line. This regularity, incidentally, is a great aid in 
restoring mutilated texts. Stoichedon was mainly 
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The Gortyn Code. From Willetts, R. F. 1967. The Law Code of Gortyn. Berlin, plate I. 


used for official records and public decrees, less 
so for catalogues or economic accounts. This 
format coincided with the classical period of 
the Greek city-state, harmoniously fitting with 
the love of order and aesthetic symmetry of 
that period. Athens promoted it, but it left other 
attestations in the shrine of Asclepius at Epi- 
daurus, at Delphi, and Delos, especially in the 
course of the 4th c. BCE. 


2.c. Letter Shapes 

In the epichoric alphabets of the archaic period, 
variations in the shapes of the letters are fre- 
quent. Regional variants of the angular or cres- 
cent-shaped gamma (<> or <C>), the crossed or 
dotted theta (<®> or<©>), the crooked or straight 
iota (<$> or <I>), the closed or open-ended heta 
(<B> or <H>), and the three- or four-bar sigma 


(<$> or <E>), etc., are all attested. There is a pro- 
gressive tendency towards simplification, and 
the standardized alphabet of the end of the 5th 
c. BCE eventually contains a series of 24 letters, 
streamlined and simple in their shapes. In the 
course of the 4th and especially the 2nd c. BCE, 
a more ornamented way of engraving is observ- 
able, with angled mini-strokes or swallowtails 
(apices) added to the hasic shape ofa letter (Guar- 
ducci 1987:8:; Roberts and Gardner 1905:xv). In 
the same period, a ‘lunate’ variant for three signs 
(epsilon, sigma and omega) is established (for 
instance, sigma written as <C>), It is at this time 
that the explosion of cursive writing on papyrus 
started to strike a clear distinction from the 
monumental style of engraving on stone, which 
ultimately paved the way for the differentiation 
between capital and minuscule writing. 


EPIGRAPHY 


2.d. Punctuation 

In the stoichedon style, the inscriptions run in 
scriptio continua, without any punctuation inter- 
rupting the regular pattern of text, or marking 
word division. Some instances of punctuation are 
however observable at an earlier stage. The most 
ingenious is borne on the famous > Nestor’s Cup 
(Guarducci 1987:366), where colons mark sepa- 
ration of words, most likely stressing a hexam- 
eter pattern (Wachter 2010; + Metrics), and on 
the earliest law code from the temple of Apollo 
at Dreros on Crete (650 BCE) paragraphs are 
separated by means of a stroke (Jeffery 1990:311, 
and pl. 59), a practice observable only rarely in 
later periods, Word spaces were always quite 
rare, down to Hellenistic times. Engravers some- 
times used interpuncts, that is, various type 
of marks dividing words or phrases (McLean 
2002). The most common forms were the colon 
and the tricolon, and sometimes more dots are 
detected, but this practice was always arbitrary 
and never regularly applied. Common with later 
Latin inscriptions is the Aedera distinguens, a 
word divider also used as ornament. Abbrevia- 
tions and ligatures are later features, starting to 
be widely attested from the and c. CE (for a list, 
McLean 2002: 52-46). 


3g. CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classifying and publishing all available Greek 
inscriptions in coherent corpora has always 
been a problematic issue. A thematic crite- 
rion, under standard headings such as decreta 
(decrees, laws), catalogi (inventories, financial 
transactions), tituli honorari (honorific inscrip- 
tions), tituli sepulchrales (epitaphs) and varia, 
is usually adopted for each site (this is the case 
in the IG corpus, see below). This strategy for 
cataloguing the material does not correspond 
to, or completely rationalize, the sheer amount 
of diversity observable in the epigraphic profile 
of cities and regions, or subject-matter variation 
across time. Classical Attica, for instance, with 
copious marble resources and the inception of 
democratic institutions, promotes a surge in the 
production of public inscriptions with a steady 
increase during the 5th c. BCE. Rather than 
the legitimization of public authority, instead, 
inscriptions of the archaic period are focused on 
more individual and private concerns, recurrent 
ownership marking, or authorship of portable 
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possessions, as well as private relationships with 
the gods (Bodel 2002). And while the distinction 
between public (laws, decrees, edicts) private 
(votive and funeral dedications), and sacred 
inscriptions is a natural one, these three criteria 
can intersect, blurring the lines across subject 
matters. 

In general, public inscriptions include any 
official transaction of an emperor, league, or 
state, while private inscriptions encompass the 
reverse of this, bringing together all inscriptions 
relating to the private lives of individuals or 
groups. Public inscriptions in Greece were not 
only documents, but also monuments that rep- 
resent enduring testimony to the presence of an 
official authority (Cooper 2008:7). They allow 
direct access to ancient laws, social structures, 
religious institutions and practices (McLean 
2002). Most decrees were enacted by the assem- 
bly (démos), in conjunction with the council 
(boulé), expressed through a conventional for- 
mula that comprised mainly the name of agent, 
enactment details, and instructions for engrav- 
ing and public exhibition. 

Sacred inscriptions were numerous in sanc- 
tuaries either in the form of stelae or engraved 
on small monuments and walls. Some sanctu- 
aries are noted for the amount of sacred texts, 
in Asia Minor, for instance, sites such as the 
temple of Apollo at Didyma, the sanctuary of 
Zeus at Labraunda and the Asklepeion at Per- 
gamon. This type of inscription includes reports 
of sacred games and religious festivals, ritual 
calendars, responses from oracles, votive dedica- 
tions, etc. In the private realm, funerary monu- 
ments and tombstones are the most common 
category of inscriptions. Under the same head- 
ing are also included private dedications, legal 
documents, and marks of ownership, incanta- 
tions and curses. Most funerary inscriptions are 
incised on stelae, sarcophagi, and altars. They 
are catalogued alphabetically in accordance 
with the name of the deceased, since this typol- 
ogy of object is notoriously difficult to date. 
The contents range from the most laconic men- 
tion of a personal name alone, to more elabo- 
rate formulas, with expressions of consolation, 
encouragement, farewell and warnings to pos- 
sible intruders (+ Epigram, Diction of). 

Many technical features separate public and 
private documents, as most of the former were 
engraved by official state workshops and share a 
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monumental and uniform style, while peripheral 
artisans, often less accomplished executioners, 
were responsible for the latter. As for decipher- 
ing the texts, this task is often fraught with prob- 
lems, since they are for the most part damaged, 
mutilated, or with eroded surfaces. 


4. EDITORIAL CONVENTIONS 


In the available editions, conventional symbols 
were established in 1931 (‘Leiden system’), and 
are still used to indicale text lacunae, restora- 
tions, and editorial interpretations. The most 
frequent sigla are the following: [«By] indicating 
last text, hypothetically reconstructed by the 
editor; «(By) spelling out an abbreviation used 
In the inscription; {@By} indicating repetitions 
of letters or words in the original; <afy> marking 
an emendation by the editor; vacat (or vac.) for 
spaces left blank on the original. For a full list of 
the editorial conventions and symbols, consult 
Wachter (2010:49) or Cook (1987). 


5. CORPORA OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


The earliest comprehensive corpus of all avail- 
able Greek inscriptions was published in tour 
volumes by Boeckh in 1825, entitled Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (CIG). Its succes- 
sor, Inscriptiones Graecae (IG) is a large inter- 
national endeavor, but still ongoing and thus 
incomplete. A second edition (editio altera) was 
published as [G?. The volumes of IG are orga- 
nized on a geographical principle, but include 
only Europe. For Asia Minor there is no unified 
corpus, Inschriften griechischer Stddte aus Klei- 
nasien (IGSK), Monumenta Asiae Minoris Anti- 
quae (MAMA), and Tituli Asiae Minoris (TAM) 
are the reference collections. Constant updates 
are available in the running publication of the 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG). 
For a full list of the volumes in the IG corpus, see 
Woodhead (1981:103-107). It is now possible to 
find digitized corpora online. The Cornell Greek 
Epigraphy Project at www.epigraphy.packhum 
.org allows access to text transcriptions; the E)pi- 
Graph Database at www.case.edu/artsci/clsc/ 
asgle/newlinks/img is an epigraphic directory, 
updated to 2004. The Centre for the Study of 
Ancient Documents, Oxford (CSAD), www.csad 
.ox.ac.uk, contains the largest number of paper 
squeezes of Greek inscriptions in the world, in 
high-resolution images. 
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SILVIA FERRARA 


Erasmian Pronunciation 


The term'Erasmian Pronunciation’ has bothaspe- 
cific and a general meaning. Specifically, it refers 
to the views about correcting the contemporary 
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methods of pronouncing Greek (and Latin) 
expressed by the Renaissance humanist Desid- 
erlus Erasmus in a 1528 treatise entitled De 
Recta Latini Graecique Sermonis Pronuntiatione. 
More generally, the term embraces the vari- 
ous attempts since that time to ‘restore’ a more 
accurate pronunciation of Ancient Greek, as 
opposed to pronouncing it in the manner of 
Modern Greek; in this latter sense the ‘restored’ 
pronunciation seeks linguistic accuracy accord- 
ing to the best available evidence, and does not 
necessarily adhere to the findings of Erasmus, 
which, not surprisingly, have been superseded in 
many respects since the 16th c. (see Allen for the 
linguistic data), In this broader sense, ‘Erasmian 
pronunciation’ is essentially followed by most 
Classicists outside of Greece today, although the 
results are not uniform. 

Erasmus was not, nor did he claim to be, 
the first to discover the acoustic divergence 
between Ancient and Modern (or rather Byzan- 
tine) Greek, Both the Spanish humanist Antonio 
de Lebrixa and the Venetian Aldus Manutius 
had written on the subject prior to Erasmus, and 
it is surely no coincidence that all three men 
spent time together in Venice in 1508, when 
Aldus established a group dedicated to read- 
ing and speaking Ancient Greek. Even contem- 
porary Byzantine scholars such as Constantine 
Laskaris and lanos Laskaris apparently acknowl- 
edged discrepancies between Greek pronuncia- 
tion and orthography (+ Byzantine phase and 
reception of ancient Greek, the). But it remained 
for Erasmus to systematize in a thorough way 
the pronunciation of individual phonemes in 
his treatise, and his prestige guaranteed a wide 
audience for his views. 

The book itself is cast in the form of a dialogue 
between a learned Bear (Erasmus' alter ego) 
and his friend, a Lion, who is seeking a tutor for 
his new cub. Erasmus chose the jocular setting 
ostensibly to enliven the dreary subject matter 
for the young noble Maximilian of Burgundy, to 
whom the work is dedicated. There are indeed 
some lighthearted moments, but the bulk of 
the dialogue contains a thorough examination 
of the constituents of speech, including vowels, 
consonants, accent, tone, and even larger units 
of discourse. Throughout, Erasmus displays an 
impressive mastery of the ancient grammarians, 
as well as familiarity with the most important 
languages and dialects of contemporary Europe, 
which are brought to bear to offer proper exam- 
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ples of pronunciation. Though lacking the crucial 
evidence of ancient inscriptions, and of course 
the tools and concepts of modern linguistics, 
Erasmus was able to reconstruct the Ancient 
Greek phonemic system (in particular, by differ- 
entiating vowels and diphthongs that sound the 
same in contemporary Greek) with considerable 
SUCCESS. 

Although his ideas were apparently never put 
into practice by Erasmus himself, the book was 
a moderate success and was reprinted a respect- 
able 17 times in the next 70 years. Initial opposi- 
tion (especially in Germany and England) was 
eventually overcome, and some version of the 
reform has now been adopted and adapted in 
basically every academic system in the world, 
with the prominent exception of Greece, where 
Erasmus remains persona non grata to this day, 
at least among traditionalists. 

Some of this animus stems from resentment 
that a non-Greek might presume to school the 
Greeks themselves on their own language. And 
indeed the argument was from the start unfor- 
tunately framed in terms of right and wrong, 
not in terms of language evolution, Thus Lebrixa 
published a list of 15 ‘Errores Graecorum’, and 
Erasmus himself often refers to the incorrect or 
degraded Greek pronunciation of his day; his 
title explicitly promises the ‘correct pronuncia- 
tion’. The idea that Byzantine Greek was some- 
how degenerate and inferior naturally provoked 
a spirited reaction, all the more since Greek pro- 
nunciation was fairly uniform, unlike the widely 
diffused versions of Latin, which were apparently 
mutually unintelligible in Erasmus’ day. Latin 
pronunciation, still at that time a major medium 
for communication, was more in need of serious 
reform than Greek, where such a reform actually 
detracted from mutual intelligibility. In contrast 
to Latin, the pronunciation of Greek had essen- 
tially stabilized by the 4th c. CE, and thus had a 
thousand year old tradition (at least) by the time 
of Erasmus’ attempted reforms (> History of 
Teaching of Ancient Greek). Reasons for chang- 
ing that tradition must be compelling indeed. To 
be sure, the loss of vowel and syllable quantity 
in Modern Greek (+ Developments in Medieval 
and Modern Greek) renders the complex metri- 
cal structures (> Song and Recitation) of Ancient 
Greek poetry meaningless, and some attempt at 
restoring this aspect of the language would seem 
to be justified. But this still leaves us far short of 
authenticity, since most scholars agree (though 
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this was unknown to Erasmus) that Archaic and 
Classical Greek had a > pitch, not a stress accent, 
for which any reconstruction is almost entirely 
hypothetical. Our best written evidence for the 
nature of Greek pitch consists of a controver- 
sial passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De 
Comp. xi, 40f.) and some equally controversial 
musical texts, but these have led to no consensus 
(the nature of the grave accent is quite unclear, 
for example), and even Allen advises against 
making the attempt. The numerous recordings 
of Stephen Daitz provide the most authoritative 
example of restored pitch accent, but remain 
necessarily experimental. Compromise at some 
level is unavoidable (+ Accentuation), 

Erasmus himself was less of'a purist than often 
thought, and in the treatise stresses his willing- 
ness to compromise his principles of pronun- 
ciation in order to be better understood by his 
listeners. Perhaps even more importantly, he rec- 
ognized the necessity of modeling his reformed 
pronunciation on living tradition: he reports that 
his reading group included a Byzantine Greek, 
purely for the sake of his native accent. Unfortu- 
nately, the modern Erasmian approach ignores 
this crucial insight, and typically rejects Modern 
Greek completely as a model for reconstruction. 
In the absence of a legitimate model, the results, 
however solidly based on linguistics, are incon- 
sistent and unconvincing. Consequently, the 
schism between the pronunciation of Modern 
Greeks and the ‘Erasmians’ remains practically 
absolute, and even among the latter there is a 
wide gap between theory and practice. Erasmus 
deserves much credit for drawing attention to 
ancient Greek phonology, but true authenticity 
remains elusive. 
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MATTHEW DILLON 


Eteocretan 


‘Eteocretans’, Etedkreétes, is the name given by 
the ancient Greeks to a group of Cretan people. 
The meaning of the Greek word is ‘true Cretans’, 
implying that the Eteocretans were supposed to 
be the oldest inhabitants of the island. The first 
mention of the word ‘Eteocretans’ that we know 
appears in Homer (Od. 19.175). The Greek tradi- 
tion adds that they were barbarians, viz. people 
speaking a language other than Greek. Eteocre- 
tans were supposed to dwell in the southern 
part of Crete, especially in Praisos, ca 20 km 
southwards of Sitia, 

In188q, an inscription in Greek letters but writ- 
ten in a non-Hellenic language was unearthed 
in the mins of the ancient city of Praisos, Four 
other similar texts were discovered in the same 
place, and still later a sixth one was found in 
the small town of Dreros (near Neapolis, in the 
gulf of Mirabello; this damaged inscription could 
perhaps be bilingual). This proves that the Eteo- 
cretans were actually not concentrated in the 
southern part of Crete, but in its oriental half. 

The six undisputed Eteocretan inscriptions 
date between ca 650 (?) and the grd or 2nd c. BCE. 
All of them are fragmentary and their texts are 
short - their grand total amounts just 422 let- 
ters, less than approximately six printed lines 
of today (!). Moreover, their internal analysis is 
greatly hindered by their scarce use of dividers. 
The best-identified word is the Eteocretan form 
of the name of Praisos, which is spelled -phraiso-. 
A sequence -komn- is written three times. It 
also appears in the Hellenized month's name 
Komnokadrios in the Eteocretan city of Dreros, 
but we are in no position to assess its meaning. 
The same is true for autonomous sequences like 
barze, et, inai, mo or men. The Eteocretan spell- 
ing rules opted for the omission of many vowels, 
as shown for instance by the sequence -stnmt- 
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(division unknown). It is, then, no wonder that 
the identification of the Eteocretan language 
has proved to be an extremely difficult task. 
Several solutions have been proposed, such as, 
for instance, Balto-Finnish, Greek, Hittite, an 
independent Indo-European language akin to 
Venetic, a mixed idiom, Phrygian or Semitic. 
None of these proposals has succeeded to con- 
vince the scholarly community. What seems rea- 
sonably certain is that although the Eteocretan 
inscriptions are written in the Greek alphabet 
their language is clearly not Greek. 

The 5th c. Praisians claimed to be the descen- 
dants of people living in the time of the legend- 
ary king Minos (Hdt. 7.170-171), who reigned 
over Crete before the conquest of the island by 
the Mycenaean Greeks (15th or 14th c. BCE). If 
this is the case, the Eteocretans could be the 
heirs of the second millennium Minoans. The 
Minoans used several syllabic scripts — with the 
two main being - Linear A and ‘hieroglyphic 
Cretan’ (+ Cretan Hieroglyphic Script). The lan- 
guage of ‘hieroglyphic Cretan’ could perhaps be 
a good candidate for the Eteocretan's ancestor, 
since till now this script has been found almost 
exclusively in the eastern half of Crete — just 
like the Eteocretan inscriptions. However, as the 
Minoan pre-alphabetic scripts are still undeci- 
phered, this remains a mere conjecture. 
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Eteocypriot 


Eteocypriot is the modern name given to a non- 
Greek language found mainly in Cyprus but also 
in Egypt. The main source of its inscriptions is 
the kingdom of Amathus, on the Southern coast 
of Cyprus. One third of the 56 syllabic records 
discovered in this area are surely or likely Eteo- 
cypriot. Eteocypriot is written in the Cypriot 
‘Greek’ (or ‘classic’) syllabary. This script, which 
numbers 55 syllabograms, was deciphered at the 
end of the 19th c., and we can thus read it per- 
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fectly well. Moreover, dividers (|) regularly iso- 
late Eteocypriot sequences that may be analyzed 
as words or groups of words. Nevertheless, the 
Eteocypriot texts are badly understood, while 
their linguistic relationship remains unknown 
despite several tentative Identifications pro- 
posed in the past. 

The Eteocypriot corpus is small: it consists of 
ca 20 inscriptions totaling less than 600 syllabo- 
grams, dating between ca 700 and the end of the 
4th c. BCE. However, several of these texts are 
damaged. Very few bilingual (Eteocypriot and 
Greek) texts exist, all dating to the end of the 
4th c, - this was obviously the beginning of 
the end of the Eteocypriot language. The best- 
preserved bilingual text is a biscript (Greek 
alphabet and language rendered in the Cypriot 
‘Greek’ syllabary and Eteocypriot language). Its 
Eteocypriot section is unfortunately small (a 
mere 54 syllabograms), whereas two of its signs 
are erased. Moreover, its Greek part is demon- 
strably shorter than the Eteocypriot one, and 
two of its words are transcriptions of names, 
‘Ariston, (son) of Aristonax’ (see below), 

The Eteocypriot material is thus rather poor, 
yet a few features can be identified in this lim- 
ited corpus. We may be reasonably sure of the 
following Eteocypriot morphological character- 
istics and of their finction(s): 


(1) ...0-ka-o(-) = Greek patronymic genitive-like 
function (‘son of. .,’); 

(2) -t¢= Greek nominative or genitive singular- 
like function; 

(3) -se = Greek accusative masculine singular- 
like function. 


There is a compelling similarity between the uses 
of the Eteocypriot -ti and the -t/? found in the 
second millennium BCE + Cypro-Minoan Sylla- 
bary 1 corpus. This suggests that the languages of 
the two scripts could be related. A sequence a-na 
appears several times alone or as the very first 
‘word’ in Eteocypriot inscriptions. It is tempting 
to suppose that it could match the Greek generic 
word for ‘god’ theds that may appear in the same 
place in some Greek Cypriot inscriptions. In the 
bilingual text referred to above, the sequence ke- 
ra-ke-re-tu-lo-se could perhaps match the Greek 
word eupatriden, ‘of noble birth’ — but eupatriden 
is the final word of the Greek section, while the 
Eteocypriot one has three more sequences after 
it, namely ta-ka-na-e-e- so-ti | a-lo | ka-i-li-po-ti. 
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For this reason, we feel quite uncomfortable 
with the Eteocypriot vocabulary. We are more at 
ease with names, since there are several matches 
between Eteocypriot forms and obvious Greek 
personal names, e.g. a-ri-si-to-no-se a-ra-to-wa- 
na-ka-so-ko-o-se = Aristona Aristonaktos (from 
the bilingual quoted above); a-sa-to-wa-na-ka- 
so-ko-« (cf. Aristowdnax); a-te-ro-ke-le-we-se- = 
Androklés (in another bilingual); o-na-i-ti-mo (cf. 
Onasitimos); o-na-sa-ko-ra-ni/o-na-sa-ko-ra-no-ti 
(cf. Onasagoras). These pairs of names may offer 
us useful Greek-Eteocypriot correspondences, 
but are of no help in untangling either the lexi- 
con or the grammar of the Eteocypriot language. 
Petit (1997-1998) offers a reasonable (albeit not 
proven) tentative identification of the language. 
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Yves Duvoux 


Etymological Dictionaries: From the 
Renaissance to the 20th Century 


An etymological dictionary, that is a dictionary 
whose principal aim is to provide an index of 
the historical origins of words in a particular 
language, must be distinguished from a diction- 
ary with incidental etymologies. Examples of the 
latter type represent a continuing prescriptivist 
tradition from antiquity, which held that know- 
ing a word's origin would provide insight into 
its ‘true’ meaning and was thus an important 
element in the prescriptive aim of preventing 
misuse or decay of a language (> Lexicographiy, 
History of). It is from this prescriptivist meaning 
that the term — etymology (Gk. étumo- ‘true’ + 
-log-ia) was coined. The etymologies that were 
provided by this second class of dictionaries 
could range from modestly insightful such as the 
notion still found in the A lexicon: abridged from 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English lexicon (1871, 
with many subsequent editions) that Gk. hepta 
matches Lat. septem and Eng. seven (267a) to 
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outright fantasy such as the connection made 
by Liddell & Scott between Gk. grdpho and Eng. 
grave (OE grafan) rather than the correct carve 
(OE ceorfan) (145b). These etymologies are based 
on similarities of meaning and form, and similar 
notions were already present in antiquity by 
such writers as Plato (+ Ancient Philosophers 
on Language), who could compare Gk. pir ‘fire’ 
with an apparently similar but unrecorded Phry- 
gian word (Cratylus 410a) or Varro, who would 
correctly equate Greek initial spiritus asper of 
hésperos with Latin <V> /w/ of vesper (De Lingua 
Latina 6.6) (+ Etymologica] Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period). However, 
true etymological dictionaries did not become 
possible until the development of an apprecia- 
tion that etymology depends not on phonetic 
similarities among languages but rather upon 
replicable correspondences among them (— Ety- 
mological Dictionaries: Theory of Greek Etymol- 
ogy) — and that degree of control over historical 
material did not become possible until the nine- 
teenth century with the creation of comparative 
linguistics. 

One of the earliest works to benefit from 
this new insight was Theodor Benfey’s Griechis- 
ches Wurzellexikon, published in installments 
between 1839 and 1842, but the full impact of 
the new understanding of Indo-European com- 
parative linguistics (+ Indo-European Linguis- 
tic Background) on etymological studies was 
not achieved until after the 1858 appearance 
of Georg Curtius’ Grundziige der griechischen 
Etymologie. This work, which underwent five 
successive revisions until it reached its fina] form 
in 1879, established the principle sound changes 
within Greek words and the most important 
phonetic correspondences among Greek and its 
Indo-European relatives. Although unoriginal in 
many aspects, it served as a useful summary of 
the then current state of knowledge about the 
historical development of the Greek language. 
In addition to distinguishing between regular 
and irregular types of sound change, Curtius 
also demonstrated by comparison with Sanskrit 
the loss of intervocalic *s, “wv, and *y, which 
was a precondition for understanding the wider 
affinities of Greek among the Indo-European 
languages. 

This broadened understanding bore fruit in 
the form of Prellwitz's Etymologisches Worter- 
buch der griechischen Sprache (1892, 2nd ed. 
1905). Though some of its judgments were soon 
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outmoded by a succession of archaeological dis- 
coveries that brought new dialect forms to light 
and contradicted earlier suppositions, its orga- 
nization influenced the later dictionary of Emile 
Boisacq (1938), who praises it while rejecting the 
disorganized and uneven coverage of Leo Mey- 
ers later four-volume Handbuch der griechischen 
Etymologie (1901-02). In particular, Boisacq criti- 
cized Meyer's failure to present any historical 
rules or principles for the development of the 
Greek language and for Meyer's excessive use 
of unenlightening single-word summaries like 
unerklart or dunkel. 

Boisacq's own Dictionnaire étymologique de 
la langue grecque first appeared in installments 
from 1907 to 1916. The last revised by him edi- 
tion of 1938 (3rd; 4th posthumous edition by Rix, 
1950) included eight pages of sound correspon- 
dences and is marked by a full understanding of 
the Greek dialects and a comprehensive inter- 
est in Semitic loanwords (-- Greek and Semitic 
Languages (Early Contacts)), Though it naturally 
lacks + Mycenaean forms, it is still useful today 
and is frequently cited. The same cannot be said 
of J. B. Hofmann's stolid 1949 Etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Griechischen, which is not even 
listed among the works cited in Chantraine's 
1968 Dictionnaire. 

In 1960, Hjalmar Frisk began a three-volume 
Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch. As Frisk 
notes in the introduction to the first volume 
(A-Ko, 1960), he did not intend his work to serve 
as an Indo-European Worterbuch, but to address 
Greek only; nevertheless, Frisk acknowledged 
the power of the laryngeal theory (> Laryngeal 
Changes) and, while offering no [Indo-European 
reconstructions, presumes a background in his- 
torical phonology. Frisk summarizes earlier work 
more completely than Boisacq or Prellwitz, and 
following the former, Frisk takes care to cite as 
many dialect forms as possible in order to have 
a better understanding of the underlying forms 
of Greek words. Though initially skeptical, by 
the time the second volume (Kr-Z) appeared 
in 1970, discoveries in Mycenaean dialectology 
were rapidly gaining acceptance and already 
changing some established opinions. Frisk thus 
provided the updated Nachtrdge zum Text that 
make(s) some use of Mycenaean dialect forms in 
a slim third volume (1972), which also included 
an index of languages and corrigenda. These 
supplemental materials have made Frisk’s work 
an enduring piece of Greek scholarship. 
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While Frisk was at work on his second volume, 
Pierre Chantraine began work in 1968 on his 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
which was published in three installments, but 
continued even after Chantraine’s death in 1974 
to reach completion with a posthumous fourth 
(by Jean Taillardat, Olivier Masson and Jean- 
Louis Perpillou) in 1980. Chantraine offered a 
different approach from Boisacq or Frisk and fre- 
quently relies on those earlier works for biblio- 
graphic summary of previous scholarship. Rather 
than cataloging every view offered of a particular 
word, Chantraine concentrated on the word's 
role within Greek linguistic history and culture, 
often tracing its history to the modern idiom, 
an approach also reflected in the subtitle of his 
work: histoire des mats. Chantraine's expertise 
in Homeric diction and Mycenaean made this 
a particularly valuable work, and a new edition, 
with addenda-corrigenda, appeared in 2009. 

Rather different from these comprehensive 
dictionaries was a slender volume by A. J. van 
Windekens, Dictionnaire étymologique complé- 
mentaire de la lanque Grecque (1986). As the title 
implies, the aim of this dictionary was not to 
present the etymologies of all or even the most 
important words, but rather to focus on those 
words which resisted the combined efforts of 
Prellwitz, Boisacq, Frisk, and Chantraine. Van 
Windekens analyzes this etymological detritus 
from the viewpoint of Greek dialectology, sub- 
stratal influences, and irregular sound changes 
such as + haplology, assimilation, and dissimila- 
tion. The results are often uneven, and because 
van Windekens appeals to irregular changes, 
they are often irreproducible; nevertheless, the 
work has value as a compendium of the most 
recalcitrant members of the Greek lexicon. It 
also points to the role of pre-Greek substrates 
and Joanwords in the formation of the Greek lex- 
icon and their relations to the lost language(s) of 
Minoan Crete (~ Linear A) and to the growing 
awareness that, besides Semitic and Near East- 
ern sources, the Anatolian languages were also in 
contact with the Mycenaean civilization (+ Pre- 
Greek Substrate; > Pre-Greek Languages). 

The first dictionary to make the fullest use of 
this new material was Robert S. P, Beekes’s 2010 
Etymological Dictionary of the Greek Language. 
In addition to incorporating the latest under- 
standing of Mycenaean and Anatolian material, 
Beekes’ two-volume dictionary has the distinc- 
tion of being the first true Greek etymological 
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dictionary to be presented in English. Also, Beekes 
takes pains to reconstruct the Greek protolan- 
guage (> Proto-Greek and Common Greek), a 
feature lacking in other etymological dictionar- 
ies. Beekes’s interest in pre-Greek substrates and 
Mycenaean forms has led him to assume a proto- 
language with palatalized and labialized con- 
sonants. While the graphic expression of these 
elements may be subject to dispute, the Myce- 
naean orthography and the Greek developments 
make the presence of some such phonemes vir- 
tually certain, and Beekes's decision to represent 
them in his reconstruction will have enduring 
value. Thus, in contrast to other branches of 
Indo-European, Greek is rather well served by 
etymological dictionaries of rather different out- 
look and focus, and in fact in three major schol- 
arly languages, but all of high quality. 
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Etymological Dictionaries: From 
Antiquity to the Byzantine Period 


Systematic studies on etymology (+ Etymology 
(etumologia), Ancient Theories of), intended as 
investigations into the true origin of a word in 
order to discover its essence and/or its correct- 
ness, begin in the 5th c. BCE with the philosophi- 
cal activity of the Sophists; these studies are then 
brought about by Plato and particularly by the 
Stoics, and later taken up by Alexandrian schol- 
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ars in their philological and grammatical works 
(§2). However, the first etymological dictionary 
seems to have been that of Orion of Thebes 
(5th c. CE), who exploited some prior works 
dealing with etymologies (§3). His Etymologicum 
is the basis for later lexica, such as the Etymo- 
lagicum by Methodius (between the 5th and 
gth c. CE: §3) and the Byzantine Etymologica, 
compiled from the 9th c. CE on and having an 
encyclopedic character rather than being strictly 
etymological dictionaries (§4). It should be kept 
in mind that ancient etymologies have nothing 
to do with modern investigations on this topic, 
but rather are pseudo-etymologies, often con- 
nected with the interpretation of texts. 

The interest of Greeks in etymology, that is 
to say the discovery of the étumon - the true 
essence of a word — through inferring its true 
meaning, dates back to the origins of Greek lit- 
erature and philosophy (Reitzenstein 1907:808; 
Opelt 1966:797—800; Pfeiffer 1968:4—-5, 12; Alpers 
1990:27; Bernecker 199471544). The study of ety- 
mology, closely connected to reflections on lan- 
guage and its correct use (orthoépeia) (-- Ancient 
Philosophers on Language), becomes more ‘sys- 
tematic’ with the philosophical activity of the 
Sophists in Athens (see e.g. Prodicus of Ceus, 
VS 84 B 4: Pfeiffer 1968:40—41; Alpers 1990:27; 
Bernecker 1994:1544-1545): one of the primary 
and most influential sources is Plato's Craty- 
lus, where ‘philosophical’ etymology nonethe- 
less undergoes criticism (Opelt 1966:800-802; 
Pfeiffer 1968:61-62; Alpers 1990:27; Bernecker 
19941545; see e.g. Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 16: 
Reitzenstein 1907:808). A pupil of Plato, Hera- 
clides of Pontus (4th c. BCE), may have been the 
first to devote part of his treatise On names (Peri 
onamaton) to the study of etymologies (On ety- 
mologies, Peri etumologién), as may be testified 
by Orion's Etymologicum (Cohn 1884; Daebritz- 
Funaioli 1912:475; Erbse 1960:281 n. 3; on the 
other hand, this work is ascribed to the younger 
Heraclides [ist c. CE] by Kleist 1865:22—23; 
Wehrli 1953, 117-119; Gottschalk 19807139, 161-162; 
Bernecker 19941545; Ippolito 2009). 

Stoicism plays a leading role in the further 
development of the ‘philosophical etymology’ 
of the Sophists (Reitzenstein 1907:808—809; 
Opelt 1966:802—804; Pfeiffer 1968:260; Bernecker 
1994:1546-1547): Chrysippus (3rd c. BCE), in par- 
ticular, wrote on this topic (SVF I] p. 9.13-14; 
Pfeiffer 1968:241), but his work was by no means 
any sort of lexicon (Dyck 1993:116-117). From the 
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3rd/and c. BCE on, the development of philol- 
ogy and grammar in Alexandria brought about 
an increasing systematization of tools for the 
sake of correction of texts and language: in this 
context, etymology has been taken into account 
both by philological and grammatical stud- 
ies (Schréter 1959:825-834) as well as studies 
on the correctness of language, viz. Hellenism 
(Schréter 1959:793—805; Opelt 1966:804; Sieben- 
born 1976140-146; Alpers 1990:27). A connection 
between the Alexandrian and the Stoic perspec- 
tive could possibly be noticed in Apollodorus 
of Athens (2nd c. BCE), pupil first of the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon and later of Aristarchus: 
he wrote a monograph on etymologies in two 
books at least (Etumologoumena ‘Etymologized 
words’, Ath. 14.663a; Etumologiai ‘Etymologies’, 
Ath. 2.63d, 9.483a, Orion 79.8 Sturz: FGrHist 
244 F 222-225 with Jacoby’s commientary; 
Pfeiffer 1968:260), a collection of etymologies 
likely ordered according to semantic fields; this 
work would later be used by Soranus (Schwartz 
1894:2871; Theodoridis 1972:34; 197913; see 
below). In addition, the grammarian Demetrius 
Ixion (2nd c. BCE?) wrote several books on this 


topic (Etumologia ‘Etymology’, Ath. 2.50a, fr. 42 


Staesche, or Eturmologoumena ‘Etymologized 
words’, Ath. 3.74b, fr. 41 Staesche: Ascheri 2009). 

The use of etymology in grammar was later 
carried on by Philoxenus (ist c. BCE: Kleist 1865; 
Pfeiffer 1968:274; Theodoridis 1976) and by other 
granimarians, such as Seleucus of Alexandria 
(ist c. BCE/ist c. CE). Seleucus wrote several 
scholarly works in which he also dealt with ety- 
mologies (especially on body parts and mytho- 
logical names): these were later extracted and 
exploited in the Byzantine age as sources for 
the Etymologica (Reitzenstein 1897:57-166). 
Furthermore, the ‘Etymologies of the human 
body’ (Etumologiai toi somatos tot anthropou, 
Orion 34.9-10 Sturz; see Orion 191.4 Sturz) by 
Soranus of Ephesus (2nd c. CE) seem to have 
been fairly relevant; now, this work is predomi- 
nantly known through its quotations in Orion’s 
Etymologicum (Kleist 1965:16—18; Kind 1927:1117— 
118; Wendel 19391086; Theodoridis 1976:67—68; 
Hanson-Green 1994:1021-1023). 

Within the exegesis of the Bible, lists of bibli- 
cal names etymologically explained were com- 
piled by Philo of Alexandria (ist c. BCE/ist c. 
CE: Opelt 1966:823; + Dictionaries of Onomas- 
tics: From Antiquity to the Byzantine Period) 
and Origen (2nd/3rd c. CE: Opelt 1966:827—829). 
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onyms can be traced already in the Old Testa- 
ment: Opelt 1966:819.) 

The first etymological lexicon was composed 
by Orion of Thebes in the 5th c. CE (Reitzenstein 
1907:810-8u1:; Wendel 1939:1083-1084; Alpers 
2001:201; Dickey 2007:100). His work ‘On ety- 
mologies’ (Peri etumologias, or Peri etumologian: 
Wendel 19391085; Ippolito 2008) is preserved 
by mss. in three different versions that are 
variously epitomized (the fullest one is that of 
ms. Par. gr. 2653: Sturz 1820; a detailed survey 
of the textual tradition in Theodoridis 1976715 
n. 2; Ippolito 2008); in addition to this, a more 
comprehensive version than the one now extant 
has been used in various Byzantine works such 
as, for instance, the Homeric Epimerisms, the 
Etymologica (Kleist 1865:19-20; Theodoridis 
1976:41-60; Dyck 1995:42), and the so-called 
Lexicon Haimodein (Dyck 1995:854-855). The 
entries are alphabetically arranged upon the 
frst letter; within each alphabetic section they 
follow the order they had in the sources used 
by the grammarian. Orion used commentaries 
to poets (especially to Homer), Soranus’ work, 
Herodian’s Peri pathén and Orthography, Hera- 
clides of Pontus’ On etymologies, some works of 
Philoxenus, Herodian’s Symposion and Pseudo- 
Herodian’s Epimerisms; this sequence is at times 
interrupted by excerpts from other sources; for 
instance, entries from Helladius' Chrestomatheia 
are sometimes inserted between Philoxenus' 
entries (Kleist 1865:15-38; Reitzenstein 1907:811; 
Wendel 1939:1086; Erbse 1960:98-101, 287-294; 
Theodoridis 1976:16—41). 

Orion's work belongs to the sources of Metho- 
dius’ Etymologicum (between the 5th and gth c. 
CE: Dyck 1995:855). Methodius’ lexicon is not pre- 
served, but its original strict alphabetic arrange- 
ment can be recovered through its later users, viz. 
the Homeric Epimerisms (Dyck 1983:30; 1995:767 
s.v.), the Etymologicum Genuinum (Reitzen- 
stcin 1897:47; 1907:814; Wendel 19322380) and 
the Lexicon Haimadein (Dyck 1995:852, 855). The 
lexicographer gathered his materials from differ- 
ent sources of the Hellenistic and Imperial age 
(Reitzenstein 1897:11-47; Wendel 1932). Further- 
more, etymological explanations can be found in 
other lexicographical works, such as the Eclogae 
of ms. Bodl. Barocci 50 (ioth c. CE; Reitzenstein 
1897 166-173; 1907:812). 

From the oth c. CE on, the need for an ency- 
clopedic ordering of literary and grammatical 
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knowledge resulted in the compilation of huge 
lexica, such as the Etymologica (Etumologika), 
which “are by no means strictly concerned with 
etymologies. They consist of lemmata (in alpha- 
betical order) followed by some type of explana- 
tion, such as a definition, an etymology, and/or 
further information on usage, often including 
quotations from literature” (Dickey 2007:91). The 
so-called Etymologicum Parvum (Reitzenstein 
1907:812) is “presumably the earliest middle Byz- 
antine attempt at the composition of an etymo- 
logical lexicon [...]; the author of the Et. Parv. 
[...] did not adhere to a strict alphabetical order, 
but composed his work source by source" (Dyck 
1995:41). 

At around the middle of the oth c. CE the 
compilation of the so-called Etymologicum 
Genuinum is to be set in Constantinople: it is 
most likely a creation of the circle of Leon the 
Mathematician and Cometas within the ‘Mag- 
naura school’ (Alpers 19914; 2001:203). For the 
most part, the text is preserved in a highly 
abridged version by two mss. written at the end 
of the ioth c. (Vat. gr. 1818 and Laur. S. Marci 304: 
Alpers 1991b:523-530; 2001:203); later users of it, 
viz. the conipilers of the Etymologicum Symeo- 
nis and those of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
depended on a more comprehensive version 
(Reitzenstein 1897::-69; Alpers 1991b; 2001:203). 
The work deals not only with etymologies, but 
rather is a sort of grammatical encyclopedia 
in which different sources are collected, such 
as, for instance, Herodian, Orion's Etymologi- 
cum, Methodius, Choeroboscus, the ‘expanded 
Synagoge' as well as scholia to classical authors 
(Reitzenstein 1907:814; Alpers 2001:203). The 
compilation of the so-called Lexicon Haimodein, 
whose true title is ‘Different etymologies’ (Etu- 
mologiai diaphoroi: ms. Crypt. Za [X, beginning 
of the uth c.), is to be placed between the gth 
and the ioth c. Its core is formed by a glossary 
on Byzantine historians (Procopius, Agathias, 
Menander Protector, Theophylact Simocatta), 
later expanded with other lexicographic materi- 
als, such as Orion's and Methodius’ entries (Dyck 
1995:845-864). 

At the end of the 1oth c. another etymologi- 
cum, the so-called Gudianum, was compiled in 
Souther Italy, The archetypus is preserved (ms. 
Vat. Barb. gr. 70: Alpers 1991b:539; Maleci 1995; 
Alpers 2001:203); four groups of apographs derive 
from it (Reitzenstein 1897:70-155; 1907:814—815; 
Alpers 2001:203-204). Besides some other 
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sources, this etymologicum relies on almost all 
the same works used in the compilation of the 
Genuinum; nevertheless, it is mostly indepen- 
dent from it (except for some marginal additions 
by a contemporary hand who used the Genu- 
inum: Alpers 2001:203). 

Two other great Byzantine lexica, i.e., the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (end of the nth or first 
half of the 12th c. CE: Reitzenstein 1897:212— 
253; 1907:815-816; Alpers 2001:204) and the Ety- 
mologicum Symeonis (first half of the 12th c.: 
Reitzenstein 1897:254—286; 1907:816-—817; Alpers 
2001:204), used both the Genuinum and the Gudi- 
anum in addition to various other sources: the 
lack of reliable and complete critical editions of 
all these works makes it difficult to acknowledge 
the exact relationships between them (Alpers 
1990:28-29). In the first half of the 13th c. the 
so-called lexicon of Zonaras was composed, most 
probably by a man named Nicephoros. Although 
it cannot be defined as an etymologicum stricto 
sensu, being properly a lexicon, it used, among 
other sources, the Eftymologicum Genuinum and 
Symeonis, and thus is an important witness of 
thern (Alpers 1972, 1981:11—55; 2001:204). 

During the uth c. CE John Mauropous of 
Euchaita furthermore composed “a poem in 472 
iambic verses which comprises etymologies of 
words in the ordinary language (etumologikén 
émmetron tan en téi sunétheiai gnorimon) which 
he divides into four categories as pertaining to: 
1) heaven and the air, 2) the human being, 3) 
animals, 4) plants and trees” (Dyck 1993:114). 
Most likely, Mauropous drew the majority of his 
etymologies from Orion and Byzantine Etymo- 
lugica, such as the Genuinum and the Gudianum 


(Dyck 19937131-140). 
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STEFANO VALENTE 


Etymological Dictionaries: Theory of 
Greek Etymology 


The word etymology is based on the Greek adjec- 
tive étumos (-os, -on / -e, -on) ‘true’ and -fog- 
ia (from leg-/log- ‘gather; say’) and originally 
referred to the ‘true’ or correct analysis of mor- 
phological components in Greek words. This 
practice was prescriptive in origin and is akin 
to such prescriptivist pronouncements as “The 
actual meaning of terrific is ‘causing terror’ and 
not ‘exceptional’.” Devoid nf these prescriptive 
attitudes, the earliest etymology was what we 
would now call + derivational morphology and 
only concerned itself with the synchronic pho- 
nology of assimilative or dissimilative changes 
that appear in the most obvious surface level 
developments. Thus, Gk. gramma ‘letter’ is 
explained as coming from an underlying “graph- 
ma with assimilation of stem-final [p"] to the 
succeeding [m] and so a derivative of grapho ‘I 
write’ just as the verbal adjective (> Gerundive; 
~ Verbal Adjectives) graptés ‘who or what is/can 
be written’ may be derived from an underlying 
“graphtds. The expansion of the term ‘etymol- 
ogy’ to diachronic analysis of morphological for- 
mations and the comparison of cognate forms 
in the related languages of the ~ Indo-European 
family did not take firm root until the later 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when the concept of Indo- 
European began to take hold. 

Sir William Jones’ 1786 pronouncement that 
when compared to Greek and Latin, Sanskrit 
showed “a stronger affinity, both in the roots 
of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident” 
implied a programmatic comparison between 
Greek and the other Indo-European languages. 
The earliest of these etymologies often included 
false, impressionistic comparisons, of which that 
comparing Vedic Varunah and Greek Ourands, 
labeled by Hjalmar Frisk (1960:447) as “old, often 
quoted, but certainly incorrect” (“alte, oft wie- 
derholte aber sicher unrichtige”) is the most 
famous. As the conception of Indo-European 
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was refined, so did the understanding of regular 
Greek developments of the various Indo-European 
sounds become more certain. The first step in 
this development was taken by August Schle- 
ichers Compendium der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik (1861) in which Proto-Indo-European was 
reconstructed for the first time (+ Comparative 
Method). Although it is a commonplace to dis- 
miss Schleicher’s reconstruction as “normalized 
Sanskrit”, an attentive reader readily perceives 
that this is not the case. Schleicher explicitly 
rejects the Sanskritic distinction of alveolar and 
retroflected apicals, employs only one undiffer- 
entiated tectal series where Sanskrit has pal- 
atal and velar occlusives (and in some cases 
a palatal spirant), rejects the Indic voiceless 
aspirates, and fails to recognize a distinction 
between rhotic and lateral phonemes because 
that distinction in Sanskrit ts clearly secondary 
(+ Semivowels; + Consonants). Similarly, Schle- 
icher makes no use of {e] and [o] because those 
sounds are obviously secondary in Sanskrit and 
can be easily derived from underlying *aé and 
*du (+ Monophthongization). With such a poor 
reconstruction, complex etymological inves- 
tigation remained seriously impaired. In the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, this situ- 
ation was altered by two improvements in the 
understanding of Greek phonology and a num- 
ber of reconceptualizations of Indo-European 
phonology. 

The first of these improvements was Georg 
Curtius’ 1858 demonstration in the first edition 
of his groundbreaking Grundatige der griechis- 
chen Etymologie that intervocalic *s, */, and *w 
were regularly lost in Greek. The recognition 
not only of the loss of these phonemes but of 
the subsequent > contraction of the resulting 
vowel combinations (+ Vowel Changes) greatly 
expanded the etymologists’ grasp of Greek his- 
torical developments. Theodor Benfey’s recogni- 
tion that the digammia of Aeolic dialects and the 
digamma restored to the llomeric texts by Rich- 
ard Bentley corresponded to the vy of Vedic San- 
skrit also counted as an advancement in Greek 
etymological practice, for rather than relying on 
metrical necessity, the digamma could now be 
verified by appeal to extra-Hellenic cognates. 

By 1875, the growing awareness that the triple 
distinction in Greek of the vowels e, 0, and a was 
older than their unitary Sanskrit reflex ofa meant 
that Greek now assumed a major role in recov- 
ering Proto-Indo-European vocalism. In 18go, 
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Adalbert Bezzenberger recognized that Schle- 
icher’s single tectal series represented three dis- 
tinct Indo-European series. This insight enabled 
scholars to understand the complex develop- 
ments of the > labiovelars in Greek. Thus, the 
[t] of tis ‘who’, the [p] of pdte ‘when’ and the 
[k] of (Homeric) ouki ‘not’ can all be referred to 
PIE *k” of the interrogative + pronoun. The final 
Indo-European clarification that affected Greek 
etymology was Kurytowicz’s 1927 suggestion that 
some of the prothetic vowels may reflect an 
initial laryngeal, e.g. Gk. aléxousi ‘they defend’ 
beside Skt. raksanti ‘they guard’ < PIE *Hleks-onti 
(+ Laryngeal Changes; ~ Prothesis), 

Paradoxically, the increased understanding 
of Proto-Indo-European and its relationship 
to Greek, led to a growing recognition that a 
major component of the Greek lexicon was of 
non-Indo-European origin. While knowledge 
of Proto-Indo-European was increasing, the 
decipherment of Egyptian by Champollion 
(+ Rosetta Stone) and of cuneiform by Grote- 
fend and his successors also enabled Hellenists 
to appreciate the complex East Mediterranean 
cultural milieu from which Greek culture arose 
and provided parallels to unexplained vocab- 
ulary (+ Greek Lexicon, Structure And Origin 
Of). Hrozny’s decipherment of Hittite (1915) 
began our understanding of the Anatolian lan- 
guages which form an additional component of 
the cultural background (+ Greek and Anato- 
lian Languages). With increased knowledge of 
these languages, early enthusiasms for Egyptian 
sources were reduced to a mere handful like 
Gk nitron ‘natron’ < Egypt. né’r(j) (+ Greek and 
Egyptian, and Coptic) while Mesopotamian and 
Near Eastern sources assume a larger role as in 
mdkhaira ‘sword’ beside Heb. m*kéra (+ Greek 
and Semitic Languages (Early Contacts)) and 
also a growing awareness that there was a pre- 
Hellenic substrate of Greek, such as asaminthos 
‘bathtub’, which apparently shares many fea- 
tures such as the suffix -t#-/-nd- with languages 
of Anatolia, though the exact details are still 
uncertain (+ Pre-Greek Languages; + Pre-Greek 
Substrate). 

The last significant event for the study of 
Greek etymology was Ventris and Chadwick's 
1953 announcement of their successful decipher- 
ment during the previous year of Mycenaean 
+ Linear B as an archaic East Greek > dialect 
closely related to + Arcado-Cypriot. While the 
Mycenaean documents are necessarily brief, 
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they are complete enough to verify or refute 
earlier guesses concerning lost reflexes of PIE 
“s, “y, and *w or the presumption of an origi- 
nal labiovelar. By Mycenaean times, PIE *s had 
already lenited before segments marked | +sono- 
rant| and is recorded with syllabograms suggest- 
ing the retention of initial [h] as in the frequent 
use of a, as the mark of the neuter s-stem plurals 
(+ Aspiration). PIE *y is reflected either as [ j] or 
as [z], showing that the bifurcation of that pho- 
neme had already occurred by the Mycenaean 
era. PIE *w is retained as digamma ([w]) in the 
inscriptions as are the labiovelars too; hence, a 
Greek labiovelar can be shown even in words for 
which there are no convincing Indo-European 
etymologies, e.g. Myc. qga-si-re-u ‘leader’ > Gk. 
basileus ‘king’. In many cases, the Mycenaean 
vocabulary shows that the non-Indo-European 
words were already incorporated into Greek 
by the Bronze Age, but we still lack a clear 
understanding of the structure of the Minoan 
language(s) (+ Linear A), though the presence 
of some types of affricate, labialized, palatal- 
ized, or prenasalized phones is likely (+ Conso- 
nant Changes). The writing system also seems to 
have made very little provision for oppositions 
of voice or for closed + syllables (+ Mycenaean 
Script and Language; + Greek Writing Systems). 

Despite all these advances, the Greek lexicon 
still contains a sizeable number of unaccounted 
words, and the etymological investigation of 
Greek remains an ongoing project. A good piece 
of work on the etymological method and the 
criteria of sound etymological work is Szemere- 


nyi (1962). 
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MARTIN HULD 


Etymology (etumologia), Ancient 
Theories of 


t. DEFINITION 


According to an ancient definition, etymology is 
“the unfolding of words (andptuxis ton léxeon), 
by which their trie meaning may be made clear 
(td aléthés saphénizetat)” (Schol Dion. Thrax 
14.23-24). This definition, even if it is late, clearly 
distinguishes the ancient perspective in the 
theory of etymology from modern etymology 
(+ Ancient Philosophers on Language). Instead 
of reconstructing phonetic changes and mor- 
phological processes in search of the original 
meaning of a lexical form, the ancients saw in 
etymology a sort of ‘semantic ontology’ (Fresina 
1990:110). For them, it was a way to understand 
the reason why a given thing received its specific 
name, and therefore to ascertain whether or 
not this name was true, i.e. adequate. Thus this 
type of study did not preclude the analysis of 
morphological composition and derivation, but 
aimed less at finding the meaning of a word than 
corroborating it. 


2. HOMER AND HESIOD 


In archaic Greek culture etymology is not theo- 
rized, but it forms a ubiquitous strategy by which 
knowledge of the world can be constructed and 
organized (see Gambarara 1984). As such it was 
connected with mythology, especially genealo- 
gies of gods and heroes. In Homer and Hesiod 
names attributed as significant forms are called 
eponumoi, both when there is an implicit allusion 
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to their meaning (e.g. Hom. Od. 7.54 “ ‘Arete’ 
[prayed for’] is the name by which she is called 
[eponumon]”) and when an explicit explana- 
tion occurs (e.g. Hes. Theag. 144-145 “Cyclopes’ 
[‘Circle-eyed’] was the name by which they were 
called [epanuman], since a single circle-shaped 
eye was set in their foreheads”). In the case 
of Odysseus, Autolycus says “let the name by 
which the child is named be Odysseus” (Hom. 
Od. 19.409), because he can establish a parono- 
mustic association with odussdmenos ‘manifest- 
ing and awakening hatred’ (Od. 19.407). 


3. TRAGEDY 


The traditional etymological interest in proper 
names was eventually carried on in Greek lit- 
erature, especially in tragedy. It is precisely in 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon that the word etétitmdés 
‘truthfully, in accordance with truth’ refers to 
the name of Helen (Aesch. Ag. 681-682: “Who 
was it that gave a name with such entire truth 
| etétumos|?"), which wasassociated with the form 
helein, ‘destroy’ (Ag. 689-690). In Prometheus, 
Epaphos is said to have been conveniently 
named (Aesch. PV 850-851: eponumon... Epa- 
phon), in memory of the ‘touch’ (éphapsis) of 
Zeus received by his mother lo, as it is explic- 
itly said in Aesch. Supp. 45. On the other hand, 
Power thinks that gods have called Prometheus 
‘the Forethinker “by a false name” (Aesch. PV 85: 
pseudonumos). These etymologies probably hint 
at a shared knowledge between the author and 
his public, and contribute to making onomastics 
a living thing. 


4. THE SOPHISTS 


The Sophists were all concerned with the pre- 
cise interpretation of words. The importance 
of ‘correct language’ (fragm. Azq4 DK: orthdtés 
onométon, fragm. A26 DK: orthoépeia) is there- 
fore emphasized by Prutuyurus, who stated spe- 
cific rules for the attribution of grammatical 
gender in relation to word-formation (fragm. 
A28 DK), a stance that provoked Aristophanes’ 
mockery (see e.g. Aristoph. Nub. 658-694). For 
his part, Prodicus studied synonymy (fragm. 
Ai3-18 DK), in order to demonstrate that there 
are no synonyms (ondmata isorropa) in context, 
where each word receives its proper meaning. 
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5 THE PHILOSOPHERS 


From its very beginning Greek philosophers also 
showed an interest in the relationship between 
words and things, but the scanty fragments that 
we can associate with this subject are usually 
difficult to interpret. For example, the Ionian 
philosopher Heraclitus (ca 500 BCE) noticed 
that the name of the bow (bids), which is an 
instrument of death, looks identical to that of 
life (bios), when written down (BIOX: fragm. 
B48 DK). For his part, Democritus (second half 
of the 5th c. BCE), who wrote several works on 
Greek words and the Homeric language (fragm. 
Bi8a—26a DK), interpreted names as products of 
a human convention (thései: fragm. B26 DK), as 
shown by phenomena like polysemy, polyonymy, 
substitutability, and linguistic gaps for existing 
concepts, which testify to a certain degree of 
incoherence and fortuity in language. 


6. PLATO'S CRATYLUS 


Plato's Cratylus offers the frst theoretical and 
systematic account of the philosophical debate 
on the correctness of names. Previous and varied 
opinions came down to a probably oversimpli- 
fied antithesis between nature and convention, 
but the choice of this presentation allows Plato 
to distinguish the linguistic from the ontologi- 
cal sphere and to highlight the gnoseological 
limits of names, no matter how their status is 
conceived. 

Cratylus’ naturalistic point of view consists in 
pretending that the external form of the words 
is the mirror of cosmic dynamism. The correct- 
ness of a given designation is “given by nature” 
(383a5: phusei pephukuia) in every designated 
entity. So neither human will nor a personal 
decision by a single individual establishes this 
correctness, which is rather a shared feature in 
the entire human community. 

On the contrary, Hermogenes thinks that 
names are ‘conventions’ (433e3: sunthémata) 
and, in order to better express his antinatural- 
istic point of view, he refers to different criteria, 
which, however, are not necessarily identical 
(384cg-d8): convention (sunthéké), agreement 
(homologia), norm (némos), and habit (éthos). 

Socrates first refutes the subjectivism of Her- 
mogenes, for whom the act of designating, be it 
individual or social, is a private one. The Socratic 
idea of the name as an instrument (388a8: 
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drganon) rather presupposes an adaptation to 
purposes that cannot be exclusively subjective. 
The function of names as instruments is both 
didactic and diacritic, i.e. communicative (to 
teach) and gnoseological (to distinguish, catego- 
rize). Performing this function is the reason for 
which the instrument exists. Moreover, as the 
creation of an instrument requires skills that are 
different from those that are necessary to its use, 
the creation of the names is due to the name- 
giver (onomatothétes), not the simple speaker. 
Establishing the correctness of names is the task 
of yet another person, i.e. the dialektikds anér, 
the philosopher who researches the knowledge 
of reality using the dialectical method (390c-d). 

Socrates’ refutation of the naturalistic stance 
is longer and more complicated than the above 
description. Words are conceived as condensed 
descriptions, encoded by name-givers, of the 
things that they designate, and the role of ety- 
mology is to reveal this association of names 
with the things designated, something that is 
considered as always being motivated. Among 
the roughly 140 etymologies that Socrates eluci- 
dates (392b-—437c), one can find multiple expla- 
nations of the same word, as in the case of the 
name of ‘Apollo’ (405b—e), whose paronomas- 
tic +theonyms are Apoloudn, ‘washing away’ 
and Apolion, ‘delivering’, as god of purification, 
(H)Aploun, ‘simple’, as god of truth and divina- 
tion, Aeiballon, ‘ever-darting’ as god of archery, 
and Homopolon, ‘moving together’, as god of 
music and astronomy. These etymologies, which 
rely on different omissions, transpositions and 
substitutions of (groups of) elements, can be 
considered as all simultaneously true, to the 
extent that they help to understand different 
properties of the same referent in Greek culture 
and society. From the philosophical point of 
view, the bulk of Socrates’ etymologies is more 
problematic, as it implies a reference both to the 
Heraclitean doctrine of eternal flux (4ub—q2ic) 
but also to the Parmenidean notion of static 
being (436e—4374d), 


7. ARTICULATORY SYMBOLISM 


The analysis of lexica! forms can be carried on 
until it reaches the primary elements that can- 
not be further analyzed (préta ondmata). Their 
correctness is based on articulatory symbolism, 
which is a special instance of ostentation, like 
gestures (422e~423b). Consequently, phonologi- 


cal units are classified according to the move- 
ments of the articulatory system (4z6c—427d): 
roundness or absence of roundness of the lips 
for [6] and [i] respectively, smoothness for [I], 
where the air is expelled on both sides of the 
tongue, movement for [r], because of the vibra- 
tions of the tip of the tongue, etc. The analogy 
between speech production and the essence of 
a designated thing is the proof of its name's cor- 
rectness. Cratylus is nevertheless forced to admit 
that some conventions and shared usages con- 
tribute to this type of ostentation (435a-c). 


8. ARISTOTLE 


Both in his On interpretation (16a19-22) and 
Poetics (1457a10-14) Aristotle gives a definition 
of noun that is opposite to the etymologies of 
Plato’s Cratylus. The elements that can be iso- 
lated in a given name, e.g. kalds, ‘good’, and 
hippos, ‘horse’, in Kallippos, or theds, ‘god’, and 
doron, ‘gift’, in Theddéros, become semantically 
opaque when joined in a compound and do 
not contribute to the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals named Callippus and Theodorus, respec- 
tively. The separability of a lexical form into its 
minimal phonetic units is even part of the defini- 
tion of the name, but this has no incidence on its 
meaning, which can only be analyzed within a 
proposition. Thus for Aristotle these procedures 
of linguistic analysis are not pertinent to the 
study of the relationships between language and 
reality. 


9. THE STOICS 


Even if Greeks started to conceive etymologi- 
cal explanations very early, the words étumon 
and eftwmologia do not seem to have been used 
before the 4th c. BCE and the Stoics respectively. 
Chrysippus wrote two works on etymologies 
(Diog. Laert. 7.200 = SVF 216) and, according 
to Origenes (Contra Celsum 1.24 = SVF 2.146), 
the Stoics in general developed etumologfa as a 
way to reintroduce the natural correspondence 
between words and things, thus removing from 
language anomalies and incoherences. Especially 
well known are the etymological explanations of 
+ theonyms in the field of Stoic allegoresis by 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus. More generally, if we 
follow the (otherwise polemical) presentation 
of St. Augustine in his De dialectica (6.918—-1.8 
Crecelius), the Stoics seem to have distinguished 
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different levels of reconstruction. In the case of 
primary sounds (prétai phonai ), the representa- 
tions of physical objects activated by the percep- 
tions of the sense organs (phantaséai aisthétikai) 
result in onomatopoeic formations and words 
that affect us in the same way as their designata 
affect our senses (e.g. the sweetness for mel, 
‘honey’). For the rest of the vocabulary, other 
types of resemblance are cognitively pertinent. 
Relationships like simélitudo rerum (‘similarity of 
things’) (e.g. crura, ‘legs’, whose length and hard- 
ness remind us of the wood of a crtx, cross’), 
uicinitas (‘proximity’) (e.g. piscina as ‘baths’, from 
piscis ‘fish’, because it contains water, where 
fishes live), contrarium (e.g. fucus, ‘sacred grove’, 
from minime lucére, 'to have very little light’) are 
in fact related to the intellectual representations 
(phantasiai logikai) of universal forms produced 
by rational transformation of sensory percep- 
tions. They correspond to the ways in which new 
notions are created (see Diog. Laert. 7.52-53 = 
SVF 2.87: kath’ homoiéteta “by resemblance’, kat’ 
analogian “by analogy’,...kat’ enantidsin “by 
contrariety”) and to specific rhetorical strate- 
gies (respectively: catachresis, metonymy, syn- 
ecdoche, antonomasia, antiphrasis). Together, 
they draw a map of the ways in which the mind 
apprehends the world. 


10, THE GRAMMATICAL TRADITION 


The Scholia to the Tékhné grammatiké ascribed 
to Dionysius Thrax quoted above clearly show 
that the grammatical tradition progressively 
included etymological research. In fact, Diony- 
sius Thrax considers the “discovery of etymol- 
ogy” (Dion. Thrax 6.12: etumologias hetiresis; see 
Blank 2000:410) as the fourth part of the gram- 
matical discipline (-> Philological-Grammatical 
Tradition in Ancient Linguistics). This is an 
important turning point in the history of ety- 
mology, which starts to become a practical study 
of the obscure, rare, technical, foreign, or dia- 
lectal words (gléssai) that Aristarchus and his 
followers found in Homer and other literary 
authors. Many technical treatises were indeed 
dedicated to this subject: the lexicographical 
works of Apollodorus of Athens and Demetrius 
Ixion (both 2nd c. BCE) are examples of this new 
genre; Philoxenus’ treatise On monosyllabic verbs 
(Peri monosulldbon rhemdton) (ist c. BCE) was 
the first attempt to reconstruct a small group of 
monosyllabic verbal roots for the entire Greek 
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vocabulary. In later tradition glossaries (+ Dic- 
tionaries of Dialects: From Antiquity to the Byz- 


antine Period) and etymologica (> Etymological 
Dictionaries: From Antiquity to the Byzantine 
Period) gained still growing importance. 
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ALESSANDRO GARCEA 


Euphemism and Dysphemism 
, EUPHEMISM 


Euphemism is a lexical phenomenon whereby 
certain words become subject to linguistic inter- 
diction and are replaced, due to apotropaic fear 
of the taboo items to which they refer or to emba- 
rassment when dealing with unpleasant topics. 
Such lexical substitutions may be the effect either 
of psychological causes or of social and cultural 
conventions. Plato (Leg. 5.735E-736A) called this 
phenomenon euphémia (‘use of words of good 
omen’), but this denomination was displaced 
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by the technical term euphémismos, modeled by 
the Alexandrine grammarians on the same root 
but with the more specific meaning of ‘use of 
an auspicious word for an inauspicious one’. 
Modem scholars connect euphemism with the 
phenomenon of — taboo words, i.e., when cer- 
tain words are avoided in primitive societies for 
fear that harm may befall the speaker or the audi- 
ence as a result of the utterance. This linguistic 
behavior is based on the belief that “the link 
between a name and the person or thing denom- 
inated by it is not a mere arbitrary and ideal asso- 
ciation, but a real and substantial bond which 
unites the two” (Frazer 1911:318) and that as such, 
to mention a supernatural creature or event is 
to evoke its negative influence. The ancestral fear 
of ondmata [...] deind te kai phobera (‘terrible 
and frightful words’), mentioned by Plato (Resp. 
3.387B-C), caused euphemisms of superstition 
to arise. The Greek language, however, shows 
an evident trend to move euphemism’s moti- 
vations from a sacral sphere into a moral and 
aesthetic one, since the employment of euphe- 
mism often depends not on apotropaic reasons, 
but on the speaker's sense of decency and shame, 
especially in the realms of sexuality and scatology. 
The resort to euphemism is divergently judged 
by ancient philosophy: Aristotelians encouraged 
euphemistic language, whereas Stoics and Cyn- 
ics condemned it in favor of the moral precept of 
euthurrémonein (‘to speak frankly’). 


2. EUPHEMISTIC STRATEGY 


Greek culture was heavily engaged with the 
category of euphemism. The technical expres- 
sion kat’ euphémismon (‘euphemistically’) was 
used to denote the euphemistic lexicon in texts 
composed or commented on by scholars; many 
authors made detailed lists with taboo words 
and their euphemistic counterparts side by 
side (e.g. Thuc. 3.82.4—5). Grammarians studied 
this phenomenon and linked it to antiplirasis, 
abserving that ominous beings or events are 
named by words of the opposite meaning: see, 
e.g., Eust. Od. p. 1398.52 on the name Eumenides 
(‘the benign ones’) used for the Furies, and 
Dion. Per. 146 on the replacement of dxeinos 
(‘inhospitable’), an epithet of Pontos, with 
etixeinos (‘hospitable’), Indeed, antiphrasis is 
an important mechanism for the generation 
of euphemisms, particularly those of supersti- 
tion, but it is not the only one; Greek speakers 
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exploited all of the strategies identified by mod- 
ern linguistics as the foundation of euphemistic 
language. First of all, euphemism may be accom- 
plished by shortening a word through various 
processes: 


2.a. Acronym 

In Auson. Ep. 85 Green, the obscene verb lefkhei 
‘he/she licks' is suggested by the acrostic juxta- 
position of the initials of six proper nouns: ‘Lais’, 
‘Erés’, et ‘Itus’, ‘Kheirdn’ et ‘Erés’, ‘itus’ alter || 
nomina si scribas, prima elementa adime, || ut 
facias verbum, quod tu facis, Eune magister. || 
dicere me Latium non decet opprobrium (‘If you 
write the names Lais, Eros and Itus, Cheiron, 
and Eros and Itus again, take off the initial letters 
in order to make the word for the activity you 
practise, teacher Eunus. It is not fitting for me to 
speak the opprobrium in Latin.'). Such an opera- 
tion relies on the euphemistic value of spelling, 
as if the alphabetic decomposition could elimi- 
nate the negative potential of a taboo word. 


2.b. Abbreviation 

Abbreviation could be carried out by using, 
instead of the taboo word, its first letter, e.g. 
the Greek letter theta (©) for thdnatos, ‘death’ 
or thandn, ‘dying’, a Hippocratic monogram 
employed also by Roman judges to signify capi- 
tal sentence, and in military lists to mark those 
fallen in action; one could also use a letter whose 
form recalls the object named by the taboo word, 
such as A (delta) for female genitalia (cf. Schol. 
Aristoph. Lys. 151). 


2.c. Omission 

In this case only the initial, neutral part of a 
tabao expression is retained, while the disfavored 
element is eliminated by ellipsis. This type of 
euphemism is very widespread in imprecations; 
ef. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1374: etdtheisan dé tots 
toluutois hérkois khrésthai epeuphémizémenoi, 
hdste eipein men, “ma tin’, 6noma dé mékéti pros- 
theinai ‘Athenians were accustomed to employ- 
ing euphemistic oaths, so that they said ‘by...’, 
but they did not add the name’. 


ad. Other Strategies 

Another euphemistic device is periphbrasis, 
sometimes resulting from componential analysis 
of a taboo term; a long-winded circumlocution 
camouflages what is embarassing. Hence, for 
instance, in Aristid. 35.39 castration becomes to 
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érgon to peri ton Krénon hupo tén paidon autou 
(‘what his sons did to Kronos’). 

Moreover, something offensive can be dis- 
guised by the alteration of the phonological 
shape of words: one example of such a phono- 
logical alteration is the use of the oath né ton 
khéna (‘by goose’) instead of né ton Zéna (‘by 
Zeus’). Euphemistic remodeling is also realized 
by adding something to the disfavored word 
and thus changing it into another term: e.g., the 
Greek logician Diodorus’ surname, Kronos, dis- 
guises the name dnos (‘donkey’), which refers to 
his ‘asinine’ behavior faced with Stilpon’s riddles 
(see Diog. Laert. 2.112). 

New euphemisms can also be created by 
means of various semantic processes involv- 
ing many other rhetorical devices (in addition 
to the above-mentioned antiphrasis), such as 
metaphor (e.g., au/étris, ‘female piper’ with ref- 
erence to fellatrix), antonomasia (e.g., megdlé 
nosos, ‘great disease’, for epilepsy), litotes (e.g., 
ouk ek dikaiou, ‘not rightly’, instead of ‘wrong- 
fully’) and the metonymical strategy of replacing 
taboo items by very general or abstract words 
(e.g., hoi theoi/hai theai, ‘the gods/the goddesses’, 
for infernal divinities). 


g. CLASSIFICATION OF EUPHEMISM 


Euphemisms may be classified into different cat- 
egories on the basis of their subject matter: 


3.a, Euphemisms of Superstition 

This group includes both theological euphe- 
misms and those relating to inauspicious sub- 
ject-matter, Aversion to evoking menacing 
(especially infernal) gods by name is the basis 
for resorting to apotropaic mechanisms such as 
generic epithets (e.g., hoi kato, or hoi nérteroi, 
‘the gods that are below’) or flattering ones (e.g., 
Euphrones, ‘cheering’, referring to the Erintes 
‘Furies’). Similarly, a desire to exorcise unpleas- 
ant events might cause a speaker to refer to mis- 
fortunes such as disability, disease, or death by 
euphemisms that mitigate their violence, grief, 
and gravity. Expressions such as ef ti pdthois ‘if 
something should happen to you’, atukhema, 
atukhia ‘misfortune’ or pdathéma, pathos, ‘any- 
thing that befalls one, accident’ denote death 
in evasive terms; death is also metaphorically 
denominated (e.g., pdimos, ‘passage’; see Gian- 
nakis 1998). The euphemistic lexicon of dis- 
ease is very rich: for instance, epilepsy is called 
ptomatismds ‘fall’, ndsos tés selénés ‘disease of 
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the moon’, and nésos hiera ‘sacred disease’ (the 
last also being used to refer to the plague and 
leprosy); those suffering from physical disabili- 
ties can be euphemistically referred to with the 
generic adunatos, ‘unable’, suitable for every 
form of deficiency, or by terms more specific to 
their plight, such as kophds (‘deprived of sonor- 
ity’, acommon epithet for mutism and deafness), 
alaés (‘unable to see’ referring to the blind), or 
thalamépdlos (‘custodian of bridal chamber’, a 
periphrastic locution for eunuch). 


3.b. Euphemisms of Decency 

Within this category falls the rich euphemistic 
vocabulary related to sex and scatology. Ancient 
Greek had euphemisms for many aspects of 
sexuality: genital organs (e.g., ta hupo gastéra, 
‘what is under the venter’), sexual intercourse 
(e.g., érga gunaikén or nukterind, ‘female/noc- 
turnal activities’), sexual potency (dunasthai, ‘to 
be able’), and one who engages in prostitution 
(hetaira, ‘female friend’). The euphemistic lexi- 
con also saw great use in discussing scatological 
matters, most of all in medical jargon, which 
must refer to physiological functions like deteca- 
tion (e.g., purron ti drdn, ‘do something yellow’) 
or vaginal secretion (e.g., Auddr, ‘water’) without 
saying anything explicitly obscene. 


3.c. Euphemisms of Politeness 

This group is the least ancient but nonetheless 
the largest, the most variegated, and the fastest- 
growing one, since it includes any euphemism 
the speaker might use either to avoid offend- 
ing his addressee(s) with displeasing or violent 
terms, or to gain his audience's favor through 
rhetorically extenuated expressions. Hence 
prison is called ofkéma (‘house’) or pandémios 
stégé (‘public house’), while the executioner is 
referred to simply as ho démivs, démios koinds, 
or démodkoinos, ‘public official’. It is possible 
to euphemize wrongdoing by omitting crucial 
specifications (e.g., peithein, ‘persuade’, used to 
indicate persuasion by bribery) or by referring 
to it as misfortune (e.g., sumphord, ‘unfortunate 
event’, referring to military defeat). Of course the 
language of politics and diplomacy takes great 
advantage of such euphemistic devices. 


4. DYSPHEMISM 
Dysphemism is a technical term that modem 


linguistics has derived from Ancient Greek 
dusphémia (‘use of ominous words’) to designate 
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the counterpart of euphemism: specifically, a dys- 
phemism is “a word or phrase with connotations 
that are offensive either about the denotatum 
and/or to people addressed or overhearing the 
utterance” (Allan and Burridge 1991:26). Being 
offensive or vulgar is a verbal behavior that 
speakers resort to in order to express frustration 
or disapproval, or to denigrate the people and 
things they are talking about; distaste, hatred, 
and contempt are therefore the motivations 
of dysphemism (- Aischrology). Dysphemism 
involves the same linguistic strategies as euphe- 
mism, but turns them upside down: whereas 
euphemism usually employs evasive or extenu- 
ated expressions, direct and tabooed terms are 
ordinary in dysphemistic language. For instance, 
a common device to euphemize imprecations 
is the omission of the god's name (cf. elliptical 
forms nai/ma ton ‘by ...') or its replacement with 
another word (cf. the diction of oaths which 
include names of animals (nai/md ton kiina/ 
khéna/kridn, ‘by dog/goose/ram’), vegetables 
(nai/ma tén krdmbén/amugdalén/khidén tou 
mekonos/ta ldkhana, ‘by cabbage/almond tree/ 
leaf of poppy/savoy cabbage’), or objects (nai/ma 
td sképtron, ‘by sceptre'). In dysphemistic impre- 
cations, however, the god's name is not censored 
(nai/ma ton Dia/Apdllo, ‘by Zeus/Apollo’). 

Dysphemisms and euphemisms are often 
interrelated: many dysphemistic forms were in 
origin euphemisms which gradually degener- 
ated into taboo terms through contamination 
by the taboo topic. A good example of this pro- 
cess of ‘pejorization’ of euphemisms is the lexi- 
con of prostitution: both pdrné (‘female seller’) 
and hetaira (‘female friend’) were euphemisms 
for ‘prostitute’, but became themselves taboo 
words because of narrowing of their meaning 
to the taboo item. Similarly, the neutral sum- 
phord (‘event’), employed to euphemize the 
idea of ‘disaster’, turned into a synonym of the 
taboo word it replaced. There is no sure proof 
for the opposite process; one possible case of 
a taboo-term elevated to a euphemism is the 
adjective kakds ‘bad’, if it is derived from the 
Indo-European root *kak(k)- ‘shit’; the latter, 
however, might have been a euphemism that 
originally meant ‘bad’ and later became con- 
taminated. 
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TIZIANA PELLUCCHI 


Experiential Constructions 


Experiential constructions are constructions 
which contain a verbal predicate that denotes 
a situation involving an experiencer argument, 
i.e, a physical state or a mental state or activ- 
ity affecting an animate, typically human par- 
ticipant. Characteristic situations include bodily 
sensations, emotions, cognition, volition and 
perception (cf. Verhoeven 2007). Like most 
other Indo-European languages, Ancient 
Greek shows consistent morphological encod- 
ing of agents (+ Nominative), for - recipients 
and - beneficiaries (-> Dative) and patients 
(+ Patient and Theme, ~ Accusative) but not 
for experiencers, a property which is fairly 
wide-spread in the languages of the world. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that experiencers 
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may have the same morphological expression 
as these other roles, being alternately encoded 
by the nominative, the dative or the accusa- 
tive case in Ancient Greek, and this semantic 
role may therefore be described as ‘parasitic’ on 
other semantic roles as regards morphosyntactic 
encoding (cf. Dahl and Fedriani 2012 for discus- 
sion and references). 

There is a growing consensus that semantic 
roles may be understood in terms of lexical 
entailments associated with the verbal predicate 
(cf, e.g. Dowty 1991, Grimm 2005). At least five 
lexical semantic properties are relevant for the 
classification of verbs and verb classes, namely 
whether the verb denotes a (total) change of 
state or not [+BECOME] (+ Aspect (and Tense)), 
whether it involves causation [+CAUSATION] 
(+ Agency and Causation), whether it entails 
that one or more of the core arguments are 
animate [+SENTIENCE] and, if so, whether it 
entails that the animate argument(s) controls 
the outcome of the situation [+VOLITION] or is 
directly affected by the situation [+AFFECTED]. 
The defining feature of experiencer predicates 
is that they entail that one argument is animate 
and directly affected by the situation. However, 
predicates of this type may either imply only one 
participant (cf. e.g. afgéo ‘feel bodily pain, suffer’, 
eudokéa ‘be well content’, afd ‘be distraught, 
perplexed’) or two participants (cf. e.g. agapdo 
‘love’, ekhthatro ‘hate’, hordo ‘see, look at’, kilo 
‘hear’). In the latter case, the verb implies an 
experiencer argument which is affected by the 
situation as well as a so-called stimulus argu- 
ment, i.e., the participant causing the event or 
state denoted by the verb. In Ancient Greek, as 
in most other languages, there is considerable 
variation as to how the relationship between 
the experiencer and the stimulus is morphosyn- 
tactically represented. In the following, some 
of the most cliaracteristic types of experiential 
constructions are reviewed. 

Like in other archaic Indo-European Jan- 
guages, the alignment system of Ancient Greek 
is nominative-accusative, as reflected in the 
argument-realization constructions associated 
with intransitive verbs like rhéo ‘flow, stream’ 
or akmdzo ‘be in full bloom, at the prime’, cf. e.g. 
Adthen rhéen agladn hidor ‘whence the bright 
water flowed’ (Hom. I//. 2.307) and with caus- 
ative-transitive verbs like poiéo ‘create, make’ 
or apdllumi ‘destroy utterly, kill’, cf. e.g. déma 
Héphaistos poiésen ‘Hephaistus has made a pal- 
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ace’ (Hom. il. 1.608) and tous apéles’ Arés ‘Ares 
killed them’ (Hom. /L. 24.260). These construc- 
tions may be regarded as the ‘canonical’ argu- 
ment realization patterns in Ancient Greek, and 
it is therefore not surprising that a number of 
experiential verbs select one of these construc- 
tion types. One-place experiential verbs like 
kopidd ‘grow weary, be tired’, peindo ‘be hungry’, 
dipsao ‘be thirsty’, kathéudo ‘sleep’, agrupnéo ‘lie 
awake, pass sleepless nights’, khairo ‘rejoice, be 
glad’ invariably select an experiencer argument 
in the nominative, cf. e.g. khairé dé kai autos ‘and 
I myself rejoice’ (Hom. Ji. 7.191). With two-place 
experiential verbs, however, there is some varia- 
tion as to whether the experiencer argument or 
the stimulus argument receives nominative or 
accusative case marking, a variation which is not 
infrequent across languages (cf. Bossong 1998). 
For instance, verbs like agapad ‘love’, philéo 
‘love, regard with affection’, stérgd ‘love, feel 
affection’, miséo ‘hate’, apostugéod ‘hate violently, 
abhor’, ekhthairo ‘hate, detest’, apekhthairé ‘hate 
utterly’ and deido ‘fear, dread’ tend to assign 
nominative case to the experiencer argument 
and accusative case to the stimulus argument, 
cf. e.g. hoi patéres tous paidas agaposi ‘the fathers 
love their children’ (Pl. Resp, 330c). With these 
and similar verbs, then, the experiencer argu- 
ment is formally assimilated to the agent role 
and the stimulus to the patient role. 

On the other hand, certain experiential predi- 
cates select a nominative-accusative case frame 
but with the opposite distribution of the two 
case categories, the stimulus argument being 
expressed by the nominative case and the expe- 
riencer by the accusative. This construction type 
is found with verbs like ado ‘mislead, infatuate’, 
erethizo ‘provoke’, fupéo ‘harass, trouble’, klonéo 
‘agitate’, orsolopeiio ‘irritate, provoke’, parormdo 
‘stimulate, incite’, phobéo ‘frighten’, cf. e.g. touid 
me parormdai ‘this incites me’ (Xen. Cyr. 2.3). 
In cases like these, the verbal predicate has a 
distinct causative-transitive meaning, the stimu- 
lus argument being identified with the agent 
role and the experiencer argument being assimi- 
lated to the patient role. Significantly, the lexical 
distribution of the two analogous construction 
types discussed so far appear to be consistent in 
the sense that a given experiential verb selects 
either one or the other but does not alternate 
between them. 

With verbs like handdno ‘please, delight, grat- 
ify’, arésko ‘please, satisfy’, aphanddnod ‘displease’, 
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ephandano ‘be agreeable’, arkéo ‘satisfy’ one finds 
a third construction type where the experiencer 
argument is expressed by the dative case and 
the stimulus by the nominative, cf. e.g. toisin 
d’ epiéndane miithos ‘the speech pleased them’ 
(Hom. Od. 16.406). In such cases, the experiencer 
is encoded as a benefactive/malefactive and the 
stimulus as an agent, an argument realization 
pattern which reflects a somewhat different con- 
ceptualization of the relationship between the 
participants than the other two constructions 
discussed previously. Significantly, certain verbs 
that are semantically similar to or synonymous 
with some of the verbs just mentioned select 
an experiencer in the accusative and a stimulus 
in the nominative, e.g. aikallo ‘please, cheer’, 
euphraino ‘cheer, gladden’, térpo ‘delight, glad- 
den, cheer’, aparéska ‘displease’. Again, the lexi- 
cal distribution of the construction types appears 
to be fairly consistent as alternation is rarely 
found, but aparésko ‘displease’ is attested with 
both construction types, cf. toisd’ an ménois ouk 
orthés aparéskoimen ‘they alone cannot rightly 
be displeased by us’ (Thuc. 1.38) and hén méntoi 
ti me tén rhéthénton aparéskei ‘one point, how- 
ever, in what has been said is unsatisfactory to 
me’ (PL Tht. 202d). An important task for future 
research is to establish whether more alternat- 
ing predicates exist and, if so, whether there is 
any systematic semantic and/or pragmatic dif- 
ference between the two constructions when 
used with one and the same predicate. 

Two-place verbs denoting a negative state of 
mind, like aganaktéd ‘be vexed’, diapharéo ‘be 
impatient’, epimeénio ‘be angry’, khalepaino ‘be 
severe, angry’, asdo ‘be disgusted or vexed’ char- 
acteristically select an experiencer argument in 
the nominative and a stimulus argument in the 
dative, cf. e.g. hoi dé stratiétai ekhalépainon tots 
stratégois ‘and the soldiers were angry with the 
generals’ (Xen. An. 1.4.12). Significantly, there 
appear to be few examples where this constmic- 
tion contains a lexical verb denoting a positive 
state of mind; yet cf eunoéd ‘be well-inclined 
or favorable’, ei phronéd ‘be well disposed’. In 
such cases, the experiencer argument is formally 
identified with an agent, whereas the stimulus is 
assimilated to a benefactive or, more frequently, 
a malefactive. 

Although experiencer predicates generally 
appear to select one construction type in Ancient 
Greek, perception/comprehension verbs like 
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akouo ‘hear’, kid ‘hear, listen', hordd ‘see, look 
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at’, punthanomai ‘hear, learn’, suniémié ‘perceive, 
hear’ constitute an exception to this tendency, as 
they systematically select a nominative-marked 
experiencer argument but alternately allow the 
stimulus argument to be expressed by the accu- 
sative or the genitive, cf. e.g. tatita d' egon ékousa 
Kalupsots éukdémoio ‘this [ heard from fair- 
haired Kalypso’ (Hom. Od. 12.389), niin dé pér 
meu dkouson ‘listen now to me’ (Hom. Od. 6.325). 
Although the philological tradition notes that 
there is a strong tendency for the accusative to 
be used to express things that are perceived and 
the genitive to be used to express persons that 
are perceived, this generalization does not have 
universal validity in Ancient Greek, as illustrated 
by examples like én dé tis é stonakhés éé ktupou 
akouséi ‘if somebody should hear groaning or 
the din (of men)’ (Hom. Od. 21.237). A detailed 
investigation of the semantic and pragmatic 
differences between these alternating object 
realization patterns with this particular class of 
experiential predicates remains a desideratum. 
The constnictions discussed so far indicate 
that experiential predicates may select a variety 
of non-canonical object realization pattems but 
that the subject argument tends to be expressed 
by the nominative, Constructions where both 
arguments are expressed by oblique cases 
(+ Non-Canonical Subjects) are exceedingly rare 
in Ancient Greek, but the verb mé/o ‘be an object 
of care’ and its compound metamélei ‘repent’ 
selects an experiencer argument in the dative 
and a stimulus argument in the genitive when 
used impersonally, cf. e.g. theoisin ei dikés mélei 
‘if the gods care about justice’ (Soph. Phil. 1036). 
Similar observations pertain also to other Indo- 
European languages where cases of this kind are 
rather rare and it is therefore likely that this ten- 
dency is inherited. It possibly reflects a general 
restriction on the morphosyntactic expression 
of the grammatical subject in Ancient Greek, 
which is regularly expressed by the nominative 
case, with clear-cut cases of oblique subjects 
being relatively scarce. This is also reflected in 
the fact that experiential predicates in properly 
impersonal usage are rare in Ancient Greek. 
Predicates of this type characteristically select 
an experiencer argument in the dative and a 
clausal or adverbial complement, cf. e.g. delo? 
té moi hoti... ‘(it) is clear to me that...’ (Hdt. 
9.68) or Ads emai dokei ‘as { think’ (Aesch. Sepé. 
369). Future research will clarify to what extent 
Ancient Greek allowed the grammatical subject 
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to be expressed by other case categories than the 
nominative. 

+ Mediopassive voice morphology (+ Middle, 
+ Voice) represents another strategy for dif- 
ferentiating experiential predicates from other 
types of predicates entailing sentience. Signifi- 
cantly, experiential verbs constitute an impor- 
tant class of the so-called + media tantum in 
Ancient Greek, ie, verbs that exclusively or 
almost exclusively occur in the mediopassive 
voice, cf. e.g. dgamai ‘wonder, admire’, phébo- 
mai ‘flee in terror’, odéromai ‘lament, bewatl', 
olophuromai ‘lament, pity’, Adzomai ‘stand in 
awe of, respect’, aidéoamai ‘be ashamed, be in 
awe’, mainomai ‘rage, be furious’, sktizomai ‘to be 
angry’, hédomai ‘enjoy oneself, take one’s plea- 
sure’, ganumai ‘brighten up, be glad or happy’, 
liiatomai ‘long or desire earnestly’, boulomai 
‘will, wish’, dunamai ‘be able, strong enough’. 
Other experiential verbs alternate between the 
active and middle voice with no palpable dif- 
ference in meaning, cf. e.g. nzélo/mélomai ‘be an 
object of care’. Experiential middle verbs char- 
acteristically select an experiencer argument in 
the nominative. The encoding of the stimulus 
argument varies from lexeme to lexeme, being 
expressed either by the accusative, cf. e.g. all’ 
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aideio theous Akhilet ‘stand in awe for the gods, 
Achilles’ (Hom. /L, 24.503), by the dative, cf. e.g. 
skuzoméne Dit patri ‘being angry with father Zeus' 
(Hom. Jl. 4.23), or by the genitive, cf. e.g. Danadn 
olophurdmeth' aikhmetdon ‘we pity the Danaan 
spearmen’ (Hom. /f. 8.33). The fact that the expe- 
riencer argument invariably receives nominative 
case with predicates containing a mediopassive 
verb forms reflects a general tendency found in 
several Indo-European languages: that the com- 
bination of non-active voice morphology and 
non-canonical case marking tends to be avoided 
(cf. Dahl and Fedriani 2012 for discussion). 
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EYSTEIN DAHL 


Figures (skhémata), Ancient 
Theories of 


The term ‘figure’, as a translation of the Gk. 
skhéma ‘form, shape, appearance’ (from the aor- 
ist stem skhein of the verb ékhdé ‘have'), has 
various meanings when used in the context 
of speech or language. The term was used in 
ancient Greece and also later in Rome (with 
its Latin equivalents figura, conformatio, and 
exornatio) in two separate but interwoven and 
interacting spheres, those of grammar (+ Phil- 
ological-Grammatical Tradition) and of rheto- 
ric (+ Rhetorical Tradition). To grammarians 
skhéma meant ‘form’, referring to the phonologi- 
cal, morphological, or syntactical formation of 
words. Rhetoricians defined skhéma as a figure 
of speech, a deviation from the standard usage 
of language (Lausberg 1998:233). 


1. PREHISTORY OF THE TERM 


The earliest reflections on figures are tradition- 
ally attributed to Thrasymachus and Gorgias, 
Greek rhetoricians of the second half of the 
5th cent. BCE (Cic. Orat. 38-39; Gorg. B VII 31-33; 
Thrasymachus B {X 14 Radermacher). Gorgias 
applied a number of techniques found in poetry 
to speeches; he was believed to be the first to 
have used figures of speech, albeit somewhat 
artificial ones, such as antithesis (possibly the 
most significant of the figures: see Aristot. RA. 
1409b-1410Aa, as well as Rh. Al. 1495b25—39, a trea- 
tise attributed to Anaximenes of Lampsacus), 
isocolon, parison, and homoeoteleuton, as well 
as others (Diod. Sic. 12.53.4). These and other 
figures of speech were called ‘Gorgianic figures’ 


(Dion. Hal. Dem. 5) throughout antiquity because 
they were central features of Gorgias’ style (Ken- 
nedy 1963:64—65). Gorgias recommended their 
continuous practice, and his pupil Polus from 
Agrigentum concerned himself with their termi- 
nology (Pl. Phdr. 267c). Plato in his Cratylus clas- 
sifies four ways of modifying words: addition, 
subtraction, alteration, and rearrangement of 
letters; these categories would become standard 
in ancient linguistics and rhetoric. Plato applies 
them to his etymologies, an approach which was 
followed by Aristotle (Pl. Crat. 394b, 432a and 
Aristot. Poet. 1457b35~-1458a7; see Ax 2000:205- 
206). In his discussions of figures, Aristotle also 
provides a collection of individual items, though 
he had no term to describe ‘figure’ itself; Thus, he 
uses the expression skhémata tés léxeas ‘forms 
of utterance’ tr. Halliwell} in connection with 
modes of delivery (Poet. 1456b8), and distin- 
guishes between ‘standard, loan word, metaphor, 
ornamented, coined, lengthened, contracted, or 
modified’ (Poet. 1457b, and also 1457b—1459a). In 
his Sophistic Refutations Aristotle lists skhéma 
tés (éxeos as one of six ways of producing the 
false appearance of an argument. The other five 
are homonymy, amphiboly, combination, the 
division of words, and accent (Soph. el 165b27; 
cf. 166bioff.), a classification that was further 
developed in Stoic thought (Edlow 1975:428). In 
the third book of his Rhetoric (1410b-141ga) Aris- 
totle discusses various types of figures, and in 
his discussion of metaphor he mentions that the 
rhetorician and orator Theodorus of Byzantium 
had spoken of innovative expressions (fd kaina 
légein), by which he seems to have meant figures 
of speech, and of dexterous wordplay (RA. 1412a6- 
b). The central function of figures for Aristotle is 
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to embellish and thus delight the audience, but 
the expressive function is also of crucial impor- 
tance, as Aristotle correlates specific figures with 
specific effects and states of mind (RA. 1408a10- 
19, 1413a; Vickers 1988:297-322). Further, the cog- 
nitive function is significant: figures preserve 
clarity and thus provide and increase perception 
(Poet. 1458b-14594). 


2, FIXING THE TERM 


In the middle of the 4th c. BCE the term was not 
yet clearly fixed: Isocrates, speaking about figures 
of speech such as antithesis and parison, uses 
the word idéa for ‘figures which shine in pieces 
of oratory’ (Isoc. Pan. 2). The earliest known deb- 
nition of a figure of speech is that attributed by 
Quintilian to the qth c. BCE Cynic philosopher 
Zoilus: qui id solum putaverit schema quo aliud 
simulatur dici quam dicitur, 'who thought that a 
schema was only when the speaker pretends to 
say something different from what is being said 
(Inst. 9.1.14), which corresponds to the defini- 
tion of irony in the Rketeric tu Alexander (Rh. 
Al, 1437417). Some individual items described by 
Aristotle were developed and systematized by 
Theophrastus (371-287 BCE) (fr. 691-694 Forten- 
baugh, P. Hamb. 128, published 1954); it may 
have been Theophrastus who fixed skhéma as a 
term (Dion. Hal. /secr. 3). He considers how tu 
achieve magnificence, dignity, and effectiveness 
of expression with a threefold division: the selec- 
tion of words, their arrangement, and the use 
of skhémata, in which the words are set, thus 
referring to Gorgianic figures, There is no sug- 
gestion that he deals with figures independently, 
but he treats them “together with periodic struc- 
(ure as important enhancements” (Fortenbaugh 
2005:293). 

At about the same time there were a variety of 
individual terms employed in Alexandrian schol- 
arship to explain Homeric words, though clas- 
sified terminology is lacking. The grammarian 
and critic Aristarchus of Samothrace (ca, 217-145 
BCE) uses individual terms for various figures 
such as metaphor, hyperbaton, etc. In using the 
term skhéma, Aristarchus was commenting on 
syntactical, morphological, and phonological 
elements, not rhetorical effects (cf. Schol. Hom. 
il. K 495; “he has expressed himself by means 
of a form, en skkémutt", Schenkeveld 19912152- 
153). Skhéma is used by Aristarchus to refer to 
a deviation from contemporary use in Homeric 
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language (Ax 1991:284); he uses this term to 
denote a specific syntactic art of expression or 
a morphological form. The verb skhématizo, and 
the corresponding noun skhématismds, referred 
to the morphological formation of words, or else 
to constructions and to grammatical categories 
of derivatives (+ Compounding/Derivation/Con- 
struction Morphology) and compounds (~ Com- 
pound Nouns) as accidents of various parts of 
speech (Matthaios 1999:256-258). In the trea- 
tise on normative grammar Tékhné Grammatiké 
(conventionally attributed to the grammarian 
of the 2nd-ist c, BCE Dionysius Thrax, though 
the attribution is uncertain) the word skhéma 
describes categories of nouns, including com- 
pounds. According to the Tékhné (29.5-7), 
there are three skheémata of nouns: simple (like 
Memnon), compound (like Agamemnon), and 
formed from a compound (like Agamemnon- 
ides). Skkéma is also listed among other acci- 
dents of nouns and verbs like + gender, type, 
+ mood, ~ voice, etc. (Dion. Thrax 24.67, 46.5- 
47.2; see Lallot 2003:137-138). This meaning will 
become a fixed technical term in later granimar- 
ians (Tryphon, Apollonius Dyscolus, the gram- 
matical papyri, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
the scholia to the Tékhné Grammatiké: Schol. 
Dion. Thrax 229.8-12, 378.3-9, and 379.21-26; 
see also examples in de Jonge 2008:150-15)). 
Crates of Malflus, a grammarian from Pergamum 
(first half of the 2nd c, BCE), uses Stoic termi- 
nology to discuss the four linguistic categories 
for the modifications of diction mentioned 
already in Plato’s Cratylus (see above) which 
were used widely throughout antiquity. This 
might serve as an indication that this discussion 
constituted part of Stuic grammatical theory of 
the 2nd c. BCE. 

The Stoics, who were especially interested 
in linguistics (as far as can be reconstructed 
from their scarce extant texts) as part of their 
philosophical methodology (> Ancient Philoso- 
phers on Language), classified the ambiguities 
and fallacies of language and thus contributed 
to the study of figures (Colish 1985:59; Egli 1979; 
Atherton 1993). The Roman grammarian and 
rhetorician Frento (ca. 95-170 CE) quotes a list 
of figures of thought from the Stoic philoso- 
pher Chrysippus of the 3rd c. BCE (Fronto Floc. 
1.14). On the Stoic doctrine of tropes and on the 
tripartite classification of figures, taking tropes 
into consideration (- Tropes (trdépoi), Ancient 
Theories of). 
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Contrary to the grammatical tradition, though 
closely linked to it, rhetorical treatises concen- 
trated on the expressive function of figures. In the 
Hellenistic period a dichotomy (a content/style 
division going back to Plato (Resp. 392c~398b) 
and Aristotle (Poetics 1456a33-1456b21)) was 
developed between figures of diction and those 
of thought (skhémata léxeds or dianoias) (Rhet. 
Her. 4.18; Cic. De or. 3.200; Quint. Inst. 9.1-3); a 
division was made between figures at the lexical 
level (determined, for example, by the choice or 
placement of a word) and figures at the semantic 
level (determined by the meaning of their con- 
tent), In Pseudo-Demetrius’ On style, the earliest 
post-Aristotelian treatise on the theme to sur- 
vive complete (perhaps 2nd c. BCE), four styles 
are distinguished; the claim is made that ‘each 
style must be assigned its appropriate figures’ 
(Eloc. 59, tr. Innes). Pseudo-Demetrius recog- 
nizes the ‘polysemous nature of rhetorical fig- 
ures’ (Vickers 1988:307), and the variety of effects 
that resulted from each figure. The historian and 
rhetorician of the ist c. BCE Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus uses the term in a grammatical but 
also syntactical and rhetorical sense with regard 
to word order, figures of speech, and figures 
of thought (de Jonge 2008:150-151). Gorgias the 
Younger, the teacher of Cicero's son Marcus in 
Athens, wrote a theory of figures in four books, 
whereas Caecilius of Caleacte, a rhetorician and 
critic of the Augustan age, wrote a work On fig- 
ures in two books, using grammatical categories 
of modification for the ordering of rhetorical 
fivures; in both cases figures were divided into 
those of diction and those of thought (Schin- 
del 2001:8; Kennedy 1972:337, 364-369). Pseudo- 
Longinus’ treatise On the sublime (late ist c. CE) 
regards rhetorical figures as the third source of 
sublimity and as ‘natural allies’ of it. ‘Longinus’ 
recognized the functional relationship between 
figures and affects (SubL 29.2, 23.4) using an 
Aristotelian approach to connect specific figures 
with specific states of mind, and commenting on 
the effect of figures on the audience's perception 
(Subl. 19.1-2). 


3. ESTABLISHED THEORIES OF FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


The Roman Rhetoric to Herennius, which served 
as a basis for later theories of figures, refers to 
unspecihed Greek prototypes that the anony- 
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mous author has simplified in order to apply 
them to Latin (Rhet. Her. 4.10). He presents 
65 figures (45 figures of diction, 20 figures of 
thought; Rhet. Her. 4.18, 4.69), under which he 
also subsumes tropes, since they are also figura- 
tive speech. Quintilian explains the technical 
term figura with an analogy in which language is 
compared to the human body (Jnst. 10.1.10): lan- 
guage without figures corresponds to the resting 
or even lifeless body, which is less responsive 
than one in motion (i.e., language with figures). 
Quintilian in Inst. 9.1.25 follows Cicero (De or. 
3.201ff.), arguing that figures play a primary role 
in the audience's perception, conveying either 
novelty or conformity (Bradford 1982:184-185). 
From the ist c. CE on, figures were actively 
taught in the fields of grammar and rhetoric 
in both Greek and Latin: this can be seen from 
surviving textbooks, in which figures are often 
placed in addendum to grammar (Marius Plotius 
Sacerdos, Charisius, Diomedes, Donatus, and 
others), from special treatises (Rutilius Lupus, 
lulius Rufinianus, and others), and from didactic 
poetry, such as the anonymous Carmen de figuris 
from the 4th-5th c. CE. A number of treatises 
on figures survive: Alexander, the Greek orator 
and rhetorician of the first half of the and c, CE, 
wrote one book on figures of speech and another 
on figures of thought (II! 1-40 Spengel), a work 
used by the Latin grammarian Aquila Romanus 
(second half of the 3rd c. CE) for his rhetorical 
treatise De figuris sententiarum et elocutionis. 
Tiberius, a Greek rhetorician of the late ard 
or 4th c. CE, wrote a small treatise On the fig- 
ures in Demosthenes, which deals with figures of 
thought, figures of speech, and six other figures, 
these latter being cited from Caecilius (III 59-82 
Spengel), Several other treatises on figures of 
thought and figures of speech also survive. These 
are often anonymous, and in them the borders 
between categories are no longer clear (Kennedy 
2005:139, 147; Conley 1986:339). As in the previ- 
ous tradition, four linguistic categories of change 
(pleonasmos, éndeia, metathesis, enallagé) served 
as a starting point for the treatise on figures of 
speech by the rhetorician Phoebammon (5th— 
6th c. CE; see fl 41-56 Spengel). For the signih- 
cance of Byzantine studies of figures and tropes, 
and for the numerous treatises on this topic in 
the Byzantine era, see Conley (1986) (+ Byzan- 
tine Phase and Reception of Ancient Greek). 
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ANNA NOVOKHATKO 


Film Adaptation and Translation 


Ancient Greek texts have provided inspiration 
and source material for filmmakers since the 
birth of cinema. From the silent era to the pres- 
ent day, in Hollywood and beyond, the cinema 
has utilized epic, tragedy, comedy, philosophy, 
historiography and more, ensuring that the sto- 
ries, myths, and history of Greece continue to 
enthrall and fascinate wide audiences (Solomon 
2001; Nisbet 2008). But although the adaptation 
of literary texts has long been the lifeblood of 
cinema, it is rarely a simple process; the transi- 
tion from page (or stage, or oral tradition) to 
screen can take many different paths. Examin- 
ing the different relationships between ancient 
source texts and films can therefore reveal a 
great deal about the modern world’s cultural 
and ideological attitudes towards antiquity, and 
how they change over time - much as a study 
of the process of translation will do. Adaptation 
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and translation are, in fact, broadly analogous 
activities, and it is mutually beneficial to our 
understanding of each to consider them along- 
side each other. 

As with cinematic adaptations of most kinds 
of literature, it is rare to find significant sec- 
tions of an original Greek text being directly 
transferred (after translation) into a screenplay. 
Adaptations of Greek literature for the most part 
borrow only fragments of the original — such as 
the occasional appearance of Homeric epithets 
like “Hector, tamer of horses” in Troy (2004, 
directed by Wolfgang Petersen), or the incorpo- 
ration of well-known tags from authors including 
Herodotus and Plutarch in 300 (2007, directed 
by Zack Snyder), such as “Go tell the Spartans, 
passer-by, that here by Spartan law we lie” (Hdt. 
7.228). These inclusions are generally intended 
to add a veneer of authenticity to films which 
are in fact taking a far more complex approach 
to their ancient sources, creatively using a whole 
range of ancient and modern texts. But while, for 
example, Troy arguably relies on Virgil's Aeneid 
and the multitude of Trojan tales that came in 
its wake as much as it does Homer, it is the /liad 
that it singles out, in its credits, with the words 
"Inspired by Homer's ‘The Iliad’; therefore, it 
is unsurprising that it is as an adaptation of the 
Iliad that many viewers assessed the film, and 
found it wanting. For any film that is ostensibly 
an adaptation of a literary text, popular opinion 
is likely to evaluate it in terms of its perceived 
fidelity to that original, in the belief (or desire) 
that the film can and should communicate an 
essential form and meaning — just as one might 
assume that translation is a straightforward 
transferral of meaning between two languages. 

But as theorists and practitioners of both 
translation and adaptation know, this can never 
be the case. For interlinguistic translation, the 
concept of exact equivalence has been exposed 
as, in most cases, unattainable (Halverson 1997); 
in its place, we recognize that “translation can 
never simply communicate in whole or in part 
the text that it translates; it can only inscribe 
an interpretation that inevitably varies the form 
and meaning of that text” (Venuti 2007:29). Or, as 
two igth-century translators of the Odyssey put 
it, “There can be...no final English translation 
of Homer. In each there must be, in addition to 
what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is 
modern, personal, and fleeting” (Butcher & Lang 
1879:x) (+ Homer, Translation). Like translation, 
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adaptation enacts and depends on an intertex- 
tual relationship between source and target 
that is interpretive and necessarily transforma- 
tive. Accepting that there is no essential, reified 
meaning in an original text that an adaptation 
can hope to identify and transfer (or translate), 
we must acknowledge that different readers/ 
adaptors have their own ideas about what an 
original text means, and will produce an adapta- 
tion according to their own specific contexts and 
agendas. Those readings and contexts shape the 
adaptation and make it not only interpretive, 
but also a hermeneutic and interrogative act; 
like translation, it can “invite a critical under- 
standing of the prior materials as well as their 
originary or subsequent contexts, the linguistic 
patterns, cultural traditions and social institu- 
tions in which they were positioned” (Venuti 
2007:38). 

In this way, translation and adaptation are 
usefully seen as analogous processes, both con- 
cerned with the transferral of meaning from 
source to target, and both inevitably inflected by 
a range of interpretive categories (or ‘interpre- 
tants’, in Venuti’s formulation). The -+ analogy 
may not always be an exact fit, given that the 
interlinguistic transfer of translation becomes 
intersemiotic in cinematic adaptation (Jakob- 
son 1959): the shift from verbal text to film, 
a blend of the verbal and non-verbal, throws 
up its own challenges and opportunities (for 
example, a filmmaker can render a lengthy nar- 
rative description in one or two visual shots; 
or (s)he may wonder about the depiction of 
literary devices such as + metaphor or simile). 
The French director Jean-Luc Godard observed 
that “that which is filmed is automatically differ- 
ent from that which is written, and is therefore 
original” (Marie 1995:26); not only does this high- 
light adaptation’s key difference from transla- 
tion, it also reminds us that both adaptation and 
translation produce new works which, rather 
than being dismissed as secondary or parasitic, 
should be seen as distinctive and valuable in 
their own right. 

Godard's observation found its way into his 
1963 film Le Mépris (or Contempt), where it was 
translated and paraphrased by the German 
director Fritz Lang, playing himself in this film 
about a film. In Le Mépris, itself an adaptation of 
an Italian novel by Alberto Moravia (J! Disprezzo, 
1954), Lang is directing a film version of Homer's 
Odyssey, a scenario which enables Godard to 
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offer some interesting reflections on the process 
of adapting a Greek text - any text — for the 
cinema. Each of the players has his own idea 
of what Homer ‘means’, and what the result- 
ing film adaptation should look like — the pro- 
ducer wants bombastic spectacle, for example, 
while the writer favors a psychoanalytical inter- 
pretation — and a consensus cannot be found. 
Tensions between these different readings are 
heightened by Homer's status as a ‘classic’, for 
each believes that his version is the one that will 
preserve Homer's greatness (reminding us that 
adaptation and translation are of course vital to 
the ongoing life of classic(al) texts; how widely 
would Homer, for one, be known and revered 
if he had never been translated into modern 
languages, or adapted for the stage or screen’). 
Le Mépris also shows us, crucially, that these 
anxieties over adaptation are mirrored by the 
interlinguistic exchanges in the film, and the 
frequent inadequacy of translation. The Odys- 
sey's film crew is multi-national, and the French, 
German, English, and Italian characters struggle 
to communicate not only with each other, but 
also with the external audience of the film. Even 
as Lang aspires to create a ‘faithful’ adaptation 
of Homer, we see how, at the same time, the 
simplest of > utterances are mistranslated and 
misconstrued as they travel between languages, 
thus questioning the possibility that either trans- 
lation or adaptation could be simple or transpar- 
ent processes. 

Ultimately, Godard’s film undermines the fea- 
sibility of a successful adaptation (on whatever 
terms) by leaving its version of Homer, its film 
within a film, in fragments and seemingly unfin- 
ished; but in reality, there are of course numer- 
ous examples of critically acclaimed adaptations 
of other Greek texts. We can turn to an Italian 
contemporary of Godard's, Pier Paolo Pasolini, 
for an illustration. Pasolini wrote and directed 
Edipo Re (Oedipus Rex, 1967) and Medea (1969), 
as well as planning a version of the Oresteia set 
in Africa (which was never completed, but his 
‘notes’ formed a documentary released in 1970, 
Appunti per un‘Orestiade Africana). Unsurpris- 
ingly, Edipo Re and Medea tend to be received 
as adaptations of Greek tragedies (by Sophocles 
and Euripides respectively), but in reality, Paso- 
lini complicates his relationship to the source 
materials as successfully as Godard, and also 
plays with the relationship between cinema and 
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the written word, between adaptation and trans- 
lation (+ Drama Translation). He regarded cin- 
ema as the “written language of reality” (Pasolini 
1986:121) — that is, cinema is to reality what the 
written is to oral discourse — and therefore capa- 
ble of rendering and giving expression to the 
world as it is, without in any way seeming inferior 
or secondary to literature. That being so, Pasolini 
felt little need to adhere slavishly to the Greek 
texts that inspired him; he stated that he had 
“only quoted” from Euripides (Pasolini 1986:103) 
and as Filippo Carla well explains, the fragments 
of tragic dialogue (-~ Tragedy, Diction of) that 
he does use are translated and adapted “in a 
way designed to bring the ancient texts closer 
to today’s spectators”; for example, he uses the 
words ‘church’ and ‘god’ for ‘temple’ and ‘Zeus’ 
respectively (Carla 20082112). In general, the rela- 
tionship to the Greek text is loose and creative, 
the original providing a springboard for Paso- 
lini's unique meditations on primitivism, myth, 
and the sacred. Much of what might be read in 
the literary source ts rendered quite differently 
through images, sounds, and other distinctively 
cinematic techniques, utilizing what the director 
called his ‘cinema of poetry’. This might usefully 
be compared to the strategy employed by the 
silent films that adapt Greek tragedy, such as 
the 1912 La Légende d’Oedipe, in which the text 
must be adapted into primarily non-verbal signs, 
such as gesture and music, thereby “break{ing] 
down the dramatic text into constituent parts" 
(Michelakis 2008:76). Finally, Pasolini’s Medea 
offers a lesson that is not dissimilar to Godard’s 
in Le Mépris: the difficulties in satisfactorily 
translating between languages, or between page 
and screen, might mirror deeper cultural rifts 
and ‘untranslatability; this cinematic Medea 
symbolizes, as she does for Euripides, a failure to 
communicate between the civilized Greek world 
and the irrational barbarian one, between primi- 
tive and civilized, male and female. 

We have seen in this brief overview, then, 
that although cinematic adaptations of Greek 
texts may ultimately seem to take us some way 
away from the original source material, the jour- 
ney taken by the adaptation remains important 
and worthwhile as a reflection on the difficul- 
ties inherent in moving from one medium to 
another. The precise nature of the journey reveals 
the ways in which the adaptor has interpreted, 
interrogated, and assigned meaning and value to 
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the source material, in much the same way that 
the process of translation does. 
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JOANNA PAUL 


Focus 
1. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The notion of focus is part of the information 
structure of any language (-> Information Struc- 
ture and Greek), Though intuitively rather obvi- 
ous (the focus is often defined as the part of 
a sentence that conveys its very point), it has 
proved not so easy to analyze in theoretical 
terms. In fact, focus, along with other notions of 
information structure, has become an important 
feature in most approaches to syntax, from gen- 
erative to functional, and most frameworks have 
tried to incorporate it in one form or another; 
for a convenient survey of current theories about 
focus and their implementation into various syn- 
tactical frameworks, see Erteschik-Shir (2007:27- 
42). For the sake of brevity, however, | will follow 
here Lambrecht’s (1994) framework, with a few 
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qualifications added by Mati¢ (2003b), since, 
to my mind, it optimally captures information- 
structure distinctions as expressed in Ancient 
Greek (hereafter Anc, Gk.), and its templates 
are plain enough to be translated into any other 
theoretical idiom. 

Following Lambrecht (1994), we may define 
focus as the element by which assertion differs 
from presupposition, or, more precisely, “the 
element that makes an utterance into an asser- 
tion” (Lambrecht 1994:207). This is why it is often 
seen as the element conveying the assertion; 
but we should be careful not to confuse it with 
the assertion proper. In such a conception, it is 
only natural that focus varies according to the 
extension of its domain in the sentence. The 
fewer presuppositions are expressed in a sen- 
tence, the broader is the domain left for focused 
elements. Lambrecht (1994) posits three vategu- 
ries of focus structures, assumed to be universal: 
(a) predicate-focus structure, (b) argument-focus 
structure, and (c) sentence-focus structure, The 
labels are rather transparent: in (a), the focus 
domain extends to the predicate and, option- 
ally, its arguments; in (b), only one argument is 
in the focus, the rest of the sentence expressing 
an open presupposition; in (c), the whole sen- 
tence is focused, and there is no topic—assertion 
relationship at all. For illustration, I provide 
Lambrecht's (1994:223) own four language exam- 
ples (English, Italian, French, and Japanese) in 
(1) (bracketed parts indicate sentence accent on 
the constituent), 


(1) a. Predicate-focus structure: 

(What happened to your car?) 
My car/It [broke down]Focus. 
(La mia macchina) [si é rotta|Focus. 
(Ma voiture) [elle est en panne|Focus, 
(Kuruma wa) [koshoo-shi-ta}Focus. 

b, Argument-focus structure: 
(I heard your motorcycle broke dawn?) 
[My car]Focus broke down. 
Si é rotta [la mia macchina]Focus 
C’est [ma voiture]Focus qui est en panne. 
[Kuruma ga]Focus koshoo-shi-ta. 

c, Sentence-focus structure: 
(What happened?) 
[My car broke down]Focus. 
[Misi é rotta/rottala mia macchina]Focus. 
[ J'ai ma voiture qui est en panne |Focus. 
[Kuruma ga koshoo-shi-ta]Focus. 
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These four languages were chosen to show typo- 
logically diverse options for expressing infor- 
mation structure: sentence accent (English), 
constituent order (Italian), syntax (French) or 
niorphology (Japanese). How does Anc. Gk. 
behave in this respect? As has been amply shown 
by Dik (1995) and Mati¢ (2003a), in Greek, infor- 
mation structure is expressed by + word order. 
Two focus constructions (i.e., the pairing of a 
grammatical structure with a given meaning) 
are to be recognized, based on the extension 
of the focus (Matié 2003a:582-588): a bread- 
focus construction and a narrow-focus construc- 
tion. Although such denominations may seem 
rather imprecise (Krifka 2007:31), they do match 
the facts of Anc. Gk., as we shall see. Let us start 
with the former, although the latter was the first 
to be described in the literature, in Dik’s (1995) 
seminal book, probably because it is a marked 
construction. 


2. BROAD-FOCUS CONSTRUCTION 


With the broad-focus construction, the speaker 
determines a potential focus domain contain- 
ing minimally the verb and optionally extend- 
ing rightwards to other focal constituents, as 
represented by the template (2) (after Matic 
(2003a:615); + topic slots are indicated for the 
sake of completeness). 


(2) ECTop — FSTop(s) — [Verb... — ConTop(s) 
—... Focal material]Focus domain 


This construction corresponds both to Lam- 
brecht's (1994) ‘predicate-focus structure’ and 
to his ‘sentence-focus structure’. A straightfor- 
ward example of such a construction is (3), the 
very first sentence of Plato's Republic, where the 
only possible topic is the speaker, expressed by 
the verb's first-person ending, everything else 
being part of the focus. In such a case it would 
not make much sense to say that one of those 
elements (verbal process, time, place, or the 
accompanying participant) is less focal than the 
others; the broad-focus model ideally captures 
this idea. 


(3) [Katébéen khthes eis Peiraid meta Glaitkonos 
toi Arlsténos|Focus 
‘Yesterday | went down to Peiraeus with 
Glaucon, the son of Ariston’ (Pl. Resp. 3274) 
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As Matic¢ (20034) has shown, the focus domain in 
this construction may be discontinuous, that is, it 
may be interrupted by non-focal material. More 
specifically, Continuous Topic expressions (i.e., 
expressions denoting a referent which is already 
ratified as topic at the moment of utterance) are, 
as a rule, located right after the verb. As a con- 
sequence, in the broad-focus construction, they 
may interrupt the focus domain, as witnessed 
by (4): since Antiphon is already ratified as the 
topic, ton Antiphénta has to be expressed post- 
verbally, and the focus domain kateldbomen... 
ofkoi mechanically becomes discontinuous. 


(4) (Cephalus and his friends are looking for 
Antiphon; Adeimantus and Glaucon offer to 
introduce them to him.) 

Kai [kateldbomen [ton Antiphénta|ConTop 
alkoi|Focus Domain. 

‘And we found Antiphon at home’ (Pl. Prm. 
127a) 


Cross-linguistic evidence indicates that in such 
cases intonation must have played a crucial part 
(Mati¢é 2003a:586), but this is left to speculation. 

One of Lambrecht’s most important claims 
is that certain focus structures are unmarked 
for focus construal, i.e., they can be subject 
to more than one focus reading; the focus read- 
ing is left to the hearer to construe. The pred- 
icate-focus constriction is unmarked, in that 
it can be understood as expressing the same 
focus-presupposition relation as an argument- 
focus construction: in English, an utterance like 
(5c) is a perfectly suitable answer to both (5a) 
and (5b). 


(5) a. What did you do last night? 
b. Where did you go last night? 
c. | [a went [b to the MOVIES Jb Ja. 


Consequently, we need to distinguish between 


focus construction on the one hand, i.e., the gram- 


matical marking of the maximal extension of the 
focus as indicated by the speaker, and focus 
construal on the other, i.e., the actual exten- 
sion of the focus as interpreted by the hearer 
(Lambrecht 1994:304—306, Mati¢ 2003b:122). This 
distinction matches the opposition between 
‘potential focus’ and ‘actual focus’ proposed by 
Van Valin (1993:29~33), which I will henceforth 
use because of its terminological clarity. We may 
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then implement Matic's (2003a) broad-focus 
domain with the same focal underspecification 
that is observed in the corresponding English 
construction (Bertrand 2010206-110). This allows 
us to understand sentences in which a post- 
verbal constituent (the last one in the focus 
domain) is the only element in the actual focus, 
like (6): the context makes it clear that the idea 
of ‘agreeing’ is presupposed and that only the 
cataphoric demonstrative is in the focus. How- 
ever, the speaker chose the broad-focus con- 
struction, leaving the informational status of the 
verb unspecified. 


(6) (Socrates and his hearers are establishing 
several points of agreement.) 
[thi dé, pros totitois [diomologésometha [kai 
téde]Actual Focus]Focus domain. 
"Well then, in addition to that, let us get to an 
agreement on this point too.’ (Pl. Phlb. ud) 


Formally, nothing differentiates (6) from (7), 
where the actual focus is coextensive with the 
potential focus domain. The difference lies 
exclusively in the hearer’s interpretation of a 
construction which marks the borders of all pos- 
sible focus construals. 


(7) (The speaker announces that he will show the 
court what kind of man he is.) 
Ego gar [[edokimdsthén men epi Theopémpou 
arkhontos]Actual Focus|Potential Focus. 
‘| was certified of age in the archonship of 
Theopompos' (Lys. 21.1) 


3. NARROW-FOCUS CONSTRUCTION 


With the narrow-focus construction, only one 
(part of a) constituent is marked as being in the 
focus by its immediately preverbal position. This 
focus constituent may, of course, be preceded by 
non-ratified topic expressions, and this gives the 
following template (after Matic 2003a:608). 


(8) ECTop — FSTop(s) — [Narrow Focus] — 
Verb — ConTop(s) — Presupposed material 


This construction is illustrated by (g): the topic 
expression /ones dé introduces a new entry in the 
catalogue of the Athenian navy; since Herodotus 
is listing the ships supplied by each city, the verb 
paretkhonto is presupposed and the only focal 
element is the number of those ships. 
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(9) (Catalogue of the Asian navy.) 
fénes dé fhekaton néas]/Narrow Focus 
paretkhonto 
‘The lonians supplied a hundred ships’ 
(Hdt. 7.94) 


This narrow-focus construction is equivalent to 
Lambrecht’s (1994) ‘argument-focus construc- 
tion’, but the latter term does not really fit the 
data. First, Lambrecht (1994:224) himself points 
out that ‘argument’ should be understood as 
including every type of non-predicating expres- 
sion, from adverbs (10) to embedded clauses (11); 
since it has no relationship with verbal valency, 
the term ‘argument’ should be avoided. 


(10) (Socrates has just finished his prayer to 
Pan.) 

Ev cllou tou dedmetha, 6 Phaidre? Emoi mén 
gar [metrids]Narrow Focus éiktai 

‘Is there anything more that we need, 
Phaidros? For me, that prayer is enough’ 
(PI. Phdr, 279 c) 

(After several successful wars, Alyattes 
invades Clazomenae.) 

Apo mén nun toutén ouk [hds éthele]Narrow 
Focus apéllaxe, alla prosptalsas megdlés 
‘From there, he did not return as he wished, 
but severely injured. (Hdt. 1.16.6—8) 


Second, some elements within the focus expres- 
sion may themselves not be focused. In a sit- 
uation like (9) above, it may be argued that 
only hekatdn is part of the focus, whereas néas 
is clearly presupposed because of the context. 
Note that such conditions may optionally gen- 
erate hyperbaton, with the presupposed noun 
located after the verb (in the Continuous Topic 
slot of the template), and the focused adjective 
alone in the preverbal narrow-focus slot. This is 
illustrated in (12), from the same context, with 
which it forms a near minimal pair. 


(12) Nésidtai dé [heptakaideka|Narrow Focus 
pareikhonto néas 
‘The islanders supplied seventeen ships’ 
(Hdt. 7.95) 


Again, in such a case it may be difficult to speak 
of ‘argument-focus’, since the focused element 
is smaller than a constituent. We should then 
define the narrow-focus construction as the 
construction marking a focus domain extending 
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to maximally one constituent, so that ‘constitu- 
ent-focus' would seem a more appropriate label 
(Bailey 2009711). 

Furthermore, it can be argued that we need to 
allow the verb itself to bear narrow focus (Ber- 
trand 2010:148-154). This means that the verb 
may bear every formal (supposedly prosodic) 
marking associated with the narrow-focus posi- 
tion. Generally, the (non-)inclusion of the verb 
in the focus domain is the defining criterion for 
choosing a narrow-focus or broad-focus con- 
struction. But, as we have seen, a focused verb 
is the minimal form of the focus domain in the 
broad-focus construction, as in (13): 


(13) (While Demosthenes was trying to speak 
to the Assembly, Aeschines and Philocrates 
shouted and jested to make a fool of him.) 
Humeis d’ [egeladte|Broad Focus. 

‘And you (sc. members of the Assembly), you 
were laughing (Dem. 19.23) 


Why then would we need to distinguish between 
verbs in the narrow-focus slot and verbs as the 
only element of the focus domain? Following 
Mati¢ (2003b:183-1e84) I consider polarity focus 
to be the result of a pragmatic construal: when a 
speaker explicitly marks the verb as the only ele- 
ment focused although the semantic import of 
the verb is presupposed, the hearer is forced to 
seek what part of the verb denotation is focused. 
This leaves only its polarity or tense/aspect/ 
modality properties to construe as focused. But 
for this reading to be licensed, the formal mark- 
ing of the focus function of the verb must be 
the same as any other narrow-focus expression, 
In Anc. Gk., this means that it occupies the 
narrow-focus position and bears all the formal 
(intonational) features attached to that position, 
even if we can no longer have access to them. So 
in example (14), the only part of the denotation 
of the verb eteloumen that can be focused is the 
first-person-passive feature, or even, since the 
first-person is ratified as the topic by egé, only 
the passive voice. Though apparently identical, 
(13) and (14) actually represent two different 
focus constructions, with probably two different 
intonation patterns, 


(14) (Demosthenes is opposing Aeschines’ way 
of life to his own in a series of contrasting 
statements. ) 

Etéleis, ego d’ [eteloimén |Narrow Focus 
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‘You gave initiations, while I received them’ 
(Dem. 18.265) 


4. COMPETING CONSTRUCTIONS 


As it appears, then, Anc. Gk. offers two strategies 
for expressing narrow foci: either the explicit 
(preverbal) narrow-focus construction, or the 
broad-focus constriction with a narrow-focus 
construal (example (6) above). Of course, it raises 
the question of the differences between these 
options. In Hungarian, for instance, a language 
with a similar focus system, preverbal narrow 
focus is additionally marked for exhaustiveness, 
whereas postverbal focus is not (E Kiss 1998). 
In Anc. Gk., such a difference does not seem to 
obtain, and both constructions seem to occur in 
the same context, as shown by the near-minimal 
pair (15-16) (from Slings 1997:197): 


(15) (Inscriptions on Aitic trittys-boundary stones.) 
Detir’ Eleusinion trittus teleutai, [Peiraién de 
trittus |Narrow Focus arkhetai 

‘Here ends the trittys of Eleusis, and the trit- 
tys of the Peiraeus begins’ (IG I? 897) 
Deiiro Paianién trittus teleutdi, |drkhetai dé 
Murrinousion trittus|Focus domain 

‘Here ends the trittys of Paeania, and the 
trittys of Murrhinous begins’ (IG I? 898) 


Of course, there are factors facilitating the 
choice of either strategy (Mati¢ 2003a:616-6109, 
Bertrand 2010:137-148): complex or heavy focus 
constituents tend to occur postverbally, as well 
as elements semantically linked with what fol- 
lows, such as cataphoric demonstratives. But we 
are dealing here with statistical tendencies 
and not rules, since such expressions are by 
no means excluded from the preverbal narrow- 
focus position. 


5. THETICITY IN ANCIENT GREEK 


Lambrecht’s third focus structure, sentence- 
focus structure, is devoted to the expression of 
so-called thetic statements, i.e., statements that 
do not imply the articulation between a topic 
and an assertion; their function is to posit the 
(non-)existence of an event, not to predicate 
something about a topic, so they are mostly used 
for presentative sentences, unexpected events, 
general statements, meteorological events, etc. 
The absence of a topic relation means that, in 
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thetic statements, the subject, which is nor- 
mally the unmarked topic (Lambrecht 2000), 
will be marked as part of the focus. In Anc. Gk, 
most thetic statements are, quite expectedly, 
expressed by means of a broad-focus constmuc- 
tion, without any topic preceding the verb; most 
of them, furthermore, have the subject within the 
focus domain, since subjects cannot be topics in 
thetic clauses. That is why there is a statistical 
correlation between verb-initial sentences (or, 
more precisely, verb-subject sentences) and such 
thetic statements (Viti 2008), as illustrated by (17). 


(17) [Prosérkhetai mén gar dépou kheimon] 
Focus 
‘Forwinteriscoming, I guess’ (Xen. Cyr.6.1.14) 


That correlation is not one-to-one, however, 
since one can also find non-thetic statements 
with focal subjects, as in (18): 


(18) Ho gar entaith' heauton tdxas tés politeias 
[eim’ egd|Focus 
‘The man who took up a firm position in this 
department of the state, itwas I.’ (Dem.18.63) 


Furthermore, it has been suggested (Bertrand 
2010134-135) that the narrow-focus construc- 
tion can be used to express thetic clauses too. 
Recall that Lambrecht's focus structures enter 
markedness relationships with each other: the 
unmarked structure is the predicate-focus struc- 
ture, which can be used to express constituent- 
focus and sentence-focus, as we have seen. But 
within the marked pair (constituent-focus and 
sentence-focus), there is also a difference in 
markedness: constituent-focus may be used to 
express sentence-focus. Crosslinguistically, this 
is attested for instance in English (stressed sub- 


ject) and French (cleft-sentence) (19): 


(19) (What happened?) 
My MOTHER's sick. 
C'est ma mere qui est malade. 


It would not be unlikely that such a situation 
obtains in Anc. Gk; and indeed we find prever- 
bal focal subjects in a narrow-focus construction 
expressing thetic statements, as in (20). 


(20) Kal nux epegéneto toi érgoi 
‘And night came on during the battle’ 
(Thuc. 4.25.2) 
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Further research is needed to identify what 
explains the choice of one strategy over the 
other, or to decide if there is free variation 
between them. 
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NICOLAS BERTRAND 


Foot 
1. DEFINITION 


The foot (Gk. pods) in poetic meter typically refers 
to the unit made up of two metrical positions, 
which carries a name like iamb, trochee, dactyl, 
spondee, or anapest. Meters are usually referred 
to in terms of what is taken to be the canonical 
form of the > verse foot, plus a specification of 
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line length in terms of metron (dactylic hex- 
ameter (+ Epic Meter), ‘ambic trimeter (-+ Dra- 
matic Meter), spondaic pentameter, etc,). Feet in 
meter correspond roughly to + prosodic words 
in ~ phonology. 

The properties attributed to the verse foot 
depend on the conception of + metrics, and 
therefore there is some variation in what is 
intended by this term. For instance, it is common 
in many manuals to find an overlap between the 
foot and the méfron. It is fair to say, however, 
that a core property of the foot is that it is made 
up of two metrical positions, i.e., that it is binary. 
Each metrical position typically contains one or 
two > syllables as follows: a short/breve (~), a 
long (—), two shorts (~~), a syllable that is short 
or long (anceps ~), a heavy or two lights (biceps 
<=), The combination of these units yields 
feet that vary in size from two to four + moras 
(~ has one mora and — has two moras in terms 
of + syllable weight). In the classical tradition, 
it is common to designate as feet even those 
units with more than two moras, up to six moras 
and more. In the table below the most common 
feet are listed according to their size in terms of 
moras. Almost all feet that contain up to four 
moras are considered standard, although not 
all are used repeatedly in stichic (line-based) 
meters or are basic elements in any ‘rhythms’, 
i.e., regularly repeat. Longer groups typically also 
pass as metra. 


2, FEET IN DIFFERENT SIZES 


The table below presents a list of feet, beginning 
with units that are characterized exclusively as 
feet, Feet that are also characterized as metra (or 
which fulfill the criteria of both units simultane- 
ously) are given below, as marked. 


Feet: 

pytrhic ~ (or ‘dibrach’) 
iamb v- 

trochee —~ (or ‘choree’) 
tribrach we 

anapest ~~— (or ‘antidactyl’) 
proceleusmatic ~~~ = (or ‘tetrabrach’) 
first paeon wee 

fourth paeon vee 

antibacchiac —-~ (or ‘palimbacchius’) 
molossus --- 
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Feet that may 

also be métra: 

spondee ~- 

dactyl —ve 

cretic -~-— (or ‘amphimacer, 
paeon diagyios’) 

bacchic vo (or 'bacchius’) 

ionic ~~—-— (or ‘pure ionic’ or 
‘minor ionic’) 

choriamb — 

epitrite -~-—-  ({or'second epitrite’) 


There are a number of other units that have been 
given names but are not properly feet, either 
because they are actually metra (e.g. major 
ionic, - — ~~; cf. also second and third paeons 
and first, third and fourth epitrites (+ metron)), 
or because they refer mostly to a non-metrical 
object (e.g. amphibrach, ~ — ~, which refers to a 
word shape). 

The inclusiveness of the set of feet above 
makes it difficult to distinguish the foot from 
other categories in the metrical hierarchy, spe- 
cifically the metron (or dipody), and the metrical 
position. The pyrrhic is weightwise the size of a 
possible metrical position, the choriamb and the 
epitrite the size of a dipody. 


3. HEADEDNESS 


In additon to the question of size, feet are also 
considered to be asymmetrical, such that one 
part is the arsis (head), and one part the thesis 
(dependent). In general, the location of arsis and 
thesis is considered straightforward, the longum 
(—) being the arsis, and breves (~ or ~~) consti- 
tuting the thesis. This description works well 
for the most common meters (iambic, dactylic, 
trochaic), but runs into problems for several oth- 
ers. When the syllables of the foot are identical 
(pyrrhic, spondee, proceleusmatic), for instance, 
it is not clear which is the arsis and which is the 
thesis; similarly whenever there is more than 
one longum in a foot (bacchic, epitrite), The 
notions arsis and thesis do not correspond to any 
identifiable phonetic or phonological property 
in Greek. 

The problem of designating arsis and thesis is 
more clearly seen inside a given meter. Dactylic 
meter contains two foot types, dactyls (— ~~) and 
spondees (— —). If the longum (—) is to be consid- 
ered the arsis, and the biceps (~~) the dependent 
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thesis, one is forced to consider the dactyl more 
basic to the meter than the spondee, since the 
spondee does not itself give any hints as to which 
longum is the arsis. The primacy of the dactyl is 
also commonly assumed, and the spondee taken 
to be derived by + contraction. But this is a prob- 
lematic stance. First, both verse feet are very 
common in Greek and Latin hexameter. In fact, 
Latin hexameter contains more spondees than 
dactyls, making it hard to defend the dactyl as 
more basic than the spondee. The other reason 
to doubt this derivational relationship is that 
the righthand position inside a foot in Greek 
hexameter in fact carries more weight than does 
the Jefthand longum (Ryan 2011): Homer tends 
to place heavier longa (those with long + vow- 
els, + diphthongs, and sonorant > consonants 
rather than obstruents) in the righthand posi- 
tion of the foot, a fact that lends support to 
an intuition expressed in previous scholarship 
(West 1970:186). Thus, there is no phonetic or 
phonological basis for considering the Jefthand 
position of the dactyl as the head on the basis 
of syllable weight. The fact that the left half of 
a dactyl is always a single heavy syllable should 
not qualify as an argument, since other feet have 
alternation in the designated head position, e.g. 
iambs (~ ~~). 

These facts speak against a necessary division 
into arsis and thesis, and against a derivational 
relationship between the dactyl and the spondee 
in dactylo-spondaic meter. Anapestic meter fur- 
ther shows how contraction (and its opposite, 
resolution) fails to capture the essential varia- 
tion. Anapestic meter employs four different 
feet, given here in order of frequency: — —,~~ -, 
—~ ver, There are clear preferences for — — 
and ~~ — over the other two, the proceleusmatic 
(~--~) being limited to sung anapests (+ Song 
and Recitation). However, the most frequent 
shape is - —, which means that the problem of a 
designated basic foot remains under this deriva- 
tional view, as does the issue of headedness. 

These problems are perhaps manageable if we 
are interested in simply describing meters, but 
they are insufficient if we aim to gain a deeper 
understanding of meter. 


4. FEET AND PHONOLOGY 


Discussions of this model, and particularly 
attempts to make it more stringent, have some- 
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times led to the rejection of the foot as a rel- 
evant metrical unit for Greek meter, in favor 
of categories that are easier to define, such as 
the (smaller) metrical position and the (usually 
larger) metron, the unit repeated. The usefulness 
of the foot is, however, intuitively quite clear, 
and the relevance of this category can be better 
understood if the relationship between meter 
and phonology is made more explicit. 

Bringing metrics under the purview of lin- 
guistic prosody means that we should look for 
authentic linguistic units in the metrical] system. 
The units of the so-called prosodic hierarchy, 
i.e., the structure that organizes syntactic infor- 
mation into spoken phrases and ~ utterances, 
are a natural place to begin. We find that there 
are correspondences between categories of the 
meter and categories of the language. 


Correspondences: 

metrics language 
halfline/line intonation phrase 
dipody/colon prosodic phrase 
foot prosodic word 


metrical position prosodic foot 

The correspondences that are of interest to us 
here are the foot and the metrical position. The 
foot in metrics corresponds to the prosodic word 
in linguistic structure. Straightforward support 
for this can be found by counting the number 
of prosodic words in a corpus of metrical verse. 
This was done in Golston & Riad (2000) where 
the result for 200 lines of Homer was 6.18 pro- 
sodic words per line of dactylic verse. For a sam- 
ple of anapestic dimeters culled from Euripides 
and Aristophanes, the result was 4.4 prosodic 
words per dimeter (recall that anapestic dimeter 
has four feet), For each case, the number of pro- 
sodic words is only very slightly higher than the 
number of verse feet. 

The metrical position corresponds to the pro- 
sodic foot (with the term ‘foot’ borrowed from 
metrics, but applied to a non-corresponding 
unit, somewhat confusingly). The prosodic foot 
is bimoraic in Greek [pu] and-shows up as the 
canonical metrical position in many meters. 
Three major meters are entirely built on bimo- 
raic metrical positions, namely anapestic, dac- 
tylic and spondaic. 
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5. BINARITY OF THE FOOT 


When we look at the most common verse feet of 
Greek we find that they are typically made up of 
two metrical positions, each containing either a 
linguistic foot (in Greek that is the moraic tro- 
chee, i.e., ~~), or a syllable (~), which may or may 
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not be specified as light (~) or heavy (—). We can 
thus characterize the core of the system as verse 
feet made up of either two linguistic feet, or one 
linguistic foot and one syllable, combined under 
binarity, To the right we indicate some metra, 
including some variation, that give a sense of how 
these meters look in extended, stichic poetry. 


Canonical feet Metrical Meters 
positions 
mpi mp2 
iamb ~ ~ iambic Ste yt ett St sete 
trochee - ~ trochaic Woe, eee eee 
tribrach ~ ~~ 
(or) we - tribrachic 0 
anapest ve — anapestic nthe, wethe 
proceleusmatic “ “ proceleusmatic @ 
spondee ~ ~ spondaic _- 
dactyl - Sad dactylic Me 


All the verse feet in this set are either three or 
four moras. There is no mechanical relation- 
ship between a foot and the meter in which it is 
used. Instead, it is the metron which constitutes 
the repeated unit, and properties of the meter 
are specified there (> metron). With the excep- 
tion of spondaic meter, in which both positions 
are fully specified as longa, all meters involve 
some variation. Thus, while the dactylic foot is 
~ v, the dactylic metron is - =~, The iambic and 
anapestic metra contain even more variation. By 
contrast, no meter is built from tribrachic feet 
(a foot that occurs in iambic and trochaic meter), 
or from proceleusmatic feet. Indeed, repeated 
spondaic verse is also very limited, used mostly 
in solemn marches and invocations. 

Non-binary feet are not found in stichic 
meters, and that is a sign that they should not be 
considered part of the canonical system. These 
feet are found in lyric poetry, i.e. often without 
much in the way of repetition (~ Lyric Meter). 
Importantly, there are often alternative, binary 
analyses available of the sequences in which the 
non-binary feet occur. Nevertheless, these are 
units that have been identified in the tradition. 
If the requirement of authenticity of prosodic 
units in combination with binarity is a real con- 
straint on metrical units, then we can at least 
understand why these units are not ever treated 
as basic in any metron, or any meter. The feet 


are discussed below with an indication of their 
problematic property. 

The pyrrhic (~~) could in principle form a 
legitimate foot, but it could equally well fit into a 
single metrical position, a fact that creates ambi- 
guity. The same ambiguity might be at play in the 
double Aeolic base, which contains two anceps 
syllables (~~), but which is realized only very 
rarely as ~~. Corresponding behavior is found 
also in Arabic quantitative verse (Paoli 2008). 

All the other non-canonical feet are larger 
than four moras, and will therefore violate the 
requirement of binarity either within a metrical 
position (more than two moras) or within the 
foot (more than two metrical positions). Some 
of these feet could be analyzed as pairs of feet, 
e.g. the ionic (~~ +—), the choriamb (— ~ + ~ -), 
and the epitrite (- ~- +—). For the epitrite, this 
is a fair analysis, as it does actually look like a 
version of the trochaic metron. For the ionic and 
the choriamb, however, the cumbination of feet 
is unexpected, as a common property of feet is 
some degree of parallelism. 

The set of phonologically legitimate feet in 
Greek meter (and far beyond) might well be 
reducible to binary units. Certainly, when we 
broaden the outlook to other languages and 
their use of the notion of foot, feet that are non- 
binary are very difficult to find. 
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TOMAS RIAD 


Formation of Doric Koines, The 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The period of Macedonian domination resulted 
in a thorough-going change in the functional 
structure of Greek. In terms of the conventional 
sociolinguistic ‘pyramid’ we can distinguish five 
levels. Its ‘acrolect’ is represented by (i) literary 
standards of Homeric Greek and the ‘pure’ Attic 
language used in the schools of rhetoric by the 
+ Atticists and the Second Sophists. Below this 
level there are two ‘mesolectal’ varieties of the 
Hellenistic - Koine — colloquial standard (ii) and 
substandard (iii) - and provincial substandards 
such as Doric-based Koines (iv). The colloquial 
standard (ii) was represented by the language of 
Macedonian administration, primary education 
and scientific writing; Hellenistic Koine can be 
understood as the colloquial substandard (iii), 
i.e., the speech of the ‘middle’ class in continen- 
tal Greece, the business language of commerce 
and provincial administration (in the conquered 
terrritories there developed its regional varieties 
such as Egyptian, Syro-Palestinian and Anato- 
lian). During the last three pre-Christian cen- 
turies the ‘Koineization' processes (cf. Bubenik 
1993) in the Doric territories (Northwest territo- 
ries, Peloponnesian Achaea, Southeast Aegean 
islands, and the island of Sicily in Magna Grae- 
cia) led ultimately to the rise of several regional 
varieties of the Doric Koine, Their relationship 
to the overarching Hellenistic Koine can best 
be described as that of provincial 'substandards’ 
(iv). The Koineization (koinopoiesis in Greek lin- 
guistic terminology) is a contact induced pro- 
cess through which new varieties of a language 
are brought about as the result of the contact 
between speakers of mutually understandable 
varieties — typically dialects of that language. 
These regiunal varieties are accessible to us 
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through the inscriptions from the Doric territo- 
ries which adopted various forms from the pres- 
tigious Attic-based Hellenistic Koine, on the one 
hand, but retained (and also eliminated) some 
local peculiarities, on the other. The bottom of 
the pyramid is represented by the receding local 
dialects which were reduced to the status of 
patois (v) during the post-Christian centuries. 


2. THE NORTHWEST KOINE 


The Northwest Koine is a Doric-based variety 
whose rise involved some dialect mixing and 
simplification of Hellenistic and West Greek 
forms as spoken on the territory of the + North- 
west Greek dialects (Epirus, Aetclia, Acarnania). 
The ‘mild’ Doric vocalism (in common with that 
of ‘middle’ Doric dialects spoken in the South- 
east Acgean islands) displays a phonemic sys- 
tem consisting of seven long vowels /i, 6, é, 4, 
6, 6, O/ (and five short vowels /i, e, a, o, u/). Its 
spread - to judge by the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions (of the 3rd and 2nd c. BCE) — is linked with 
the political power that the Aetolian League 
(koindn) exerted over a great deal of continen- 
tal Greece (between ca. 290-146 BCE). We find 
it employed in all the decrees of the Aetolian 
League in Aetolia, Western Locris, Phocis, Aenis, 
Malis and Phthiotis. Its two salient features are: 


a. The preposition ev with the accusative in 
the directional meaning of ‘to(wards)’, cor- 
responding to Hellenistic (and all other dia- 
lects) eis (< *ens), while en is used with the 
dative in the meaning of the locative ‘in’; 
contrast NW Gk. en Lakedaimon-a ‘to Lace- 
daemon’ and en Lakedaimon-i ‘in Lacedae- 
mon’ with Hellenistic (and other dialects) 
eis Lakedaimon-a and en Lakedatmon-i. (As 
early as the beginning of the Christian era 
the preposition eis + acc. could be used not 
only in the directional but also in the loca- 
tive meaning in Egyptian papyri and the NT 
Greek, cf. Humbert 1930:293.) 

b. The dat. pl. of athematic nouns and par- 
ticiples takes the thematic sufhx -ois, e.g. 
pheront-vis ‘to the carrying’ versus Helle- 
nistic phérou-si(n) /phéro-si/ (< phérd-si < 
“phéront-si). The extension of the thematic 
sufhix -ois to athematic nouns represents a 
significant simplification of grammar; there 
are other types of the reduction allomorphy 
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in the plural observable in Aeolic pherént-es- 
si and Heraclean (South Italy) pherdnt-as-si 
(see Bubenik 1983:310). 


Delphi, with its loyalty to the local Phocian dia- 
lect, represents a special case. With a single 
exception, Delphi issued no proxeny decrees 
in Hellenistic Koine during the four Hellenistic 
centuries (3rd c. BCE~1st c. CE), and the private 
inscriptions (manumissions) preserved the local 
variant of the Phocian dialect (with some Hel- 
lenisms) until the 1st c. CE (see Lejeune 1940). 
On the other hand, the interstatal amphictyonic 
decrees used Hellenistic Koine freely (above 
50% of the documents in the 3rd c. BCE), and 
the Hellenistic Koine is used exclusively in the 
last four decades of the and c. BCE (see statistics 
in Bubenik 1989:198-214). 


3. THE ACHAEAN DoRIc KOINE 


In the Peloponnesian Achaea the Achaean 
Doric Koine appears in public documents of 
the Achaean League (ca. 280-146). There has 
been some debate whether the Old + Achaean 
epichoric dialect displayed the ‘strict' + Doric 
vocalism (with only five long vowels), Bartonék 
(1972:82) suggested that this vocalism was pre- 
seved in the South Italian Achaean colonies 
(where the spellings El, OY for the secondary é, 6 
are “nearly altogether absent”) but this view was 
challenged by Méndez Dosuna (1985:275-6) who 
argued that the colonies “innovated” by moving 
to a “simpler” phonological system (of five long 
vowels) from the ‘middle’ system with seven 
long vowels. In any case, in the Peloponnesian 
Achaea during the middle of the 4th c. we have 
to admit the possibility of influence from the 
neighboring areas of Sicyonia and Corinthia to 
the East and Aetolia to the North, where dialects 
of ‘mild’ Doric typology (with seven long vowels) 
were spoken. This influence was undoubtedly on 
increase after Sicyon and Corinth had become 
members of the Achaean League (in 249 and 
242). Our controversial evidence for the survival 
of the Old Achaean dialect (of ‘strict’ typology) 
is limited to a few inscriptions displaying the 
infinitive suffix -en, as in Arcadian, and the con- 
troversial Aferdn ‘sacred’, as in Arcadian (but 
also Hellenistic) versus Doric Aiards. While in 
neighboring Elis already in the 3rd c. BCE Helle- 
nistic Koine in the inscriptions clearly predomi- 
nates, in Achaea the use of the Doric Koine held 
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ground until the ist c. CE when the first wholly 
Hellenistic inscriptions appeared. The number 
of datable inscriptions from pre-Christian cen- 
turies is limited (see Bubenik 1989:136); from 
Dyme from the grd c. BCE there are two wholly 
dialectal inscriptions (DI 1612, 1614) and two 
other decrees with some Hellenisms (DI 1613, 
1615). The other two decrees of the 3rd c. are the 
decrees of the Achaean League in Doric with 
some Hellenisms (IG V.ii.344, DI 1636 featuring 
the Doric infinitive in -men, the conjunction ef 
ka ‘if' [but also Hellenistic edn}, and Hellenistic 
métheis ‘no one’). After the middle of the 3rd c. 
BCE, the chief Arcadian cities belonged to the 
Achaean League and we witness the coexistence 
of three varieties — Doric, Hellenistic and Arca- 
dian — in the famous Law of Stymphalus (IG V 
ii.357) of the ard c. Here, all the features that the 
Doric and + Arcadian had in common (unraised 
ad, gen. pl. in -dn, postradical -i in i-stems) were 
preserved; salient Arcadianisms such as the 
(Tegean) gen. sg. in -au and the 3 pl. in -msi were 
replaced by their Doric counterparts (-as, -nti); 
the features that Achaean Doric and Hellenistic 
Koine had in common replaced (partly) their 
Arcadian counterparts: dat. sg. in -o/ (15x) versus 
Arcadian -oi (2x), infinitive in -ein (instead of 
-en), preposition pros ‘to’ (instead of pos). There 
is also the Aetolian dat. pl. in -ois (hairethéntois 
dndressin ‘to the elected men’). 


4. THE SOUTHEAST AEGEAN KOINE 


During the last three pre-Christian centuries 
there gradually evolved a regional Doric vari- 
ant in the area of the Southeast Aegean islands 
(+ Southeast Greek). Its geographic focus was 
the biggest island in that area, Rhodes, which 
asserted itself as a major power in the South- 
east Aegean corner of the Hellenistic world. The 
island of Rhodes (+ Rhodian) became the prin- 
cipal emporium of the Aegean and the chief 
commercial partner of Ptolemaic Egypt. Its pres- 
ence and influence on the economic life of many 
of the islands in the Aegean and the cities of 
Asia Minor litoral are vividly demonstrated by 
the stamped handles of Rhodian jars found all 
over these territories. It is based on the ‘middle’ 
Doric dialect possessing seven long vowels (in 
common with the Northwest Doric Koine); sev- 
eral of its morphological features are also found 
elsewhere, but their constellation is typical for 
the Southeast Aegean Doric as is available to us 
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in numerous inscriptions from Rhodes, Chalce, 
Carpathos, Casos, Telos, Nisyros, Astypalaea, 
Anaphe, Thera, Melos (IG XILji and iii), and Cos 
and Calymna (Segre 1973). 


a. Demonstrative pronouns: toitoi, taitai 
‘these’, Lat. Ai/isti, hae/istae (Hellenistic hot- 
toi, haiitai). 

b. Temporal adverbs: Adka (Rhodes), ékka 
(< dka ka) (Rhodes and Cos) ‘when’ (Hell. 
hte). 

c. Future passive with active endings: apostalésef 
‘will be sent’ (Hell. apostalésetai). 

d. Thematic forms of the active perfect indica- 
tive: tetimdkei ‘has honored’, gegdnei ‘has 
become’, Aestdkei ‘stands’ (Hell. tetiméke, 
gégone, héstéke). 

e. Infinitive suffixes -ein, -en, -én instead 
of -énai in the active perfect: gegdnein ‘to 
(have) become’ (Hell. gegonénai), dedoken 
‘to give/have given’ (Calymna, Nisyros) (Hell. 
dedokénai). 

f. Rhodian infinitive in -mein: eimein ‘to be’ 
(Hell. eimai). This salient Rhodianism is also 
found in the Rhodian colonies (Phaselis in 
Pamphylia, Gela and Agrigentum in Sicily), 
Telos and Carpathos (misthdthemein ‘to be 
hired for pay’ IG XII.i.1032, 2nd c. BCE). 

g. The acc. pl. of o-stems in -os (found in Thera, 
Anaphe, Astypalaea, Telos, Cos and Calymna) 
cannot be considered as a diagnostic feature 
uf the Aegean Doric Koine (it is also found in 
Thessaly, Arcadia and Cyrene). 

h. The compromise form ierds ‘sacred’ (between 
the local psilotic iards and Hellenistic hierds) 
is found in Rhodes, Telos, Nisyros and 
Carpathos, 

i. The salient Aegean Doric forms with the 
height dissimilation in the sequence -eo- in 
contract verbs (euorkeiinti ‘they are faithful 
to their oath’, Hell. euorkousi) and in the 
Doric future (poiésetmai < uncontracted 
poiéséomai, Hell. poiésomai) are documented 
exclusively in Thera, Astypalaea and Cnidos 
(3rd c. BCE); in Rhodes and Calymna they 
co-occured with Hellenistic forms, while in 
Cos they survived until the ist c. CE. We may 
speculate that in the documents of interstate 
character the sequence -eu- was deliberately 
eliminated (e.g. in the treaty between Rhodes 
and Hierapytna, Schw. 288, there is a hapax 
epiorkedinti versus examples of forms with 
-0u-), 
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While the Northwest (1) and the Achaean 
(2) varieties were apparently only short-lived, 
the Southeast Aegean Koine can be viewed “as 
temporary Dorian rival to the Attic-based Koine” 
(Horrocks 2010:87). It is worth mentioning that 
the contemporary Southeastern varieties (spo- 
ken on the Dodecanese, Cyprus and Chios) are 
often referred to as an ‘eastern Koine’ (during 
the early Christian centuries its contributing 
varieties included late Hellenistic Koine, Aegean 
Doric Koine and in the case of Cyprus also the 
Arcado-Cypriot dialect). 


5. SICILIAN KOINE 


In Sicily the conditions for the rise of a Doric- 
based Koine were particularly favorable since 
the contributing dialects were transferred from 
their original habitats and the first generation 
of immigrants had to adapt their speech to the 
other speakers they encountered, The process 
of their leveling in Sicily was favored by the fact 
that they were not too different from one another 
(+ Sicily, Dialects In}. The colonists from Corinth 
and Megara brought their ‘mild’ Doric vocalism 
to the Corinthian and Megarean colonies (Syra- 
cuse and Megara Hyblaea) and their founda- 
tions (Heloron, Acrae, Selinous); the colonists 
from the island of Rhodes brought their ‘middle’ 
Doric vocalism to the Rhodian-Cretan colony 
of Gela (and its foundation Agrigentum). The 
fact that this seven-phoneme vocalic system was 
shared by the Hellenistic Koine was obviously of 
some importance in the formation of the Sicilian 
Koine. In addition to general Dorisms (hiarés, 3 
pl. suffix -nti, modal particle ka, articles toi, taf) 
its salient features are: 


a. The athematic infinitive in -men in the Corin- 
thian and Megarean colonies (Syracuse and 
Kamarina); the Rhodian infinitive in -mein 
in the Rhodian-Cretan colonies (Entella and 
Tauromenium). 

b. The athematic dative plural in -essi. 

c. The preposition poti ‘to(wards)' (Hell. prds). 

d. The possessive pronoun Aamds ‘our’ (Hell. 
héméteros). 

e, The conjugation of + contract verbs in -o, 
e.g. axidnti (< axid-onti) ‘they reward’ (Hell. 
axiousi). 


During the Hellenistic period the Sicilian public 
inscriptions start displaying various Hellenisms 
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indicative of the influence of the Hellenistic 
Koine (hierés, 3 pl. suffix -si, modal particle dn, 
articles Aai, hai), but there are no inscriptions 
written wholly in the Hellenistic Koine (cf. Mim- 
brera-Olarte, forthcoming); on the other hand, 
in the ‘old country’ wholly Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions start predominating over the dialectal ones 
already in the 2nd c. BCE. 
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Vit BUBENIK 


Forms of Address and Sociolinguistic 
Variation 


Forms of address are words and phrases in a lan- 
guage, by which a speaker addresses someone, 
usually in opening or closing an interaction. 
People define their relationships to each other 
through forms of address, identify themselves as 
members of social groups, and simultaneously 
adapt their speech to their immediate social 
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context. As ‘markers of status’ conditioned by 
shifting contexts, forms of address are an impor- 
tant area of research in pragmatics and in soci- 
olinguistics. According to Brown and Gilman 
(1968), address strategies are universally gov- 
erned by two forces, power and solidarity; power 
is defined in terms of the relationship superior 
~ inferior and solidarity is defined in terms of 
intimacy or the lack thereof. Power is marked 
by unequal terms of address between interlocu- 
tors, while intimacy involves reciprocal terms 
at the same social level. Forms of address for 
people one is intimate or familiar with generally 
coincide with those for social inferiors. Forms of 
address are closely connected with politeness/ 
courtesy expressions, but using them inappro- 
priately can generate impoliteness or socially 
ambiguous responses (Braun 1988:45-65); care- 
ful analysis of each social context is required to 
reveal the precise sense of a form of address. 

In Ancient Greek, forms of address vary 
according to the conversational context and the 
precise relationship of the speakers involved; in 
literature, they also vary according to style and 
genre, often in surprising ways. Forms of address 
used in Aristophanes’ comedies, for instance, 
are more like those of tragedy than they are 
like those of Menander's comedies; Menander's 
usage, in tum, is more like that of prose (Dickey 
1995, 1996; > Comedy, Diction of). As in Mod- 
em English, pronouns do not encode intimacy 
or social distance as they do in Fr. tu/vous or 
Germ. du/Sie; instead, social distance, respect, 
and intimacy are shown lexically (Eng. dude/sir, 
hey/hello) and syntactically (Let's go! vs. Shall we 
go?, How do you do? vs. How ya doin’?\. Forms 
of address are often semantically bleached over 
time, so that kuvie ‘lord’ is now akin to Eng. Mr., 
Fr. Monsieur, Germ. Herr; similarly, Lat. senior 
‘older one’ has given rise over time to It. signore, 
Sp. senor, Eng. sir. 

Synchronically and diachronically Greek dis- 
plays a large range of address forms, each with 
considerable variation in usage. Thus Homer 
uses basileus ‘king, noble, chief’ and dnax ‘king, 
lord, master, but never the +vocative form 
dna except in addressing a god. Anax is lost by 
Classical Greek, except in the diction of trag- 
edy (+ Tragedy, Diction of), and is replaced by 
basileus, despdtés ‘master (of the house)’, and 
kurios ‘lord, master’ (from kurios ‘having power), 
the latter two of which are unknown in Homer. 
From Herodotus (5th c. BCE) to the Hellenistic 
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period the vocatives déspota ‘master’ and kiurie 
‘lord’ mark deference and respect, but they are 
not the rule at all during the classical centuries 
and their synchronic use and diachronic devel- 
opment are quite different (Dickey 2001). Kirie 
and déspota are to some extent in competition in 
later Greek, applied to both superiors and family 
members, sometimes in combination (kurie mou 
déspota ‘my lord master’, kurie déspota pater 
‘lord master father’); and they no longer mark 
social distance, but are also used to refer to fam- 
ily members of both inferior (e.g., with téknon 
‘child’ in Aurie téknon) and identical levels (e.g., 
with ddelphe ‘brother in kiurie ddelphe). Ulti- 
mately, Aurie and déspota were differentiated in 
Greek; the determining factor appears to have 
been the influence of the > Septuagint and the 
New Testament, where Aurie is used to refer to 
God in the sense of ‘Lord’ (Hebrew ? donay ‘my 
lord’). 

An address form that is formal or intimate 
in one context does not necessarily have the 
same function in another context: philos ‘dear’ 
and philtatos ‘dearest’ occur in Homer with 
their original meaning, while in tragedy they are 
reduced to conventional epithets. 

The basic and neutral address form is the 
vocative > particle plus personal name, e.g. 0 
Sokrates. This usage is more common in prose 
than in poetry and almost disappears in the post- 
classical period (Dickey 1996). The personal name 
can be morphologically or syntactically modi- 
hed for expressing affection: 6 Sokratidion ‘little 
Socrates’ (Aristoph. Nub. 223, 237), 6 Sékratidion 
philtaton ‘dear little Socrates’ (Aristoph. Nué. 
746), or for expressing respect, especially for a 
god or monarch: dnax andkton, makdron makar- 
tate |...] dlbie Zeut ‘king of kings, most blessed of 
the blessed, happy Zeus’ (Aesch. Supp. 526). The 
highest level of deferential attitude is obtained 
by stacking honorific terms, official titles, and 
proper names, as in the Homeric formula Atreidé 
kudiste dnax andrén Agamemnon ‘Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, noblest king of men’ (Hom. //. 9.96, 
9.163). This was continued in tragedy for address- 
ing superiors or gods, as when a scout addresses 
Eteocles with Etedklees, phériste Kadmeion dnax 
‘Eteocles, bravest king of the Cadmeians’ (Aesch. 
Sept. 39), or when Hippolytus addresses Artemis 


medeo 


alla, 
but, 


en 
well 


autas t’ 
self both 


dnax, 
king, 
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with 6 philtdté moi daiménoén Létois kéré ‘o dear- 
est to me of the gods, Leto’s daughter (Eur. 
Hipp. 1092); and the practice was enormously 
amplified especially in letter style during late 
Greek and Byzantine periods, mostly preserved 
in papyri (Zilliacus 1949, 1967). 

In contrast, offensive epithets or terms of con- 
tempt (> Aischrology) are usually accompanied 
by no personal name: e.g. 6 miaré kai tolméré 
kanaiskhunte st ‘o bloody and bold shameless 
you’ (Aristoph. Pax 182); 6 gdstron ‘o pot-belly’ 
(Aristoph, Raz, 200; Athen. Deipn. 6, 99). Remark- 
ably it is the address term itself that indicates the 
difference in the social status of interlocutors, of 
the register of an utterance, and of the type of 
illocutionary act, in that greeting and farewell 
expressions and request formulas remain gener- 
ally unchanged, So we find that khaire ‘hi, hello, 
goodbye’ is the universal and neutral term for 
hailing somebody: 


khaire philtate ‘hello dearest’ (Men. Mis. 213) 
khaire xeine ‘hello guest-friend’ (Hom. Od. 1.123) 
khaire koré ‘hello girl’ (Diog. Laert. 9.42) 

khaire gunai ‘hello woman’ (Diog. Laert. 9.42) 
khaire 6 Ménippe ‘hello Menippus' (Lyk. Men. 1.7) 
khaire déspota ‘hello master’ (Men. Sam. 296) 


A distinction between an older or younger per- 
son, or between a master and a slave, or between 
persons of a different sex, is often made with 
terms that refer to age (pai ‘child’, neania ‘young 
man’, meirax ‘young woman’, présbu ‘elder’, 
grat ‘old woman’, géron ‘old man’), to kinship 
(pater ‘father’, ddelphe ‘brother’, téknon ‘child’), 
sex (adner ‘man’; gunai ‘woman’, lost since the 
Roman period). Some looseness in terminol- 
ogy is found of course: pai is ‘child, servant, 
slave' and pédter is ‘father, respected elderly man’, 
‘forefathers’ (plural only), even ‘author’ (Pindar) 
(Dickey 1996:230; 2010:334). One should there- 
fore distinguish between core and extended uses 
of address forms, and be aware that meanings 
change over time. Thus in Homer nominative 
dnax ‘king, master, lord’ can refer to a human or 
to a god; but the vocative for a god is dna, while 
the vocative for a human is dnax, with a name in 
the vocative (dnax Menélae, Hom. fl. 23.588) or 
with no name at all: 


peithed t’ alloi 


intend be.persuaded as well by another (dat.) 


‘but, o king, have good intentions yourself and listen to others as well’ (Hom. [/. 2.360) 
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A kinship term may refer to an unrelated person, 
connoting respect (pater) or affection (téknon), 
even derision (pai for ‘servant, slave’). This prac- 
tice is developed in the post-classical period, 
particularly by the use of ddelphe with values of 
both kérie and philtate. 

In the Classical period strangers could be 
addressed as 6 dnthrope ‘man’, 6 xéne ‘friend’ 
(mostly in poetry), even 6 foititos ‘this one’ 
(mostly in prose), While the vocative singular 


sul’ 
you but 


6 diugeneés 


philémakhon  krdtos 
(voc.) god-bom war-loving 
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dner is usually ‘husband’, the vocative plural 
dndres usually refers to a group of people further 
defined by an ethnic name (6 andres Athénaioi 
‘men of Athens’) or professional name (6 dndres 
dikastaf ‘men of the jury’). 

Part-for-whole nouns were used (6 philon kdra 
‘dear head’, Soph. OC 1631) and abstract nouns 
were used as well, following a practice widespread 
among ancient Middle East civilizations. Thus 
the Chorus addresses Athena as Ardatos ‘strength’: 


rhusipulis —genoi 
city.saving become 


strength 


‘but you, god-born war-loving strength, be the savior of the city’ (Aesch. Sept. 138) 


Such forms of address figure increasingly into the 
letter style of the late Hellenistic and Byzantine 
periods as forms of politeness, probably in con- 
vergence with Latin, so that terms like eusébeia 
‘reverence’, mégethos ‘greatness’, bia ‘strength’, 
lamprétes ‘brilliance’, exouséa ‘authority’ and so 
on become quite normal forms of address in 
writing if not in speech (Zilliacus 1949). Com- 
bined with the use of 2nd or 3rd person, the 
abstract noun deeply changes the earlier address 
system, especially in polite forms, in parallel to 
some West European languages of the Middle 
Ages (Svennung 1958). 
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PAOLO POCCETT! 


Formulaic Language 
1. BACKGROUND 


Throughout history, the question of repetitions 
holds an important place in the debate about 
the authenticity of epic texts since the time of 
the Alexandrian scholars and the birth of philol- 
ogy, particularly in Homeric commentaries. It 
reappeared in the French ‘Querelle homérique’ 
around 1715: the so-called Moderns (Terrasson, 
abbé d’Aubignac: see Fumaroli 2001) wanted 
Homer to be abbreviated in the idea that the 
traditional version entailed too many unneces- 
sary verses and words, whereas the so-called 
Ancients wanted the whole text to be translated 
because of its literary quality. However, Madame 
Dacier, the most fervent defender of the Homeric 
excellence, herself dropped some formulas as 
showing too high a degree of repetition, in an 
attitude that seems parallel to Antoine Galand’s 
edition in French, in the same period, of One and 
a Thousand Nights. 

The rediscovery in 1781—87 of the famous manu- 
script of the Iliad called Venetus Marcianus A 
with the greatest amount of Alexandrian scholia, 
by Alexandre d’Ansse de Villoison, who pub- 
lished and analyzed it just before the Revolution, 
opened the way to Friedrich August Wolf's Pro- 
legomena ad Homerum and to the development 
in Germany of the Analytic movement. The sole 
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defense of ‘Homer against this Analysis was then 
on the basis of Aesthetic quality, which did not 
appear scientific, whereas the German analytic 
school had the bright halo of science, leaning on 
the authority of the Alexandrian critics. 

In 1928, the American scholar Milman Parry 
defended in Paris a doctoral thesis that com- 
pletely renewed the question — though several 
specialists did not accept it. He respectfully 
quoted German scholars who had some intu- 
itions of the formula before him, such as Diintzer, 
tur instance. 


2, THE FORMULA AND FORMULAIC 
LANGUAGE 


Parry’s definition of the + formula reads thus: 
“In the diction of bardic poetry, the formula 
can be defined as an expression regularly used, 
under the same metrical conditions, to express 
an essential idea. What is essential in an idea is 
what remains after all stylistic superfluity has 
been taken from it. Thus the essential idea of the 
words émos d’ érigéneia phdné rhododdktulos Eos 
is ‘when day broke’” (Parry 1971:13). The majority 
of Homeric and later poetic repetitions (actually 
the whole corpus of hexametric poetry (- Epic 
Meter) in Greek, and still further in the — lyric 
and - choral poetry) can be defined as more or 
less formulaic. Therefore it was no longer pos- 
sible to reject the repetitions as mistakes of the 
manuscript scribes. One had to admit them as 
an intrinsic feature of this kind of poetry: there 
appears the notion of formulaic style or even 
formulaic language (+ Epic Diction). Archaic 
poetry appears as relying largely on formulas. 
Later, Eric A. Havelock (1963) showed how this 
formulaic language directly corresponded to the 
archaic state of mind and knowledge defined as 
the Homeric Encyclopedia’. 

For his part, Milman Parry not only noted 
and defined formulas, but distinguished sev- 
eral types: generic/special epithets, important 
for characterizing the heroes. Thus, whereas 
dios appears with the name Odusseus as well as 
with that of Akhilletis, or douriklutés (Parry 
1971:65) with a significant amount of heroes' 
names, always in the same metrical position, 
the main heroes, though they may be referred 
to with generic epithets, also receive special 
‘reserved’ epithets: Parry (1971:88) listed qo of 
them, for instance, 6 for Achilles (pédas Okius, 
podarkés, rhéxénoros, poddkéos, thumoléonta, 
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theois epieikelos), 7 for Odysseus (politmétis, 
polutlas, poluphrona, talasiphronos, poikilémétin, 
tlemon, esthlés), only one for Ajax, Patroclus, 
Nestor, Amphiaraus, Orestes, Aegisthus and 
Polydeuces (1971:92). Parry concluded his chap- 
ter on the “Meaning of the Epithet in Epic 
Poetry” by saying that the fixed epithet is purely 
‘ornamental’. 

Parry’s model includes the declension of the 
words of the formulas, from which comes the 
notion of grammatical variation, further devel- 
oped by other scholars like Michael Nagler (1967, 
1975), who linked those variations to the move- 
ment of Chomskyan ‘generative grammar’: we 
applied this idea to the formulas for the idea 
‘to reach the age of youth’, where a kind of 
paradigm can be traced back (hébés métron hiké- 
sthai | hikonto ‘reach/they reached the age of 
youth’/ hikdneis ‘you reach the age of youth’, and 
when metrics does not allow hiketo at the same 
place hébés hiketo métron ‘he reached the age 
of youth’: Létoublon 1992). A similar paradigm 
with variants is found for the idea ‘to reach old 
age’, or rather in Homeric Greek ‘old age reaches 
one’, cf. //. 4.321 aiite me géras hikdnei ‘now old 
age reaches me’; //. 1.29 prin min kat géras épeisin 
‘before old age reaches him’; Od. 13.60 eis ho ke 
géras élthéi kai thdnatos ‘until old age and death 
come’. 

It may be concluded that the notion of for- 
mula concems not only nouns and adjectives, 
but also verbs, and possibly any other part of 
speech. 


3. FORMULAS AND TYPICAL SCENES 


Some years after Parry’s discovery and accu- 
rate study of the formula, a German scholar, 
Walter Arend (1933) remarked the reccurence 
in the epics of scenes that he called Typische 
Szenen, ‘typical scenes’, for instance the depar- 
ture for fighting or the hospitality or welcoming 
scene. In his review of this book, Milman Parry 
seemed to regret that Arend did not take into 
account the formulas. Parry unfortunately died 
soon thereafter, too soon to be able to join the 
notions of formula and of typical scene himself, 
but several scholars — mostly English speaking 
like B. Fenik (1968, 1978) — actually saw how typi- 
cal scenes use formulaic style for the expression 
of repeated events, that often consist in ritual 
actions. Therefore, it becomes easy to look at 
instances of fighting in the /liad as a case of the 
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description of the equipment of the hero, begin- 
ning the battle either by killing several minor 
fighters in a catalogue or by facing another hero 
in a single fight, eventually claiming victory: a 
number of formulas correspond to each of these 
successive steps. We agree with the followers of 
‘oral poetry’ that the process of oral composition 
‘in performance’ does not allow us to say that 
the aoidos drew his verses from a given stock of 
formulas, but he probably had in mind a general 
scheme of the story to tell, and a capacity for 
combining traditional formulas together while 
telling this story. 

The study of some typical scenes of battle 
using more or less the same formulas with sig- 
nificative variations may throw some light on 
this process. 

The Iliad contains four arming typical scenes 
(see Shannon 1975, Armstrong 1986, Lord 
1991:89-95): 


a. The passage 3.330-333 successively shows 
Paris putting on his greaves (knémidas), breast- 
plate (thoréka), sword (xiphos arguréélon / 
khalkeon), shield (sdkos), helmet (kunéén) and 
spear (dlkimon énkhos): epithets (bold) are 
attached to the sword and the spear, with a vis- 
ible ‘ornamental’ function, as Parry would say. 

b. For Agamemnon, in 1.16-46 we see the 
same elements in the same order, with a varia- 
tion fur the breastplate: instead of the single 
word thoréka, it is said to be a gift of Kinyras, 
king of Cyprus, provided with sculpted snakes; a 
second supplement concerns the shield, said to 
contain an emblem, namely a Gorgon. 

c. In book 16, Patroclus puts on the same 
generic arms in the same order as Paris without 
any particular emphasis on the fact that the 
arms are Achilles’ property. However, a very sur- 
prising variation occurs when the poet devotes 
no less than 5 verses (16.140-144) to an arm 
which Patroclus does not take, the spear, since 
only Achilles is able to hold it (pallein, with a 
word play on the aorist pélai and in the following 
verses Pélidda and Péliou, which might refer to 
Achilles’ father Peleus: the missing proper name 
in the text could be a kind of enigma coded 
within the word-play, and thus the fixed epithet 
Pélidda, reserved to this sole spear, would appear 
a proper name). 

d. The last example concems Achilles. The 
arming scene begins in 19.369 and ends in 39), 
with the usual wording for the cnemids (369), 
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amplified with a rich detail in verse 370, while 
there is no precision at all with regard to the 
breastplate (371); the sword receives in 372 exactly 
the same formula as the one for Paris’ in book 3. 
Some emphasis is seen for the shield, from 373 
to 382, with formulaic epithets (sdkos méga te 
stibaron te ‘the great shield, huge and heavy’), 
but almost with a developed simile concerning 
its brilliance, like that of the moon (6 verses and 
a half). The helmet called here truphdleian... 
briaren ‘the massive helmet’ (380-1) also receives 
a comparison to a night star (381-383). Two 
verses (384-5) are devoted to trying on the arms, 
of course because Achilles wears them for the 
first time, and the ‘original’ verse 386 assimi- 
lates them to wings: ptera gignet(o) ‘and the 
armour became as wings’, on the edge of a meta- 
phor. Then, in 19.387-392 reads a couplet on the 
Spear, with a variation in 387 on the usual 
formula for the expression meaning ‘he took 
his spear’ (in Greek knémidas, thoréka, xiphos 
arguroéton | khalkeon, sakos, kunéén, dlkimon 
énkhos). The next four verses appear to be a mere 
repetition of 16.141-144. Shall we call this rep- 
etition a formula? In this repeated suite appears 
the expression Pélidda melien ‘the Pelian ash 
spear’ which looks like a fixed formula reserved 
to Achilles’ spear, and also some rare words or 
word association with an Aeolian dialectal look 
as the second hemistich of 391 phonon émme- 
nai héroessin ‘to be death for fighters in battle’, 
which gives the impression of a very old formula 
as if frozen in a piece of the epics concern- 
ing the Thessalian origin of Peleus and Achil- 
les (let us remember the first hemistich of the 
same verse: Péliou ek koruphés ‘from high on 
Pelion’). 

The arming scene conceming Achilles is made 
of the same formulas as other arming scenes in 
the poem, but it is enriched with some special 
details justified by the situation, whereas the 
additional comparisons constitute a precious 
omamentation through which Achilles himself 
is prepared to become a star when he leaves 
the place of the arming scene; we think of the 
similes following the arming scene: in 398-9 he 
is compared to brilliant Hyperion. The compari- 
son will be darkened by his horses’ prediction, 
but the clair obscur effect may be all the more 
striking, 

This example shows, in my opinion, that the 
repetitions in the /iad are not an awkward clum- 
siness but rather an actual poetic feature that 
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enhances Achilles as the main hero, the ‘Best of 
the Achaeans’ (see Nagy 1979). 


4. THE FORMULA AS A LANDMARK 
IN A TEXT 


On the basis of what was said in the last para- 
graph it may be concluded that the special for- 
mula, as it characterizes the main heroes, has 
for the audience of the epics — an oral genre 
par excellence — the function of a landmark, a 
reminder as to who is acting or speaking at every 
moment of a very long development of the plot. 
Some other formulas also play a role of landmark 
in the text; we are thinking especially of two 
cases, namely 


a. “nights and days’, and “eating and sleeping’: 


The formulas for the arrival of ‘rose fingered 
Dawn’ (...phdné rhodododdktulos Eds ‘dawn 
showed with her rosy fingers’) is among the best 
known in Homer. Perhaps it is less well known 
that there are some variants of it (Létoublon 
1997). The formulas give a rhythm to the narra- 
tive — without falling systematically at the begin- 
ning or the end of a book. Other formulas refer 
to the fall of the night (émos d’ éélios katédu kai 
epl knéphas élthe ‘Afterwards when the sun went 
down and darkness came onward’ or epéluthen 
nix erebenné ‘the dark night was coming on’); 
for the meals of the fighters we have autar epei 
pésios kai edetuos ex éron hénto ‘but when they 
had put away their desire for eating and drunk- 
ing’; similarly for their falling asleep, or, some- 
times, for their insomnia. 


b. narrative and discourse: 


As Plato remarked, Homer makes extensive use 
of direct discourse, which gives the epics a lively 
character. It has been noted that direct discourse 
is regularly introduced and closed by formulas, 
the best known of which are épea pterdenta 
prosétida ‘addressed in winged words’ and hes 
éphat’(a) ‘so he spoke’. We think that these for- 
mulas function precisely as markers of discourse: 
in the oral epics, the alternation between proper 
narrative in the third person and discourse held 
directly by the characters compels the narra- 
tor to signal the two types of discourse: thus, 
these formulas function like punctuation in the 
written text, they are landmarks for character 


discourse (Létoublon 1999). Therefore, the epic 
narrative may use the same repeated formulas 
and at the same time advance the plot without 
giving the impression of a standstill. 


5. FORMULAS AND HAPAXES 


Milman Parry characterized the Homeric epics 
as ‘entirely formulaic’, which seems to exclude 
any possibility of non formulaic expression, 
hence of renewing language and thought. It does 
not seem justified to ask whether this wording is 
to be taken literally or not. We could rather use 
linguistic data, especially the dialectal variants, 
to distinguish in the Homeric text several phases 
in the development of the epic language (see on 
this, among others, Wathelet 1970, Ruijgh, Haug; 
+ Epic Diction). 

Ifwe accept (along with Meillet, Parry, de Lam- 
berterie, and others) that some formulas, though 
they show the usual features, occur only once, 
the absence of repetition could be explained as 
a pure chance. This might be the case when the 
poet evokes Achilles’ spear in action: this object 
then receives very rare qualifications that seem 
to make it an animate being, with feelings and 
sensations of hunger and thirst, as in the follow- 
ing two cases: 


In Il, 21.69-70 ....enkheié d' dr’ hupeér nétou eni 
gaiéi | ésté hieméné khroos dmenai androméaio 
‘and the spear went over his back and stood fast 
in the ground, for all its desire to tear a man’s 
flesh’; and 21.167-8 hé d’ hupeér auton | gaiei 
enesterikto lilaioméné khrods dsai ‘and the spear 
overpassed him and fixed in the ground, strain- 
ing to reach his body’ (Lattimore’s translations 
for both dmenai and dsai seem weak, see Liddell- 
Scott's ‘satiate’). 


Several words there appear as hapaxes or near 
hapaxes in Homer: the present infinitive dmenai 
occurs once, the adjective andromeos has 4 attes- 
tations in the /liad, 2 in the Odyssey, the asso- 
ciation of khrods with androméoio met here also 
occurs once (/L 17.571). If it is a formula meaning 
‘human flesh’, let us remark that it definitely 
never occurs elsewhere with a verb meaning ‘to 
eat’, even less with this rare verb meaning more 
or less ‘to eat one’s fill ofsomething’, much stron- 
ger than the usual verbs. In the second example, 
the spear is Asteropaios’: both spears seem to 
‘feel’ the same sensations, We do not deny the 
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formulaic status of the verb li/aiomai (see, for 
instance, with a complement in the genitive, 
litaiémenoi polémoio ‘and al} their desire was for 
deadly fighting’ (12 3.133), lélaiémenoi per hodoio 
‘as | do want to be on my way’ (Od.1.315), with an 
infinitive hésthai ...lilaiomai'my desire ... to sit’ 
(ff 13.253), lilaioméné pdsin einai ‘eager that he 
be her husband’ (Od. 1.15). But it is then used for 
humans, whereas the hemistich /ilaioméné khroos 
dsai qualifies the spear. One variant in /l u.574 
and 15.574 shows the neuter qualifying arrows 
in a formulaic verse: en gaiéi histanto lilaiémena 
khroos dsai ‘they stood fast in the ground, though 
they had been straining to reach his body’. 

Like dmenai, these occurrences are the sole 
Homeric uses of the > aorist infinitive and are 
in Homer near hapaxes (dsai occurs once with 
a genitive complement Aaimatos ‘blood’ in Il 
5,289, in the first hemistich, as well as the + opta- 
tive form dsaimi in 9.489). 

Therefore, the aorist infinitive seems closer to 
a formula than the present dmenai, but the ety- 
mological kinship between them and the place 
of the same complement khrods ‘flesh’ shows 
that the poet knows this formulaic variation 
as the present and aorist of the same formu- 
laic expression, the more common aorist kArods 
dasai and the exceptional present khrods dmenai 
androméovo: the present is thus probably still 
more expressive. 

The poet uses formulas and repetitions for 
a poetic purpose, making the variations all the 
more suggestive. Their function as a landmark 
is important for the audience of a very large epic 
plot as the Homeric epics, where people need 
to know when the poet tells events or when he 
leaves the word to one of the characters. 
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FRANCOISE LETOUBLON 


Formulas 


The term ‘formula’ is broadly used to denote the 
verbal building blocks of ancient Greek poetry, 
primarily of the dactylic hexameter epic verse 
torm. Formulas are the standardized phrases 
that were ‘stitched’ together — to use an ancient 
metaphor ~ by epic poets to describe the typical 
characters and objects and to narrate the typi- 
cal actions of heroic epic: ‘rosy-fingered Dawn’; 
‘dark-prowed ships’; ‘standing opposite him he 
spoke...'; ‘he fell with a thud and his armor 
rattled about him’. Concentrated study of the 
essential nature of the formula was the key to 
determining that the /liad and the Odyssey, and, 
by extension, all early Greek epic verse, were 
fundamentally oral in nature: composed by a 
poet who did not know how to write, performed 
for an audience that did not know how to read, 
and transmitted for generations through an oral 
rather than manuscript tradition. Milman Parry, 
who wasat the center of this concentrated study, 
defined the formula in his 1928 thesis as “an 
expression regularly used, under the same metri- 
cal conditions, to express an essential idea” (Parry 
19713 and 272). The story of the evolution of his 
research offers an excellent prism through which 
to examine the essence of the Homeric formuta. 

It had been recognized, even from the earli- 
est period, that there was something unique 
about the style of Homeric epic. The language 
was notoriously repetitive. Highly ornamental 
epithets were attached to all the main charac- 
ters: ‘swift-footed Achilles’ occurs 33 times in 
the /liad; ‘much-suffering Odysseus’ occurs 37 
times in the Odyssey. Half- and whole-verse for- 
mulas described the must common actions: ‘So 
he spoke, and all of them were stricken with 
silence’ occurs 10 times in the J/iad, 5 times in the 
Odyssey; ‘They put their hands to the good things 
that lay ready before them’ occurs 3 times in the 
Iliad, 1 times in the Odyssey. Entire speeches 
were repeated almost verbatim: Agamemnon's 
promise of rewards to Achilles in Iliad 9.122-57 
and again in 9.264-99. Indeed not just words 
and phrases but entire scenes were very stereo- 
typical in nature, with close verbal and struc- 


tural similarities, especially scenes that narrated 
frequently occurring activities in the epics: arm- 
ing for battle (J/. 3.328-38; 11.15-46; 16.130—44; 
19.364-91); preparation of feasts (Od. 1.136—40; 
4.52-6; 7.172-6; [10.368-72]; 15.135-9; 17.91-5); as 
well as sacrifice, libation, dressing, bathing, bed- 
preparation, departure by ship, arrival by ship, 
decision-making, and so forth, Homer could 
draw upon a rich inherited tradition of poetry 
that provided for him the very words (epithets, 
formulas, type-scenes) that were the building 
blocks of epic verse. 

In his intensive study of the details of the lan- 
guage embedded in the dactylic hexameter verse 
form, Parry’s most significant discovery was that 
the system of epithets attached to every promi- 
nent character and common object in the epics 
was characterized by two complementary fea- 
tures that he called complexity (also length and 
extension) and economy (also thrift and simplic- 
ity). By complexity Parry meant that each char- 
acter and object in Homer was endowed with an 
array of epithets so as to be able to fit into any 
common metrical space: e.g. bucolic diaeresis to 
verse-end; fourth foot caesura to verse-end; male 
or female third foot caesura to verse-end; verse- 
beginning to male or female third foot caesura; 
full verse. Thus each character and object could 
be accommodated effortlessly into a variety of 
metrical situations, as, for example, the goddess 
Athena, who is a central character in both the 
iliad and the Odyssey: 


~vw|-++|-++]-~-+ | Pallas Athéné 
~~~|-~~|-~-~|-glauképis Athené 
-~~|-~~|~-~ thea glauképis Athéné 
~vv|-++|-~+Alatkomenéis Athéené 
Pallas Athénaié - ~-|-~~~-|-~~|-~x 
Pallas Athénaié koure Dids aigidkhoio 


In Parry’s view, the choice of epithets - whether 
Athena is to be described as Pallas (i.e., the 
Virgin), owl-eyed, divine owl-eyed, protectress, 
ar daughter of aegis-hearing Zeus — was deter- 
mined by the requirements of meter rather than 
by the poet's wish to accommodate the noun- 
epithet combination semantically to the context 
of the passage. 

By economy Parry meant that generally only 
one epithet fora character or object was available 
to fill each common metrical space: thus Athena 
is never referred to as ptoliporthos Athéné (‘city- 
sacking Athena’), for example, since the met- 
rically equivalent glauképis Athéné (‘ow]-eyed 
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Athena’) is adequate for the poet's purposes (the 
epithet Alalkomenéis Athéné, though filling the 
same metrical space as thea glaukdpis Athéné, is 
not metrically equivalent inasmuch as it offers 
the added metrical flexibility provided by an 
epithet that begins with a vowel rather than a 
consonant). Given a particular metrical space 
to fill, the poet was not required to create a new 
epithet ex nihilo; he did not even have to pause 
to consider a choice between two or more inher- 
ited epithets — only one epithet was available for 
that particular metrical! space. 

Noun-epithet combinations and formulaic 
phrases are of course a feature of many later 
epics: Vergil's Aeneas Anchisiades, Dante's del 
magnanimo quell’ ombra; Milton's flow'ry dale of 
Sibma clad with vines. Their prevalence is largely 
a result of trying to imitate an epic style that goes 
all the way back to Homer. But the imitation is 
only skin-deep: none of these later ‘literary’ epics 
has an underlying formulaic system character- 
ized by complexity and economy. In Vergil's 
Aeneid, for example, the hero Aeneas is called 
both pius Aeneas (~ ~ | - — | -) and pater Aeneas 
(~~ |--—|-), metrically equivalent epithets, and 
therefore uneconomical. Vergil's choice between 
the two epithets was motivated by the context - 
whether Aeneas is acting piously or fatherly - 
rather than by metrical considerations. Indeed 
Aeneas is called bonus when showing kindness, 
magnanimus when acting bravely, and heros 
when demonstrating heroic qualities. Achiev- 
ing fe mot juste was a pressing consideration lor 
Vergil — but not for Homer. 

This system of Homeric epithets was a regular 
component of the more elaborate, and equally 
systematic, verse-long formulas that are so fun- 
damental to epic diction. For example, the poet 
had at his disposal the following system of for- 
mulas to express the common action: epithet(s) 
+ X + answered/addressed/noticed + him/ her/ 


them (m.)/them (f.): 


=e -|--~-|-~ 


~|-=[-e Fo 


ton thea glauképis Athéné 
hodpis pétnia Here 
ten d’émeibet' épeita poliitlas dios Odusseus 
d' aute proséeipe podarkés dios Akhillets 
tous d'hds aun envése mégas koruthatolos 
Hector 
Gerénios hippéta Néstor 
tas buen agathos Diomédeés 


etc. 


FORMULAS 


Elaborate systems such as these suggested to 
Parry the traditionality of Homeric diction: no 
single poet could have created such systems; 
they had been developed by generations of bards 
who passed them down from master to student 
until they reached Homer in the Jate 8th cen- 
tury. Virtually every word in Homer, then, is 
formulaic and traditional (i.e, inherited from 
his ancestors). Only very rarely was there a need 
to turn a new phrase or create a new scene. The 
poet rather drew from his vast reservoir of tra- 
ditional inherited diction (+ Epic Diction). But 
proof of Homer's orality came later, by virtue of 
comparative study, after Antoine Meillet, Parry's 
mentor and advisor, circumspectly invited Mat- 
ija Murko, an expert on Serbo-Croatian heroic 
poetry, to attend Parry’s defense of his doctoral 
thesis. Murko pointed out that the demonstrably 
orally composed heroic poetry of Serbo-Croatia 
had the same type of traditional phraseology, 
operating in much the same way, as Parry was 
describing in Homer, Parry would conclude in 
his highly analytic way that since the diction 
of Serbo-Croatian heroic poetry is oral and tra- 
ditional, and since the diction of Greek epic 
poetry shows many of the same features that in 
the Serbo-Croatian poetry are due to that oral 
and traditional nature, it follows logically that 
Greek epic poetry must be oral and traditional. 
Thus was born the ‘oral-formulaic theory’, which 
properly speaking is not merely a theoretical 
constnict but an empirical fact. 

Scholarly work on the formula since Parry 
has been motivated largely by the high level of 
discomfort that the ‘oral-formulaic theory’ has 
elicited by its new vision of the epic-making pro- 
cess. Many have objected that Parry's vision has 
reduced the poet to a puppet on astring, since he 
lacks creativity and composes mechanistically. 
They have countered Parry's view by insisting 
that Homer chose his formulas deliberately and 
artistically, and that they retain their semantic 
force, at least in a general or over-arching sense, 
and sometimes even in subtle and ironic ways 
(e.g., Calhoun 1935; Whallon 1969; Vivante 1982). 
While some Homeric formulas may strike a 
modern literate audience, more concerned with 
le mot juste than its ancient illiterate counter- 
part, as contextually inappropriate — e.g., Aphro- 
dite, although just wounded by Diomedes, is still 
‘sweetly-smiling’ (//. 5.375); Odysseus, even while 
rejoicing in his home-coming, is still ‘much- 
suffering’ (Od. 13.250); Antilochus’ horses, even 
though their slowness causes them to lose the 
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race, are still ‘swift-footed’ (//. 23.304, 310) — this 
is because these traditional phrases are meant to 
remind us of their objects’ permanently heroic 
qualities. Sometimes a formula may even be 
selected deliberately to elicit pathos or create 
irony, as when the ‘life-giving earth’ is said to 
hold the dead brothers of Helen in its clutches 
(11. 3.236-44). Such an approach to Homeric 
aesthetics, however, requiring as it does that the 
audience detect some contextual appropriate- 
ness, or even subtlety, in every instance of a 
formulaic expression, is vulnerable to extreme 
subjectivity. 

An appreciation of Homeric formulas more 
compatible with the historical reality of epic 
performance requires that we replace our liter- 
ary sense of aesthetics with an oral one: that 
we acknowledge the fundamental aesthetic dif- 
ferences between traditional oral performance 
and literary epic. As Parry’s students (e.g., Lord 
1960:30—67), and their students in turn (Nagler 
1974; Foley 1991, 1999), have recognized, for 
Homer’s contemporary audience, steeped as it 
was in the epic tradition, formulaic language had 
acquired metonymic significance far beyond its 
semantic force; it possessed deep resonance by 
virtue of its repetition in many different con- 
texts. It can even be said without exaggeration 
that each instance of a formula would recall to 
the minds of an experienced audience every 
previous instance. The potential for rich poetic 
evocation in such circumstances would have 
been the envy of any later literate poet. 

The fundamental work on Homeric formulas 
is Parry 1971. Those largely sympathetic with 
Parry's views include: Lord 1960; Nagler 1974; 
Reece 1993; Sale 1996; Foley 1991, 1999. Increas- 
ing discomfort over a perceived inflexibility in 
Parry's analysis of how Homeric formulas work 
can be observed chronologically in: Calhoun 
1935; Whallon 1969; Amory Parry 1973; Vivante 
1982; Shive 1987; Friedrich 2007. Those whom 
one might label ‘soft-Parryists’, inasmuch as they 
are sympathetic with Parry's views but also see 
more technical flexibility in the system than he 
envisaged, include: Hoekstra 1965; Russu 1966; 
Hainsworth 1968, Richardson 1987. Bibliographi- 
cal surveys of the Homeric formula can be found 
in: Edwards 1986 and 1988 and Russo 1997. 
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STEVE REECE 


Functional Grammar and Greek 
1. DEFINITION 


Functional Grammar (FG) is a theory based orig- 
inally on the proposals by S.C. Dik (e.g. 19977), 
later developed into a new version, as Functional 
Discourse Grammar (Hengeveld and Mackenzie 
2008). Since the beginning, a certain number of 
classical linguists, first in Holland, then in other 
countries, particularly Spain and Italy, have 
assumed this theory as a general framework for 
the description and analysis of Ancient Greek 
(and Latin) grammar. In some cases, the studies 
have been more theoretically oriented, check- 
ing the applicability of the theory to the data of 
Ancient Greek (as has also been done for many 
other languages). In most cases, however, the 
studies have had as their main goal the descrip- 
tion and explanation of linguistic phenomena 
of Ancient Greek; in these cases, FG has been 
adopted as a general theoretical and method- 
ological frame, although without displaying the 
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more idiosyncratic terminology and formal con- 
ventions of FG. As a whole, the use of FG as a 
theoretical basis for the study of Ancient Greek 
has served to both bring up-to-date and open 
new fields of Ancient Greek grammar. 

FG belongs to what has been called the Func- 
tional Paradigm, Its main characteristics can be 
summarized as follows (Dik 19977:4-15). First, 
language is an instrument of social interaction; 
therefore, language cannot be studied outside 
the strategies of communication. Second, as 
a consequence, Linguistics must analyze and 
describe two types of rules: those which gov- 
em the constitution of linguistic expressions 
(semantic, syntactic, morphological, and pho- 
nological rules), and those which govern the 
patterns of verbal interaction in which these 
linguistic expressions are used (pragmatic rules). 
Third, Linguistics should not only describe lin- 
guistic facts, but, as far as possible, also explain 
them; therefore, linguistic description should 
reflect what we know of human cognitive capac- 
ities, psychological attitudes and sociological 
patterns. In this sense, FG has proved to be 
widely compatible with cognitive approaches 
to linguistic data (+ Cognitive Linguistics and 
Greek). Fourth, typological descriptions can be 
used as a methodological device to recognize 
and understand general patterns of human com- 
munication; any linguistic description should 
be, then, also typologically adequate; therefore, 
most of the applications of the theory to the data 
of natural languages have an important typologi- 
cal component. 

Apart from these general principles, FG 
has also adopted some other, more concrete, 
typically functional methodological principles, 
which are in contrast to the “formal (i-e., gen- 
erative) paradigm” (Dik 19972:18—24): linguistic 
descriptions avoid the notion and the appli- 
cation of transformations; filtering devices are 
avoided; abstract predicates are also excluded. 
By assuming these three constraints, the descrip- 
tion within FG always bases its analysis on real 
linguistic expressions of natural languages, 
avoiding the abstraction of linguistic rules and 
representations as much as possible. Neverthe- 
less, it adopts a strict and very formal way of rep- 
resenting linguistic expressions and structures, 
basically taken from the conventions of Logic. 
Moreover, FG does not reject the investigation of 
the generation of linguistic messages in natural 
languages. In this sense, FG could also be consid- 
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ered a “generative”, though not transformational 
model, 
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The application of the principles of FG to the 
linguistic facts of Ancient Greek has yielded new 
views of old problems and has also revealed the 
existence of phenomena not yet described lin- 
guistically. The main areas where FG has been 
used as a theoretical framework for Ancient 
Greek are also some of the points for which this 
theory has developed the best and deepest levels 
of description. These areas, not necessarily in the 
order in which they have been historically con- 
sidered, are: the semantic and syntactic struc- 
ture of lexical entries, the structures of sentences 
and utterances, the semantic and syntactic char- 
acteristics of the components of the sentence, 
the structure of discourse, and the pragmatic 
component of the language. 

As for the lexicon, the cnicial notion is that 
of the ‘'Predicative Frame’, understood as the 
semantic and syntactic information associated 
with any lexical term and needed for the correct 
use and understanding of that term. This infor- 
mation is ‘given’, that is, it cannot be derived by 
means of any grammatical nile. The Predicative 
Frame of each term contains its lexical mean- 
ing, its phonetic form, its adscription to a class 
of words, and its syntactic valency. In relation 
with this point, a systematic work of descrip- 
tion of the Predicative Frames of Greek verbs, in 
parallel with Latin verbs, is being developed. The 
most important results are the identification and 
description, for the first time for Ancient Greek, 
of systematic alternations (transitive-intransi- 
tive, transitive-locative, and so on) and an exten- 
sive and detailed description of the complete 
valency of verbs and semantic groups of verbs 
(e.g. Barios et al. 2003 and Torrego et al. 2007). 

Within the theoretical frame of FG, Predica- 
tive Frames are considered the nucleus of the 
sentence. Actually, FG conceives the + sentence 
as an ~ utterance composed of several semantic 
and syntactic layers (Hengeveld 1989). At its cen- 
ter, as the basic unit, is the Nuclear Predication, 
which is the realization of a Predicative Frame. 
Its constituents are the predicate (typically verbs) 
and the arguments (~ Verbal Valency). Progres- 
sively, the structure is expanded by the addition 
of new lexical non-argumental elements (satel- 
lites), as well as grammatical categories of the 
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verb, represented as operators on the Predicate. 
Operators and satellites are organized in dif- 
ferent layers in such a way that the layers that 
are closer to the nucleus are contained within 
the more external] ones. The additional informa- 
tion given by operators and satellites can be of 
two kinds: of representantive character (provide 
further information about the event described) 
or of presentative character (provide evidential 
and valorative information from the point of 
view of the Speaker, and conveys the communi- 
cative aims of the sentence). 

All lexical constituents of the sentence ful- 
fill a ‘semantic function’ (viz. semantic case). 
Additionally, in ‘accusative languages’, some of 
the arguments fulfill a ‘syntactic function’ such 
as + Subject or Object (+ Direct Object). The 
semantic function of each element is marked 
either by syntactic, morphological or semantic 
characteristics. The application of these propos- 
als to Ancient Greek data has offered interesting 
results in two concrete fields: the semantics and 
syntax of predicates and the classification of 
lexical constituents with different functions and 
in different layers. 

The verb, as the most typical predicate, is 
considered to be the nuclear constituent of the 
sentence (~ Verb Phrase). The semantics and 
syntax of the Greek verb have been described 
on a large scale by Rijksbaron (2002). This hand- 
book avoids most of the technical jargon and 
representations of FG, but in its structure and 
analysis it follows the principles of FG. In this 
work Rijksbaron presents several innovative 
aspects of the treatment of the verb. First, he 
introduces the concept of syntactic level or layer 
in the description of verbal categories. Thus, 
the different uses of -+ tenses, aspectual para- 
digins and > moods are distinguished according 
to their uses either in independent or principal 
+ clauses or in subordinated contexts. The lat- 
ter are further divided into subordinate clauses 
that are argumental and those that are Satellites. 
Second, the types of subordinate clauses are dif- 
ferentiated, apart from their syntactic character, 
according to the semantic function they fulfill. 
Third, the verbal diathesis (> Voice) receives a 
new consideration, more as a form of derivative 
alternation than as an inflective category. The 
difference between active and passive uses of the 
verb is seen as a form of aduptation of the verb to 
an alternative assignment of the syntactic func- 
tion of Subject (to the Agent in active clauses, 
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to the Patient in passive clauses). The diverse 
uses of the + middle voice are also conceived 
as alternations where an argument or satellite, 
co-referential with the Agent, is incorporated 
into the verb, Similar proposals for diathesis are 
those of Risselada (1987), an analysis more tech- 
nically within FG, and of Allan (2003), a more 
descriptive analysis. 

A second important contribution from Rijks- 
baron is on Aktionsart (1989). In this work, Rijks- 
baron revisits the proposal by Dik (1997:105-117) 
on semantic verb classes. Dik organizes his clas- 
sification on the basis of the features Dynamism 
and Control. Rijksbaron (1989) begins with the 
Aristotelian classification of events into kineseis 
(basically, telic actions or processes) and enér- 
geiai (non-telic events) and discusses Dik’'s pro- 
posal, arguing for Control and Change as the 
main features tor the semantic classification of 
events (+ Lexical Aspect (Aktionsart}). 

Concerning the remaining constituents of 
the sentence, many studies have been carried 
out. Some describe the way certain syntactic or 
semantic functions are expressed from an ono- 
masiological point of view (e.g. Jiménez Lopez 
1998, Martinez Vazquez & Ruiz Yamuza 2002). 
Other studies have a semasiological orientation 
and focus on the functions and syntactic levels 
of integration within the sentence of particular 
nominal cases (e.g. Villa 1989, Diaz de Cerio 
2001), prepositional phrases (e.g. Luraghi 1989, 
2003), adverbs (e.g, Cuzzolin 1995, Ruiz Yamuza 
2010), or subordinate clauses (Rijksbaron 1976, 
Wakker 1994). This notable effort has yielded a 
clear systematization of the notion of semantic 
function for Ancient Greek and, more impor- 
tant, has offered a rather complete list of gram- 
maticalized semantic functions in this language 
(Crespo 1997), including some that had never 
been proposed before, such as Substitution and 
Exception (Polo Arrondo 2006). As a result, it 
has been possible to offer a comprehensive and 
unified vision of the syntax and semantics of the 
main uses of all] the categories mentioned above. 

The structure of Discourse and Pragmatics, 
tightly interconnected, has been one of the high- 
lights of the descriptive effort within FG. For 
Discourse, the reference work is that of Kroon 
(1995), for Latin, Actually, this book can be con- 
sidered the starting point of the conversion of FG 
into the new paradigm of Functional Discourse 
Grammar. Within Ancient Greek, his proposals 
have been applied to the study of + particles and 
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+ adverbs as markers of presentative contents 
(e.g. Wakker 1997) and of topicalization or focal- 


ization (e.g. Revuelta 2009; + Topic; > Focus). 
A second aspect where the pragmatic research 
of FG has obtained interesting results is that of 
+ word order. After along time of no real advance 
in this field, the work of H. Dik on word order in 
Herodotus (1995) and in Greek drama (2007) has 
led to acomplete reconsideration of the problem. 
The more or less polar notions of Topic and 
Focus, with a wide range of variants and inter- 
mediate positions in between, have been shown 
to be capable of explaining much of the internal 
order of constituents within sentences. Within 
the syntactic limits of the noun phrase, the 
theoretical and typological proposals of Rijkhoff 
(2002), among others, have constituted the frame 
for studies such as that of Bakker (2009) on the 
noun phrases of Herodotus. Also in this case, 
the relative order of nouns and + modifiers has 
been shown to basically depend on the informa- 
tive relevance of the constituents of the phrase, 
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